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REVIEW  OF  LEGISLATION  1903 

Oct.  1 ,   1902  to  ( )ot.  I ,  l()0,\ 
KDITKI)  »Y 

Robert  H.  Whitten  Sor/o/ni:v  Lihnn  iafi 

As  a  rontrilMitiou  io  beiti»r  or<i:aiiixatioii  of  iiiatoiial  for  roiii 
pai-ativo  study  of  slato  j^ovorniiieiit  and  laws  llu*  Stair  Ijbiarr 
now  issues  three  annual  lailhMins:  DUfrat  of  (iorrrnoiH  MrH.Hfi(jes. 
Suwtnary  and  Index  of  Lc<iii<laii<ni,  and  Ixvclt  ir  of  /xyi^^httion. 

The  Digest  of  Governors  .yrsmif/cH  is  a  tnpiral  dijsesi  rov(M  injr 
all  the  slates  and  inc-Iudinj;  ^-clatrd  fopirs  in  the  pn-sidcnl's 
inessajre.  The  Summary  and  fndf.r  of  /.rffislat ion  is  a  niintucly 
rlassitied  snininary  of  now  laws  passed  hy  ail  Ihc  slates,  iin  ludiujr 
votes  on  constitutional  anuMiduHMils  and  derisions  deelarin^ 
statutes  unronstitutionai.  The  present  Ucrinr  uf  tfish/l ioit. 
the  third  of  its  series,  eontains  eonlrilailions  from  sjarialisfs 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  reviewing:  ;rovernors'  reromniendaUons 
and  the  laws  (Miacted  on  earh  iniporfani  snhje<  i.  lle;»:innin;r  \\  itii 
the  jU'cwnt  year  these  three*  rlosely  reiate<I  annuals  will  hr  hoimd 
loffether  to  fonn  the  YearUooU  of  J.ri/ishitifni. 

The  Brvinv  is  rendered  jiossihle  only  by  the  jrrut'nnis  4  i»npi  ia- 
tiou  of  the  various  speeia lists  who  eontrilHiie  the  artieles. 
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r. 
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Annotat(^l  laws 
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Criminal  statutt-s 

Ann.  S. 

Anmdatoil  statutes 

(}.  L. 

General  laws 

r. 

( 'ode 

(leneral  statute's 

C.  i\ 

Civil  <-ode 

r.  c. 

Political  ciHle 

( NMie  of  civil  pHM-cnlure 

Public  statutes 

f  *  I 

1...  ij. 

ConipiltHl  laws 

Pen.  i'. 

Penal  c<Hle 

c.  p. 

Code  of  priM.-edure 

U.  C. 

U(?vis«^l  ciMle 

c.  s. 

Compiled  statu t(»s 

U.  L. 

JtevisiHt  laws 

<Jrim.  i.\ 

Criminal  ctnle 

K.  S. 

Kevist»d  statutes 

Crini.  I*. 

Code  of  criminal  juMM-tMlnre 

S. 

Statutes 

Acts 

Resolves 

•Iff 

411   1  . 

article 

pt 

l»art 

c.  r. 

concurrent  resolution 

r. 

resolve 

i'h. 

chapter 

SUlMliV. 

subdivision 

j.  r. 

joint  resolution 

t. 

title 

Law  reports 

A. 

Atlantic  reporter 

S.  E. 

Southeastern  Vi'in 

N.  i:. 

.Xortlieastern  reporter 

S.  W. 

Southwestern  re|i 

N.  W. 

Northw(».stern  reporter 

So. 

Southern  report ei 

> 

Tacitic  reporter 

NOTES 

Political  science  association.  Ah  the  ivsult  of  a  iiiovenieut 
HtartfMl  inon*  than  a  vear  aj(o  the  Aineriraii  Political  KSrieiice 
AKsiK  iatiori  was  orpniized  at  New  Orleans,  l)e<-.  *M),  llMKi.  The 
obj<H  t  of  \\w  assoc  iation  is  the  advaureiuent  of  scientific  studv  of 
{Militics.  pnhlic  law,  administration  and  diploinacy.  Frank  J. 
0<M)dnow.  professor  of  administrative  law,  Colnmhia  rniversity, 
is  president  of  the  associat icni,  and  W.  \V.  Willoujchby,  associate 
pi-ofessor  of  jiolitical  science, Johns  Hopkins  I'niversity,  secretary. 
Provisi(ni  was  made  for  standing  committees  on  international  law 
and  dijdoma<y,  comparative  legislation,  liistcn-ical  and  ('omj)ara- 
tive  jurisprudence,  constituticmal  law,  administration,  jiolitics 
iind  political  theory.  These  committ<vs  will  doubtless  deveh>]> 
intt)  ]»ermanent  s(Mti<nis  of  the  association. 

The  committer*  on  comparative  lej»:islation  should  become  a 
center  for  or^uiization  and  ]>roniotion  of  work  within  this  field. 
It  should  outline  the  work  of  indexing:,  digesting:  and  classifying 
necessiuy  for  the  projK»r  orpin izat ion  of  the  material  of  comjKira- 
tive  h^jxislation  and  actively  promote  the  undertakinjj:  of  such 
work  by  govennnent  d(»partments,  institutions  an<l  individuals. 
Amon*;:  the  many  thinjcs  needed  to  fac  ilitate  the  study  of  compara- 
tive lejtislation  are:  ill  an  index  of  tlu»  le^jfislation  of  all  states 
and  lerritiH'ies.  177ti  to  chile:  (2)  a  comjiilation  or  dijrcst  of  the 
lejjislation  of  each  jieneral  subject  ;  (i>)  a  compilation  and  dijjest 
of  state  constitutions;  (4)  an  index  of  foreipi  lej^islation. 

Several  departments  of  the  national  j^overnment  arc^  already 
doinj;  extensive  work  in  comparative*  lc*<»islal ion  in  their  parlicu- 
hir  tic»lds.  This  is  notably  true  of  the  1  )c*|>artmeiit  of  Aj^riculture, 
lh(»  Bureau  of  Kducation  and  the*  I»urc»au  of  Labor.  For  c^ach 
important  subject  of  Ic^j^islation,  as  labor,  charities  and  correc- 
tions, cMlucation,  taxation,  transpcMtal ion  c»ic.  iIkmc  should  hv 
some  insiitutiou  or  «^oveinm<Mit  ch^partmeni  that  would  undertake 
to  act  as  a  center  for  com])arative  invest i^it ion  within  tlu'  field, 
and  would  prepare  and  kc^eji  up  to  cbitc\  a  com|>ilation  or  di^c^t 
of  the  laws  of  the  subjcM  t.    In  this  way  the  cMitirc*  tic»ld  of  com- 
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NOTES 

Political  science  association.  Ah  the  ivsiilt  of  ii  inovenient 
starT(Ml  more  than  a  vear  aj(o  the  Anieri<an  l^olitical  Scieiue 
Assoriarioii  was  orjC'^iized  at  New  Orleans,  I)e<-.  'M),  1008.  The 
objeet  of  the  association  is  the  advaneenient  of  s<  ien title  study  of 
jK)liti(s.  public  hiw,  administration  and  di|)h)macy.  Fmnk  J. 
(i<HMlnow.  |irofes.*M»r  of  administrative  hiw,  Cohunbia  University, 
is  jnesident  of  ihe  association,  and  W.  W.  \VilIon»j:hby,  associate 
professor  of  }M)litical  science,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  secretary. 
Provision  was  made  for  standing  committees  on  international  law 
and  diplomacy,  comparative  legislation,  hist<nical  and  (om]»ara- 
tive  jurisprudence,  constituti(mal  law.  administration,  politics 
and  political  theory.  These  comuiittet*s  will  doubtless  develop 
into  jiermanent  sections  of  the  association. 

The  committee  on  com[Kirative  legislation  shouhl  become  a 
i-enter  for  organization  and  ju'omotion  of  w(H*k  witliin  this  field. 
It  should  outline  the  work  of  indexing,  digesting  and  classifying 
necessary  for  the  jno]M»r  <n'ganizati<m  of  the  material  of  <  ompara- 
tive  legislation  and  actively  promote  the  undertaking  of  such 
work  by  governuMMit  dt^partments,  institutions  and  individuals. 
Among  the  many  things  needed  to  facilitate  the  study  of  com])ara* 
tive  legislation  are:  (1)  an  index  of  tla»  l(*gislation  of  all  states 
and  territ<u*i(»s,  ITTO  to  date;  (l!)  a  compilation  or  <ligest  of  the 
legislation  of  <^ach  gentMiil  sidiject  ;  (.*>)  a  <ompilation  and  digest 
of  state  const itutions ;  (4  )  an  index  of  foreign  !(»gisla!ion. 

Sev(»ral  de]Kntuieuts  of  the  national  gov<M-nment  are  already 
doing  extensive  work  in  c(»mparativ(»  I(»gislation  in  their  particu- 
lar liclds.  This  is  notably  true  of  the  l)(»|)arl uhmU  of  Agriculture, 
the  Hun^au  of  Kducation  and  the  l»ureau  of  Labor.  For  (»a<h 
important  subject  of  I(»gislation,  as  labor,  charities  and  c(ur(M- 
tions.  education,  taxation,  transportation  (»tc.  tluMe  shouhl  be 
some  institution  or  government  d(»partnuMit  that  would  undertake 
to  act  as  a  center  for  comi)arativ(»  inv(»st igation  within  the  field, 
and  would  prepare  and  k(»ep  up  lo  dat(\  a  compihiticui  or  dig(»st 
of  the  laws  of  the  subjtM  t.    In  this  way  Ihe  entire*,  field  of  com- 
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parative  state  legislation  might  be  covered.  The  committee  can 
perform  no  more  valuable  service  than  by  actively  promoting  such 
a  comprehensive  organization  of  the  work. 

Advance  sheets  of  session  laws.  With  increasing  interest  in 
oonipar«ativo  state  legislation,  the  existing  delay  in  publishing 
8es.sion  laws  boconies  inoi*e  and  mor*e  ti*oublesonie.  People  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  intere*4te<l  in  securing  promptly  copies 
of  iui|K>rtant  hiws  passcnl  by  various  Fjegislatures.  In  order  to 
make  a  cai-eful  examination  of  the  statutes  of  a  state  on  any 
subject,  it  is  nt*<  (*ssary  to  have  on  file  every  statute  passed.  In 
Connecticut,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  each  act  is  printed 
in  separate  form  as  sixni  as  signed.  Many  Kuroi)ean  srtates  fol- 
low this  ]»lan,  and  conscKjuently  an  American  can  often  examine 
current  (lernian  and  Austrian  laws  more  j)romptly  than  those 
of  neighboring  slates.  The  Pennsylvania  law  ['01  ch.289]  pro- 
vides thai  the  s<Mretary  of  state  shall  have  each  law  printed 
within  10  days  of  its  apj^roval  by  the  governor.  A  movement  to 
siH'ure  advanc<»  jiublication  by  all  the  states  has  received  ap- 
proval of  the  National  Associati<m  of  State  Librarians  and  of  the 
Conference*  of  Commissionei"s  for  Promoting  Uniform  legislation. 

Compilation  and  digest  of  state  Constitutions.  Much  as  the  or- 
ganic law  must  be  consulted,  there  is  at  j)i*esent  no  up  to  date 
(compilation  or  digest  of  the  various  state  Constitutions.  Since 
1890  nine  new  ("'onstitutions  and  252  amendments  to  existing  Con- 
stitutions have  lx»en  adopted.  The  need  for  a  reliable  compila- 
tion and  digest  is  th(4*efore  very  great. 

Index  of  state  legislation  1776-date.  A  com[)lete  index  of  state 
and  territorial  legislation  is  an  almost  indisi>ensable  aid  to  re- 
search in  Anieriran  wcmornic,  imlitical,  social  or  legal  history. 
Thorough  work  in  any  of  these  lines  at  pi-esent  requires  an  exam- 
ination of  all  the  statutes  of  all  the  states.  Take,  for  example, 
the  historical  inv(*stigation  of  the  question  of  elections.  To  trace 
the  develoi)ment  of  laws  relating  to  suffrage,  nominations,  cor- 
rupt practices,  ballots,  seci*ecy  etc.,  recpiires  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  statutes  of  each  state.  With  a  compi*ehensive  index 
giving  exact  references  in  chronologic  order  to  all  laws  and  amend- 
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ments  in  each  state  on  these  subjects,  the  work  of  the  investigator 
would  be  decreased  immensely.  In  fact  there  is  scarcely  a  sub- 
ject in  American  political,  economic,  social  or  legal  history  that 
4oe8  not  involve  an  examination  of  Sftate  statutes.  Nothing  would 
d!o  more  to  promote  historical  research  in  all  branches  of  social 
science  than  the  proposed  index. 

In  compiling  this  index  opportunity  would  be  afforded  also  for 
a  careful  statistical  study  of  the  increase  in  the  volume  and  num- 
ber of  statutes  enacted;  of  local  and  private  acts,  their  number 
and  character;  of  the  effect  on  the  volume  of  legislation  of  re- 
stricting the  duration  and  number  of  legislative  sessions  and  of 
prohibiting  special  legislation. 

The  student  of  compiarative  legislation  would  find  in  such  an 
index  an  excellent  means  of  studying  the  influence  of  precedent, 
imitation,  invention  and  environment  on  the  enactment  of  stat- 
utes. Studies  that  show  merely  a  cross  section  of  existing  law 
in  the  various  states  are  of  coui^  not  nearly  so  valuable  a  con- 
tribution to  comparative  legislation  as  those  presenting  the  solid 
sei-tion — historical  and  comparative. 

COMPARATIVE  LEGISLATION  IN  ITALY 
W.  B.  Cook  Jr  LL.B.  New  York  State  Law  Library 

Bureau  of  comparative  legislation.  In  Rlrii^tta  di  Irffishizionc 
aomparata,  Se|».  1903  [v.l,  p.244-r)l!]  Signor  A.  TodaiH)  delhi 
Galia  has  sketched  the  attempt  to  found  a  government  bureau 
of  comparative  legislation.  After  outlining  the  fruitless  attempt 
of  Senator  Pierantoui  to  induce  legislative  action  in  1892,  the 
writer  turns  to  the  measure  presented  to  the  Ciiamber  of  Depu- 
ties May  24,  1902,  by  Siguori  Sorani,  Di  Stefani  and  Bianchi 
Emilio.    No  action  has  apparently  been  taken  on  this  measure. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  staff  consisting  of  a  director,  two  vice 
•directors  and  six  secretaries.  These  are  to  be  selected  from 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice  (of  which  the  projected 
bureau  is  to  form  a  part)  and  from  the  university  professors  of 
law.  They  ai-e  to  compile  and  digest  laws  and  codes  in  force 
in  other  countries  and  j)resent  the  results  of  their  work  to  Par- 
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liaiiieiit  annually  in  ^lay ;  to  furnii<h  rertificnl  copies  of  Ftalian  and 
foivipi  laws,  which  are  to  have  the  force  of  [^resumptive  evidence 
in  courts;  also  to  furnish  nienilHMs  of  l^irliauient  with  biblio- 
fi^raphic  material  on  the  general  subjtH-t  of  comiiarative  leji:i  slat  ion, 
when  re<piested. 

Sij^n-or  Todaro  <h»lla  (lalia  advancers  certain  amendmeuts  de- 
Hiji:ne<i  to  remov<'  obscurities  in  the  plan  an<l  to  jumide  for  more 
scientilic  administration.  lie  would  increase  the  nundn^r  of  vice 
diivctors  to  three*,  each  to  have  char<i:e  of  a  definite  department, 
and  would  have  tlu*  din^  tor  an<l  vice  din^  tors  chosen  either  fnnn 
otti<  ials  of  the  de[Mirtment  or  fn)m  th<»  s\d)sidized  or  frw  jiro- 
fessors  of  the  univ(»rsity,  who  have  compiled  and  ]»ublish(»<i  studies 
in  companitive  leji:isIation.  Tlu»  si^  retaries  aiv  to  know  all  the 
Kui*opean  lanjj:uap»s.  As  an  adjunct  he  would  institute  a  sjK»ciaI 
library  of  law  and  legislation,  lie  favoi-s  publication  of  all  re- 
searches and  c<nupilations  made  and  (extension  of  the  rigfht  to 
m\\  on  the  buivau  for  t^uch  dijrwts,  abstra<*ts  and  n^feirnce  lists. 

Thouji:h  the  establishuHMit  of  such  a  bureau  in  the  immediate 
future*  s(MMiis  railu»r  doubtful,  Sij^nor  Todai>)  della  ilaliji  feels 
that  it  is  only  a  epiestion  of  time  when  the  bui-eau  will  be  a  ivality 
and  sufrj^ests  that  if  lej^islative  action  is  lackinj^,  it  is  possible 
for  a  determined  minister  of  justice  to  (»t1*e<-t  its  formation  by 
i'H)yal  d(M-r<»<». 

Bureau  of  Comparative  Educational  Legislation.  Tlu^  Bureau  of 
Comparative  Kducational  I.ej^islation  in  tin*  Ministry  of  l^ublic 
'^nst ruction  of  Italy  was  establislnMl  by  decnn*  on  July  2t),  100:{. 
In  its  s<()pe  aiv  cndn-accMl  tlu»  four  subj(»c!s  ov<m'  which  tin*  min- 
istry has  control:  instruction,  education,  anticpiities  and  the  fine 
arts.  Its  special  functions  arc:  collec  tion,  pres<*rvat iem  and  jmb- 
lication  of  studies  made*  by  the  ininistry  anel  suborelinate*  com- 
missie)ns,  anel  of  rule»s,  laws,  re»pilatiems  anel  ele»cre»e*s,  whether  of 
Italy  e)r  of  eiiheM-  <-ountrie»s.  It  acts  as  a  re»visin<::  be»ard  to  eeiit 
and  eM>e)relinate  |»re>je'cte*el  Ie*}ji:islatiem  and  eclucation  re*<;ulatie>ns, 
and  as  an  aelvise)ry  cenine  il  with  refen»nee  te»  sue  h  matters,  trans- 
mitting its  e)pinions  te»  the  i'oune'il  e)f  State  feu'  action.  Ft  is  the 
e»ttie  e*  wherein  aiv  te)  be  elepe)site»d  eiee  isions  e»f  the*  variems  lKMlie*s 
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aud  uiiiiistei*s  and  ()fl1<'inlH  relating;;  to  adminiHtralive  fuiutioDH 
of  the  depai-hiient  and  nih*s,  repilations  and  d<M-ision8  of  the 
various  kM-al  educational  authorities  of  the  kinj^doni.  Iknnefttic 
legislation,  and  dehates  and  re|M)rts  a(<onipan\ ing  it.  ar(»  to  he 
carefully  piY*s<»rved  and  so  in<h^xed  as  to  he  readily  availahle  for 
us«*.  The  legislation  and  educaticnial  regulations  of  foreign  coun- 
tries are  io  Im»  likewise*  colle<*ted  witli  great  can'  and  kept  in 
condition  to  l»e  readily  availahle  for  ivfemice.  To  this  end  it 
has  the  right  to  se<ure  niat<M'ial  throngh  the  governnu»nt  (con- 
sular otlicers.  As  the  puhlication  oflire  of  the  ministry,  it  is  to 
publish  not  only  material  ivljjting  to  local  (Mhnational  atfaii-s 
and  It^gislation  in  the  HuUrtin  nf  ihc  Minimtrii,  hut  als<»  not(*s 
on  more  imjiortant  features  of  foreign  legislation  and  (»<lucat ional 
movements.  In  the  liiillvUii  loo  apjM^ar  the  l)ihliographies  of 
[periodical  literature  on  educational  suhje<ts  in  foreign  and 
domestic  jounials,  \vhi<h  the  bureau  is  cliarged  wilh  preparing 
aud  publishing.  The  bureau  is  to  furnish  government  olhcials 
abstr.icts  and  inference  lists  on  the  subje<  ts  within  its  s<*o|k».^ 

'Ilegolaimento  i>cr  Tuffizio  di  logislnziono  soolnstica  coinimratM.  in  Rivistji 
di  legislJizione  oompnratii.  Sop.  VM}^\  ( v.  1.  p.  271-7.'$ ) . 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC  NOTES  ON  SESSION  LAWS,  REVISIONS, 
AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  PUBLICATIONS 

Oct.  1,  1902  to  Oct.  1,  1903 

T.  L,  COLE,  STATUTE  LAW  BOOK  CO.  WASHINGTON  D.  C. 

Session  laws 

Seven  regular  annual  sessions  were  held:  Georgia,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island  and  South 
Carolina;  all  beginning  in  January  1903,  except  Georgia  (June). 

Thirty-five  regular  biennial  sessions  were  held :  Arizona,  Ar- 
kansas, California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming;  all  begin- 
ning in  January  1903,  except  Florida  (April  1903)  and  Vermont 
(October  1902). 

One  regular  quadrennial  session  was  held  in  Alabama  beginning 
in  January  1903. 

Besides  these  regular  sessions  nine  extra  sessions  were  held: 
Colorado  (July),  Hawaii  (Ap.  30),  Kansas  (June),  Maine  (Sep- 
tember), Montana  (May),  New  Jersey  (April),  Rhode  Island 
(December  1902),  Texas  (April),  Virginia  (July  1902). ^ 

In  all  52  sessions  were  held  in  44  states  and  territories.^  Only 
six  states  (Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississipi)i 
and  Ohio)  held  no  sessions  of  any  kind  during  the  period  covered. 

*The  Ohio  extra  session,  August  1902,  was  Included  among  those  of  liX)l-2, 
and  the  Virginia  session  of  July  11)02  was  montiouod  but  not  indudtKl  there 
[Revi4;w  of  Legislation  1902,  p.  708]. 

'During  the  same  period  of  1901-2  only  28  sessions  wore  held  in  17  states 
and  territories. 
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The  laws  of  each  of  these  sessions  were  printed  in  one  volume, 
or  (^uiphlet,  except  the  extra  sessions  (five)  of  Colorado,  Hawaii, 
Maine,  New  Jersey  and  Texas  which  were  printed  in  the  same 
w^luuies,  or  pamphlets,  as  their  regular  sessions,  thus  reducing 
Che.  number  of  volumes  from  52  to  47 ;  and  Alabama  (general  and 
loi-al),  Connecticut  (public  and  special),  Michigan  (public  and 
local),  New  York  (two  volumes),  North  Carolina  (public  and 
private),  Oregon  (general  and  special)  and  Texas  (general  and 
s^tecial)  which  were  each  printed  in  two  volumes,  or  pamphlets, 
iuvmising  the  number  by  seven  and  making  54  volumes,  or  pamph- 
lets, issued  during  the  period  covered.  That  is  there  were  two 
voiuutes  or  pamphlets  printed  for  each  of  the  seven  states  named 
hist  above  and  also  for  thive  other  states — Kansas  (regular  and 
eAtra  sessions),  Montana  (regular  and  first  extra  sessions)  and 
Uhode  Island  (regular  and  extra  sessions) — making  20  volumes; 
aud  one  volume,  or  pjiniplilet,  for  each  of  the  other  34  states  and 
territories,  again  making  54  volumes  issued. 

Eevisions,  compilations  etc. 

1 -alit'iirnia.   Codes  and  Statutes  by  J :  H.  Deering,  1903.  5v. 
lUuUUiial 

rolmado.    Hupplement  to  Mills'  Statutes  (v.3)  1891-1903.  Un- 

4  Aiuuerlieut.    General  Statutes,  1902.    Iv.    Official.  Permanent 
othtiou  with  full  index 

Mi4|i|»loiueul  lo  Starr  and  Curtis'  Edition  (v.4)  by  Jones  and 
\iKUu);li»u,  IStMi  1902.  Unofficial 

Sialules  bv  Harvey  B.  Hurd,  1903.    Iv.  Unofficial 
ix«i>ii(^k\     ^^(alules  1903.    Iv.  Unofficial 
VI. I.  ^  laitil.    i\.do  b\  J  :  P.  Vi\i\  1903.    2v.  Unofficial 

I  M      ,  ruKi.    i\  I'uonieial 

v-.M  M.uwl  ^^^.lulu^'»  b.\  .1.  K.  Cobbey,  1903.    2v.  Unofficial 
.  V  \\  .-.  \  wii  k*i\^\^ilukxs  ^  chapters  and  amendments,  1903 


COLB         LAWS  AND  CONVENTION  PUBLICATIONS  a3 


^ew  York.   Unofficial  (continued) 

Amendments  of  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  Criminal  Procedure, 

and  Penal  Code,  1903 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure;  contains  all  amendments  of  1903,  with 

notes  of  leading  cases,  by  A.  J.  Parker  jr,  ed.  3,  1903 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  Criminal  Procedure,  Penal  Code  and 

Acts  relating  to  Practice  and  General  Laws ;  amendments  of 

1903;  Mayer's  plan;  by  A.  J.  Danaher,  1903 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure;  contains  all  amendments  to  June  1, 

1903;  complete  topical  index;  by  J.  C.  Thompson,  ed.  28, 1903 
•Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of  the  State,  as  amended  to  the  close  of 

the  legislative  session  of  1903;  by  Q.  Chase,  1903 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  the  State,  as  amended,  including 

1893-1903:  rev.  ed.  22,  1903 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  the  State,  being  chapter  442, 

laws  of  1881,  as  amended  by  laws  of  1882-1903  inclusive ;  by 

Lewis  R.  Parker,  1903 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  Penal  Code  of  the  State  as 

amended,  at  126th  session  of  Legislature,  1903;  by  J.  T.  Cook, 

1903 

Annotations  to  the  General  Laws  and  Constitution;  continua- 
tion of  Silvernail's  annotations;  (v.4)  by  J.  Power,  1903 

Penal  Code,  as  amended  by  laws  of  1882-1903 ;  full  index :  rev. 
ed.  22,  1903 

Penal  Code  of  State;  ed.  by  Lewis  R.  Parker,  1903 
Official  Code  Amendments  for  Bliss's  Code,  1903 

Ohio.    Revised  Statutes  (Bates)  to  1904,  ed.  4.    3v.  Unofficial 

Oklahoma.    Statutes  (Wilson),  2v.  Official 

Pennsylvania.    Digest  of  Laws,  1893  to  1903  ( v.3) .  Unofficial 

Rhode  Island.    Public  Laws  1902-3.    Fourth  biennial  supplement 
to  General  Laws,  1896.  Official 

South  Dakota.   Revised  Codes,  1903.    Iv.  Official 

Texas 

Sayles'  Civil  Statutes,  annotated;  supplement,  1890-1903.  Iv. 
Unofficial 

Wilson's  Criminal  Statutes,  annotated;  supplement,  1897-1903. 
Iv.  Unofficial 
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Washington.    Supplement  to  Codes  and  Statutes  1899-1903; 
(v.3)  by  J:  H,  Mahan.  Unofficial 

The  new  revision  of  Maine  has  not  yet  (May  20)  appeared.  The 
new  revision  in  Minnesota  is  postponed  till  1905.  New  editions 
are  in  press  or  in  preparation  in  Alabama  (1907),  Arkansas 
(1905),  California  (1905),  Florida  (1905),  Hawaii  (1905), 
Indiana  (1905),  Minnesota  (1905),  North  Carolina  (1905),  Vir- 
ginia (1904).  The  new  North  Carolina  revision  will  be  very 
acceptable  as  there  has  been  no  revision  or  compilation  since 
that  of  1883  nor  any  supplement  to  it.  North  Carolina  is  the 
only  state  whose  last  revision  is  older  than  1892. 

The  usual  new  editions  for  1905  may  be  expected  in  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  New  York  and  Ohio. 

Constitutional  conventions 

A  constitutional  convention  met  in  New  Hampshire  in  Decem- 
ber 1902  and  adopted  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  These 
were  submitted  to  the  people  at  an  election  in  March  1903  and 
four  were  ratified  and  six  rejected  [Summary  of  Legialationy 
p.295-96]. 

No  other  constitutional  conventions  were  held. 

The  question  of  holding  constitutional  conventions  is  to  be 
voted  on  by  the  people,  at  elections  to  be  held  in  November  1904, 
in  Idaho,  Michigan  and  Nebraska. 
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STATUTES! 

FTIANK  B.  GILBERT,  BILL  DRAFTING  BUREAU,  NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE 

Number  of  statutes.  The  Tiegislatnros  of  nearly  all  the  states 
held  rejrular  or  biennial  sessions  during  1903.  The  Legislatures 
of  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Tjouisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Ver- 
mont and  Virginia  meet  biennially  in  even  nuinbei-ed  years  and 
did  not,  therefoi-e,  convene  in  regular  session  but  the  Legislatures 
of  Ohio  and  Virginia  met  in  extni  session.  The  net  result  of 
the  labors  of  these  I^islatures  during  the  year  was  the  enact- 
ment of  more  than  14,000  laws  and  resolutions,  of  which  move 
than  5400  were  general  and  the  remainder  were  local  and  private, 
relating  specially  to  loi^al  mattei's  or  conferring  special  privileges 
on  private  individuals  and  corporations.  The  number  of  these 
statutes  vary  in  the  several  states  not  so  much  according  to 
wealth,  population  and  varied  interests,  as  according  to  the 
[>owers  confeiTed  and  limitations  imposed  by  their  Constitutions 
on  the  enactment  of  laws  relating  to  certain  subjects.  An  in- 
stance or  two  will  suffice  to  show  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
California,  ranking  ahead  of  Connecticut  in  pojiulation  and 
wealth,  has  had  its  interests  and  welfare  amply  pi-otected  by 
Ihe  enactment  of  3S5  laws,  more  than  one  half  of  which  ai-e 
general,  while  Connecticut  has  requii*ed  the  passage  of  nearly  700 
acts,  less  than  one  third  being  general.  This  disparity  arises 
partially  fi-om  the  fact  that  the  (California  Const ituticm  exjiressly 
prohibits  the  passage  of  local  and  special  laws  in  3:j  enumerateil 
ciises,  the  last  of  which  prohibits  such  laws  in  all  other  casi»s 
where  a  general  law  can  be  made  applicable,'^  while  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Connecticut  contains  no  expi-essly  enumerat(»d  limitations 
on  such  enactments.    The  Constitution  of  Elaine  contains  no 

'See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Summary  of  Legislation,  2. 
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absolute  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  enact 
special  and  local  laws,  and  we  find  that  of  the  622  laws  enacted 
during  1903,  240  were  classed  as  public  laws  and  422  as  private 
and  special. 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessarily  tnie  that  this  result  is  a  convincing 
argument  in  favor  of  extended  constitutional  limitation  on  the 
legislative  power  to  enact  private  and  special  legislation.  Nor 
does  such  a  limitation  always  produce  the  effect  which  is  evi- 
dently desired,  namely,  the  enactment  of  general  laws  to  apply 
in  all  cases  to  municipalities  and  persons  similarly  situated,  and 
the  consequent  prevention  of  overlegislation.  For  instance 
municipal  charters,  drawn  with  great  care  and  with  cunningly 
devised  elaf*ticity,  in  the  effort  to  cover  all  requirements  of 
municipalities  of  the  same  class  prove  in  practice  insufficient  to 
meet  local  conditions.  Legislative  relief  is  sought  by  a  single 
municipality.  Facts  are  produced  c*onclusively  showing  that  the 
case  is  an  excei)tion  to  the  general  rule  that  what  is  good  for  one 
is  good  for  all,  and  the  draftsman's  ingenuity  is  called  on  to  avoid 
the  constitutional  restraint  and  afford  the  desired  relief.  The 
result  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  language  general  in  its  nature 
but  special  in  its  application;  as  where  "in  a  city  of  the  third 
class  containing  a  population  of  not  less  than  10,000  nor  more 
than  11,000  by  the  last  federal  census.''  the  thing  desired  may  be 
done.  Laws  like  this  are  common  in  states  where  the  Legisla- 
ture's power  to  enact  local  and  special  laws  is  restricted,  and 
their  constitutionality  has  IxKni  goiiernlly  u|)h<»l(i  l)y  the  courts. 

Preparation  and  revision  of  bills 
In  general.  As  a  rule  in  this  country  legislative  bills  are 
drafted  either  by  the  members  introducing  them  or  by  the  at- 
torneys repiesenting  the  interests  to  be  affected  thereby.  The 
rules  of  pi\>cedure  as  adopted  by  nearly  all  legislatures  provide 
more  or  less  in  detail  the  fonns  to  be  followed  in  preparing  bills, 
and  in  many  states  si)ecial  committees  are  api)ointed  to  revise 
them  before  their  final  passage.  These  rules  are  never  rigidly 
enforeed,  and  in  the  huriy  of  legislative  action,  specially  at  the 
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end  or  near  the  end  of  the  session  when  the  work  of  the  standing 
committees  is  before  the  respetrtive  houses,  the  revision  com- 
mittees are  either  absolutely  discharged  from  their  duties  or  the 
time  which  can  be  devoted  to  their  labors  is  so  shortened  as  to 
nullify  all  good  results  which  might  otherwise  be  derived  from 
revision  carefully  and  systematically  done.  To  show  the  force 
of  this  statement :  the  Legislaiture  of  New  York  was  in  session  in 
1903  from  Jan.  1  to  Ap.  23,  a  total  of  107  days,  and  645  laws 
were  passed  and  approved  by  the  governor.  Ten  days  before  the 
final  adjournment  but  157  of  these  laws  had  been  passed  and 
signed  by  the  governor;  during  the  last  10  days  the  legislature 
[massed  and  sent  to  governor  for  his  approval  618  bills,  of  which 
48S  became  laws.  It  is  not  thought  that  this  situation  is 
I>eculiar  to  New  York. 

In  New  York,  South  Carolina  and  Connecticut  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  appointment  of  oflScial  draftsmen  to  provide  for 
more  careful  preparation  of  legislative  bills.  In  New  York  the 
statute  [Legislative  law  '92  ch.682,  §23,  as  amended  by  '01  ch.88] 
provides  for  appointing  three  attorneys  "to  draft  bills,  ex- 
amine and  revise  proposed  bills,  and  ad\ise  as  to  the  e^nsislency 
or  other  effect  of  proposed  legislation.-'  In  iSouth  Carolina  a 
similar  work  is  authorized  to  be  j performed  by  state  solicitors 
under  the  direction  of  the  attorney  general.  But  in  neither  state 
is  it  compulsory  on  the  members  to  refer  proposed  legislation  to 
such  attorneys  for  revision  or  redrafting.  The  office  records  of 
the  official  draftsmen  in  New  York  for  the  year  1903,  show  that 
alx>nt  650  bills,  constituting  nearly  one  third  of  the  total  number 
introduced,  were  either  originally  drafted  or  redrafted  by  these 
officers.  The  less  skilled  and  exi)erienced  members  and  the  mem- 
bers whose  time  is  fully  occupied  because  of  important  committee 
assignments  with  the  duties  accompanying  their  positions  have 
(ouimonly  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  this  bureau. 
Beneficial  results  have  doubtless  been  accomplished.  The  form 
and  expression  of  legislative  enactments  have  improved  under 
Ihis  system,  but  the  scope  of  the  [mwers  conferred  on  the  bureau 
is  not  sufficiently  broad  to  produce  a  comprehensive  effect  on  the 
whole  body  of  the  statute  law. 
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There  still  exists  in  Xew  York  as  in  every  other  state  the 
acknowledged  defect  of  lack  of  care  in  preparing  and  revisiiig 
legislative  bills.  The  i*eiiiedy  most  frequently  suggested  as  a  cure 
for  this  defect  is  the  i*eference  of  each  act  after  it  has  passed  both 
houses  to  a  coinniittee  consisting  of  skilled  draftsmen  and  skilled 
members  of  both  houses,  who  shall  revise  the  form  and  language 
of  the  act  in  such  wise  as,  without  in  the  least  affecting  its  sub- 
stance, to  imx>rove  its  ari-angement  and  phraseolog3',  the  act 
being  then  formally  submitted  to  both  houses  before  the  executive 
approval  is  given,  so  as  to  pi-event  any  suspicion  that  a  change  of 
substance  has  been  made.  This  remedy  will  be  ineffective  in  the 
face  of  legislative  procedure  which  admits  of  passing  618  bills  in 
the  last  10  days  of  a  legislative  session.  The  examination  and 
revision  of  such  a  mass  of  matter  would  prove  an  impassible  task 
for  a  considerable  number  of  draftsmen,  however  expert  they 
might  l)e. 

A  more  practical  suggestion  is  that  the  skilled  draftsmen  be 
put  to  tiieir  work  iTefoi-e  action  is  taken  by  either  house.  No  bill 
should  be  accepted  for  introduction  unless  in  proper  form  and 
language.  A  defective  bill  should  not  be  printed,  much  less  con- 
sidered by  the  Ix^gislatui-e  or  its  committee's.  It  is  better  that 
th(^  introduced'  of  a  bill  should  be  notified  that  his  desired  object 
will  nol  1k'  therel)y  accomplished,  or  that  he  seeks  to  do  what  has 
almidy  Ikh'h  (lon(»,  or  what  can  not  Ik?  done  because  of  organic 
restrictions,  before  lie  saddles  on  the  state  the  exj)ense  of  printing 
the  bill  and  of  setting  in  motion  the  legislative  machinery.  The 
Legislatui-e  of  New  York  costs  the  state  each  year  more  than 
?1.000,000;  at  this  rate  each  bill  introduced  represents  an  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  ?400. 

English  method.  An  oflice  is  established  in  the  English  govern- 
ment which  is  resiK>nsible  for  the  pi'eparation  of  all  government 
bills.  This  office  is  sulwrdinate  to  the  treasury  and  is  thus 
bi'ought  into  immediate  relation  not  only  with  the  chamellor  of 
the  exchequer,  but  with  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  who  is 
usually  prime  minister.  The  office  is  pi'esided  over  by  the 
parliamentary  counsel  of  the  treasury  and  all  government  bills,. 
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except  Scotch  and  Irish  bills,  are  pi-epared  by  him  or  under  his 
direction.  He  and  his  assistants  devote  their  entire  time  to  this 
work,  whether  Parliament  is  in  session  or  not.  The  bills  coming 
nnder  his  supervision  are  only  those  which  are  of  general  applica- 
tion and  ivlate  to  such  branches  of  administrative  law  as  are 
within  the  junsdiction  of  the  seveml  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  exercises  no  systematic  sni^ervision  over  i»rivate 
member's  bills.  The  right  of  initiating  legislation  belongs  to 
every  member  of  Parliament,  and  the  number  of  members'  bills 
introduced  each  session  exceeds  the  number  of  those  introduced 
on  behalf  of  the  government.  But  comparatively  few  membei's' 
bills  ever  become  laws. 

A  glance  at  this  system  of  official  bill  drafting  shows  that  it  is 
not  adaptable  to  the  legislative  methods  in  vogue  in  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  several  states  in  this  country.  There  is  hei*e  no 
resjx)n8ibility  on  the  jmrt  of  the  executive  or  administrative  de- 
ymrtments  for  the  forai  or  substance  of  statutes.  Such  depart- 
ments can  do  no  more  than  suggest  to  the  Tjegislature  the  bills 
which  are  deemed  advisable  by  them  to  accomplish  desired  re- 
sults. The  bills  themselves  must  be  initiated  by  membei^  of  tlie 
respective  legislative  bodies. 

Not  much  benefit  in  the  way  of  reform  in  our  legislative  pn»- 
cedure  and  in  our  methods  of  statute  making  can  be  derived  from 
an  investigation  of  the  English  system.  Nothing  is  there  avail- 
able as  an  aid  to  those  seeking  a  remedy  for  defectively  drafted 
statutes  except  the  fact  that  the  jireparation  of  bills  by  otticial 
draftsmen  trained  in  their  work,  with  facilities  for  examination 
of  all  related  subjects,  devoting  their  entire  thw  to  the  duties 
of  their  office,  has  resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in  simplicity 
and  clearness  of  arrangement  and  ex{)ression.  As  stati^l  by  Sir 
< -ourtenay  Ilbert,  the  present  i)arliamentary  counsel :  If  the 
statute  book  of  the  j^resent  day  is  (X)mpared  with  the  statute  book 
of  40  or  50  years  ago,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  language 
of  statutes  has  become  more  concise,  uniform  and  accurate,  and 
that  the  arrangement  of  statutes  has  become  more  logical  and 
•consistent.'' 
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Suggestions  as  to  bill  drafting.  It  will  not  be  possible  within 
the  scope  of  this  article  to  dwell  at  length  on  what  constitutes 
good  bill  drafting,  nor  to  give  in  detail  all  the  rules  which  should 
be  followed.  Nor  would  it  be  feasible  to  attempt  an  exhausti?e 
treatment  of  the  constitutional  and  statutory  requirements  of  the 
several  states  j>ertaining  to  the  forms  and  subject-matter  of  legis- 
lative bills.  But  a  few  suggestions  may  be  made  of  more  or  less 
im[>oi  tance  and  of  perha[>s  general  application. 

Subject-matter,  Before  beginning  the  preparation  of  a  bill  the 
subject  matter  must  be  mastered.  The  defects  which  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  intended  to  i*emedy  must  be  thoroughly  con- 
sidered, and  the  effwt  of  the  proposed  I'emedy  must  be  definitely 
determined. 

Our  Legislatures  deal  most  Extensively  with  so  called  adminis- 
trative law,  that  is,  the  law  controlling  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  the  performance  of  administrative  duties  and  the 
exercise  of  administrative  j)owers  by  public  authorities.  The 
draftsman  of  a  bill  proposing  an  improvement  in  administrative 
machinery  must  first  of  all  ascertain  what  powers  and  duties 
already  exist  for  the  purpose  contemplated,  and  who  the  oflScer  is 
having  such  powers  and  duties.  He  must  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  existing  law  determine  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent 
his  proposed  change  will  affect  existing  conditions.  He  must  so 
far  as  possible  conform  his  modification  to  existing  systems  so 
that  there  will  be  the  least  possible  derangement  of  well  tried  and 
smoothly  working  administrative  macliinerv.  If  he  has  deter- 
mined that  a  certain  officer  should  be  vested  ^vith  additional 
power,  he  must  ascertain  how  the  powera  and  duties  of  other 
administrative  officers  are  to  be  thereby  affected.  All  this  will 
require  a  careful  study  of  a  number  of  closely  related  laws,  some 
generally  applicable  to  the  particular  subject  on  which  he  seeks 
legislation,  and  others  special  in  their  nature,  excepting  local  or 
private  interests  from  the  force  and  operation  of  the  general  rule, 
but  which  must  necessarily  be  affected  by  his  proposed  bill. 

Constitutional  limitations.  Even  the  most  careful  draftsman 
will  occasionally  find  that  his  bill  prepared  with  studious  regaixi 
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for  all  possible  contingencies  is  void  and  ineffectual  because  in 
contravention  of  some  unthought  of  constitutional  prohibition. 
Nearly  all  of  our  state  Constitutions  contain  provisions  pro- 
hibiting i>rivate  or  local  bills  on  certain  express  subjects.  These 
provisions  should  be  examined  and  if  the  purpose  contemplated 
by  the  pwpoeed  bill  pertains  to  local  or  private  interests  and  is 
within  either  of  such  express  prohibitions,  the  draftsman  will 
l>erforce  incorporate  his  proposed  change  in  a  general  bill.  In 
any  event  the  draftsman  will  find  it  necessary  to  study  with  care 
all  constitutional  provisions  restraining  legislative  action  and  the 
opinions  of  the  courts  in  cases  involving  the  constitutionality  of 
laws  similar  in  effect  to  that  produced  by  his  bill. 

Title  of  act.  It  is  a  usual  constitutional  requirement  that  the 
object  or  purjiose  of  an  act  be  expressed  in  its  title.  Care  should 
thei-efore  be  taken  that  the  title  of  the  proposed  bill  accurately 
states  its  object.  This  does  not  require  a  statement  of  overv' 
minute  detail  contained  in  the  bill.  Generality  of  the  title  is  not 
objectionable  [State  v.  Wilson,  12  I^a,  (Tcnn.)  246,  253].  The 
title*  may  be  so  broad  and  comprehensive  as  to  include  innumer- 
able minor  snl)je<^ts,  provided  they  are  all  capable  of  being  so 
unit  I'd  and  combined  as  to  form  one  grand  and  comprehensive 
subject  [State  r.  Ban-ett,  27  Kan.  213,  217],  For  instance,  '^\n 
act  in  relation  to  municipal  corporations  "  would  be  sufficient  to 
embrace  provisions  relating  to  cities,  villages,  towns  and  counties, 
where  by  statute  such  term  is  made  to  include  all  these.  The  title 
should  l>e  as  short  as  it  can  possibly  l>e  made  in  conformity  with 
the  constitutional  requirement.  L(mg  titles  are  an  alKmiination. 
They  are  inconvenient  for  reference,  uselessly  encumber  the 
statute  lHx>ks  and  rise  up  to  plague  the  subsequent  draft.sman  who 
seeks  an  amendment  to  the  act. 

ArraiKjcnicnt,  A  bill  which  is  at  all  complicated  or  long  drawn 
our  should  be  arranged  iu  sections.  The  use  of  s(M*tions  permits 
of  a  readier  grasj>  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  bill,  enables  a  more* 
(letinite  and  accurate  reference  to  the  several  i>arts  ther(H)f,  and 
facilitates  amendment  either  iu  the  coui'se  of  its  passage  or  after 
its  enactment.    Sections  of  excessive  length  are  to  be  avoided. 
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In  nearly  all  the  states  amendments  to  existing  statutes  are  made 
by  inserting  the  proposed  change  in  the  section  and  i-eciting  it  at 
length  as  amended ;  in  those  states,  then,  the  shorter  the  section, 
the  less  matter  will  be  required  to  accomplish  a  change  in  the 
statute  by  a  subsequent  amendment.  It  is  fi'equently  desirable 
to  subdivide  a  section  into  subsections  or  subdivisions;  this  is 
specially  the  ease  whei'e  a  number  of  distinct  i>owers  and  duties 
are  imposed  on  an  officer  or  board.  But  excessive  subsectioning 
will  lead  to  confusion  and  facilitate  disarrangement.  Numerous 
sections  ai*e  better  than  a  few  sections  with  many  subdivisions 
and  subsections.  When  a  section  has  onc*e  been  divided  into  sub- 
divisions, such  subdivisions  should  not  be  again  subdivided.  If 
a  subdivision  is  capable  of  again  l)eing  divided  it  should  be  made 
a  separate  section. 

The  arrangement  of  the  sections  of  a  bill  should  be  logical  and 
orderly.  Perhajis  no  fixed  rules  can  l)e  laid  down  controlling 
such  aiTangeinent.  Each  bill  will  of  itself  determine  its  method 
of  classification.  But  general  provisions  should  come  first  and 
special,  local  and  temporary  jn'ovisious  should  be  placed  at  the 
end.  Ilbert  states  as  a  general  rule  [Ilhert's  Legislative  Methods 
and  Forms,  p.  245],  it  is  c(mvenient  to  Lay  down  fii^st  the 
rules  of  law  to  l>e  ol)S(M*ved.  and  tlw^n  to  state  the  authorities  by 
which  they  are  to  be  adminisleivd.  and  the  piwedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  administering  them."  But  whei*e  no  authority  is  in 
existence  for  the  administration  of  the  rules  pi*escribed  the  bill 
should  first  pi-ovide  for  the  creaticm  of  the  office  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  accomplish  the  desired  i-esnlt. 

Language.  Clear  and  concise  language  is  of  first  imjiortance. 
Law  for  lawyei^s  should  not  Ik^  the  invariable  rule,  however  de- 
sirable it  may  be  for  the  lawyei's  themselves.  Statutoiw  law  is 
for  the  most  i)ai^  administered  by  laymen;  it  is  usually  for  the 
guidance  of  men  not  necessarily  expert  in  interpreting  legal  forms 
and  expi*essions;  it  should  therefoi-e  be  expressed  in  clear  and 
intelligible  langimge  without  unnecessary  resort  to  technical 
phraseology. 

If  a  statute  is  in  existence,  as  is  the  (*ase  in  nearly  every  state, 
defining  terms  as  use<l  in  statutes,  reference  should  always  be 
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made  thereto,  and  the  terms  as  there  defined  should  be  used  with 
the  meaning  there  prescribed.  If  by  such  a  statute  a  person  is 
defined  as  including  a  "  person,  firm,  jmrtnership,  association  or 
corporation,"  the  word  person  should  be  used,  and  the  words 
which  it  includes  should  be  omitted.  Such  a  statute  usually  pre- 
iscribes  that  words  in  the  singular  number  include  the  [>lural, 
and  in  the  plural  number  include  the  singular,  and  that  words  of 
the  masculine  gender  include  the  feminine  and  neuter.  For  in- 
stance, the  sentence  "  there  is  assessed  an  excise  tax  to  be  paid 
by  every  corporation,  association,  copai'tnei'ship  or  j)erson  en- 
gaged in  such  traffic,  and  for  each  such  place  where  such  traftic 
is  carried  on  by  such  corporation,  association,  copartnership  or 
person  etc."  [N.Y.  liquor  tax  law  '96  ch.ll2  §11]  could  have  been 
expressed  with  the  same  meaning  thus,  an  excise  tax  is  assessed 
upon  and  shall  be  paid  by,  every  i)erson  engaged  in  such  tniffic  for 
^ach  place  where  it  is  carried  on  by  him  etc." 

Kecognized  rules  of  interpretation  should  also  be  examined  and 
carefully  observed.  It  may  be  well  to  suggest  a  few  of  these  nil(»s, 
though  the  s(*ope  of  this  article  will  not  admit  of  a  consideration 
of  many  of  them.  (1)  The  entire  act  must  be  read  as  a  whole,  and, 
therefore,  the  langiuige  of  one  section  may  atfei  t  the  construction 
of  another.  (2)  Special  provisions  will  control  lliosi^  which  are 
general.  (3)  Kepeals  by  implication  are  not  favored.  (4)  Knowl- 
edge or  intent  under  certain  conditions  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  breach  of  a  j>enal  statute,  so  it  may  or  may  not  be  neiessary 
to  use  the  word  wilfully  "  or  knowingly.'-  (5)  A  common  law 
nile  or  princij)le  is  only  modified  to  the  extent  (expressly  declared 
in  the  terms  of  the  statute.  (tJ)  There  is  a  presumjjtion  against 
the  retroactive  oi)eration  of  a  statute.  (  7)  A  power  conferred  may 
l)e  construed  as  a  duty  enjoined,  i.  e.  may  "  is  frequently  ccni- 
stnied  as  meaning  "  shall." 

Short  sentences "  should  be  used  when  jmssible.  As  said  by 
Jeremy  Bentham  [Works  v.  3,  p.355]  :  When  it  is  necessary  to 
present  a  long  train  of  ideas,  it  is  proi)er  to  assist  the  understand- 
ing by  brevity  of  style.  Each  sepai*ate  sentence  forms  a  resting 
place  for  the  mind." 
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Reasons  for  the  law  should  not  be  included  in  the  act.  Thej 
are  for  the  most  part  unnecessary  and  add  nothing  to  its  force. 
A  statute  which  is  worthy  of  existence  will,  if  drawn  so  as  to 
produce  the  desired  result,  be  sufficiently  clear  to  those  affected 
by  its  provisions  without  argument  expressed  in  the  act.  Intended 
to  serve  as  a  rule  of  conduct  the  act  can  not  be  too  simple,  too 
dear,  too  free  from  dispute.  If  reasons  and  opinions  are  inter- 
mingled with  it,  all  those  are  arrayed  against  it  who  do  not  ap- 
[)rove  Ihe  reasons  or  opinions  which  it  expresses.  Instead  of  be- 
coming stronger,  it  becomes  feebler,  and  an  instrument  of  attack 
is  thus  prepared  for  its  adversaries,  and  it  is  delivered  up  to  their 
disi>utes. 

Amendbuj  existing  statutes.  A  large  pro[)ortion  of  all  bills  are 
amendatory  of  existing  statutes.  In  every  state  revisions  or  con- 
solidations of  general  statutes  are  prepared  fi^om  time  to  time  at 
c  onsiderable  expense  to  the  state  by  commissions  created  for  such 
purpose.  The  work  of  these  commissions  would  be  much  less 
laborious  and  expensive  if  proiwsed  bills  were  drafted  with  si>ecial 
reference  to  former  revised  laws,  either  by  incorporating  proposed 
changes  in  the  body  of  a  similar  section  of  a  revised  law,  or  by  the 
additi<m  of  supplemental  scn  tions  to  articles  or  chapters  of  such 
a  law. 

Amendatory  statutes  are  more  practicable  and  in  nearly  every 
<  as<»  more  desirable.  It  is  seldom  that  a  bill  suggests  an  entirely 
new  idea.  As  a  rule  the  draftsman  finds  that  his  object  can  be 
attain(»d  by  changing  or  extending  the  openition  of  an  existing 
statutory  provision.  In  most  states  this  is  accomplished  by 
amending  the  existing  section  by  incorporating  therein  the  pro- 
]tosed  change.  (V>nstitutional  requirements  are  frequently  pre- 
scribed which  must  of  course  be  carefulh'  and  fully  complied  with. 
For  instance,  in  Indiana  and  Oregon  the  section  amended  m\ist  be 
set  forth  and  published  at  full  length.  This  requirement  is  not 
met  by  the  amendment  of  a  subdivision  of  a  section  to  read  as 
follows,"  but  it  is  necessary  to  reenact  the  whole  section  at  length 
"  however  long  it  may  be,  or  into  however  many  clauses  it  may 
be  divided,-'  introducing  the  amended  clause  in  its  proj)er  place*- 
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[Martinsville  v.  Frieze,  33  Ind.  507;  Cowley  v.  Rushville,  60  Ind. 
327].  In  Nebraska  it  is  provided  that  the  amendatory  act  shall 
rontain  the  sec  tion  amended  and  "  the  section  so  amended  shall 
be  repealed."  A  similar  provision  is  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Kansas  and  Ohio. 

In  yew  York  there  is  no  constitutional  requirement  as  to  the 
fonn  of  amendatory  acts,  but  the  legislative  rules  require  a  bill 
pmposing  an  amendment  to  an  existing  law  to  set  forth  the  sei  - 
tion  amended  in  full,  with  the  new  matter  underlined  and  the 
matter  omitted  indicated  by  brackets.  These  rules  also  require 
a  reference  by  year  and  chapter  number  to  each  prior  act  amend- 
ing the  same  section.  The  reason  for  this  requirement  is  that  the 
act  may  on  its  face  indicate  the  legislative  history  of  the  statute 
which  it  is  proposed  to  alter  and  facilitate  by  reference  to  prior 
acts  the  determination  of  the  status  of  the  law  pertaining  to  the 
subject  at  any  particular  time. 

Revision  and  compilation  of  statutes 

All  slates  find  it  necessary  at  intervals  to  provide  for  compiling 
and  revising  general  statutes.  There  are  many  different  methods 
adopt e<l.  all  having  the  common  purpose  of  classifying,  arranging 
and  consolidating  existing  statutes  so  as  to  facilitate  accessibility 
and  eliminate  inconsistent,  redundant  and  obsolete  provisions. 
The  usual  niethod  is  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
with  full  iK)wer  to  collect,  conii)ile  and  reduce  into  one  act  all  the 
{general  statutes  of  the  state,  but  not  i>crniit'ting  changes  in  their 
subject-matter,  excei)t  to  avoid  rej)etitions  and  disi)0se  of  incon- 
>»istencies.  The  result  of  the  commission's  labors  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislatui'e  for  ratification  as  a  single  act.  This 
method  is  illustrated  by  a  statute  of  North  Carolina  ['03  ch.314] 
directing  a  commission  therein  named  to  collect,  revise  and  re- 
duce into  one  act  the  different  statutes  and  parts  of  statutes, 
which,  from  similarity  of  subjects,  ought,  in  their  opinion,  to  be 
so  arranged,  distributing  them  under  such  titles,  divisions  and 
subjects  as  may  to  them  seem  proper"  etc.  Such  commission 
is  authorized  to  "  rearrange  chapters ;  to  renumber  and  transpose 
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sei^fions:  to  p»roride  other  an«l  different  head  notes:  to  omit  all 
reflated  se»-tion§  or  f»n>ri$H>n$  in  existing  ^arutes,  and,  in  every 
«.Kher  resfiett  to  t-ompleie  s^id  revision  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
theui  shall  seem  iin>|<Hr  and  needful  to  render  said  statutes  plainer 
and  easier  tu  be  undersfo«>i/'  The  i-ommission  is  required  to 
submit  its  revision  to  the  next  iieneral  Asseniblv.  Each  eommis- 
si^mer  is  allomed  <-tim (sensation  at  the  rate  of  flOOO  a  year  with 
an  allowani'e  of  $15«n>  for  rleriral  assistant-e. 

A  commission  m  ith  somem  hat  similar  |>om'ers  has  been  appointed 
in  Florida  rh.lt>2\  This  rommission  is  expressly  directed 
not  to  change  the  phniseoh>«»\  of  a  statute  that  has  been  the  sub- 
jei-t  of  judicial  decision.  They  are  authorized  to  examine  the 
compilation  of  the  laws  of  Florithi  made  by  a  certain  person 
named  in  the  act,  and  if  they  find  such  compulation  satisfactory 
they  may  re<;ommend  its  adoj^tion  as  the  official  compilation. 
This  is  rather  a  unique  pnivision.  thou«r]i  in  a  number  of  staters 
private  cunipiiatious  have  Innni  made  official  by  s|iecial  legislative 
enactment. 

In  Arkansas  a  single  [K*rsi>n  is  name<l  as  a  reviser  and  digester 
of  the  statute  laws  of  the  state  whose  work  when  completed  is  to 
l>e  submitted  to  a  [>ers4m  named  as  examiner  ['03  ch.204].  The 
act  then  provides  for  printing  and  distributing  8(K)0  copies  of  the 
digest  so  calliMl.  Then*  is  appaivntly  no  ]»rovision  made  for  sub- 
mitting the  work  to  or  its  subse^iuent  adoption  by  the  liegislature. 
Hilt  one  year  is*  given  for  completing  the  work. 

In  X<»l»raska  ['0.3  ch.l24]  authority  is  vesti^l  in  a  single  person 
to  prepare  a  compilation  of  the  statutes  without  cost  to  the  state, 
and  the  state  ajqiropriates  a  certain  sum  for  the  puirhase  of  500 
m»\H  of  the  work. 

In  Oklahoma  ['03  ch.32]  a  private  edition  of  the  statutes  is 
made  prcHiiiiipt  ive  evidence  of  the  laws  of  the  territory. 

Another  method  of  compiling,  revising  and  codifying  statute 
hiw  is  by  authorizing  commissions  appointed  for  the  pun)ose  to 
Mubmit  their  work  to  the  Legislature  in  the  form  of  separate  bills 
embodying  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  subjects  embraced  therein. 
This  is  the  form  followed  by  the  New  York  State  Statutory  Re- 
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vision  Commission.  New  Jersey  has  also  used  this  method.  The 
commission  appointed  in  that  state  in  1901  is  continued  in  office 
for  another  year  by  an  act  passed  at  the  last  legislative  session 
['03  ch.232],  by  which  act  the  commission  is  directed  to  present 
such  "  further  bills  "  as  shall  be  prepared  by  them  in  the  mean- 
time to  the  Tjegislature  early  in  its  next  session.  By  an  act 
passed  in  Indiana  ['03  ch.212]  the  governor  was  directed  to  ap- 
point a  commission,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  a  compilation, 
revision  and  codification  of  the  statute  laws  of  Indiana  "  concern- 
ing public,  private  and  other  corporations,  including  statutes  con- 
cerning combinations  and  trusts,  and  also  statutes  relating  to 
highways  and  drainage,  and  such  other  statute  laws  of  the  state 
of  Indiana  as  said  commission  shall  deem  proper."  The  commis- 
sion is  required  to  submit  the  same  in  the  form  of  bills  to  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  method  of  securing  statutory  revision  and  consolidation  is 
doubtless  controlled  in  the  several  states  to  greater  or  less  extent 
by  constitutional  provisions  determining  the  form  of  i)roposed 
bills  presented  to  the  legislature.  In  nearly  all  the  states  where 
revisions  have  been  made  in  bulk  revised  statutes  may  be  enacted 
without  presentment  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  In  Connect  lent  llie 
general  statutes  of  the  state,  as  revised  in  1902,  were  adopted, 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  an  indei)endent  act  of  the  Legislature 
[-03  ch.l53].  Such  an  adoption  of  the  work  of  a  revision  com- 
mission would  probably  be  unauthorized  under  the  system  in  force 
in  New  York,  and  the  siune  is  doubtless  true  in  states  of 
Indiana  and  New  Jersey.  Conceding  that  a  submission  to  a  legis- 
lative body  of  a  complete  consolidation  of  all  th(»  statutes  at  one 
time,  is  more  advantageous  than  the  submission  of  such  a  con- 
solidation and  revision  by  bills  embracing  a  good  portion  of  the 
statute  law  it  is  not  feasible  to  proceed  along  such  linens  in  states 
where  the  Constitution  requires  the  enactment  of  all  statutory 
law  by  presentation  and  consideration  of  printed  bills. 

It  seems  to  be  the  usual  custom,  specially  where  revisions  are 
enacted  in  bulk,  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  such  revisions 
at  the  expense  of  the  stale.    When  appropriations  are  so  nmde 
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they  are  usually  suflScient  to  warrant  a  liberal  distribution  of 
editions  of  the  statutes  to  all  public  officers,  and  provision  is 
thereupon  further  made  for  publishing  and  selling  such  statutes 
at  a  reasonable  rate  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  those 
i^equiring  them.  During  1903  the  statutes  of  Arkansas  ['03  ch. 
204],  Florida  ['03  ch.lG2],  New  Hampshire  ['03  ch.117],  Nebraska 
['03  ch.l24],  South  Dakota  ['03  ch.203]  and  Wyoming  ['03  ch.l2] 
provided  for  publishing  revised  statutes  at  state  expense  and  for 
the  sale  thereof  at  a  reasonable  price  to  the  public. 

Publication  of  session  laws 

An  examination  of  the  session  laws  as  published  in  the  several 
states  discloses  great  variety  in  form  and  method.  In  a  few  of 
the  states  the  acts  as  printed  are  classified  topically,  but  even 
where  such  classification  is  adopted  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of 
any  well  defined  principle,  and  frequently  the  method  used  is 
unscientific  and  illogical. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  carefully  prepared  and  systematically 
arranged  classification  by  subject  would  facilitate  easy  reference 
to  the  several  acts.  Such  a  system  when  once  inaugurated  must 
be  followed  in  each  subsequent  year  so  that  statutes  pertaining 
to  similar  subjects  may  be  found  in  each  year  under  the  same 
head.  The  topical  arraugement  is  of  course  subject  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  compiler.  Whatever  defects  arise  in  lack  of  observ- 
ance of  constituted  arrangement  may  be  usually  attributed  to  the 
frequent  changes,  owing  to  j>oHtical  conditions,  in  the  personnel 
of  the  office  to  which  the  compilation  and  publication  of  session 
laws  is  an  adjunct. 

The  acts  published  in  the  session  laws  are  usually  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  passage,  each  chapter  being  given  a  number  on 
its  being  filed  in  the  proper  office.  This  system  has  its  advantages, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  facility  thus  afforded  of  giving  informa- 
tion by  refei'ence  to  the  proper  chapter  number  before  the  official 
jmblication  of  the  session  laws. 

Where  acts  are  thus  arranged  in  the  session  laws  dependence 
must  be  placed  on  reference  tables  and  indexes  in  ascertaining  the 
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"subjects  covered  by  the  several  acts  contained  in  the  volume. 
Without  a  properly  prepared  index  the  person  desiring  informa- 
tion as  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  law  on  any  particular  sub- 
ject will  be  put  to  great  inconvenience. 

An  examination  of  the  session  law  indexes  at  once  discloses  the 
entire  lack  of  uniformity  in  their  preparation.  The  same  system 
of  subject  entries  can  not  be  found  in  use  in  any  two  states,  and 
even  in  the  same  state  we  seldom  find  the  same  headings  and 
arrangement  used  in  consecutive  volumes.  While  it  may  be 
impracticable  to  suggest  uniformity  in  this  respect  as  to  the 
several  states,  one  with  the  other,  it  would  seem  as  though  it  were 
entirely  feasible  to  secure  the  adoption  in  a  single  state  of  a  fixed 
system  of  subject  headings  and  cross  references,  so  that  a  person 
becoming  familiar  with. the  form  used  in  one  year  would  find  the 
same  classification  in  use  in  subsequent  years.  It  may  not  be  said 
with  fairness  that  the  indexes  of  the  session  laws  of  states  are 
absolutely  bad,  but  few  indexes  can  be  found  which  show  any 
expertness  on  the  part  of  the  compiler.  A  good  index  is  undoubt- 
edly hard  to  make,  but  this  is  the  greater  reason  why  special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  To  the  selection  for  the  work  of  persons  who 
are  specially  fitted  by  experience  or  otherwise.  If  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  a  law  is  no  excuse  to  the  person  affected  thereby,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suggest  that  the  law  be  so  published  as  to  be  readily 
ascertainable  by  him.  It  is  well  enough  to  provide  for  dissem- 
inating knowledge  as  to  statutes  which  are  enacted  by  publication 
at  great  expense  in  newspapers  throughout  the  state,  or  by  liber- 
ally distributing  printed  copies  of  the  laws  as  passed,  but  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  every  man  to  familiarize  himself  with  each  and 
every  act,  so  as  to  rest  content  in  the  assurance  that  none  of  them 
prescribe  his  coui'se  of  conduct  as  n  good  citizen,  or  affect  his 
rights  and  intercuts.  The  state  can  take  no  action  which  will 
bring  more  effectually  to  each  citizen  knowledge  of  the  law  under 
which  he  is  living  than  by  providing  for  a  scientifically  arranged 
and  carefully  prepared  index  to  the  voluminous  mass  of  annually 
or  biennially  enacted  acts  and  resolutions. 

A  number  of  states  provide  by  statute  for  tabulating  all  changes 
in  statutes  which  are  made  from  year  to  year  by  tlie  acts  contained 
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in  the  volumes  of  the  session  laws.  These  tabulations  are  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  amendments  or  repeals  of  existing  laws.  By 
an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Maine  ['03  ch.56]  the  secretary 
of  state  is  required  to  cause  tables  to  be  prepared  showing  what 
general  statutes  have  been  affected  by  subsequent  legislation,  in 
such  manner  as  to  furnish  ready  reference  to  all  changes  in  such 
statutes.''  The  tables  so  prepared  are  printed  in  the  official  edi- 
tions of  the  laws  published  by  the  state.  The  secretary  of  state 
in  Xew  York  under  no  express  authority  of  statute  has  custom- 
arily included  in  tabular  form  at  the  end  of  the  session  laws  tables 
showing  amendments  to  sections  of  the  general  laws,  and  also  to 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  the  Penal  Code,  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure  and  all  local  laws  which  were  .amended  during  the 
l)rior  session  of  the  Legislature.  These  tables  are  of  great  value 
in  determining  the  status  of  laws  which  have  been  revised  from 
time  to  time.  It  would  seem  that  the  advantage  of  such  a  method 
would  ai)peal  to  the  ofticial  compilers  of  session  laws  in  all  the 
states,  and  that  it  would  ultimately  become  of  universal  use. 

In  Montana  by  a  recent  act  ['03  ch.  17]  the  Legislature  has  pro- 
vided that  the  secretary  of  state  shall  cause  the  laws  to  be  pub- 
HhIumI  in  a  specified  form.  Under  this  act  each  law  is  headed  by  a 
chaj»(er  number,  thus  "  Chapter  17,''  using  in  each  instance  the 
arabic  numerals  for  numl>ering.  This  seems  to  be  in  conformity 
with  tlu»  suggestion  made  by  tlie  commission  for  promoting  uni- 
formity of  h*gislation  in  the  United  States,  to  the  effect  that 
"  arabic  numerals  should  be  used  for  chapter  numbers  in  place 
of  the  autiquat(Hl  and  obscure  ronum  numerals." 
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Oovemor.  During  the  year  1903,  Ohio  was  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  states  granting  the  governor  the  veto  ['03  p.962],  leaving 
now  only  two,  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  in  which  this 
power  is  withheld.  The  Ohio  amendment  includes  not  only  the 
right  to  veto  items  in  appropriation  bills,  but  also  the  right  to 
negative  any  section  in  any  bill.  The  veto  of  the  governor  may 
be  overcome  by  a  two  thirds  vote.  In  Kansas  the  Legislature 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  that  the 
governor  may  veto  items  in  appropriation  bills  ['03  ch.545],  but 
this  has  not  yet  been  voted  on  by  the  people.  The  general  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  salary  of  the  governor  continues  to  operate. 
In  Indiana  the  compensation  of  the  executive  was  raised  from 
fSOOO  to  18000  ['03  ch.57]  and  in  Kansas  from  $3000  to  $5000 
['03  ch.240].  In  Tennessee  the  Legislature  provided  for  the  sub- 
mission of  a  constitutional  amendment  extending  the  term  of 
the  governor  from  two  to  four  years  ['03  ch.532].  The  power  of 
the  governor  was  materially  increased  during  the  last  year  by 
the  creation  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  new  officers  whose 
appointment  was  almost  invariably  placed  in  his  hands.  The 
veto  power,  the  longer  term,  the  higher  salary,  the  larger 
appointing  power,  all  point  to  the  increasing  importance  and 
strength  of  the  executive. 

Minor  state  offices.  In  West  Virginia  popular  election  has  been 
substituted  for  appointment  by  the  governor  in  the  choice  of 
secretary  of  state  ['03  ch.21],  and  in  Tennessee  a  proposed  con- 

'fifee  also  Governors  Messages  and  Summary  of  Legislation,  15. 
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fititutional  amendment  provides  for  popular  election  of  the  same 
officer  in  place  of  selection  by  the  Legislature  ['03  ch.532]. 
There  is  noticeable  through  the  legislation  of  1903  a  general  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  salaries  of  officers  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional clerical  assistance  in  the  various  departments,  but  noth- 
ing to  indicate  anything  more  than  normal  expansion  and 
growth.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  changes  in  salary 
have  kept  pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  living  within  the  last 
few  years. 

Civil  service.  Changes  of  only  minor  importance  were  made  in 
the  civil  service  laws.  In  Nevada  it  was  provided  that  any  one 
appointing  or  procuring  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  or  em- 
ployee in  consideration  of  payment  of  any  part  of  the  salary 
attached  to  the  office  is  liable  to  heavy  fine  or  imprisonment  ['03 
ch.2o].  In  Masf^achusetts  public  service  corporations  were  pro- 
hibited from  employing,  promoting  or  discharging  employees  on 
reoommendation  of  public  officers  and  such  recommendation  by 
I)ublic  officers  was  prohibited  ['03  ch.320].  In  Connecticut  a 
minor  amendment  was  passed,  respecting  preference  to  be  given 
to  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  ['03  ch.60].  In  New  Mexico  terri- 
torial and  county  officers  were  i)rohibited  from  becoming  surety 
for  other  persons  ['03  ch.57]. 

Creation  of  new  boards.  By  far  tlie  most  striking  characteristic 
of  legislation  in  regard  to  state  government  during  the  last  year 
was  the  rapid  multiplication  of  new  boards,  bureaus,  commis- 
sions and  other  offices  or  agencies.  Tn  the  year  1901  about  40 
such  organs  of  government  were  created,  in  1902  about  20,  but 
in  1903  about  140  new  officers  and  boards  were  brought  into  exist- 
ence.^   In  addition  to  these,  75  temporary'  commissions  and  39 

^Fifteen  of  these  boards  or  officers  were  constituted  by  the  assignment 
of  new  functions  to  already  existing  boards  or  officers.  These  were  the 
sheep  inspector  of  California,  the  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  In 
Tdnlio  :ui(l  Kansas,  tlio  Mininfr  Bureau  of  Maine,  tlie  entomologist  of  Min- 
nesota, the  Nevada  State  Board  of  Revenue,  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Pensions,  the  Board  of  Military  Examiners  of  Oklahoma,  the  Portage  Oom- 
niission  of  Oregon,  the  state  superintendent  of  banks  in  South  Dakota,  the 
Oyster  Commission  of  Washington,  the  state  In8i)ector  of  mines  in  Wyon>- 
ing,  the  Illinois  Board  of  Classification,  the  New  Jersey  Examining  Board 
of  Health  Officers  and  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  the  Michigan  Examining 
Board  of  Embalmers. 
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special  investigating  commissions  were  provided  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  various  states  during  this  one  year.  Including  both 
temporary  and  permanent  agencies  of  government,  over  200  were 
organized  during  1903.  Of  the  permanent  offices  alone  there 
were  twice  as  many  created  as  had  been  organized  in  the  two 
preceding  years.  This  surprising  number  of  new  branches  of 
state  government  is  distributed  among  the  departments  of 
public  health,  agriculture  and  industry,  finance,  education  and 
philanthropy. 

In  the  interest  of  public  health  over  40  boards  were  estab- 
lished. Boards  of  health  were  organized  in  Arizona  ['03  ch.65], 
Georgia  '['03  p.72]  and  Oregon  ['03  p.82] ;  four  boards  for  the 
examination  and  certification  of  physicians,  of  which  three  were 
in  Arkansas  ['03  ch.22, 98]  and  one  in  South  Dakota  ['03  ch.l76] ; 
one  examining  board  of  health  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors 
in  New  Jersey  ['03  ch.215]  and  a  state  health  inspector  in 
Nebraska  ['03  ch.4].  Five  of  the  new  boards  were  designed  for 
the  examination  of  veterinary  surgeons — Colorado  ['03  ch.170], 
Delaware  ['03  ch.364],  Massachusetts  ['03  ch.249].  North  Caro- 
lina ['03  ch.503]  and  Oregon  ['03  ch.l54]— and  in  addition  to 
these  there  was  provided  a  state  veterinarian  in  Florida  ['03 
ch.l5G]  and  a  state  veterinary  surgeon  in  Colorado  ['03  ch.171]. 
A  l)oard  of  phannac y  was  established  in  Arizona  ['0:5  (11.74]  ; 
three  boards  of  examiners  of  nurses,  in  New  York  ['03  ch.293], 
North  Carolina  ['03  ch.359]  and  Virginia  ['03  ch.191] ;  five 
boards  for  the  examination  of  osteopaths,  in  Arkansas  ['03 
ch.l73],  Michigan  ['03  ch.l62],  Minnesota  ['03  eh.369],  Missouri 
r'03  p.248]  and  Oklahoma  ['03  ch.22] ;  three  examining  boards 
of  embalmers,  in  Maine  ['03  ch.98],  Texas  ['03  ch.95]  and  Michi- 
gan ['03  ch.l32];  two  boards  of  optometry,  in  California  ['03 
ch.234]  and  North  Dakota  ['03  ch.l30] ;  five  boards  of  exam- 
iners of  barbers,  in  Kansas  ['03  ch.70],  New  York  ['03  ch.632], 
Rhode  Island  ['03  ch.llOO],  Utah  ['03  ch.l37]  and  Wisconsin 
['03  ch.191];  a  state  bakery  insjjector  in  Wisconsin  ['03  ch.230 
§6] ;  inspectors  of  meat  and  milk  in  Montana  ['03  ch.l20],  and  a 
board  of  dairy,  pure  food  and  oil  commissioners  in  Idaho  [*()3 
p.95].    The  list  is  completed  with  the  addition  of  two  a\\alo\\\\c 
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boaiHls  whose  function  is  the  distribution  of  dead  bodies  among 
iiuHliral  i^>Uoge$  [Ind.  '03  ch.31,  N.  C.  '03  ch.666],  a  bureau  of  vital 
s(aii8iic8  in  Texas  ['03  ch.l35],  a  laboratory  of  hygiene  in  Maine 
I  lUl  i  h.-*l\V  and  state  chemists  in  Utah  ['03  ch.97]  and  Wyoming 
[  \K\  ch.SlM. 

A  j;ivat  variety  of  boards  for  the  betterment  of  agricultural, 
miuin^  and  other  industrial  interests  was  also  formed  by  the 
Legislatures-    More  closely  allied  to  agnriculture  are  those  in 
the  following  list.    In  three  states  a  horticultural  department 
was  organized,  Oalifornia  ['03  ch.379]  (reoi^anization),  Idaho 
l'l»3  iKlUTj  and  South  Dakota  ['03  ch.215];  a  state  inspector  at 
large  was  provided  in  Montana  ['03  ch.109],  while  a  state  in- 
si»ocior  of  horiiculturi'  was  established  in  Montana  ['03  ch.109] 
aiiil  Arkansas  [HUt  di.203  ^2]  and  a  nursery  inspector  in  New 
llampshiro  ['03  oh.43].    A  board  for  the  administration  of  farm- 
iM's  iiisiituit^s  was  authorized  in  Minnesota  ['03  chi!21],  and 
ilhvriors  ol*  the  state  fair  iu  Montana  ['03  ch.96].   A  live  stock 
Nauitaiy  board  was  organized  in  Minnesota  ['03  chJJ21],  cattle 
^•iMuuiisisiinu  is  provided  in  Vermont  ['02  ch.85],  brand  inspect- 
or.^ iu  TiOorado  fi^^  oh. 170],  sheep  inspectors  in  Utah  ['03  ch.42], 
i*uU(ornia  [\K\  ih.LV^Tl  and  Colorado  ['03  ch.171].    A  state 
^K»\iUr\  ashOiiaiion  was  ivi\>gnizod  in  Kansas  ['03  ch.28],  game 
.v.iA  lUU  waiiii^u.s  wotx^  osiablislied  in  New  Mexico  ['03  ch.48 
ij  Mui    lVnui'?>Mv   !/0;i  ih.lOO],  oyster  commissioners  in 
S^':iU  Omoliua  [\K^  ih.5U>]  and  Washington  ['03  ch.l66],  a 
Y^.vwt;  Lvr  ^Ui'll  Q:*lunics  in  New  Jersey  ['03  ch.265],  and  an 
y>j^\cUi;v      ^.vaubciiiejk  in  New  Jersey  ['03  ch.256]  (reorganiza- 
S^^yV^^tt      auoiher  diitH*tion  we  find  a  new  group  of 
JillMt'.M  h^''>.'->J*'*      Idaho        ch.89],  a  department  of  state 
f'Tr1?tf\  ^i^\\vS  ^^i^^"^*  tvAe*l  warden  in  Wisconsin  ['03  ch.450] 

foiH^Htry  warden  and  firewardens  in 
highway  commissions  were  estab- 
[f|l\i,vr                       Michigan  ['03  ch.203]  and  Penn- 
rtlWV  ^  ^^^^  Uoaid  of  Irrigation  might  also 
^  "'I,  aud  inasmuch  as  the  Dela- 


liH^^^gi^lUuted  a  board  of  immigration 
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commissioners,  that  new  agency  might  also  be  appi-opriatelj 
added  ['03  ch.333]. 

Mining  interests  are  responsible  for  the  creation  of  a  long  list 
of  boards.  A  bnrean  of  labor  statistics  and  inspection  of  work- 
shops and  factories  was  organized  in  Oregon  ['03  p.205],  a 
department  of  mines  (reorganization)  in  Pennsylvania  ['03 
ch.l37],  a  state  mining  bureau  in  Maine  ['03  ch.227]  and  a  min- 
eral department  in  Colorado  ['03  ch.151].  A  board  of  coal  min- 
ing examiners  waa  provided  in  Missouri  ['03  p.242],  a  chief 
mining  inspector  in  Tennessee  ['03  ch.237],  in  Kansas  ['03  ch.544] 
the  state  secretary  of  mine  industries  was  constituted  a  state  in- 
spector of  weights,  measures  and  scales  at  coal  mines  and  in  Wy- 
oming the  state  geologist  was  constituted  inspector  of  other  than 
coal  mines  ['03  ch.35]. 

The  financial  side  of  state  activity  is  represented  in  a  number 
of  new  organs  of  government.  In  Florida  the  office  of  state 
auditor  waa  authorized  ['03  ch.l4],  in  New  Mexico  the  office  of 
traveling  auditor  and  bank  examiner  was  created  ['03  ch.54] 
and  in  South  Dakota  the  public  examiner  was  constituted  super- 
intendent of  banks  ['03  ch.79  §2-4].  Boards  of  public  account- 
ants were  organized  in  Illinois  ['03  p.281]  and  Washington  ['03 
ch.72].  A  state  board  of  revenue  stands  to  the  credit  of  Nevada 
['03  ch.69  §15],  a  board  of  deposits  to  Idaho  ['03  p.375],  and  a 
board  of  pensions  was  created  in  North  Carolina  [-03  ch.273  §5]. 
The  list  is  completed  with  New  Hampshire's  Board  of  License 
(Commissioners  ['03  ch.95], Vermont's  Court  of  Claims  ['02  ch.3S- 
39]  and  the  arid  land  boards  of  Montana  ['03  cli.114]  and  Utah 
['03  ch.71]. 

In  the  province  of  charities  and  corrections,  important  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  existing  machinery.  These  include  a 
board  of  charities  and  corrections  in  California  ['03  ch.363],  a 
board  of  pardons  in  Indiana  ['03  ch.236],  a  board  of  prison 
industries  and  board  of  classification  in  Illinois  ['03  p.271],  a 
bureau  of  child  and  animal  protection  in  Montana  ['03  ch.115], 
and  an  inspector  of  child  labor  in  Oregon  ['03  p.79]. 

Educational  boards  were  instituted  in  a  few  cases  only.  A 
schoolbook  commission  was  organized  in  Georgia  ['03  p.53]. 
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boards  of  law  examiners  in  Tennessee  ['03  ch.247]  and  Wash- 
ington ['03  ch.l85].  State  library  boards  and  librarians  were 
established  in  Virginia  ['03  ch.253  §1-18]  and  Washington 
['03  ch.171]  (reorganization),  a  traveling  library  commission  in 
Colorado  ['03  eh.l40],  a  department  of  traveling  libraries  in 
Wisconsin  ['03  ch.348].  There  was  also  created  a  division  of 
public  records  in  Pennsylvania  ['03  ch.l35]  and  a  commission  on 
uniformity  of  state  legislation  in  Virginia  ['03  ch.l09].  Under 
this  category  we  might  also  include  the  State  Art  Society  of 
Minnesota  ['03  ch.119]. 

Of  a  scientific  or  quasi  scientific  character  are  the  Greological 
and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Connecticut  ['03  ch.l33],  the 
Board  of  Examining  Surveyors  of  Idalio  ['03  p.81],  the  state 
engineers  in  Nevada  ['03  ch.4],  Utah  ['03  ch.lOO]  and  Nebraska 
[H)3  ch.l05],  the  state  entomologists  of  Arkansas  ['03  ch^3 
§2],  Minnesota  ['03  ch.237]  and  Montana  ['03  ch.59],  the  state 
architect  of  Nebraska  ['03  ch.l08],  the  sealers  of  weights  and 
measures  in  Idaho  [^03  p.87],  the  commissioufer  of  public  print- 
ing in  Colorado  ['03  ch.l52]. 

Military  in  nature  are  the  armory  commissioners  of  North 
Dakota  ['03  (11.48  §2],  the  Board  of  Militai-y  Examiners  of  Okla- 
homa ['03  eh.20  §10],  the  adjutant  general  of  Arkansas  ['03  ch.l24 
§1],  and  possibly  the  Police  Department  of  Connecticut  ['03 
eh.l41]. 

Voting  machine  commissions  were  created  in  four  states, 
namely,  California  ['03  ch.226],  Connecticut  (temporary  board 
made  permanent)  ['03  ch.207  §1],  Illinois  ['03  p.l78  §3]  and 
Massachusetts  ['03  ch.368]  (reorganization). 

Several  permanent  boards  were  organized  as  custodians  of 
state  property.  These  were  the  (^oocli  Bridge  Monument  Com- 
missioners in  Delaware  ['03  ch.445],  the  trustees  for  Fort 
Massac  in  Illinois  ['03  p. 42],  and  the  State  House  Commission 
in  Rhode  Island  ['02  ch.l051]. 

Difficult  of  classification  are  the  Portage  Commissioners  of 
Oregon  ['03  p.l08],  the  State  Fireman's  Association  of  South 
Dakota  ['03  ch.24],  Oregon's  Board  for  Licensing  Sailors  Board- 
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ing  Houses  and  Hotels  ['03  p.238],  and  the  state  supervisors  of 
naval  stores  in  Florida  ['03  ch.lO]  and  Georgia  ['03  p.77]. 

Temporary  commissions  were  appointed  to  tlie  number  of  75. 
The  principal  purposes  for  which  they  were  organized  were 
charities  and  corrections,  industrial  conditions,  health,  educa- 
tion and  finance.  Twenty-four  commissions  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  states  at  various  expositions  and  18  commissions 
on  historic  spots. 

This  rapid  multiplication  of  administrative  machinery  has 
not  escaped  notice  by  those  connected  with  the  official  service. 
During  the  last  year  the  governors  of  several  states  in  their 
messages  called  attention  to  the  constant  growth  of  state 
boards  and  commissions.  Governor  Durbin  of  Indiana  alluded 
to  the  increase  of  bureaus  "  at  a  prodigious  rate,  some  desirable, 
others  of  small  practical  consequence,  and  still  others  that  are 
next  to  needless."  Governor  Morrison  of  Idaho  criticized  the 
general  disposition  "  to  create  new  departments  and  officers 
rather  than  make  more  comprehensive  and  efficient  those  which 
exist."  Governor  Savage  of  Nebraska  declared  that  "  bureaus 
and  departments  have  been  established  absolutely  without  any 
apparent  justification."  The  principal  causes  for  this  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  boards  appear  to  be,  in  the  first  place, 
the  general  extension  of  state  activity  in  new  directions  under 
the  stress  of  modern  industrial  and  urban  conditioDS.  It  will 
be  observed  that  sanitary  regulations,  chanties  and  corrections, 
finance,  and  protection  of  miners  include  most  of  the  agencies 
organized  in  1903,  and  a  general  survey  of  the  field  would  show 
that  most  of  the  new  boards  have  come  forward  in  response  to 
the  demand  of  the  new  needs  arising  out  of  the  new  conditions 
of  modem  life.  A  second  cause  of  this  development  is  the  poli- 
tician's desire  to  add  to  the  "  civil  list "  of  the  party  by  the  cre- 
ation of  new  places  for  political  workers.  In  the  absence  of 
civil  service  regulations,  this  is  often  a  powerful  influence  and 
gives  a  partial  if  not  a  complete  explanation  of  many  cases. 
Another  cause  worthy  of  mention  is  the  trade  or  professional 
spirit  which  would  exclude  couipetition  on  the  i)art  of  those 
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outside  the  craft,  and  hence  is  ready  to  lobby  for  state  super- 
vision and  regulation.  A  combination  of  all  three  of  these 
motives  it  is  impossible  for  most  &tate  Legislatures  to  resist. 

Abolition  of  boards  and  offices.  A  considerable  number  of 
boards  and  state  offices  abolished  during  the  past  year, 
though  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  created.  In 
Maine  the  inspector  general  of  beef  and  pork,  the  inspector  of 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  the  state  prover  of  firearms  were  abolished 
['03  ch.41,  42,  51].  In  New  Mexico  the  office  of  oil  inspector 
['03  ch.3],  in  Connecticut  the  office  of  state  fire  marshal  ['03 
ch.l41],  in  California  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  Barbers,  cre- 
ated in  1901  ['03  ch.l51]  were  abolished;  a  few  other  cases  are 
also  found.  These  instances  taken  together  do  not  in  any  way 
constitute  a  reaction  against  the  overwhelming  tendency  to 
which  attention  has  just  been  called. 

Centralization.  Centralization  of  power  in  the  state  govern- 
ment may  signify  the  extension  of  the  activity  of  the  state  into 
a  sphere  of  private  initiative  hitherto  undisiturbed,  as  when  the 
state  government  undertakes  the  licensing  of  embalmers,  osteo- 
paths or  opticians.  Or  centralization  may  refer  to  the  subtrac- 
tion of  power  from  the  local  governments  and  addition  to  the 
central  government,  as  for  example  when  the  state  takes  from 
the  localities  the  control  of  the  insane  and  paupers,  or  when  the 
state  institutes  closer  supervision  and  control  of  local  action. 
Again  centralization  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  consolidation 
and  unification  of  purely  state  organs  of  government,  as  when 
a  state  board  of  control  takes  the  place  of  a  number  of  scattered 
and  independent  boards  or  offices.  Of  the  entrance  of  the  state 
government  on  hitherto  undisturbed  fields  of  private  activity 
there  are  many  illustrations  afforded  by  the  legislation  of  1903 
and  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  significance  of  this 
tendency.  The  state  has  also  gained  at  the  expense  of  the 
localities  in  many  ways.  Thus  in  California  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  is  empowered  to  inspect  the  chari- 
table, correctional  and  penal  institutions  of  the  localities;  in 
Michigan  local  road  officers  are  required  by  the  recent  act  to 
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report  to  the  newly  created  State  Highway  Department;  in  New 
Jersey  with  the  creation  of  the  Examining  Board  of  Health  Offi- 
cers and  Sanitary  Inspectors,  it  is  provided  that  the  localities 
may  not  appoint  health  officers  or  sanitary  inspectors  nnless 
duly  licensed.  Most  significant  of  all,  however,  is  the  creation 
of  the  State  Police  Department  of  Connecticut,  providing  for 
state  officers  to  cooperate  with  the  local  authorities,  as  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  consolidating  tendencies  in  state  government  observed  in 
1901  and  1902  were  not  strongly  marked  in  1903.  There  are  a 
few  eases  in  point,  but  only  a  few  and  these  of  minor  importance. 
In  California  the  state  commissioner  of  horticulture  takes  the 
place  of  the  former  Board  of  Horticulture  and  the  state  horti- 
cultural quarantine  officer;  in  Colorado  the  state  commissioner 
of  public  printing  combines  the  functions  of  state  printing  clerk 
and  state  measurer  of  printing;  in  Connecticut  the  fire  marshal 
is  absorbed  in  the  State  Police  Department.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  evident  a  tendency  to  break  up  the  unity  of  office  in  some 
places,  and  introduce  an  element  of  decentralization.  Thus  in 
South  Dakota  instead  of  one  state  inspector  of  oil  the  law  pro- 
vided for  three  district  inspectors;  in  North  Dakota  instead  of  a 
state  game  warden  there  are  henceforth  to  be  two  district  war- 
dens; in  place  of  a  state  mine  inspector  in  Wyoming  there  are  to 
be  three  district  inspectors.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  new 
boards  created  are  only  offshoots  of  older  boards  or  commissions 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  which  they  might  have  remained,  even 
though  the  division  of  labor  called  for  a  functional  separation. 

In  conclusion,  the  most  striking  changes  in  the  general  struc- 
ture of  state  government  during  1903  were  the  rapid  growth  of 
governmental  organs,  and  the  absence  of  any  sys<tematic  effort 
to  consolidate,  coordinate  or  unify  these  new  branches  of  admin- 
istration. Hence,  indiscriminate  increase  of  boards,  bureaus, 
commissions  and  other  offices  without  any  attempt  to  curb  the 
spoils  system  through  the  civil  service  or  to  open  the  way  to 
party  responsibility  through  centralization  of  authority,  may 
be  given  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  legislation  of  1903. 
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Among  the  most  important  single  enactments  of  the  year  are 
the  Oregon  law  enacted  to  carry  out  the  proTisions  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for  the  initiative  in  referen- 
dum, the  New  Hampshire  amendment  providing  an  educational 
qualification  for  voting,  and  the  Wisconsin  law  which  will  be 
submitted  to.  vote  in  November  1904  providing  for  direct  pri- 
niaries  and  introducing  other  novel  features  in  party  organiza- 
tion. The  movement  to  secure  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  election  of  United  States  senators  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people  has  made  progress  and  there  has  been  considerable 
important  legislation  relative  to  party  organization,  party  enrol- 
ment, primaries,  voting  machines  and  corrupt  practices. 

Constitutions.  Connecticut  is  to  make  another  attempt  to 
revise  its  Constitution  which  was  adopted  in  1818.  Revision 
thi'ongh  a  constitutional  convention  having  failed  the  Legisla- 
ture has  proposed  a  revision  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  will  be  referred  to  the  Legislature  of 
1905  and  if  repassed  will  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  adop- 
tion or  rejection. 

Though  the  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire  provides  for  the 
submission  of  the  question  of  calling  a  convention  every  seven 
years  the  state  is  still  acting  under  the  Constitution  adopted  in 
1792.  This  Constitution  has  been  amended  but  three  times. 
Constitutional  conventions  have  adopted  the  plan  of  submit- 
ting to  the  voters  certain  specific  amendments  rather  than  an 
entire  revision  of  the  Constitution.  This  was  the  plan  followed 
by  the  convention  which  met  in  December  1902.  The  convention 
proposed  10  amendments  of  which  foui*'  were  adopted  and  six 
rejected  at  an  election  held  in  March  1903.  The  amendments 
adopted  related  to  educational  qualificaticm  for  voting,  qualifica- 
tions of  militia  oflScers,  taxation  and  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade.    The  exaujple  of  New  Hampshire  in  i-esistiug  the  gen 
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eial  trend  toward  voluminous  and  frequently  revised  Constitu- 
tions is  noteworthy.  Though  since  the  original  Constitution  of 
1792  four  constitutional  conventions  have  been  held,  they  have 
restricted  their  labor  to  the  proposal  of  a  few  changes  and  addi- 
tions to  the  original  Constitution  of  a  strictly  fundamental 
cliaracter. 

The  governors  of  Rhode  Island,  Georgia,  Michigan,  Nebraska 
and  West  Virginia  recommend  the  holding  of  a  constitutional 
convention  and  the  Legislatures  of  Idaho  ['03  p.456],  Michigan 
['03  ch.32]  and  Nebraska  ['03  (jh.lGo]  have  submitted  this 
(luestion  to  vote  in  November  1904. 

Constitutional  amendments.  Of  the  26  amendments  submitted 
to  the  people  in  1903,  12  were  adopted  and  14  rejected.  Eleven 
amendments  referred  to  Legislatm'es  of  1903  by  preceding  Legis- 
latures were  not  repassed.  Thirteen  amendments  were  referred 
by  the  Legislatures  of  1903  to  succeeding  Legislatures  and  57 
amendments  were  submitted  to  the  people  to  be  voted  on  in 
1904 

Direct  legislation.  Oregon  has  adopted  an  act  carrying  out  the 
I>ro visions  of  the  constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  1902  pro- 
viding for  the  initiative  and  referendum  ['03  p.244].  The  form 
of  petition  and  the  method  of  verification  of  signatures  is  pre- 
scribed. The  county  clerk  is  to  compare  the  signatures  of  the 
l)etitiouers  with  their  signatures  on  the  registration  books  and 
certify  the  r(^sult  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Signatures  not  cer- 
tified as  genuine  by  the  county  clerk  may  be  accepted  on  proof 
as  to  their  genuineness.  Any  person,  committee  or  organiza- 
tion filing  a  i>etition  or  opposing  the  same  may  furnish  the  secre- 
tary of  state  with  pamphlets  explaining  or  giving  arguments  for 
or  against  the  proposition.  These  pamphlets  must  be  furnished 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  furnish  a  copy  to  every  qualified  voter 
in  the  state.  All  such  pamphlets  are  to  be  bound  with  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  measure  and  sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  to 
local  officers  for  distribution  at  the  time  of  rc^gisl ration  to  all 
voters  registering. 

The  initiative  may  be  used  to  propose  and  pass  constitutional 
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amendments  as  well  as  statutes.  Under  this  system  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  may  be  adopted  much  more  speedily  than 
under  the  other  method  provided  in  the  Constitution.  A  legis- 
lative resolution  for  a  constitutional  amendment  must  be  passed 
by  two  Legislatures  and  voted  on  by  the  people.  This  proced- 
ure w4th  the  system  of  biennial  sessions  requires  at  least  five 
years  to  secure  an  amendment.  Under  the  system  of  the  initia- 
tive a  petition  signed  by  8^  of  the  voters  may  be  presented  four 
months  previous  to  any  regular  election  and  its  adoption  at  that 
election  is  final.  It  therefore  takes  less  than  one  fifth  as  long 
to  secure  an  amendment  under  the  new  system.  Massachusetts 
has  referred  to  the  next  Legislature  an  amendment  applying  the 
initiative  to  constitutional  amendments  ['03  p.583].  It  is  much 
more  cautious  however  in  trusting  to  the  new  device.  The 
amendment  must  be  proposed  by  50,000  voters,  approved  by  15 
senators  and  a  majority  of  the  representatives,  and  adopted  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  i)eople  at  one  election  and  by  a  two 
thirds  vote  at  a  succeeding  election.  Rejected  amendments  may 
not  be  proposed  again  for  three  years,  and  the  amendment  as 
proposed  in  the  petition  may  be  revised  by  the  Legislature 
before  being  submitted. 

Missouri  has  submitted  to  vote  in  November  1904  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  providing  for  the  initiative  and  referendum 
['03  p.280]  and  Nevada  has  referred  to  the  next  Legislature  a 
similar  proposal  ['03  p.231].  In  Nevada  the  Legislature  of  1901 
had  referred  to  the  Legislature  of  1903  a  proposition  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for  a  peculiar  form  of  referen- 
dum as  described  in  last  year's  Kvciew,  but  the  Legislature  this 
year  substituted  for  this  proposal  one  providing  for  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  similar  in  content  to  those  adopted  in 
other  states. 

Overlegislation  and  special  laws.  The  governors  of  Michigan. 
California,  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee  and  Utah  dwell  on  the  evils  of  overlegislation.  Dur- 
ing the  year  Oct.l,  1902,  to  Oct.l,  1903,  14,394  laws  and  resolu- 
tions were  passed  and  of  these  but  5406  were  general  and  per- 
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manent  in  character  or  of  sufficient  importance  as  special  or 
temporal'^'  enactments  to  be  included  in  the  Summary  of  Legisln- 
Hon,  During  the  corresponding  year  1900-1,  14,190  laws  were 
passed  of  which  5482  were  includcHl  in  this  Sumnmry.  In  com- 
paring statistics  of  legislation  odd  yeara  must  be  compared  with 
odd  and  even  with  even,  as  some  states  have  their  biennial  sessions 
in  odd  and  some  in  even  years,  there  being  almost  three  times 
as  much  legislation  in  odd  as  in  even  years.  During  the  last 
biennial  period  19,984  laws  were  passed  and  this  has  been  about 
the  average  for  recent  biennial  periods. 

North  Carolina  leads  in  the  number  of  laws  passed  during 
1903  with  1263  enactments.  The  Legislature  was  in  session  63 
days  turning  out  an  average  of  20  laws  a  day.  The  Illinois 
Legislature  on  the  other  hand  was  in  session  121  days  and 
passed  226  law^s  or  an  average  of  less  than  two  a  day.  There 
seems  here  to  be  little  connection  between  length  of  session  and 
number  of  laws  enacted.  The  difference  is  caused  by  restric- 
tions on  special  legislation  contained  in  the  Illinois  Constitu- 
tion. The  result  certainly  shows  great  gain  for  the  more  ado 
quate  consideration  of  general  laws.  Legislators  in  states  in 
which  there  is  much  special  legislation  complain  that  their  time 
is  so  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  the  numerous  special 
acts  required  by  their  constituents  that  they  are  unable  to  give 
due  attention  to  important  general  measures. 

The  restrictions  on  special  legislation  contained  in  the  new 
Virginia  Constitution  have  already  borne  fruit  in  reducing  the 
number  of  laws  passed.  The  Legislature  which  met  Dec. 4,  1901, 
was  in  session  91  days  and  passed  094  acts  of  which  approxi- 
mately 87  were  general  and  permanent  in  character.  The  first 
session  of  the  Legislature  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
which  began  July  15,  1902,  up  to  Xov.19,  19015,  excluding  the  long 
adjournments  taken,  had  been  in  session  20,3  days.  During  this 
period  but  319  law^s  were  passed  of  which  about  12.3  were  gen 
eral  and  permanent  in  character. 

Florida  will  vote  in  November  1904  on  a  constitutional  amend 
raent  restricting  special  legislation  [-03  p.G43],  and  Tennessee 
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on  iiu  amendment  permitting  the  Legislature  to  enact  local  road, 
fence  and  stock  laws  ['03  p.532].    Governor  Gage  of  California 
thinks  that  restrictions  on  special  legislation  have  developed 
an  evil  more  serious  than  that  of  six^cial  laws;    while  the  evil 
that  was  iniendiMl  to  he  mncdicd    .    .    .    was  a  very  s<-»rious 
one,  still  the  new  evil  of  the  enactment  of  general  laws  to  fit 
special  cases  is  more  serious  and  it  would  be  well  for  this  con- 
stitutional section  to  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  necessary 
exceptions,  thereby  doiiig  away  with  this  injurious  method  of 
legislative  evasion."    There  is  doubtless  great  justice  in  this 
criticism.   The  codes  and  general  laws  of  many  states  in  which 
special  legislation  is  prohibited  are  continually  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  some  particular  case  that  should  be  provided  for,  if  at 
all,  by  special  enactments.    Constitutional  restriction  is  cer- 
tainly a  poor  substitute  for  the  greater  self-control  in  these 
matters  exercised  generally  by  British  Legislatures.  Governor 
Odell  of  New  York  while  deprecating  the  number  of  special  acts, 
points  out  ways  in  which  the  I^egislature  may  itself  apply  thQ 
remedy.    He  suggests  that  the  nuinerous  amendments  to  the 
game  law  can  be  obviated  by  a  general  statute  according  to 
boards  of  supervisors  under  the  control  of  the  State  Forest, 
Fish  and  Game  Commission,  the  right  to  adopt  regulations  in 
conformit}"  with  the  general  statute  for  their  own  particular 
localities.    Governor  Odell  also  sent  in  a  special  message  to 
the  Legislature  calling  attention  to  the  numerous  special  bills 
each  year  validating  the  issue  of  bonds  by  localities  and  recom- 
mending that  some  local  body  be  vested  with  power  to  legal- 
ize such  bonds  without  burdening  the  Legislature  with  their 
consideration. 

Legislative  apportionment.  Since  the  federal  census  of  1900, 
20  states  have  reapportioned  representation  in  both  houses  of 
the  Ix^gislatui'e  and  15  states  in  either  the  upper  or  lower 
branch.  Inequality  of  representation  due  to  disapportionate 
representation  of  the  small  towns  is  still  an  unsettled  problem 
in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  Governor  Garvin  of  Rhode 
Island  states  that  one  twelfth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state 
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dwelling  in  small  towns  possess  more  power  in  legislation  than 
the  remaining  eleven  twelfths.  Governor  Chamberlain  of  Con- 
necticut while  maintaining  that  each  town  should  forever  have 
one  representative  holds  that  the  larger  tow^ns  and  cities  should 
have  representation  in  some  degree  proportional  to  their  popu- 
lation. Fnder  the  existing  provision  each  town  or  city  has  not 
more  than  two  nor  less  than  one  representative. 

Sessions.  (lovernor  Heyward  of  South  Carolina  advocates  a 
change  from  annual  to  biennial  sessions.  On  the  other  hand 
Governor  Terrell  of  Georgia  testifies  to  the  superiority  of  the 
annual  session:  **v Annual  sessions  of  the  Tx»gislatures  have 
made  it  easy  to  enact  new  statutes  as  well  as  to  amend  or  repeal 
old  ones  so  as  to  supply  omissions  or  correct  defects  disclosed 
by  experience,  and  in  consequence  we  have  a  system  just,  simple 
and  in  every  way  suited  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  i)eopk\'' 

(Georgia  has  changed  the  date  of  the  opening  of  its  annual 
sesi^ion  from  October  to  June  ['02  p.6G],  and  California  has 
submitted  to  vote  in  November  1904  a  constitutional  amendment 
<*hjinging  the  opening  of  the  session  from  January  to  February 
p.7:36]. 

Legislative  procedure.  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of 
Governor  Bliss,  Michigan  has  submitted  to  vote  in  November 
1004  an  amendment  repealing  the  limitation  on  the  introduction 
of  new  bills  to  the  first  50  days  of  the  session.  Governor  Bliss 
states  that  the  only  effect  of  tlie  limitation   has  **  to 

keep  the  Legislature  practically  idle  for  50  days  while  bills  are 
pouring  into  the  legislative  ho])per.  The  House  and  Senate 
journals  are  burdened  with  hundreds  of  titles  whose  only  i»ur 
pose  is  to  nullify  the  time  limit.''  Following  Governor  Durliin's 
suggestion  Indiana  has  passed  an  act  providing  that  bills  shall 
be  engrossed  and  enrolled  from  specially  designed  type  sehM  ied 
by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Printing  and  copyrighled  for  (hr 
exclusive  use  of  the  state  ['0:5  ch.l-o].  Governor  Dui  bin  siah's 
that  "in  the  hurry  of  legislation  there  are  frequently  presented 
to  the  governor  enrolled  bills  in  which  changes  or  erasures  have 
been  made.    Such  changes  may  be  mere  corrections  or  (hey  may 
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be  intentional  erasures."  A  constitutional  amendment  to  be 
submitted  in  California  provides  that  each  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature shall  be  entitled  to  a  private  secretary  of  his  own  selection 
P03  p.736]. 

Direct  election  of  United  States  senators.  During  1903, 14  states 
have  applied  to  Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  convention  to 
consider  the  election  of  United  States  senators  by  direct  vote. 
Seven  of  these  states  had  already  made  the  same  application  in 
1901.  Up  to  the  present  lime  20  states  have  made  application 
to  Congress  for  a  constitutional  convention,  12  in  1901,  1  in 
1902  and  7  new  states  in  1903.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  on  the  application  of  two  thirds  of  the 
several  states,  Congress  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments.  Under  this  provision  the  application  of  10  more 
states  is  necessary  to  secure  action  by  Congress. 

An  interesting  legal  point  is  raised  by  the  fact  that  Florida 
adopted  a  resolution  applying  to  Congress  for  a  convention  but 
later  at  the  same  session  rescinded  its  application.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  a  state  after  once  making  application  can  after- 
ward rescind  its  action.  It  will  be  recalled  that  New  Jersey 
and  Ohio  revoked  their  ratification  of  the  14th  amendment  and 
New  York  of  the  15th  amendment.  The  legality  of  this  action 
was  not  decided  as  ratification  by  these  states  was  not  needed 
to  make  the  necessary  three  fourths.  Of  course  in  the  case  of 
an  application  to  Congress,  Congress  would  necessarily  be  the 
judge  as  to  whether  the  aiyplication  were  in  proper  form  and 
only  in  case  Congress  accepted  the  application  could  its  legality 
be  tested  in  the  courts. 

Suffrage  qualifications.  New  Hampshire  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
28,601  to  S20i>  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  an  educa- 
tional qualification  for  voting  consisting  of  ability  to  read  the 
Constitution  in  the  English  language  and  to  write.  This  quali- 
fication, however,  does  not  ai'ply  to  persons  (10  years  of  age  or  to 
any  person  who  now  has  the  ri^ht  to  vote. 

Governor  ITunn  of  Delaware  recommends  the  abolition  of  the 
registration  fee  as  a  qualification  for  voting  saying  that  it  has 
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not  diminished  but  rather  increased  existing  evils.  In  Texas 
on  the  other  hand  where  the  poll  tax  must  be  paid  many  months 
previous  to  the  election,  the  results  seem*  to  have  been  in  the 
main  satisfactory  and  Governor  Sayers  recommends  legislation 
to  make  the  amendment  more  effective. 

Woman  suffrage.  The  New  Hampshire  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  woman  suffrage  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
13,089  to  21,788.  Governor  Toole  of  Montana  recommends  the 
submission  of  the  question  in  that  state,  and  the  Legislature 
of  Utah  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  the  success  of  woman 
suffrage  in  Utah  and  urging  its  adoption  by  other  states  ['03 
p.206].  The  resolution  recites  that  "equal  suffrage  has  been 
in  operation  since  the  advent  of  statehood  during  which  time, 
women  have  exercised  the  privilege  of  voting  generally  and 
intelligently  with  the  result  that  a  higher  standard  of  candi- 
dates have  been  elected  for  office,  elections  have  been  made 
peaceful,  orderly  and  dignified,  the  general  character  of  legisla- 
tion improved,  intelligence  in  political  and  civil  and  social  mat- 
ters much  increased  and  .  .  .  the  women  of  Utah  have 
not  in  any  sense  been  deprived  of  any  of  their  womanly 
qualities." 

Party  organization.  The  direct  primary  law  to  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  of  Wisconsin  in  November  1904  contains  some 
novel  and  interesting  changes  in  party  organization.  The  state 
central  committee  is  to  be  elected  by  the  candidates  for  the 
various  state  offices  and  for  the  Ijegislature  nominated  at  the 
direct  primary.  It  is  to  consist  of  two  members  from  each  con- 
gressional district  and  a  chairman.  The  candidates  above  men- 
tioned are  also  to  meet  at  the  capitol  and  formulate  the  state 
platform  of  the  party. 

The  party  precinct  committee  is  to  be  elected  at  the  primary 
held  for  the  nomination  of  candidates.  This  committee  consists 
of  three  members  and  the  one  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes  is  chairman.  The  party  i)recinct  chairmen  of  a  city, 
county  or  assembly  district  make  up  the  party  committee  of  the 
city,  county  or  district;  the  chairmen  of  the  assembly  district 
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committees  form  the  state  senatorial  committee,  the  chairmen 
of  the  senatorial  district  committees  form  the  congressional 
district  committee.  At  meetings  of  the  city,  connty  and  assem- 
bly district  committees  each  precinct  chairman  has  one  vote  for 
erery  50  Totes  or  major  fraction  thereof  cast  by  his  party. 

The  new  act  regulating  cancnses  in  Providence,  Newport  and 
Pawtncket  [R.  I.  '02  c1l1078]  provides  for  the  annnal  election 
of  ward  committees.  The  members  of  the  several  ward  com- 
mittees constitute  the  city  committee.  The  general  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  party  is  vested  in  its  city  committee 
"subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  which  the  state  com- 
mittee "  shall  make. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  some  states  toward  fixing  a  pri- 
mary day  for  all  parties.  A  number  of  states  having  official 
primaries  hold  the  primaries  of  all  parties  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  As  yet,  however,  there  has  been  no  legislative  attempt 
toward  a  uniform  day  for  the  meeting  of  the  numerous  kinds  of 
conventions — ward,  city,  township,  county,  legislative,  judicial, 
congressional  and  state.  Governor  Yates  of  Illinois  advocates 
this  reform.  He  asks  why  the  ward  and  township  primaries  of 
all  parties  should  not  be  on  a  given  Monday,  the  county  con- 
ventions on  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  and  the  state  conventions  on 
the  next  day,  Wednesday.  He  says:  "  It  would  keep  every  poli- 
tician at  home  and  the  colonizer  and  walking  delegate  would  be 
*  out  of  a  job.'  It  would  leave  every  township  and  county  and 
ward  to  settle  its  own  affairs  and  so  give  home  rule.  It  would 
remove  from  every  contest  the  hampering  question  of  its  effect 
on  other  contests  at  other  times  and  it  would  compel  every 
county  to  give  up  the  unprincipled  idea  of  joining  the  winner  at 
the  last  moment.*' 

Enrolment.  The  Massachusetts  law  of  1903  [ch.454]  providing 
for  joint  caucuses  in  Boston  and  in  other  cities  and  towns  adopt- 
ing the  act  provides  an  enrolment  of  party  members.  At  the 
first  primary  election  held  each  elector  is  enrolled  with  the  party 
whose  ticket  he  receives.  An  elector  may  afterward  change  his 
enrolment  by  making  personal  application  but  such  change  shall 
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not  take  effect  till  after  the  expiration  of  90  days.  The  political 
party  enrolment  of  a  voter  does  not  preclude  him  from  voting 
at  a  primary  the  ticket  of  any  municipal  party. 

Maine  provides  for  enrolment  in  cities  and  towns  of  2000  to 
35,000.  An  elector  may  enrol  in  any  party  by  filing  an  applica- 
tion with  the  clerk  of  the  town.  The  elector  may  change  his 
enrolment  at  any  time  but  may  not  vote  in  any  political  cau- 
cus within  six  months  thereafter.  Any  elector  not  previously 
enrolled  may  enrol  up  to  the  day  of  the  caucus  and  during  the 
caucus  by  subscribing  to  an  oath  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
political  party,  intends  to  vote  for  its  candidates  in  the  ensuing 
election  and  has  not  taken  part  in  the  caucus  of  any  other  party 
within  six  months.  Any  elector  whose  right  to  vote  is  chal- 
lenged may  be  allowed  to  vote  on  taking  a  similar  oath. 

Nebraska  has  revised  its  law  relating  to  party  enrolment  ['03 
ch.40].  In  all  cities  and  towns  in  which  there  is  registration 
for  regular  state  elections  provision  is  made  at  the  same  time 
for  party  enrolment.  Each  elector  is  asked  with  which  political 
party  he  desires  to  affiliate.  A  special  enrolment  is  provided 
for  persons  who  are  absent  from  the  city  or  town  at  tlie  time  of 
registration  or  who  are  prevented  from  appearing  by  reason  of 
sickness.  Such  persons  must  make  affidavit  of  the  reasons  for 
failure  to  register  and  procure  affidavits  sworn  to  before  the  city 
clerk  of  two  freeholders  of  the  precinct  or  ward  setting  forth 
the  facts  contained  in  his  affidavit,  and  in  all  cases  where  illness 
is  given  as  the  cause  for  failure  to  register  the  affidavit  of  some 
reputable  physician  is  also  required. 

New  York  adopted  an  amendment  prohibiting  in  New  York  city 
the  transfer  of  electors  from  one  locality  to  another  i)rior  to 
primaries.  Governor  Odell  states  that  "  this  power  of  trans- 
ferring has  been  abused  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  alliances 
entered  into  by  political  leaders  of  opposite  political  faith  by 
having  a  sufficient  number  of  their  followers  register  themselves 
as  being  affiliated  with  the  opposite  political  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  contests  for  party  control  or  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  at  primaries.    Of  course  this  is  only  done 
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for  frandidates  placed  in  nomination  by  nomination  papers.  No 
pfrnioD  who  has  voted  in  the  cancus  of  a  political  party  may  sign 
a  nomination  paper  within  11  months  thereafter. 

Thf:  primary  law  of  Idaho  ['(i3  pJ3^«<)]  makes  it  nnlawfnl  for 
any  f^rrson  to  rote  at  a  party  primary  who  was  not  affiliated 
with  the  ]r2irty  at  the  last  general  election.  Nebraska  provides 
that  no  fKjrson  shall  TOte  at  a  primary  election  unless  he  "  shall 
have  in  the  immediate  j/ast  affiliated  with  the  political  party 
holding  snch  jn^imary  election  and  generally  supported  the  can- 
didates of  such  party  at  the  last  election  "  ['03  ch.40  §1]. 

Primarief.  The  governors  of  Arizona,  Michigan,  Vermont  and 
New  Jersey  advocate  greater  control  over  party  primaries.  Gov- 
ernor Hrodie  of  Arizona  recommends  that  the  primaries  of  all 
parties  he  held  at  the  same  place  and  on  the  same  day  and  Gov- 
ernor Mr(*ul lough  of  Vermont  recommends  that  the  primary 
election  be  held  on  the  same  day  and  hour  throughout  the  state. 
In  New  Jersey  a  siKH'ial  commission  on  primary  elections  was 
appointed  in  11)02.  The  lit^gislature  of  1903  enacted  a  general 
jicimary  law  applying  to  all  primaries  for  the  nomination  of 
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candidates  at  the  general  election  for  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  ['03  ch.248].  The  primaries  of  all  parties  are  held  on 
the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place  and  are  conducted  by  the 
boards  of  registry  and  election,  the  primaries  being  held  on  the 
first  registry  day.  Separate  ofScial  ballots  are  prepared  for 
each  party.  Each  elector  must  ask  for  the  party  ticket  he 
desires  to  vote.  Massachusetts  also  has  provided  for  joint  cau- 
cuses or  primaries  for  all  municipal  or  political  parties  ['03 
ch.454].  The  act  is  mandatory  in  Boston  and  the  question  of 
its  acceptance  is  to  be  submitted  in  the  other  cities  and  towns 
using  ofScial  ballots.  Primaries  are  held  on  the  sixth  Tuesday 
preceding  state  elections  and  the  third  Tuesday  preceding  city 
elections  except  in  Boston.  Primaries  are  conducted  in  general 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  elections. 

Direct  nominations.  Progress  toward  the  adoption  of  the 
direct  nomination  system  was  made  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey  and  Wisconsin.  Massachusetts  cautiously  extends  its 
system  of  direct  nominations  to  the  nominations  of  representa- 
tives in  Congress  in  the  9th,  10th  and  11th  districts  ['03  ch.450]. 
New  Jersey  applies  the  new  system  to  the  selection  of  all  can- 
didates to  be  voted  on  at  the  general  election  for  members  of 
Assembly  by  the  voters  of  a  single  ward  or  township  ['03  ch.248]. 

The  Wisconsin  act  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for  ratifi- 
cation in  November  1904  ['03  ch.451].  Its  provisions  are  more 
thoroughgoing  than  those  of  any  similar  law  previously  enacted. 
It  applies  to  candidates  for  all  elective  oflSces  except  the  office 
of  state  superintendent,  town,  village  and  school  district  offices 
and  judicial  oflSces  other  than  police  justice  and  justices  of  the 
peace  in  cities.  Party  candidates  for  United  States  senator  are 
also  nominated  by  direct  vote.  Primaries  of  all  parties  are  held 
on  the  same  day  at  the  same  place  and  in  charge  of  the  regular 
election  officers.  Official  tickets  are  provided,  there  being  a 
separate  ticket  for  each  party  and  also  a  nonpartizan  ticket  on 
which  are  printed  the  names  of  persons  for  whom  nomination 
papers  have  been  filed  and  who  are  not  designated  as  candidates 
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of  any  political  party.  These  several  tickets  are  fastened  to- 
gether and  handed  to  each  elector.  The  elector  marks  the 
ticket  of  his  choice,  detaches  the  same  from  the  remainiog 
tickets,  folds  and  votes  it  and  deposits  the  remaining  tickets  in 
a  separate  ballot  box.  The  elector  may  therefore  vote  any 
ticket  he  chooses  without  a  declaration  of  party  affiliation. 

The  governors  of  Colorado,  Illinois,  Maine,  Montana  and  Ore- 
gon recommend  the  adoption  of  direct  nominations.  Governor 
Van  Sant  of  Minnesota  slates  that  after  a  trial  of  the  direct 
primary  election  law  in  Minnesota  "the  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  law  will  be  a  permanent  method  of  nomi- 
nating candidates  for  office."  He  suggests,  however,  that  it 
would  be  well  to  consider  whether  it  will  not  be  wise  to  amend 
the  law  so  that  the  different  tickets  will  appear  on  one  ballot 
and  the  voter  will  not  be  required  to  ask  for  the  ticket  of  the 
party  with  which  he  desires  to  vote.  The  system  here  suggested 
is  the  one  used  in  the  original  act  applying  to  Minneapolis  when 
passed  in  1899,  but  which  was  discarded  when  the  act  was 
extended  to  the  entire  state  in  1901. 

Registration.  The  new  law  regulating  elections  in  St  Louis  has 
some  interesting  provisions  relating  to  registration  [Mo.  '03 
p.170].  Each  applicant  for  registration  is  required  to  sign, his 
name  on  the  registration  book,  or  if  unable  to  do  so,  to  make  his 
mark.  This  signature  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  identification 
when  the  voter  casts  his  ballot.  No  person  may  vote  who  is 
not  registered  and  registration  days  are  seven  weeks  prior  to 
the  election.  Any  person,  however,  who  is  absent  from  the  city 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  50  miles  or  confined  to  his  home  by 
illness  or  other  disability  during  the  days  fixed  for  registration 
may  make  personal  application  and  be  added  to  the  list  on  the 
Wednesday  of  the  first  week  prior  to  the  election.  Governor 
Odell  of  New  York  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  provision 
requiring  the  voter  to  sign  his  name  on  the  day  of  registration 
as  a  moans  of  identification  on  the  day  of  election.  Governor 
Peabody  of  Colorado  states  that  "in  cities  of  the  first  class 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  false  registration  and  illegal  and 
fraudulent  voting  "  and  urges  the  adoption  of  a  remedy. 
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Election  officers.  The  revised  law  governing  elections  in  St 
Louis  [Mo.  '03  p.l70]  provides  a  board  of  election  commissioners 
consisting  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
Senate.  One  of  the  commissioners  must  belong  to  the  leading 
party  opposed  to  that  to  which  the  governor  belongs. 

Voting  macliines.  Governor  Murphy  of  New  Jersey  urges  the 
state  to  purchase  voting  machines  for  the  counties.  He  esti- 
mates that  this  will  cost  half  a  million  dollars,  but  he  asks, 
"  How  can  the  money  of  the  state  be  so  well  used  as  in  provid- 
ing a  means  by  which  the  corruption  of  the  ballot  is  made  impos- 
sible?" The  Legislature  made  a  beginning  by  authorizing  the 
State  Board  of  Voting  Machine  Commissioners  to  purchase  vot- 
ing machines  with  the  consent  of  the  governor  and  to  define 
their  location  and  use  ['03  ch.171]  and  appropriating  f50,000 
for  this  purx)ose.  Governor  Durbin  of  Indiana  recommends  the 
use  of  the  voting  machine  in  order  to  correct  the  evil  of  defec- 
tive ballots  and  the  resulting  disfranchisement  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  voters.  The  Legislature  passed  an  act  making  obliga- 
tory the  use  of  voting  machines  in  counties  containing  a  city  of 
36,000  ['03  ch.l54].  Governor  Pardee  of  California,  also,  sug- 
gests that  the  voting  machine  may  remedy  the  evil  of  defective 
ballots.  California  and  Illinois  adopted  acts  ,['03  ch.226]  regu- 
lating the  use  of  voting  machines  and  creating  a  state  voting 
machine  commission  [Cal.  '03  ch.226;  111.  '03  p.l78].  Massachu- 
setts revised  its  law  relating  to  voting  machines  and  created  a 
board  of  voting  machine  examiners  ['03  ch.474]. 

Corrupt  practices.  Kansas  is  added  to  the  list  of  states  that 
have  in  recent  years  repealed  their  corrupt  practices  acts  ['03 
eh.230].  Virginia  on  the  other  hand  has  adopted  an  act  ['03 
eh.98]  providing  that  candidates  for  party  nominations  and  for 
public  office  shall  make  a  return  of  expenditures.  The  act  also 
limits  the  purpose  for  which  expenditures  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows: No  candidate  .  .  .  shall  expend,  ])ay,  ])roniise, 
loan  or  become  pecuniarily  liable  in  any  way  for  any  money  or 
other  valuable  thing  to  influence  voters  in  his  behalf  or  x)ermit 
the  same  to  be  so  used  with  his  knowledge  and  consent  by  his 
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friends  or  adherents  in  any  election,  primary  or  nominating 
convention;  provided,  however,  that  no  expenditure  made  by 
any  candidate  or  his  adherents  and  friends  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  or  advertising  in  .  .  .  newspapers  or  in  securing  suit- 
able halls  for  public  speaking  at  a  reasonable  price  shall  be 
deemed  illegal."  Vermont  adopted  an  act  ['.03  ch.6]  limiting 
expenditures  of  candidates  for  party  nominations.  The  act  also 
makes  it  unlawful  for  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  or  other 
periodical  to  receive  compensation  for  the  supjwrt  of  any  candi- 
date, and  limits  the  expenditures  of  the  candidate  to  certain 
personal  expenditures  directly  incurred  and  paid  by  him,  such 
as  traveling,  distributing  circulars  and  pamphlets,  and  station- 
ery, postage  and  messenger  service.  Governor  White  of  West 
Virginia  recommends  that  candidates  shall  be  required  to  sub- 
mit statements  of  expenses.  He  also  recommends  that  any  man 
selling  or  offering  to  sell  his  vote  shall  be  disfranchised  and 
suggests  that  if  the  bribery  law  were  amended  so  as  to  fix  a 
severe  penalty  on  the  seller  and  not  on  the  buyer,  it  would 
result  in  more  convictions.  Governor  Garvin  of  Rhode  Island 
sent  a  special  message  to  the  Legislature  calling  attention  to 
the  extent  to  which  bribery  is  practised  in  the  state  and  urging 
the  Legislature  to  empower  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sioner to  serve  for  three  years  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ 
agents  to  enforce  the  laws  against  bribery.  He  states  that  in 
some  towns  bribery  takes  place  openly  and  is  not  considered  a 
serious  matter.  "  The  money  paid  to  the  voter,  whether  f  2,  f  5 
or  ?20,  is  spoken  of  as  a  payment  for  his  time." 
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CRIMINAL  PROCEDUREi 

J.  FRANKLIN  FORT,  JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Legislation  in  the  several  states  on  the  subject  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure for  1903  was  quite  extensive,  and  some  of  it  quite  novel. 

Extradition  of  criminals  seems  to  be  engrossing  the  attention 
of  state  executives  and  Legislatures  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Governor  Jelks  of  Alabama  calls  attention  to  this  subject  in  his 
message  and  suggests  that  such  expenses  are  not  a  fair  burden 
for  the  state  treasury  and  that  local  or  county  authorities  ought 
to  bear  them.  Statutes  in  two  states  make  provision  for  extradi- 
tion officers  and  the  limitation  of  their  expenses. 

Several  states  enacted  laws  providing  for  the  execution  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  offenses  punishable  with  death,  in  the  State 
Penitentiary  [see  Summary  of  Legislation,  228],  These  show  the 
trend  of  legislation  to  be  for  the  promotion  of  quiet  and  orderly 
executions,  and  to  prevent  the  congregation  of  curious  and  idle 
persons  on  such  occasions.  Governor  Chamberlain  of  Oregon  in 
his  message  recommends  that  all  executions  should  take  place 
within  the  i)enitentiary,  out  of  hearing  and  out  of  sight  of  all 
except  officials. 

There  was  considerable  legislation  on  the  subject  of  i(»wards  for 
conviction  of  offenders  and  Governor  Chandler  of  Georgia,  Gov- 
ernor Otero  of  New  Mexico,  and  Governor  Ferguson  of  Oklahoma 
call  attention  to  this  subject  in  their  messages. 

Governor  Chamberlain  of  Oregon  in  his  message  [14  Ja  -O^] 
calls  attention  to  the  empowering  of  district  attorneys  to  file  an 
information  in  lieu  of  an  indictment  by  a  grand  jury,  as  resulting 
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in  a  great  saving  to  the  taxpayers.  There  appears  to  be  a  growing 
sentiment  and  tendency  for  a  constitutional  amendment,  or  legisla- 
tive authority  where  constitutions  now  permit,  to  do  away  with 
indictment  in  the  minor  grades  of  criminal  offenses.  Statutes 
have  been  passed  by  several  states  looking  to  this  end,  and  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  pending  in  Michigan,  which  if  adopted 
will  permit  legislation  in  this  direction. 

In  1902  New  York  passed  an  act  relating  to  witnesses  residing 
in  that  state  being  subpoenaed  there  to  appear  at  trials  in  other 
states.  Governor  Stickney  of  Vermont  calls  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject and  suggests  reciprocal  legislation;  and  (Connecticut  enacts 
a  statute  permitting,  in  criminal  proceedings,  service  of  process 
on  its  citizens,  to  attend  in  any  of  the  New  England  states.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  by  the  Constitution  defendants  must  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  in  criminal  cases,  this  class  of  legisla- 
tion is  quite  essential,  as  depositions  in  criminal  cases  can  not  be 
taken  by  the  state  to  be  used  against  defendants,  hence  the  im- 
portance of  compulsory  process  to  bring  into  a  jurisdiction  a 
w  itness  who  can  not  be  otherwise  obtain^. 

Another  subject  on  which  a  decided  trend  of  legislation  is  shown, 
is  the  limitation  of  the  expense  to  the  state  or  counties  in  employ- 
ing an  attorney  for  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  where  the  de- 
fendant is  indigent.  In  the  higher  grades  of  crime  counsel  should 
be  assigned  by  the  court,  but  the  expense  should  be  properly  lim- 
ited, to  prevent  any  abuse  of  this  right. 

An  examination  of  legislation  in  1903  seems  to  show  a  tendency 
to  enact  laws  in  the  interest  of  the  defendants,  and  to  make  a 
review  of  a  conviction  more  easy  and  the  escape  of  the  offender 
more  probable.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  zeal  of  the  profes- 
sional defenders  of  criminals.  They  have  two  motives;  the  hope 
of  ultimate  success,  if  they  can  keep  the  matter  in  the  courts  long 
enough,  and  an  increase  in  the  remuneration  incident  to  such 
renewed  effort  if  the  offender  be  able  to  pay,  or  the  state  provides 
compensation  therefor.    This  class  of  legislation  is  unfortunate. 

The  following  is  a  more  detailed  review  of  the  laws  of  the  year: 

Apprehension.  Nebraska  [-03  ch.l40]  provides  for  service  on  a 
corporation,  by  summons  returnable  in  three  days.   The  sheriff 
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may  serve  in  any  county  of  the  state  on  the  oflBcer  named  in  the 
statute. 

New  York  ['03  ch.€14]  provides  for  immediate  taking  before 
magistrate  and  bail  of  arrested  railroad  employee  charged  with 
rriniinal  negligence,  and  limits  bail  to  be  required  to  flOOO. 

Virginia  ['03  ch.l59]  provides  for  breeding  bloodhounds  at  the 
State  Penitentiary,  to  be  kept  for  use  by  the  sheriff  of  any  county 
on  the  order  of  a  Circuit  Court  or  board  of  supervisors. 

Delaware  ['03  ch.334]  requires  a  license  from  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  to  permit  a  i>erson  to  engage  in  the  business  of  a 
detective.  The  fee  is  f 75 ;  the  license  is  for  three  years,  and  the 
detective  is  bonded  to  indemnify  against  unfaithful  or  illegal 
act«.    This  is  a  good  law  to  eliminate  irresponsible  detectives. 

The  subject  of  rewards  for  the  detection  of  criminals  is  a  vital 
one  in  these  days.  Kansas  ['03  ch.407]  enacts  that  county  com- 
miHsi()iiei*8  may  offer  rewards  for  alleged  lynchers.  Minnesota 
['U3  ch.l58]  increases  from  f50  to  f200  the  reward  paid  by  the 
state  for  the  apprehension  of  horse  thieves.  New  Jersey  ['03 
chJiS]  authorizes  counties  on  request  of  prosecutor  of  pleas,  ap- 
proved by  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  judge  of  Common 
Pleas,  to  offer  a  reward  not  exceeding  f500  for  ai)prehen8ion  of 
any  pei*son  guilty  of  murder,  burglary,  robbery,  arson  or  other 
crime;  to  be  payable  after  conviction. 

Bail.  Delaware  ['03  ch.455]  makes  original  bail  taken  on  the 
comphiiiit  good  till  final  judgment,  unless  bondsman  surrenders 
prior  thereto.  No  person  under  bail  can  be  put  in  prisoners  box 
to  {A&id  or  during  the  trial. 

Florida  ['03  ch.33]  requires  all  bail  bonds  to  be  approved  by  the 
sheriff,  county  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  both  before  and  after 
preliminary  hearing. 

Maine  ['03  ch.l24]  authorizes  bail  commissioners  to  admit  to 
hail  lK»fore  trial  any  person  confined  and  fixes  fee  therefor  at  |r). 
The  same  state  ['03  ch.l25]  permits  the  bailing  authority  to  re- 
quire the  surety  to  give  a  written  statement,  signed  and  sworn, 
as  to  his  property  and  the  details  of  encumbrances  thereon. 

Massjichusetts  ['03  ch.226]  authorizes  a  defendant  to  surrender 
himself  before  default  and  provides  that  the  cash  bail  may  be 
refunded  on  order  of  the  court. 
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New  Hampshire  ['03  ch.28]  permits  bail  by  sureties,  or  deposit 
of  money  equal  to  bail  required. 

Tennessee  ['03  ch.48]  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  an  attorney 
to  sign  a  bail  bond  as  surety  in  any  criminal  court.  This  is  a  wise 
and  salutory  law.  The  same  state  makes  a  bail  bond  once  entered 
into  for  the  defendant's  appearance  valid  and  binding  from  term 
to  term  till  the  case  is  finally  determined;  no  defect  in  the  bond 
is  to  avoid  it. 

Utah  ['03  ch.70]  authorizes  mayors  of  cities  to  appoint  bail 
commissioners  from  the  police  force,  to  bail  on  certain  days  and 
after  certain  hours,  in  cases  of  misdemeanor  and  ordinance  viola- 
tions occurring  within  the  city  limits.  The  object  of  this  act  is 
to  permit  persons  arrested  to  give  bail  when  courts  are  not  in 
session,  or  judges  are  absent. 

Virginia  ['03  cli.108]  empowers  the  Circuit  Court  to  appoint 
bail  commissioners.  This  state  ['03  ch.214]  also  provides  that 
the  committing  justice  may  admit  to  bail,  in  cases  not  punish- 
able with  deatli  or  confinement  in  the  penitentiary,  or  where,  if 
so  jmnishable,  only  a  light  suspicion  of  guilt  falls  on  the 
accused.''  If  the  accused  is  commitled  to  jail  the  Circuit  Court 
or  a  judge  thereof  may  admit  him  to  bail.  Bail  commissioners 
are  given  the  same  power  as  circuit  judges  by  this  act.  If  bail 
fixed  is  de(*]ned  excessive,  provision  is  made  for  review  and 
reduction  of  the  order  of  bail  on  petition,  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeal  or  a  judge  thereof. 

Wisconsin  ['03  ch.loO]  requires  the  parties  (at  least  two)  to 
be  worth,  over  liabilities  and  property  exempted  by  law,  the 
amount  of  the  bail  required;  but  the  judge  may  allow  more 
than  two  bail  to  justify  severally  in  amounts  less  tlian  that 
expressed  in  the  order,  if  the  total  justification  be  equivalent  to 
that  of  two  suflicient  bail." 

Extradition.  Minnesota  ['03  ch.l40]  authorizes  the  governor  to 
ai)point  sheriffs  as  extradition  agents,  to  demand  of  the  execu- 
tives of  other  states  the  return  of  fugitives  from  justice;  no  de- 
mand to  be  made  unless  the  attorney  general  reports  a  proper 
case;  agent  to  receive  f4  a  day  from  the  county. 
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Nevada  ['03  ch.108]  authorizes  the  county  to  pay  expenses  of 
returning  fugitive  from  justice  guilty  of  felony,  but  only  when 
the  county  commissioners  shall  have  first  consented  to  the 
extradition. 

Limitations.  Delaware  ['03  ch.468]  limits  time  for  prosecution 
for  treason  or  other  capital  offense,  wilful  murder  excepted,  to 
three  years,  and  for  other  offenses  to  two  years. 

Indiana  ['03  ch.l57]  extends  the  time  for  prosecutions  for 
forgery  or  uttering  forged  instruments  to  two  years  after  the 
complete  maturity  of  the  instrument. 

Prosecutions.  Minnesota  ['03  ch.269]  submits  to  the  people  in 
November  1904  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  that 
no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  criminal  offense  toithout 
due  process  of  laic.  The  present  Constitution  requires  present- 
ment or  indictment  by  the  grand  jury.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  evidently  is  to  permit  the  Legislature  to  abolish 
the  grand  jury  system. 

New  Jersey  ['03  ch.l72]  provides  for  a  second  grand  jury  in 
any  county  of  250,000  inhabitants,  to  be  drawn  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  court,  unless  the  court  orders  the 
sheriff  to  refrain  from  drawing  such  second  grand  jury. 

Virginia  ['03  ch.25]  amends  its  law  so  that  grand  jurors  shall 
be  selected  from  "  male  citizens."  The  language  of  the  previous 
statute  limited  the  selection  to  "  qualified  voters." 

Wisconsin  ['03  ch.90]  requires  the  jury  commissioners  to  select 
the  grand  jurors.  In  November  of  each  year  they  are  to  select 
not  more  than  150  persons  qualified  for  jury  duty  and  file  the  list 
with  the  clerk  of  the  court.  The  names  of  all  pei^sons  selected 
are  j)laced  in  a  box  and  17  names  drawn  by  a  child  under  10 
years  of  age.  No  person  can  serve  oftener  than  once  in  three 
years.  The  grand  jury  is  authorized  on  the  order  of  a  judge  to 
employ  a  stenographic  reporter  to  report  its  proceedings.  The 
report  shall  be  deposited  with  the  attorney  general  or  district 
altorney  of  the  county. 

Criminal  trials.  Connecticut  ['03  ch.l22]  prohibits  allowances 
to  be  made  to  attorneys  retained  or  employed  to  defend  persons 
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charged  with  crime;  but  in  cases  punishable  with  death  or  life 
imprisonment,  the  state's  attorney  may,  if  in  his  opinion  the 
accused  is  without  means  or  unable  to  employ  counsel,  apply  to 
the  court  or  judge  to  appoint  an  attorney  to  defend  him. 

Georgia  ['02  p.59]  authorizes  the  Superior  Court  on  notice  to 
transfer  an  indictment  to  the  county  judge  or  City  Court  for  trial. 

Montana  ['03  ch.33]  reduces  the  amount  the  court  may  allow  a 
counsel  for  defending  a  prisoner  in  capital  cases  from  flOO  to  f 50 ; 
other  felony  cases  from  f  50  to  f 25 ;  all  other  cases  from  f  25  to  f  10. 

Virginia  ['03  ch.l34]  authorizes  a  justice  taking  a  complaint  to 
a«so<*iate  with  him  not  exceeding  two  other  justices.  The  ma- 
jority opinion  prevails. 

Wisconsin  ['03  ch.273]  empowers  the  court  to  appoint  a  counsel 
for  each  prisoner  destitute  of  means  and  direct  by  order  a  reason 
able  compensation  not  exceeding  f  15  a  day  for  each  day  of  trial 
and  f  10  a  day  for  not  exceeding  two  days  for  preparation  for  trial. 

Venue  changes.  Indiana  ['03  ch.l87]  provides  that  the  county 
fi"om  which  the  change  of  venue  shall  be  made  shall  pay  all  the 
costs  of  the  trial  incurred  by  the  county  to  which  the  trial  on  the 
indictment  is  removed. 

Oklahoma  ['03  ch.25  art.l]  authorizes  a  change  of  the  county 
of  trial  in  a  criminal  case  where  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  county  in  which  the  cause  is  pending  are  so  prejudiced 
against  the  defendant  that  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  can  not  be 
had  therein.  The  api)lication  is  to  be  by  petition  supported  by 
affidavits  of  at  lejist  three  credible  persons  resident  in  the  county. 
The  county  attorney  may  introduce  counter  affidavits  and  examine 
witnesses  in  support  of  the  application  in  of)en  court.  A  change 
of  judge  shall  be  ordered  if  the  presiding  judge  is  shown  to  be 
biased,  of  kin  or  otherwise  interested.  Only  one  change  of  county 
or  judge  can  be  made. 

Evidence.  Arizona  ['03  ch.25]  introduces  a  new  feature  into 
the  rules  of  criminal  evidence  by  providing  that  only  oral  ex- 
aminatioiiB  of  witnesses  or  p<*rsons  accused  of  crime  shall  be  made, 
eSKcept  in  homicide  cases  or  on  demand  of  prosecuting  attorney 
iriM  the  testtmony  must  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the  magistrate. 
If  the  jtfMeeutiDg  attorney  so  requires,  the  examination  in  other 
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cases  eball  be  taken  by  a  shorthand  reporter.  The  notes  are  to  be 
transcribed  and  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  with  the  original 
notes.  The  stenographic  report  of  the  evidence  of  any  witness 
may  be  read  on  a  trial  of  the  defendant  either  on  behalf  of  the 
territory  or  the  defendant  if  the  witness  is  (1)  dead,  (2)  insane, 
or  (3)  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The  deposition  so 
offered  is  subject  to  same  objection  a«  if  witness  were  testifying. 

Connefrticut  ['03  ch.87]  authorizes  a  justice  of  the  peace,  on  re- 
ceipt of  a  certificate  from  a  clerk  of  a  court  of  record  of  any  other 
New  England  state  that  a  resident  of  Connecticut  is  a  material 
witness  in  a  criminal  prosecution  therein,  to  issue  a  summons  for 
such  witness  to  appear  and  testify.  A  witness  fee  of  10  cents  a 
mile  is  to  be  tendered  with  summons. 

Oklahoma  ['03  ch.25  art.2]  adopts  a  form  of  subpoena  for  all 
criminal  cases  and  enacts  that  all  witnesses  summoned  shall  take 
notice  of  continuances  and  remain  in  attendance  till  discharged 
by  the  court. 

Virginia  ['03  ch.22]  compels  testimony  of  witnesses  in  bribery 
cases  and  relieves  witness  from  prosecution  for  bribery  for  any 
bribe  offered,  given  or  accepted  by  him  prior  to  such  prosecution ; 
the  court  may  imprison  for  six  mouths  for  refusal  to  testify. 

Florida  ['03  ch.25]  fixes  witness  fees  in  criminal  cases  at  |1  a 
day  and  5  cents  a  mile  to  and  from  place  of  trial. 

New  Jersey  ['03  ch.116]  requires  sheriff  to  pay  all  witness  fees 
in  criminal  cases  for  state  witnesses  before  leaving  the  court,  and 
also  for  the  defendant  if  the  court  so  order. 

Utah  ['03  ch.8]  prohibits  witness  fees  being  imid  to  any  officer 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  state,  county,  city  or  town,  Avho  is 
i-eceiving  a  salary  in  excess  of  foOO. 

Appeals.  Arizona  ['03  ch.30]  requires  the  clerk  of  the  trial 
court,  where  appeal  is  taken  by  one  unable  to  pay,  to  send  up 
record  free  and  a  transcript  of  the  evidence  at  the  expense  of  the 
county.  No  order  of  the  judge  is  reijuired,  sinii)ly  an  affidavit  of 
the  defendant  that  he  is  "  wholly  unable  to  pay." 

Colorado  ['03  ch.95]  enacts  that  in  all  convictions  for  felony 
the  trial  court  shall  grant  not  exceeding  GO  days'  stay  to  permit 
application  to  Supreme  Court  for  a  supersedeas  and  to  have 
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cause  reviewed.  Pending  such  stay  defendant  remains  in  cus- 
tody of  sheriff. 

Florida  [-03  ch.24]  passes  an  act  relating  to  de  novo  trials  in 
certain  criminal  cases  in  the  Circui'^  Court  on  appeal  from  inferior 
tribunals. 

Maine  ['03  ch.171]  requires  api)eal  from  a  magistrate  within 
24  hours  to  stay  commitment.  The  same  state  ['03  ch.l85]  pro- 
hibits a  magistrate  demanding  any  fee  except  for  copies  and  entry 
fee  in  appellate  court. 

Pennsylvania  ['03  ch.180]  provides  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  petition  based  on  after  discovered  evidence  showing  substantial 
doubt  of  the  guilt  of  one  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
may  authorize  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  to  grant  rule 
for  new  trial  mnw  pro  tunc  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  at 
which  conviction  and  sentence  was  had,  and  thereupon  the  court 
may  hear  the  rule;  if  the  court  discharges  the  rule  that  ends  the 
matter;  if  the  court  thinks  that  justice  requires  new  trial,  tJie 
prisoner  may  bring  the  opinion  together  with  the  evidence  to  the 
Supreme  Court  as  if  on  appeal.  If  the  latter  court  concurs  it  may 
authorize  the  former  court  to  make  new  trial  absolute. 

Utah  ['03  ch.49]  requires  written  notice  of  motion  for  new  trial 
within  GO  days  after  verdict. 

Pines  and  costs.  Delaware  ['03  ch.4G9]  authorizes  imprisonment 
for  one  year  for  nonpayment  of  fine  and  costs. 

Florida  ['03  ch.2G,  27]  requires  county  to  pay  all  costs  where 
defendant  is  insolvent  or  discharged,  if  not  more  than  two  wit- 
nesses are  called  to  prove  any  fact.  Forfeited  bail  bonds  and 
recognizances  are  to  be  paid  into  the  fine  and  forfeiture  fund  of 
the  county  and  monthly  I'eports  made  by  all  justices  of  the  peace, 
clerks,  Circuit  Courts,  and  county  judges.  County  commissioners 
shall  report  defaults  to  the  governor  who  may  suspend  from 
office  therefor.  County  commissioners  may  withhold  fees  or  costs 
due  to  such  officials  till  collections  are  made  or  satisfactory 
excuse  given  [Fla.  '03  ch.50]. 

Kansas  ['03  ch.483]  requires  relatives  if  able  to  pay  costs  of 
commitment  of  any  person  to  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
and  the  judge  to  appoint  female  attendant  if  no  i-elative  accom- 
panies oflScer  with  person  committed. 
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Minnesota  ['03  eh.49]  provides  for  disbursement  of  costs  accru- 
ing in  each  criminal  cause  or  examination  brought  before  muni- 
cipal courts  in  cities  under  5000.  This  state  also  ['03  ch.204] 
establishes  a  contingent  fund  for  the  use  of  the  county  attorney. 
It  is  not  to  be  less  than  f  100  or  more  than  f 1000  and  to  be  used 
for  necessary  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Itemized 
statements  of  such  expenses,  duly  verified  and  approved  by  the 
judge  shall  be  paid  out  of  this  fund. 

North  Dakota  ['03  ch.65]  provides  for  issuance  and  service  of 
process  in  unorganized  counties  by  oflScers  of  organized  counties 
and  the  payment  of  the  expense  thereof  out  of  the  treasury. 

Tennessee  ['03  ch.300]  imposes  all  the  costs  of  the  case  on  a 
prosecutor  who  settles  an  embezzlement  or  breach  of  trust  matter 
and  fails  to  appear  and  prosecute. 

Sentence  and  execution.  Kansas  ['03  ch.389]  authorizes  the 
trial  court  or  the  judge  thereof  in  misdemeanor  cases,  on  de- 
fendant giving  bond,  to  stay  for  90  days  till  appeal  be  filed;  if 
then  filed  the  stay  continues  till  case  is  disposed  of.  In  felony 
cases  the  time  of  stay  for  perfecting  appeal  is  fixed  by  the  trial 
judge  or  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  giving  a  required  bond. 
While  perfecting  appeal  defendant  is  in  custody  of  sheriff  unless 
otherwise  ordered.  Taking  of  an  appeal  stays  a  fine  and  costs 
judgment. 

New  Jersey  ['03  ch.58]  enacts  that  all  the  terms  of  detention 
in  county  jail  or  other  place  pending  writ  of  error  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  period  of  the  sentence. 

New  Mexico  ['03  ch.76]  requires  executions  to  be  conducted  in 
an  inclosure  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  presence  of 
not  exceeding  20  i)erson8,  including  physicians,  clergymen  and 
press  repi-esentatives. 

North  Dakota  ['03  ch.99]  enacts  a  comprehensive  statute  for 
executions.  It  provides  that  the  death  penalty  shall  be  inflicted 
by  hanging  by  the  neck  in  an  inclosure  erected  for  the  purpose 
within  the  walls  of  the  North  Dakota  Penitentiary.  All  execu- 
tions must  be  fixed  by  the  trial  judge  not  less  than  six  or  more 
than  nine  months  after  judgment  and  shall  take  place  befoi-e 
sunrise  on  the  day  named.    The  act  regulates  proceedings  in  case 
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convict  becomes  insane,  or  condemned  female  is  pregnant,  and 
designates  the  witnesses  that  may  be  admitted  to  the  execution. 

Oregon  ['03  p.66]  adopts  a  law  quite  similar  to  that  of  North 
Dakota.  It  requires  executions  to  be  conducted  in  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary by  the  superintendent  within  30  days  after  judgment. 
Penalty  is  inflicted  by  hanging  by  the  neck. 

Washington  ['03  ch.35]  enacts  that  in  felony  case«,  if  no  appeal 
be  taken,  the  term  of  sentence  shall  run  from  the  date  of  judg- 
ment, if  appeal  be  taken,  from  the  date  of  filing  remittitur  of 
affirmance  in  lower  court. 

Wyoming  ['03  ch.l3]  requires  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  a 
I>er»on  is  convicted  to  furnish  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Reform  a  copy  of  mittimus  of  sentence  and  the  warden  of  the 
penitentiary  to  furnish  the  board  in  writing,  the  name,  date  of 
sentence  and  commitment,  nature  of  crime  and  term  and  place 
of  confinement.  The  sheriff  of  county  must  furnish  the  warden 
with  age,  sex,  color,  religion,  nativity  and  ability  of  convict  to 
I'cad  and  write. 

Jury.  Colorado  ['03  ch.l35]  requires  the  jury  in  all  convic- 
tions of  crime  in  a  justice's  court  to  fix  the  punishment  by  its 
verdict. 

Minnesota  ['03  ch.lOO]  entitles  state  to  10  peremptory  chal- 
lenges and  the  defemliint  to  20,  in  cases  punishable  by  death 
or  iniprisounienl  for  life;  in  other  cases  the  state  and  defendant 
ai*e  entitled  to  3  and  5  respectively. 

Criminal  jurisdiction.  Arkansas  ['03  ch.l68]  confers  power  on 
Circuit  Court  or  a  judge  thereof  by  writ  of  prohibition  to  prevent 
inferior  courts  from  exceeding  their  jurisdiction. 

N(»w  Hampshire  by  constitutional  amendment  has  given  police 
courts  jurisdiction  to  try  and  determine,  subject  to  appearand 
trial  by  jury,  criminal  offenses  not  punishable  by  imprisonment 
ill  slate  priscm. 

N'eriiioiit  [M)3  ch.4G]  permits  any  magistrate  when  a  person  is 
charKctl  with  an  offense  beyond  his  jurisdiction,  on  the  defendant's 
waiver  of  examination,  to  commit  him  for  trial  by  the  County 
(^ourt. 
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PRISON  COMMISSION 

An  auniial  review  of  criminal  legislation  in  the  United  States 
inevitably  reveals  two  things.  First,  the  effort  of  legislators  to 
extend  the  area  of  protection  to  society  by  new  prohibitions,  or 
by  new  penalties  attached  to  old  offenses;  second,  the  utter  con- 
fusion in  distributing  penalties  and  the  lack  of  any  fundamental 
prin<-iple  by  which  deterrent  or  punitive  values  can  be  deter- 
mined. Much  of  Our  criminal  legislation  seems  to  be  a  game  of 
blind  man's  buff.  Legislators  grope  rolund  vaguely  in  their  efforts 
to  paste  a  label  on  the  offender  before  they  can  catch  him.  A 
part  of  the  skill  of  the  offender  consists  in  eluding  the  law  as 
well  as  the  police.  So  long  as  the  present  system  prevails  of 
trying  men  for  specific  acts  there  will  be  need  for  exact  definition 
of  offenses,  and  as  society  continues  to  develop  and  becomes  more 
complex  the  categories  of  offenses  will  be  swelled  by  new  denomi- 
nations of  felonies  and  misdemeanors.  This  creation  of  new 
offenses  goes  on  in  some  of  our  legislatures  with  great  industry. 
It  is  not  i)Ossible  to  tell  without  accurate  police  and  judicial 
statistics  how  far  these  new  laws  for  the  protection  of  property 
and  other  interests  represent  the  foresight  of  legislators  holding 
up  threateningly  an  aegis  of  penalties  to  deter  possible  offenders 
and  how  far  they  are  the  result  of  reactions  against  offensei^ 
already  committed. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  modem  tendency,  specially  preva- 
lent in  this  country,  of  creating  new  crimes  and  attaching  heavy 
p(»nalties  to  light  offenses  should  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
Governor  Pennypacker  of  Pennsylvania,  who  in  his  message  of 
Jan.  20,  1903,  said: 

The  modem  tendency  to  invent  new  crimes  ought  to  be  curbed. 
To  obliterate  the  marked  line  which  distinguishes  between  mei'c 
breaches  of  contract  and  crimes  is  to  bring  the  law  itself  into 
disrepute.  To  threaten  with  imprisonment  him  who  has  filled  a 
bottle  intrusted  to  him,  the  contents  of  which  he  has  bought,  or 
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him  who  sells  a  railroad  ticket,  the  evidence  of  a  right  of  trans 
portation  for  which  he  has  paid,  is  no  doubt  a  convenience  to 
corporations  and  others  enforcing  their  contracts,  but  it  takes 
from  the  prison  much  of  its  effect  as  a  restraint  on  those  who 
do  evil.  Juries  refuse  to  convict  where  they  believe  the  charge 
ought  not  to  be  sustained,  even  though  the  facts  come  within  the 
terms  of  a  statute,  and  thus  men  are  taught  to  disregard  the 
law  .  .  . 

Crimes  against  the  gOYemment 

Anarchy.  The  dangers  of  anarchy  and  the  need  of  legislative 
action  with  reference  to  it  was  the  subject  of  messages  from  the 
governors  of  Connecticut,  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  Legislative 
action  on  this  subject  was  taken  in  four  states:  California,  Con- 
necticut, Washington  and  Wisconsin.  In  California  it  is  made 
a  felony  to  conspire  to  commit  any  crime  against  the  person  of 
the  president  or  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  the  governor 
of  any  state  or  territory,  any  United  States  justice  or  judge,  or 
the  secretaries  of  any  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  likewise  made  a  felony  to  attempt  to  kill  any  of 
the  persons  named  above,  and  the  penalty  in  either  case  is  not 
less  than  10  years'  imprisonment  ['03  ch.55]. 

In  Connecticut  the  new  law  is  limited  to  three  lines:  "Every 
person  who  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  attempt  to  cause  the 
death  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  foreign 
ambassador  accredited  to  the  United  States  shall  suffer  death  " 
['03  ch.lOG]. 

The  law  in  Washington  on  the  other  hand  embraces  a  definition 
of  criminal  anarchy  which  is  identical  with  that  adopted  in  New 
York  '02  [ch.371]  :  viz  "  C'riminal  anarchy  is  the  doctrine  that 
organized  government  should  be  overthrown  by  force  or  violence  " 
[Wash.  '03  ch.45].  It  is  likewise  as  in  New  York  made  unlawful 
to  teach  or  spread  such  doctrines  or  to  organize  societies  for 
their  propagation  and  the  penalty  is  also  tlie  same,  a  fine  of  ^5000 
or  imprisonment  for  10  years. 

The  Wisconsin  law  ['03  ch.343]  is  identical  in  text  and  penalty 
with  that  of  Washington,  but  it  goes  beyond  it  and  follows  the 
New  York  law  in  imposing  a  penalty  for  permitting  premises  to 
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be  used  for  assemblages  of  anarchists,  which  penalty  is  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  from  three  months  to  one  year,  or  a 
maximum  fine  of  flOO  or  both.  In  the  New  York  law  for  1902 
the  penalty  is  a  maximum  of  two  years'  imprisonment  or  a  12000 
fine  or  both. 

Bribery.  The  new  Nevada  law  ['03  ch.lOO]  declaring  any  form 
of  bribery  a  felony  is  interesting  because  of  the  great  pains  taken 
to  define  bribery  and  to  hunt  down  the  offense  under  whatever 
disguise  it  may  assume.  Any  form  of  remuneration  whether  a 
money  gift  or  payment,  release  of  debt,  payment  of  board,  lodg- 
ing or  transportation,  furnishing  food  or  clothing,  promising 
or  giving  employment,  increasing  or  maintaining  wages,  prom- 
ising appointment  to  any  public  office  or  position  either  for  the 
voter  or  for  any  other  person  or  swapping  votes  for  candidates, 
may  constitute  bribery;  and  the  voter,  delegate,  or  member  of  the 
Legislature  who  accepts  any  such  consideration  is  considered 
guilty  of  bribery  together  with  the  person  making  the  offer.  It 
is  likewise  made  bribery  for  ^  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  to  pay  the  campaign  expenses  of  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  or  for  a  candidate  to  accept  such  payment.  It  is 
also  (IcH-laivd  to  be  bribery  for  an  employer  to  threaten  an 
employee  with  loss  of  employment  if  be  votes  or  fails  to  vote  for 
a  certain  candidate  or  measure.  The  penalty  for  these  various 
forms  of  bribery  is  imprisonment  from  1  to  11  years  and  for- 
feiture of  office.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  the  maxi- 
mum is  made  11  instead  of  10  years  in  usual  deference  to  the 
decimal  system. 

In  Oklahoma  the  new  law  ['03  ch.l3  art.l]  is  less  specific  in  defi- 
nition, but  the  penalty  for  corrupt  voting  is  from  10  to  20  years 
together  with  disfranchisement. 

Desecration  of  flags.  Governor  Otero  of  New  Mexico  in  his  mes- 
sage strongly  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  iii^)osing  a 
severe  penalty  for  desecrating  the  American  flag  by  using  the  same 
for  advertising  purposes.  Agitation  on  this  subject  has  been 
going  on  in  various  states  for  several  years.  In  1903  Delaware, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  New  York  and  Utah  passed  such 
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laws.  These  laws  are  identical  in  Delaware,  Missouri,  Nebraska 
and  Utah,  and  in  New  York  a  previous  law  on  this  subject  has 
been  amended  so  as  to  conform  to  the  text  used  in  the  states  men- 
tioned. New  Mexico  has  an  independent  and  less  carefully  con- 
structed law  ['03  ch.63]. 

Crimes  against  public  order  and  security 
Concealed  weapons.  An  endeavor  to  extend  the  area  of  preven- 
tion in  offenses  against  public  order  and  security  resulting  from 
the  use  of  weapons  is  the  subject  of  two  governors  messages  and  of 
laws  in  seven  states.  Governor  Jelks  of  Alabama  in  speaking  of 
the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons  says:  "The  habit  may  be  de- 
creasing in  Alabama.  I  have  not  seen  the  statistics  of  convic- 
tions. If  decreasing  at  all,  the  reform  has  not  been  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  attract  attention.  The  only  fault  I  find  with  the  law 
is  in  its  execution.  As  we  progressed  in  other  respects,  the 
thoughtful  and  law-abiding  have  looked  forward  to  a  day  when 
the  carrier  of  a  deadly  weapon  would  meet  a  public  opinion  ready 
to  consign  him  to  a  year  or  more  in  the  state  penitentiary.  As 
it  is,  if  he  has  money,  he  c<in  pay  out  in  any  county  in  the  state 
except  one  ..." 

Governor  Durbin  of  Indiana  says:  "  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  a  need  for  legislation  looking  to  the  licensing  of  designated 
officers  to  carry  revolvers  and  prohibiting  the  sale  thereof  to  other 
persons.  Highwaymen,  footpads  and  burglars  can  freely  pur- 
chase revolvers,  and  yet  by  law  we  make  it  a  felony  for  them  to 
carry  the  same.  We  must  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  and  regu- 
late the  sale  as  well  as  {he  carrying  of  such  weapons  ..." 

Florida  amends  its  laws  so  as  to  grant  licenses  to  carry  firearms 
"  to  such  persons  only  as  are  21  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral 
character."  In  Kansas  the  maximum  penalty  for  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons  is  a  fine  of  f  100  or  three  montlis'  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  ['03  ch.21fi].  In  Montana  tlie  penalty  is  f25  to 
f200  or  imprisonment  from  10  to  30  days  or  both.  The  penalty 
for  carrying  weapons  in  public  assemblies  of  any  kind  is  from  f50 
to  f500  unless  permission  is  given  by  a  district  judge.  But  the 
provisions  of  the  act  are  not  to  apply  to  any  county  which  the 
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governor  may  designate  by  proclamation  as  a  frontier  county  and 
liable  to  incursions  by  hostile  Indians  ['03  cli.35].  It  is  also  made 
a  misdemeanor  for  an  Indian  to  carry  firearms  while  away  from  a 
reservation.  Nebraska  has  a  penalty  of  30  days  or  fine  not  exceed- 
ing flOO  for  the  first  offense,  and  three  months'  imprisonment  and 
the  same  fine  for  the  second  offense  with  a  reservation  in  favor  of 
persons  employed  in  any  lawful  business  or  calling  which  would 
"  justify  a  prudent  person  in  carrying  the  weapon."  In  Nevada  the 
penalty  is  from  f20  to  fSOO  and  30  days  to  six  months  imprison- 
ment. South  Carolina,  anticipating  the  suggestions  of  Governor 
Durbin  of  Indiana  quoted  above,  adopted  in  1901  an  act  to  regu- 
late the  manufacture,  sale  and  carrying  of  pistols,  which  was  made 
more  stringent  in  1902.  It  was  made  unlawful  for  any  one  to 
carry  about  the  person  whether  concealed  or  not  any  pistol  less 
than  20  inches  long  and  3  pounds  in  weight,  and  it  was  made 
unlawful  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  such  a  pistol.  The  law  was  still 
further  amended  in  1903  [ch.86]  so  as  to  prohibit  the  lease,  I'ent, 
barter,  exchange  or  transport  of  such  pistol.  But  moi-e  notable 
is  the  increase  in  the  penalty  formerly  f  100  or  20  days'  imprison- 
ment to  a  maximum  fine  of  f 1000  or  two  years'  imprisonment. 

Disorderly  conduct  and  vagrancy.  Wisconsin  ['03  ch.l38]  con- 
fers on  cities  the  power  to  enact  ordinances  for  punishing  by  fine 
or  imprisonment  persons  engaged  in  fighting  or  using  language 
tending  to  any  breach  of  the  j>eace,  provided  that  the  penalty  im- 
posed by  the  ordinance  shall  not  exceed  that  imposed  by  the 
statutes  of  the  state  for  the  same  or  similar  offenses.  The  objec- 
tion to  such  laws  is  that  they  tend  to  variation  and  mutiplication 
in  local  penalties  when  it  would  seem  that  breaches  of  the  peace 
could  better  be  defined  under  a  state  law  administered  by  local 
courts. 

Arkansas  has  decided  to  work  vagrants  on  public  roads.  Cali- 
fornia extends  its  definition  of  vagrancy  to  include  various  forms 
of  idleness.  The  definition  of  vagrancy  now  in  many  states  has 
become  sufficiently  si)ecific  to  cov(»r  the  multifarious  forms  in 
which  idleness  may  exhibit  itself  and  the  various  vices  which  go 
with  it.    But  New  York  differs  from  many  other  states  in  includ- 
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ing  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  who  are  truants  from 
the  public  schools.  The  new  law  of  Oklahoma  includes  strolling 
fortune  tellers  or  persons  exhibiting  "  tricks  "  not  licensed  by  law; 
also  professional  gamblers  or  "  tin  horn  "  gamblers. 

The  definition  of  a  vagrant,  however,  in  many  states  is  not  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  to  include  a  tramp,  who  has  a  legal  status 
of  his  own  and  is  honored  with  a  distinct  definition,  but  it  will 
be  found  that  the  definition  of  vagrancy  in  certain  states  is  almost 
identical  with  the  definition  of  tramp  in  other  states.  Thus  in 
New  York  a  person  who  wanders  about  begging  or  receiving  alms 
is  a  tramp,  while  in  California  he  is  declared  to  be  a  vagrant.  In 
New  York  a  tramp  is,  as  the  name  suggests,  a  wanderer,  but  in 
these  days  tramps  have  largely  given  up  wandering  because  it  is 
much  easier  and  cheaper  to  ride  than  to  walk.  Spurning  the 
etymologic  distinction  and  paying  more  attention  to  the  ethical, 
the  state  of  Vermont  last  year  enlarged  its  definition  of  a  tramp 
['02  ch.l20]  to  include  a  person  who  rides  or  attempts  to  ride  on 
any  railroad  freight  train  or  engine  without  the  consent  of  the 
persons  in  charge  of  the  train.  But  will  this  definition  cover  tlie 
"  tramps  ''  who  ride  on  the  trucks  of  passenger  cars? 

In  New  Jersey  the  law  is  so  amended  that  disorderly  persons 
may  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  as  well  as  to  the  common  jail.  It 
would  be  a  distinct  gain  in  most  states  if  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  in  penitentiaries  were  substituted  for  idleness  in  county 
jails. 

Crimes  against  persons 

In  the  Remew  for  1901  and  1902  attention  was  called  to  the 
alarm  throughout  the  country  created  by  a  notable  case  of  kidnap- 
ing in  Nebraska  to  obtain  a  ransom  from  a  wealthy  father.  The 
alarm  and  indignation  thus  awakened  resulted  in  the  passage  of 
laws  in  24  states  in  1901  and  in  five  states  in  1902.  No  laws  were 
passed  on  this  subject  in  1903. 

Homicide.  Governor  Savage  of  Nebraska  urged  the  Legislature 
to  "  place  Nebraska  among  states  representing  the  highest  types 
of  civilization  and  the  teachings  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Nazarene  " 
by  abolishing  capital  punishment  which  is  now  imposed  on  con- 
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vietion  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  No  action  has  yet  been  taken 
in  Nebraska  in  response  to  the  message,  but  in  New  Hampshire 
the  death  penalty  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  has  been  abolished 
unless  the  jury  aflfix  the  same  to  the  verdict.  Otherwise  the  sen- 
tence is  for  life  imprisonment.  In  Washington  the  penalty  for 
murder  in  the  second  degree,  the  maximum  of  which  was  formerly 
20  years,  has  been  extended  to  life  imprisonment. 

Assault.  In  Florida  the  maximum  fine  for  assault  and  battery 
has  been  reduced  from  f 1000  to  f 500.  The  term  of  imprisonment 
is  limited  to  six  months  in  the  county  jail  at  hard  labor,  a  sen- 
tence which  it  would  be  hard  to  enforce  in  New  York,  where  labor 
in  jails  is  almost  unknown.  In  Texas  ['03  ch.l04]  the  penalty 
for  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  formerly  seven  years,  has  been 
changed  from  2  to  15  years,  and  if  the  assault  be  made  by  lying 
in  wait  or  by  shooting  into  a  private  residence,  the  punishment 
shall  be  double. 

While  malicious  shooting  is  thus  dealt  with  in  Texas,  hunters  in 
pursuit  of  game  in  Michigan  ['03  ch.l21]  are  warned  against  the 
negligent  op  careless  shooting  of  human  beings  by  a  new  law  to 
which  a  penalty  of  10  years'  imprisonment  or  a  $1000  fine  is 
affixed.  In  South  Dakota  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor  for  a  minor 
under  15  to  use  fireanus  without  consent  of  parents  or  guardians. 
And  it  is  made  unlawful  for  the  latter  to  allow  minors  to  use  the 
same  within  1  mile  of  a  municipality. 

Crimes  against  property 
Laws  under  this  head  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  new  laws  or 
amendments  in  criminal  legislation  during  the  hist  year.  The 
political  economist  as  well  as  the  penologist  can  trace  the  deveh)p- 
ment  or  extension  of  new  conceptions  of  property  or  value.  At- 
tention was  called  last  year  to  the  new  commercial  value  of  the 
raising  of  ginseng  for  the  Chinese  market,  which  was  recognized 
in  Kentucky  in  1892  in  the  passage  of  a  severe  law  against  tres- 
pass on  ginseng  grounds.  The  offense  in  that  state  is  made  a 
felony  with  a  penalty  of  from  one  to  three  years'  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary.  New  York  ['03  ch.332]  is  not  to  be  outdone 
by  Kentucky,  but  has  approached  the  matter  in  a  different  way 
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by  defining  the  word  "  building "  in  a  chapter  of  the  Penal 
Code  [§  504]  relating  to  burglary  so  as  to  include  "inclosed 
ginseng  gardens."  The  stealing  of  ginseng  from  such  a  garden 
constitutes  burglary  in  the  third  degree,  the  penalty  for  which 
is  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years. 

South  Dakota  has  increased  the  penalty  for  burglary  in  the 
second  and  third  degrees  to  a  maximum  of  15  (formerly  10) 
years  imprisonment  in  the  second  degree  and  five  in  the  third. 

Six  of  the  Western  states  have  passed  laws  for  the  protection 
of  liverymen  and  hotel  keepers. 

Thirteen  states  passed  laws  relating  to  interference  with  electric 
wires,  or  to  the  diversion  of  the  electric  current,  or  wanton  injury 
to  electric,  gas  or  water  meters.  In  Idaho  ['03  p.341]  the  penalty 
is  a  maximum  of  10  years'  imprisonment  and  a  maximum  fine  of 
f500.  Minnesota  ['03  ch.48]  on  the  other  ha^d  has  concluded 
that  the  penalty  of  five  years  or  f500  fine  imposed  in  her  law  of 
1897  is  too  severe,  and  has  reduced  the  fine  to  a  maximum  of  f  100 
and  imprisonment  of  90  days  in  the  county  jail.  This  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  divergence  in  penalties  in  different  states.  Wash- 
ington ['03  ch.ll2]  like  Minnesota  has  reduced  the  penalty,  which 
was  formerly  a  maximum  of  10  years  in  the  penitentiary,  to  a 
year  in  the  county  jail.  The  fine  "  not  exceeding  f 500  "  remains 
the  same.  In  Montana  the  maximum  imprisonment  is  one  year 
in  the  county  jail.  In  North  Carolina  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor 
to  cut  or  fell  any  tree  or  any  limb  or  branch  therefrom  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  tlie  same  to  fall  on  any  telephone  wire  or  elec- 
tric light  wire  from  which  any  injury  to  such  wire  shall  be  occa- 
sioned. The  penalty  is  $50  for  each  offense,  to  be  paid  to  the 
county  school  fund. 

Four  states  have  passed  laws  relating  to  embezzlement.  West 
Virginia  has  declared  misappropriation  of  public  funds  to  be 
larceny. 

Trespass.  Malicious  mischief.  Thirteen  states  have  passed  or 
amended  laws  relating  to  trespass  or  malicious  mischief.  In 
Connecticut  the  law  is  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  trespass  in 
"  hunting  wild  bees."    Florida  ['03  ch.l47]  in  addition  to  increas- 
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ing  the  penalty  for  trespass  has  adopted  an  extraordinary  penalty 
for  maliciously  cutting,  breaking  down,  marring  or  injuring  fences. 
The  punishment,  which  was  formerly  six  months  and  f  100,  has 
been  raised  to  a  possible  10  years'  imprisonment  in  the  peniten- 
tiary and  a  maximum  fine  of  f 10,000  or  by  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Marring  or  injuring  a  fence 
in  Florida  is  apparently  regarded  as  more  flagrant  than  marring 
or  defacing  a  book,  picture  or  painting  in  a  Maine  public  library, 
for  which  the  maximum  punishment  is  imprisonment  for  three 
months  or  a  t50  fine.  In  Montana  malicious  injury  to  fences  is 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  f25  to  f200  or  imprisonment  30  days  to  6 
months  or  both. 

Larceny.  It  would  seem  that  the  time  might  come  when  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  some  general  designation  of  property 
suflSciently  broad  to  cover  every  kind  of  ownershij),  but  at  present 
the  reviewer  of  criminal  legislation  is  constantly  impressed  with 
the  large  amount  of  legislation  necessary  to  protect  specific  forms 
of  property,  because  the  specific  offense  has  not  before  been  cat- 
alogued or  defined  in  the  criminal  code,  or  a  change  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  gravity  of  the  offense  compels  a  new  classification. 
An  act  which  was  formerly  a  misdemeanor  becomes  a  felony. 
The  application  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  would  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  a  minute  classification  of  penalties  and 
simj»lify  the  classification  of  acts  which  are  deemed  harmful  to 
society.  The  proverbial  logic  of  a  thief  that  he  might  as  well  be 
punished  for  stealing  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb  is  justified  by  a  new 
law  in  Florida  in  which  the  larceny  of  8hee[)  or  lambs  is  alike 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  at  hard  labor 
from  one  to  two  years.  It  is  not  clear  why  shee[)  should  require 
a  special  law  for  their  protection,  or  why  they  should  not  be  all 
included  in  a  general  designation  of  live  stock  or  hoofed  animals. 
Kans4i8  under  some  such  view  of  the  case  has  just  introduced 
goats  in  its  section  on  grand  larceny,  which  already  includes 
horses,  mules,  neat  cattle,  shee[)  and  hogs,  and  it  has  inserted  in 
the  same  list  of  valuables,  domestic  fowls  taken  in  the  night.  The 
businesslike  thief  in  Kansas  can  steal  a  sheep  at  night  without 
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incurring  the  risk  of  a  greater  penalty  than  if  he  took  it  in  the 
daytime,  but  he  must  take  domestic  fowls  before  sundown,  when 
they  have  presumably  gone  to  roost,  or  he  will  be  guilty  of  grand 
larceny. 

Any  one  running  over  our  larceny  laws  can  form  a  very  good 
conception  of  the  multiplicity  of  interests  and  of  property  in 
the  United  States.  Not  only  Cain  and  Abel,  but  Tubal-Cain, 
the  farmer,  the  engineer,  the  miner,  the  forester,  the  purveyor  of 
water,  electricity  or  gas,  the  tradesman  and  manufacturer  are 
all  represented  and  protected  in  new  or  amended  laws.  There 
are  laws  against  embezzlement,  against  stealing  ore  from  the 
mine,  grain,  cotton  or  vegetables  from  the  field,  or  cotton  waste 
stuffed  into  the  journal  box  of  a  locomotive  or  the  packing  of 
brasses  for  the  same.  The  description  of  one  form  of  larceny  in 
Minnesota  ['03  ch.278],  that  of  pilfering  grain  or  flaxseed,  is 
very  specific.  The  prohibition  not  only  covers  the  thief  who  takes 
off  grain  by  the  bushel,  but  covers  the  thief  who  "sweeps  any 
railroad  car  while  in  transit  or  standing  on  any  railroad  track 
in  the  state  " ;  and  "  on  the  trial  of  any  defendant  charged  with 
violation  of  section  1  of  this  act,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  show 
that  the  defendant  is  not  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  company 
or  acting  under  its  authority  in  doing  the  acts  complained  of, 
but  the  fact  of  the  sweeping  of  any  car  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  such  sweeping  is  a  violation  of  section  1  of  this  act. 
But  the  defendant  may  prove  as  a  complete  defense  that  he  was 
the  owner  of  the  property  taken  or  his  agent,  or  that  he  was 
in  the  euiploy  of  tlie  railroad  company  having  charge  of  the  car 
swept."  The  penalty  is  a  maximum  fine  of  f  100  or  imprisonment 
90  days  or  both. 

A  question  to  be  discussed  by  the  jurists  of  the  next  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress  is  whether  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods 
shall  be  treated  as  accessory  to  the  larceny  of  the  same  or  as  a 
separate  oflense.  Some  of  our  states  have  not  quibbled  long  over 
this  distinction;  they  take  a  common  sense  view  that  the  receiver 
is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  Colorado  ['03  ch.l46]  includes  the  thief  and 
the  person  who  buys  or  receives  ore  taken  fraudulently  in  the 
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same  condemnation,  designates  botli  offenses  as  grand  larceny 
and  makes  the  punishment  for  either  1  to  10  years  in  the  pen- 
itentiary. 

Robbery.  Georgia  has  amended  its  definition  of  robbery  so  as 
to  bring  under  that  head  "  the  sudden  snatchitig,  taking  or  carry- 
ing away  any  money,  goods,  chattels  or  anything  of  value  from 
the  owner  without  his  consent.*'  In  New  York  the  ordinary  pick- 
pocket commits  larceny.  To  constitute  robbery,  force  or  intimida- 
tion must  be  used,  though  the  degree  of  force  employed  is  imma- 
terial. It  is  necessary  in  New  York,  however,  that  the  force 
employed  should  produce  fear.  If  the  force  employed,  say  in 
snatching  a  pocketbook  was  simply  suflScient  to  remove  the  pocket- 
book,  the  offense  would  not  constitute  robbery,  but  if  a  pistol 
were  pointed  at  the  head  at  the  same  time  to  produce  fear,  it 
would  be  robbery.  In  doubtful  cases  robbery  and  larceny  may 
both  be  included  in  the  indictment  and  the  jury  left  to  decide 
from  the  evidence  under  which  head  the  offense  comes. 

Kifloellaneoiu  police  reg^ilations 

Oambling.  The  war  against  various  forms  of  gambling  con- 
tinues in  different  states.  The  slot  machine  has  been  prohibited 
in  New  Jersey,  Kansas  and  Virginia.  In  Washington  the  law 
has  been  made  more  stringent  so  as  to  apply  not  only  to  the 
operation  of  these  machines  for  money,  checks  and  credits,  but 
for  anything  of  value  whatsoever. 

Indiana  amends  its  law  as  to  lotteries  by  imposing  a  fine  from 
$200  to  foOO  for  allowing  property  owned  or  leased  to  be  used 
for  lotteries. 

In  Tennessee  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor  to  keep  pool  rooms 
where  bets  are  made  or  books  made  on  any  horse  race  run  in 
Tennessee  except  on  licensed  tracks.  In  Texas  a  stringent  law 
has  been  passed  punishing  the  betting  on  horse  races  by  a  fine 
from  f200  to  foOO  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not 
less  than  30  nor  more  than  90  days. 

Prize  fighting.  Prize  fighting  is  prohibited  in  California  by  its 
Penal  Code,  but  the  provision  as  to  sparring  exhibitions  is  made 
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suflSciently  liberal  to  permit  such  encounters  under  the  auspices 
of  a  domestic  athletic  club  on  the  prepayment  of  an  annual  license. 
The  latest  amendment  to  the  law  provides  that  boxers  prior  to 
each  exhibition  must  be  examined  by  a  physician  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  perfect  condition.  Hitherto  clubs 
have  been  required  simply  to  have  a  physician  in  attendance.  In 
Connecticut  prize  fighting  has  been  defined  more  accurately  in 
the  code,  and  a  fine  of  flOOO  can  be  imposed  instead  of  the  five 
year  sentence. 

Shows  and  exhibitions.  Legislation  as  to  shows  and  exhibitions 
has  had  for  its  object  to  protect  the  sensibilities  as  well  as  the 
pocket  of  the  public,  and  also  to  protect  the  health  of  the  per- 
former. 

Pennsylvania  has  followed  the  example  of  Illinois  in  making  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  manage  or  participate  in  athletic  contests  last- 
ing over  12  hours  a  day.  Tennessee  prohibits  speculation  in 
theater  tickets.  Michigan  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  exhibit 
deformed  human  beings  or  deceased  human  bodies  except  for 
medical  purposes.  Kansas  ['03  ch.224]  goes  still  further  in  lim- 
iting the  activity-  of  the  showman.  It  would  seem  that  any  pro- 
hibition as  to  the  eating  of  snakes  or  scorpions,  centipedes  or 
tarantulas  would  be  unnecessary  in  any  community  where  other 
and  cheaper  articles  of  food  were  abundant,  but  in  Kansas  the 
spirit  of  prohibition  which  has  found  expression  in  the  restraint 
of  the  liquor  traific  finds  a  new  sumptuary  channel  in  prohibiting 
the  eating  of  the  creatures  referred  to.  The  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  wishes  to  eat  snakes  and  scorpions  and  other  reptiles 
in  private  is  not  restricted.  But  he  must  not  do  so,  or  even  pre- 
tend to  do  so,  in  public.  The  law  reads  as  follows :  "  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  exhibit  in  a  public  way  within  the 
state  of  Kansas  any  sort  of  an  exhibition  that  consists  of  the 
eating  or  the  pretending  to  eat  snakes,  liz<ards,  scorpions,  centi- 
pedes, tarantulas,  or  other  reptiles.''  The  penalty  is  imprison- 
ment from  30  days  to  nine  months  or  fine  from  $25  to  |100. 

Cruelty  to  animals.  The  humane  sentiment  finds  renewed  ex- 
pression in  additional  laws  for  preventing  cruelty  to  animals. 
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relating  mainly  to  blanketing  clipped  horses,  transporting  cattle, 
docking  horses'  tails  and  shooting  live  birds  from  traps. 

Tobacco.  Seven  states  have  passed  laws  prohibiting  the  selling 
or  giving  of  cigarettes  to  minors,  though  there  is  no  uniformity 
as  to  the  age.  In  Nebraska,  Utah,  Florida  and  Missouri  the  age 
limit  is  18  under  which  cigarettes  must  not  be  sold  or  given.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  age  limit  is  21  and  in  South  Dakota  IG.  In 
Tennessee  the  law  has  been  made  more  stringent  by  not  only  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  cigarettes  but  the  keeping  of  them  in  stock. 

Opium,  cocaine  etc.  Seven  states  have  enacted  laws  to  regulate 
the  selling  of  cocaine  and  other  drugs,  making  a  physician's  pre- 
scription necessary  in  nearly  all  cases. 

Mob  violence.  The  prevalence  of  lynching  in  the  United  States 
has  become  a  national  scandal.  There  is  no  doubt  that  public 
opinion  taken  as  a  whole  is  overwhelmingly  against  such  a  prac- 
tice, but  the  difficulty  is  in  making  this  public  opinion  effective 
in  states  and  communities  where  lynching  is  most  i)revaleut  and 
where  it  exists  8inif)ly  because  ])ublic  sentiment  i)erinits  it.  As 
factors  in  creating  a  new  and  l>etter  public  opinion,  the  messages 
of  the  governors  are  important  elements.  Last  year  five  gover- 
nors in  their  messages  to  the  Legislature  call  attention  to  the  un- 
fortunate existence  of  mob  violence  and  the  need  of  adeipiate 
remedy.    Governor  Jelks  of  Alabama  said  : 

The  excuse  urged  for  lynching  for  crimes  wliich  are  connnon 
in  the  South  is  no  excuse  at  all.  The  man  who  criminally  assaults 
a  woman  in  this  state,  if  allowed  to  be  tried,  will  certainly  get 
Ills  just  deserts  at  the  hands  of  the  law.  .  .  Other  classes  of 
vlimmH  for  other  crimes  escupe  the  just  penalty  for  the  violaiion 
of  the  law,  but  the  negro,  and  for  the  gravest  of  all  crimes,  never 
escapes.  .  .  There  have  lK»en  quite  a  number  of  lynchings  since 
vou  met  here.  In  the  last  year  and  a  half,  or  during  my  olhcial 
incumbency  of  this  office,  I  recall  five  such  crim(\s.  One  of  these 
lynchings  was  for  the  crime  of  criminal  assault.  So  easy  was  it 
for  the  mob  spirit  to  get  away  from  the  original  canse  for  j>ro- 
voking  that  spirit  that  three  of  the  latest  of  these  crimes  \v(M'e 
for  other  offenses  and  two  for  no  oirens(»  at  all.  in  one  comity 
near  the  capital  city,  a  lot  of  self-c(mstituted  guardians  of  the 
|)eace  and  honor  of  their  homes  in  an  iittemj)t  to  mob  a  ni^gro 
who  had  committed  an  offense,  which,  under  the  law,  could  not 
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have  called  for  a  sentence  of  more  than  two  years,  took  his 
brother,  innocent  of  any  offense  at  all,  and  hanged  him.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  that  there  was  a  just  judge  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  give  these  men,  or 
some  of  them,  a  term  in  the  penitentiary.  I  believe  these  are  the 
first  like  offenders  to  serve  the  state  since  the  great  war.  No 
man  had  heretofore  gone  to  the  penitentiary  for  lynching  a  negro. 
It  is  our  shame!  Now  that  the  law  has  begun  to  act,  let  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  just  judges  see  to  it  that  other  murderers 
go  not  unwhipped  of  justice  hereafter.  Following  this  case  a 
mob  in  Pike  county  took  a  negro  away  from  a  constable  —  I 
know  not  with  what  difficulty — and  lynched  him.  His  offense 
was  probably  swearing  contrary  to  one  of  his  white  neighbors  in 
a  justice  trial  on  a  proof  of  character.  This  was  a  cold-blooded 
murder  and  without  excuse  at  all.  .  .  The  murderers  go  about. 
None  of  them  will  be  hanged  as  they  should  be.  Another  case 
grew  out  of  an  assault  to  murder,  and  still  another  in  a  hunt  for 
a  rapist,  the  murderous  mob  found  the  wrong  man.  The  man  the 
outlaws  killed  in  this  last  case  had  never  seen  the  rapist's  victim 
or  heard  of  her.  Human  life  is  about  as  cheap  in  Alabama  as  it 
is  anywhere.  One  or  two  southern  states  vie  with  us  and  may 
overreach  us  in  the  low  i>rice  we  put  on  it,  but  we  are  shamefully 
near  the  bad  eminonro.  And  sheriffs  can  prevent  this  lawless- 
ness in  most  cases. 

Governor  Aycock  of  North  Carolina  asks  for  legislative  relief 
in  the  direction  of  "some  means  for  the  efficient,  certain  and 
»pmly  trial  of  crimes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  such  pro- 
xisiou  as  will  protect  every  citizen,  however  humble,  however 
\\o»ou8,  however  guilty,  against  trial  by  the  mob." 

\U»\oruor  White  of  West  Virginia  said:  "Lynching  is  a  cow- 
M\(U  *  riuu\  subversive  of  social  order,  productive  of  no  good 
loads  to  other  crimes  by  making  criminals  of  those 
vv!»»^  ho^oiofon*  have  been  law-abiding  citizens.    .  Governor 
wii  IX  w     uo(  pn»pared  to  suggest  the  form  of  remedial  legis- 

■   s  \\W\\  atlontion  to  the  need  of  conferring  additional 

.   XX  .        iUo  k\\»\oruor,  such  as  the  right  to  remove  sheriffs  or 

 u.   n\x»nio\M  >vho  fail  to  fulfil  their  duties.  Governor 

u  \  1^  hkow  iso  pointed  out  the  powerlessness  of  the 
.   .  XX  1  u  \»x     oOU'ialH  are  weak. 

X  » . .'        i^^wponse  to  these  messages  during  the  last 
u  \  irjiluia  which  adopted  a  joint  resolution 
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reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  governor's  message  and  saying:  "It 
is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the  rights  of  our  citizens  should  be 
held  inviolate  and  that  every  man  accused  of  crime  should  have 
a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  and  that  those 
who  would  recklessly  and  grossly  deny  this  right  should  be 
brought  to  swift  and  speedy  justice."  The  resolution  empowers 
the  governor  with  the  aid  of  the  attorney  general  to  take  such 
means  as  in  his  judgment  are  necessary  to  bring  the  guilty  par- 
ties to  justice. 

Connecticut  ['03  ch.l40]  has  passed  a  law  making  cities  or 
boroughs  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  a  mob,  in  case  reasonable 
care  or  diligence  shall  not  have  been  exercised  to  suppress  such 
mobs. 

Kansas  ['03  ch.221]  has  passed  a  law  declaring  "  that  any 
collection  of  individuals  assembled  for  an  unlawful  purpose, 
intending  to  injure  any  person  by  violence  and  without  authority 
of  law,  shall  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  be  regarded  as  a  *  mob,' 
and  any  act  of  violence  exercised  by  such  mob  upon  the  body  of 
any  person  shall,  constitute  the  crime  of  lynching,'  when  such 
act  or  acts  of  violence  result  in  death ;  that  any  person  who  par- 
ticipates or  aids  or  abets  such  lynching  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  state  i)rison  for  not  more  than  five 
years  or  during  life  in  the  discretion  of  a  jury."  Persons  who 
harbor  or  conceal  those  who  have  committed  lynching  or  who 
participate  in  or  aid  the  crime  are  deemed  accessories  after  the 
fact  and  may  be  imprisoned  from  2  to  21  years.  The  courts  of 
any  county  in  which  the  overt  act  is  committed  are  given  juris- 
diction over  the  persons  or  any  members  of  the  mob  residing  iu 
other  counties.  The  sheriff  who  fails  to  furnish  suflQcieiit  pro- 
tection is  to  be  removed,  but  may  be  reinstated  by  tlie  governor. 
The  sheriff  may  appeal  to  bystanders  to  arm  themselves  to  i)ro- 
tect  the  prisoner,  and  he  may  furnish  arms  or  wea])0DS  for  such 
purpose.  The  refusal  of  a  bystauder  to  assist  the  Hheriff  iu 
defending  such  prisoners  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  line 
of  flOO  to  flOOO  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  six 
months.    If  the  sheriff  has  any  reason  to  believe  that  a  prisoner 
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in  his  custody  is  in  danger  of  being  lynched  and  that  he  needs 
additional  protection,  it  is  made  his  duty  to  inform  the  governor 
and  to  ask  for  military  aid. 

Sunday  observance.  Florida  has  passed  a  law  exempting  news- 
papers from  the  provisions  of  Sunday  laws.  Minnesota  prohib- 
its the  sale  of  uncooked  meats,  groceries,  dry  goods  or  clothing 
on  Sunday,  but  fruits,  confectionery,  newspapers,  drugs,  medi- 
cines and  surgical  appliances  "  may  be  sold  in  a  quiet  and  or- 
derly manner."  Oregon  amends  its  law  so  as  to  permit  theaters 
to  be  kept  open  on  Sunday.  South  Carolina  which  formerly  per- 
mitted fruit  and  vegetable  trains  to  run  from  April  to  August 
inclusive  now  permits  them  to  be  run  on  any  Sunday  in  the  year. 
South  Dakota  has  raised  the  penalty  for  Sabbath  breaking  (for- 
merly |1)  to  $10.  Washington  prohibits  the  business  of  barber- 
ing  on  Sunday  with  a  i)enalty  of  |10  fine  and  five  days  in  the 
county  jail  for  the  first  ofl'ense  or  a  fine  of  f25  to  f50  or  imprison- 
ment from  10  to  25  days  in  the  county  jail  for  each  subsequent 
offense. 

Other  penalties 

Many  penalties  are  imposed  in  laws  not  included  under  the 
head  of  Crimes  and  OttVuses  or  Miscellaneous  Police  Regulations. 
The  catalogue  of  misdemeanors  is  largely  increased  by  offenses 
i-elating  to  game  and  fish  laws,  the  adulteration  of  food,  the 
running  of  automobiles.  While  many  laws  i^elate  to  disturbing 
persons  who  are  living,  New  Mexico  protects  the  dead  from  dis- 
turbance by  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  bury  a  person  in  a  place 
where  it  is  necessary  to  disturb  the  remains  of  a  i)erson  pre- 
viously buried. 

Kansas  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  i)ermit  children  under  18 
to  take  part  in  public  exhibitions  of  hypnotism.  Many  offenses 
under  the  liquor  laws  are  created  misdemeanors.  South  Dakota 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  compel  one  to  submit  to  vaccination. 

Several  states  make  iionsupport  of  family  a  misdemeanor,  but 
Michigan  catalogues  it  as  a  felony.  In  Tennessee  it  is  made  a 
misdemeanor  to  travel  on  or  along  the  public  or  private  levees 
and  a  felony  to  cause  a  break  therein. 
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The  general  trend  of  legislation  for  1903  relating  to  corrections 
and  penal  institutions  was  toward  establishing  separate  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  women  and  girls ;  further  progress  in  restrict- 
ing convict  labor  to  the  general  state  account  system,  and  forbid- 
ding the  sale  of  convict-made  goods  in  the  open  market ;  increased 
effort  to  separate  the  criminal  insane  from  other  criminals  and 
confine  them  in  insane  hospitals.  Perhaps  the  most  marked  feat- 
ure of  legislation  in  this  field  during  the  year  was  the  wider  use 
of  the  limited  indeterminate  sentence,  identical  with  the  Elmira 
sentence  in  New  York,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Massachusetts  pro- 
bation law,  more  or  less  modified,  by  many  of  the  other  states. 

General  supervision 

In  Virginia  the  law  ['03  ch.171]  providing  for  a  state  farm  for 
convicts  was  modified  by  authorizing  the  surgeon  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  farm  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  in- 
stead of  the  governor;  and  by  providing  that  the  superintendent 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ijoard  shall  apx)oint  and  may  re- 
move the  prison  guards;  and  further  by  providing  that  all  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  penitentiary  shall  be  in  force  on  the 
farm  so  far  as  practicable,  and  requiring  the  superintendent  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  take  an  inventory  and  make  out  a 
general  account.  In  this  state  al^  the  superintendent  of  the 
penitentiary  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  directors  was  au- 
thorized to  employ  such  assistant  clerks  as  the  needs  of  the  servi(  e 
may  require  ['03  ch.l72].  Heretofore  the  employment  was  by  the 
board  of  directors.  The  law  ['03  ch.l75]  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State  Penitentiary,  branch  prisons  and  prison  farm 
was  amended  by  providing  that  the  governor  shall  appoint,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  a  board  of  five  directors  which 
shall  have  the  govem^ient  and  control  of  the  penitentiary,  branch 
prisons  and  prison  farm  subject  to  such  regulations  and  require- 
ments as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.   The  term  of  office  of  one  of 
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the  directors  shall  expire  each  year.  Subsequent  appointments 
shall  be  for  five  years.  The  board  of  directors  shall  appoint  every 
four  years  a  superintendent  and  surgeon  for  the  penitentiary,  and 
a  superintendent  and  surgeon  for  the  State  Prison  Farm. 

Indiana  provided  for  a  prison  commission  of  six  members,  three 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  the 
other  three  to  consist  of  the  warden  of  the  State  Prison,  the 
superintendent  of  the  State  Reformatory,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  ['03  ch.243].  The  duties  of  the  commis- 
sion are  to  investigate  jail  and  workhouse  conditions  and  prison 
labor  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  plan  for  the  solution  of  the 
prison  labor  problem.  Each  commissioner  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor shall  receive  a  compensation  of  |5  a  day  for  actual  services, 
not  to  exceed  |100  in  any  one  year.  An  allowance  of  f 800  was 
granted  for  expenses,  and  the  commission  was  authorized  to  ap 
l)oint  a  si»cretary  and  stenographer  at  a  salary  of  not  to  exceed 
f  15  a  week,  and  not  to  exceed  |200  in  any  one  year. 

In  Missouri  [-03  ch.59]  the  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  au- 
thorized to  appoint  in  his  discretion,  or  on  petition  of  15  reputa 
ble  citizens,  a  county  board  of  visitors  of  three  men  and  three 
women  to  inspect  all  corrective  county  or  municipal  institutions; 
the  board  on  discovering  injurious  conditions  to  make  complaint 
to  court  or  otlicials  having  jurisdiction,  also  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  secretary  of  State  Board  of  Charities. 

In  Connecticut  Governor  Chamberlain  in  his  annual  message 
recommended  that  all  the  county  jails  be  brought  under  the  con 
trol  of  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons;  that  a  state  reformatory 
be  established  for  offenders  between  10  and  30  years  of  age;  and 
that  a  system  of  suspended  sentence  with  supervision  by  proba 
tion  officers  be  adopted  for  treating  juvenile  offenders. 

In  California  (lovernor  Pardee  in  his  message  commends  the 
present  method  of  governing  the  state  prisons  t.hrough  a  board  of 
directors  appointed  for  long  terms.  In  this  state  an  act  ['03 
ch.190]  was  passed  forbidding  employment  of  inmates  of  state 
institutions  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  private  use  of 
state  officers  or  employees. 
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In  New  York  an  act  ['03  ch.473]  was  passed  amending  the 
state  charities  law,  requiring  that  the  annual  reports  of  the  state 
institutions  shall  be  filed  with  the  fiscal  supervisor  on  or  before 
Dec.  1  in  each  year,  and  copies  of  the  inventories  of  sup- 
plies on  hand  at  the  close  of  last  year  on  or  before  Oct.  20 ;  that 
supplies  may  be  purchased  on  a  credit  of  not  exceeding  SO  days 
(formerly  for  cash  only) ;  that  contracts  may  be  executed  by 
the  superintendent  or  stewards  (formerly  stewards  only) ;  that 
the  fiscal  supervisor  (formerly  the  comptroller)  and  the  board  of 
managers  shall  determine  as  to  advertisements  for  proposals  for 
repairs  and  improvements  to  the  institutions;  and  reports  of  visi- 
tation, and  recommendations  shall  be  made  to  the  fiscal  supervisor 
as  well  as  to  the  governor  and  the  St.ate  Board  of  Charities. 

Penal  institutions 

In  Arizona  Governor  Brodie  in  his  annual  message  criticizes 
the  Territorial  Prison  as  at  present  constructed,  compelling  the 
miugling  of  all  degi-ees  of  criminality,  old  and  young,  first 
offenders  and  hardened  criminals,  as  exercising  a  disastrous  in- 
fluence against  the  succ^ess  of  reformative  measures. 

Governor  Davis  of  Arkansas  recommenils  that  the  management 
of  the  pentitentiary  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  business 
men  appointed  by  the  governor  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
liCgislature,  and  criticizes  the  presc^nt  management. 

California  passed  an  act  ['03  ch.o(>3]  crediting  a  state  board  of 
charities  and  corrections  to  inspect  state  and  local  charitable, 
coiTcctional  and  penal  institutions  and  make  a  biennial  report  to 
the  governor;  the  act  provides  for  an  annual  appropriation  of 
fGOOO. 

Governor  Bailey  of  Kansas  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature 
questions  the  wisdom  of  longer  taking  care  of  Oklahoma  prisonei*s. 

In  Kansas  a  law  was  enacted  ['03  ch.30]  forbidding  convicts 
Iierforming  any  labor  for  private  citizens  outside  of  the  peni- 
tentiary grounds  for  hii-e  or  otherwise,  and  making  it  the  duty 
of  the  warden  to  employ  the  surplus  convict  lal)or  in  extending 
and  repairing  state  and  county  roads  and  other  state  work;  also 
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making  it  unlawful  for  any  persons  other  than  convicts  to  be 
boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  state;  and  making  it  the  duty  of 
the  warden  to  furnish  each  employee  of  the  penitentiary,  who  is 
the  head  of  a  family,  one  hundred  bushels  of  coal  annually  from 
the  mine  free  of  charge.  This  act  also  appropriates  |38,493  to 
purchase  additional  lands  for  penitentiary  uses. 

In  Minnesota  an  act  was  passed  ['03  ch.335]  pro>iding  that 
contracts  relating  to  state  institutions  under  control  of  the  Board 
of  Control  be  made  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  chairman. 

In  New  York  the  state  finance  law  ['03  ch.239]  was  amended 
by  pi'oviding  that  the  state  comptroller  and  the  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  shall  classify  into  grades  the  oflScers 
and  employees  of  the  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  fiscal  supervisor  (formerly  the  comp- 
troller), and  annually  in  September  recommend  to  the  governor 
such  changes  in  the  salaries  or  wages  of  such  oflScers  or  employees 
as  may  seem  proper,  such  changes  to  be  effective  on  approval  of 
the  governor  in  writing. 

Govenior  Aycock  of  North  Carolina  reports  that  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary is  self-sustaining  and  will  need  no  appropriation. 

In  Oklahoma  Governor  Ferguson  I'eports  that  there  are  287 
Oklahoma  prisoners  conlined  in  the  Kansas  Penitentiai'y  for 
which  Oklahoma  pays  35  cents  each  a  day  for  maintenance. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  law  was  enacted  ['03  ch.48]  making  active 
or  visiting  committtK^s  of  societies  incorporated  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  and  instructing  ])risoners  and  alleviating  their 
miseries,  oflicial  visitors;  societies  to  notify  warden  of  names  of 
such  committees. 

In  South  Dakota  the  law  ['03  ch.SG]  relating  to  the  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  was  amended  requiring  monthly 
(formerly  annual)  inspection  of  charitable  and  penal  institutions. 

In  Virginia  the  law  relating  to  organizing,  governing  and  dis- 
ciplining the  State  Penitentiary  was  revised  ['03  ch.201]. 

In  West  Virginia  the  Ix^gislature  amended  the  law  ['03  ch.45] 
relating  to  the  West  Vii-ginia  Penitentiary,  so  that  the  board  of 
directors  shall  hereaft(»r  appoint  the  warden,  treasurer  and  other 
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prison  officials,  and  prescribe  tlieir  duties  and  fix  their  compensa- 
tion ;  the  act  made  a  number  of  other  minor  amendments  to  the 
law  relating  to  the  State  Penitentiary. 

In  Wyoming  an  act  ['03  ch.5]  was  passed  requiring  the  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  to  make  a  bien- 
nial (formerly  annual)  report  to  the  governor;  the  act  provides  for 
distributing  the  report  and  appropriates  fSOO  for  each  i*eport. 

In  Nebraska  the  governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  matron 
to  have  charge  of  female  prisoners  in  the  State  Penitentiary  at  a 
salary  of  #40  a  month  ['03  ch.ll3]. 

In  Oregon  the  governor  was  authorized  ['03  p.l34]  to  appoint 
a  matron  to  care  for  women  prisoners  in  the  State  Penitentiary 
at  a  salary  of  f480  a  year. 

In  Tennessee  the  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners  ['03  ch.435] 
was  authorized  to  grant  to  guards  10  days'  leave  of  absence  each 
year,  and  sick  leave  not  to  exceed  5  days. 

Texas  ['03  ch.l06]  prohibited  officers  or  employees  of  the  State 
Penitentiary  from  purchasing  goods  or  other  property  from  the 
l>enitentiary  system,  or  using  services  of  convict  or  property  of 
institution  without  permission  of  penitentiary  board,  or  accepting 
compeusiition  from  persons  hiring  convicts. 

The  Washington  Legislature  ['03  ch.l47]  submitted  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  exempting  the  employment  of  chaplains  for 
the  state  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  from  tlie  j)ro- 
vision  in  the  present  Constitution  which  provides  that  no  public 
Dioney  or  property  shall  be  appropriated  for  or  applied  to  any 
religious  worship,  exercise  or  instruction  or  the  support  of  any 
religious  establishment;  vote  to  be  taken  in  November  11)04. 

Wyoming  authorized  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform 
to  appoint  a  penitentiary  chaplain  at  an  annual  salary  of  f»S00 
['03  ch.19]. 

Institutions  for  women  and  girls.  In  Colorado  the  act  ['03  ch. 
115]  establishing  a  state  industrial  school  for  girls  was  amended 
l»y  substituting  parole  for  discharge  on  such  conditions  as  the 
board  may  deem  advisable  [§20] ;  by  making  all  commitments  for 
the  term  of  the  girl's  minority  [§31)];  and  by  making  it  a  mis- 
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demeanor  (formerly  a  felony)  for  any  person  to  encourage  or 
assist  any  girl  in  escaping  from  said  school,  or  in  remaining  away 
from  any  person  to  whom  she  has  been  paroled,  or  who  shall 
knowingly  harbor  any  girl  who  has  escaped  or  has  violated  her 
parole  [§43]:  The  law  ['03  ch.116]  relating  to  this  institution 
was  further  amended,  making  counties  liable  for  maintenance  of 
girls  committed  to  state  industrial  schools  till  final  discharge  by 
the  board  of  control. 

In  Delaware  the  act  ['03  ch.363]  in  relation  to  the  State  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls  was  amended  by  changing  the  age  of  girls 
who  may  be  committed  to  under  18  (formerly  21)  years,  and 
amending  the  procedure  for  commitments  and  the  method  of 
treating  insubordination. 

In  Indiana  the  Tjegishiture  adopted  an  act  ['03  i  h.241]  separat- 
ing the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  from  the  Women's  Prison,  and 
authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  four  commissioners  who  with 
himself  shall  choose  a  location  and  purchase  the  land  on  which 
to  erect  an  industrial  school  for  girls;  said  site  to  consist  of  not 
less  than  80  acres  within  10  miles  of  Indianapolis.  When  the 
institution  is  completed,  the  governor  shall  appoint  a  board  of 
managers  to  consist  of  women. 

Massachusetts  ['03  ch.209]  provided  for  indeterminate  sentence 
and  release  on  parole  of  women  sentenced  to  the  Reformatory 
Prison  for  Women  when  the  term  is  five  years  or  less. 

Nebraska  made  some  minor  amendments  to  the  law  ['03  ch.70] 
regulating  the  commitment  of  girls  to  the  Industrial  School. 

In  New  Jersey  the  governor  was  authorized  ['03  p.523]  to  ap- 
point a  commission  of  five  persons,  two  of  whom  shall  be  women, 
to  investigate  and  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1004  the  necessity 
and  advisability  of  establishing  a  state  reformatory  for  women. 

Pennsylvania  continued  the  method  of  maintaining  juvenile  de- 
linquents committed  to  houses  of  i-efiige  not  exclusively  under 
state  control  [-03,  <  h.77],  the  state  paying  one  half  and  the  county 
from  which  such  girl  has  been  received  paying  the  other  half  of 
such  exi>ense. 
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Beform  schools.  Arizona  changed  the  name  of  the  Territorial 
Reform  School  to  Territorial  Industrial  School  ['03  ch.72]. 

Idaho  passed  two  acts  ['03  p.l2,  291]  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industrial  reform  school  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of 
four  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor;  the  building  to  be  on 
the  cottage  plan;  school  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  superintendent; 
40,000  acres  of  land  set  aside  for  tlie  use  of  the  school  and  a  loan 
of  150,000  authorized  for  building  purposes.  Children  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  18  years  to  be  committed,  with  power  to  parole 
and  discharge  given  to  the  trustees. 

Indiana  changed  the  name  of  the  Indiana  Reform  School  for 
Boys  to  the  Indiana  Boys  School  ['03  ch.87]. 

Maine  changed  the  name  of  the  State  Reform  School  to  State 
School  for  Boys  ['03  ch.l44]. 

Missouri  changed  the  name  of  the  State  Reform  School  for  Boys 
to  the  Missouri  Training  School  for  Boys  ['03  p.202] . 

New  Mexico  established  an  institution  to  be  known  as  the  New 
Mexico  Reformed  School,  to  be  under  the  management  of  a  board 
of  five  trustees.  Juvenile  ofifenders  of  both  sexes  under  the  age 
of  18  years  convicted  of  offenses  less  than  felonies  punish- 
ahle  by  imprisonment  for  life  may  be  comuiitted  thercto  ['03 
ch.2]. 

In  Oregon  the  permanent  board  of  trustws  having  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State  Reform  School  is  made  to  consist  of  the  gov- 
ernor, secititary  of  state  and  the  state  treasurer  ['03  p.330]. 

In  Pennsylvania  an  act  ['03  ch.l49]  was  passed  requiring  coun- 
ties to  pay  for  maintaining  children  committed  to  industrial 
schools  not  under  state  control  when  parents  or  guardians  are 
unable  to  do  so.  j 

In  West  Virginia  the  law  ['03  ch.3l]  relating  to  coniniitnient  of 
Iwys  to  reform  schools  was  amended  by  providing  that  a  boy  com- 
mitted for  a  penitentiary  offense  and  proving  intractable  may  be 
returned  to  the  court  which  sent  him  and  resentenced  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, also  authorizing  the  governor  to  transfer  a  youthful 
offender  under  the  age  of  10  years  from  the  penitentiary  to  the 
reform  school. 
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State .  reformatories.  In  Connecticut  an  act  ['03  ch.180]  was 
passed  establishing  a  reformatory  commission  of  five  persons  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  a  reformatory  for  men.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  commission  to 
examine  all  laws  and  investigate  all  conditions  and  customs  ijer- 
taining  to  commitments  to  jails  and  prisons  in  the  state  and 
recommend  amendments  and  changes,  to  select  a  site  for  the  re- 
formatory, to  secure  plans  and  specifications  for  necessary  build- 
ings, and  bids  for  their  construction,  to  investigate  reformatories 
in  other  states,  to  rei)ort  to  the  next  General  Assembly  with 
recommendations  and  present  such  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  institution.  The 
act  appropriates  f50,000. 

In  Indiana  the  law  ['03  ch.4]  relating  to  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  Indiana  Reformatory  was  amended  by  authorizing  the  gov- 
ernor to  remove  any  manager  for  cause  after  a  hearing,  and  by 
giving  to  each  manager  a  salary  of  f300  and  expenses  not  exceed- 
ing 1100. 

In  South  Carolina  an  act  ['03  ch.80]  wfis  jmssed  making  it  the 
duty  of  the  chaplain  of  the  i)eniteutiary  to  hold  divine  service  and 
Sunday  school  at  the  Tj(»xington  Keformatory  each  Sund.ay,  and 
giving  him  an  additional  salary  of  Jfl50  for  such  senice. 

Local  institutions 

In  Virginia  §  4079  of  the  Code  was  amended  ['03  ch.24]  author- 
izing an  allowance  to  the  jail  physician  of  50  cents  a  day  for  each 
additional  patient  in  excess  of  one,  al»o  authorizing  an  allowance 
for  medicines,  and  an  allowance  not  exceeding  |10  a  year  for  cloth- 
ing.   AniountH  for  medicines  must  l>e  certified  by  the  physician. 

In  Maine  ['03  ch.37]  towns  wei'e  authorized  to  build  and  main- 
tain a  house  of  correction  to  be  in  charge  of  the  overseer  of  the 
poor,  and  till  such  house  is  built  the  almshouse  may  be  used  for 
such  purpose.  The  act  provides  also  for  the  employment  and 
discipline  of  the  inmates.  Towns  were  also  authorized  by  vote 
['03  ch.38]  to  discontinue  any  workhouse  or  apply  it  to  other 
uses.  The  act  ['03  ch.Tl]  relating  to  the  annual  report  on  prisons 
made  by  county  commissioners  and  sheriffs  was  rei)ealed.  This 
state  also  provides  ['03  ch.85]  that  any  person  sentenced  to  a 
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jail,  workhouse  or  house  of  correction  not  exceeding  four  months, 
shall  be  committed  to  an  institution  in  the  county  in  which  con- 
victed, if  such  county  has  a  suitable  jail,  workhouse  or  house  of 
correction,  otherwise  to  any  such  institution  in  the  state. 

In  Nebraska  the  law  in  relation  to  jails  was  amended  ['03  ch.55] 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  county  board  (formerly  commissioners) 
to  provide  mattresses  (formerly  sacks)  for  beds,  and  authorizing 
the  board  to  appoint  a  jail  physician  and  fix  his  compensation, 
also  a  matron  in  every  county  jail  where  there  is  a  female 
prisoner,  who  shall  have  entire  charge  of  the  female  prisoners  and 
who  may  appoint  an  assistant  matron  to  have  charge  of  any  sick 
prisoner,  or  minor  under  16  years.  The  matron  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  sheriff  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  board  for  time 
actually  engaged. 

New  Mexico  provides  ['03  ch.66]  that  whenever  any  county  jail 
shall  contain  more  than  30  prisoners,  the  county  commissionei's 
shall  make  a  special  levy  not  exceeding  3  mills  on  f  1  for  con- 
structing additional  quarters  for  jail  puriK)se8. 

Section  5277  of  the  Vermont  Statutes  was  amended  ['03  cli.l2f)] 
so  as  to  require  the  state  auditor  to  in\\  the  exiH»nse  of  lighting 
as  well  as  of  fuel  for  a  jail. 

In  Wisconsin  a  law  ['03  ch.35G]  was  passed  authorizing  county 
boards  to  establish  houses  of  correction,  to  ae(iuire  lands  for  such 
purposes  by  purchase  or  condemnation  and  to  change  the  location 
of  any  such  institution  now  existing. 

In  South  Dakota  boards  of  trustees  in  incorporated  towns  were 
authorized  to  establish  and  erect  a  town  jail  [-03  ch.94]. 

Convicts 

In  Arkansas  an  act  was  adopted  ['03  cIlO;")]  requiring  s(»parate 
apartments  for  white  and  negro  prisoners  in  county  jails,  stock- 
ades, convict  camps  and  other  places  where  state  or  county  prison- 
ers are  confined.  The  act  further  provides  for  separate  bunks, 
beds,  dining  tables  and  other  furnishings,  and  forbids  the  hand- 
cuffing of  a  white  prisoner  to  a  n(»gro.  A  violation  of  this  act  is 
made  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  line  of  from  ^^A)  to  f200. 

In  Georgia  an  act  was  jkissimI  ]).T11  making  it  a  mis- 
demeanor to  enter  the  guard  lines  of  the  convict  camps  of  the 
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State  Penitentiary  with  a  weapon  or  liquor,  or  to  traffic  with 
convicts  without  the  consent  of  the  deputy  warden. 

In  Massachusetts  the  law  relating  to  the  expense  of  removing 
prisoners  was  amended  ['03  ch.354]  so  as  to  make  the  expense 
of  removing  a  prisoner  from  one  jail  or  house  of  correction  to 
another  a  charge  on  the  county  from  which  the  prisoner  is  re- 
moved, and  the  expense  of  removing  prisoners  from  jails  or  houses 
of  correction  to  state  institutions,  or  from  the  latter  to  the  former, 
a  charge  on  the  state  after  approval  by  prison  commissioners. 

In  Minne^ta  a  law  was  enacted  ['03  ch.207]  providing  that  a 
person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crime  be  conveyed  in  closed 
vehicle  when  transferred  from  one  place  of  detention  to  another, 
or  from  place  of  detention  to  place  of  trial,  in  cities  of  over  50,000 
inhabitants. 

Convict  labor.  In  Ciilifornia  the  state  prison  directors  ['03 
ch.116]  were  directed  to  employ  not  less  than  40  prisoners  in  con- 
struction of  certain  roads. 

In  Colorado  an  act  was  adopted  ['03  ch.l49]  regulating  the  sale 
of  convict-made  goods.  This  act  requires  dealers  of  such  goods 
to  obtain  a  license  from  the  secretary  of  state  and  give  a  f5000 
bond.  The  license  shall  be  for  one  year  and  the  fee  is  #500.  Con- 
vict-made goods  must  be  branded  Convict-made,"  with  the  date 
and  name  of  the  institution  in  which  they  were  manufactured. 
Any  person  violating  the  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  ?50  to  flOOO,  or  imprisonment 
for  10  days  to  one  year,  or  both. 

In  Florida  the  act  regulating  the  hiring  out  of  state  prisoners 
was  amended  ['03  ch.51]  requiring  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
to  be  made  among  the  counties  quarterly  (formerly  semiannually) 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  valuation  of  the  property  (formerly  the 
number  of  convicts  from  each  county),  one  half  to  go  into  the 
general  revenue  fund  of  the  county  and  one  half  (formerly  the 
entire  amount)  to  go  into  the  fine  and  forfeiture  fund.  County 
(^mmissioners  were  authorized  ['03  ch.l55]  to  employ  on  public 
works  pei-sons  detsiined  in  jail  on  misdemeanor  charge  on  consent 
of  the  prisoner.  If  not  convicted,  he  shall  be  paid  30  cents  a  day, 
if  convicted,  the  time  so  employed  shall  be  credited  on  term  of 
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imprisonment  to  which  he  may  be  sentenced,  or  if  fined,  the  value 
of  the  labor  to  be  credited  on  the  fine. 

In  Georgia  an  act  was  passed  ['03  p.65]  requiring  the  Prison 
Commission  to  lease  convicts  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  Ap. 
1,  1904 ;  convicts  not  to  be  worked  in  factories  where  women  are 
employed ;  the  state  to  furnish  all  guards  and  physicians,  and  the 
contractor  transportation,  maintenance,  medicine,  clothing  and 
buildings;  subletting  of  convicts  to  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

In  Illinois  an  act  was  passed  ['03  p.271]  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  convicts  and  creating  a  board  of  prison  industries  to 
administer  the  act.  Prison-made  goods  are  not  to  be  sold  in  the 
open  market ;  convicts  are  to  manufacture  supplies  for  the  state 
and  state  institutions,  and  for  the  political  divisions  of  the  state 
and  the  public  institutions  thereof;  the  board  shall  assign  indus- 
tries to  the  several  penal  institutions,  prices  to  be  fixed  by  a  board 
of  classification  consdsting  of  the  president  of  the  State  Hornnl  of 
Charities  and  the  auditor  of  public  accounts;  the  contracting  of 
convict  labor  forbidden;  officials  are  required  to  furnish  esti- 
mates of  supplies  needed.  This  act  establishes  in  Illinois  a  sys- 
tem of  prison  labor  substantially  like  that  existing  in  New  York. 

In  Indiana  the  law  in  relation  to  convict  labor  was  amended 
['03  ch.lG]  limiting  terms  of  contracts  for  convict  labor  to  Oct. 
1,  1910  (formerly  1904),  and  providing  that  contracts  shall  be 
awarded  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder  (formerly  to  the  highest). 

In  Minnesota  the  sale  of  binding  twine  manufactured  at  the 
State  Prison  at  Stillwater  ['03  ch.l04]  was  put  under  the  control 
of  the  warden  and  Board  of  Control  of  State  Institutions  (for- 
merly board  of  managers) .  The  act  also  regulates  the  sale  of  said 
twine  and  provides  penalties  for  violation. 

In  Missouri  a  binding  twine  plant  was  established  at  the  pen- 
itentiary. An  appropriation  of  $35,000  was  made  therefor  ['03 
p.24]. 

In  New  Jersey  a  magistrate  was  authorized  ['03  ch.53]  to  order 
that  a  tramp  committed  by  him  shall  wear  a  ball  and  chain  when 
engaged  in  performing  labor. 

In  New  York  the  Penal  Code  was  amended  ['03  ch.333]  making 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  visit  any  state  prison,  reform- 
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atory,  penitenti.iry,  county  jail  or  other  place  of  detention  (for- 
merly state  prisons  only),  or  to  communicate  with  any  prisoner 
therein,  or  to  bring  into  or  convey  out  of  any  such  institutions 
any  letter,  information  or  writing  to  or  from  any  prisoner  without 
the  consent  of  the  warden  or  other  officer  in  charge,  or  to  furnish 
directly  or  indirectly  to  any  prisoner  any  drug,  liquor  or  other 
prohibited  article.  An  act  was  also  passed  ['03  ch.447]  providing 
that  the  assistant  foreman  of  construction  at  Clinton  Prison  shall, 
when  directed  by  the  warden,  perform  the  duties  and  have  the 
authority  of  a  prison  guard,  and  that  the  articles  manufacturcMl 
in  the  prisons  shall  be  of  the  styles,  patterns,  designs  and  quali- 
ties fixed  by  the  Board  of  Classification.  The  act  substitutes  the 
fiscal  supervisor  of  state  charities  for  the  comptroller  as  a  member 
of  this  board. 

In  Oklahoma  an  act  was  passed  ['03  ch.24]  directing  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory  to  contract  with  a  responsible  person  or 
corporation  witliin  the  territory  (formerly  with  proper  author- 
ities of  some  other  state  or  territory)  for  the  care  and  custody  of 
convicts,  and  providing  further  that  njale  prisoners  sentenced  for 
a  x)eriod  of  five  years  or  less  may  be  required  to  labor  on  public 
highways  in  the  custody  of  the  sherilV  of  the  county  in  which  sucii 
labor  is  to  be  performed.  This  act  authorizes  the  governor  to 
contract  with  county  commissioners  for  convict  labor  on  high- 
ways and  receive  the  contract  price  therefor. 

In  Oregon  an  act  ['03  jj.IOS]  was  passed  amending  C.  §  3678, 
requiring  the  receipts  of,  the  state  from  convict  labor  to  be  desig- 
nated as  a  penitentiary  betterment  fund  and  used  in  making  im- 
provements and  additions  to  ])rison  buildings  (formerly  such  pro- 
ceeds l)ecame  part  of  the  general  fund  of  the  state). 

In  Pennsylvania  county  prison  boards  were  authorized  to  ap- 
point deputies  to  supervise  prisoners  employed  outside  of  jails 
['03  ch.232]. 

In  South  Carolina  incori)orated  towns  and  cities  were  author- 
ized ['03  ch.4(]]  to  own  and  operate  rock  (piarries  for  the  pur- 

0 

j)ose  of  improving  roads  and  to  operate  them  with  convict  labor. 
The  law  relating  to  sentencing  convicts  to  hard  labor  was 
amended  ['03  ch.70]  by  i)roviding  that  able-bodied  male  convicts 
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under  sentence  for  less  than  10  (formerly  seven)  years,  may  be 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  on  public  works  in  the  county,  or  im- 
prisoned at  hard  labor. 

Tennessee  ['03  ch.40]  authorized  contracts  for  convict  labor  to 
be  extended  to  Mar.  1,  1909  (formerly  1903). 

The  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners  was  authorized  with  the 
consent  of  the  governor  to  purchase  not  exceeding  15,000  acres 
of  additional  coal  lands,  to  be  operated  by  the  state  for  coal 
mining  purposes  as  a  means  of  utilizing  the  labor  of  convicts,  the 
price  not  to  exceed  fl2  an  acre  ['03  ch.378]. 

Washington  authorized  the  employment  of  convicts  of  the  State 
Penitentiary  in  crushing,  preparing  and  handling  rock  or  other 
materials  for  roads  or  streets;  such  labor  to  be  performed  at  such 
places  as  the  Board  of  Control  shall  direct ;  board  also  authorized 
to  sell  or  dispose  of  said  material  ['03  ch.l38]. 

Criminal  insane 

In  Georgia  an  act  ['03  p.77]  was  i)assed  prohibiting  an  inquisi- 
tion or  trial  to  determine  the  sanity  of  any  x)erson  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  capital  offense,  and  providing  that  the  governor 
on  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  i)ersou  convicted  of  a  capital 
offense  has  become  insane  subsequent  to  his  couviction  may  have 
him  examined  by  expert  physicians,  and  if  found  to  be  insane 
may  commit  him  to  the  State  Sanatorium  till  restored. 

In  Maine  an  act  was  passed  amending  the  law  I'elating  to  in- 
sane criminals  ['08  ch.l47]  providing  that  when  a  convict  in  a 
state  prison  or  a  county  jail  becomes  insane  the  warden  shall 
forthwith  notify  the  county  examiner  (formerly  the  governor). 
This  bill  further  provides  that  persons  under  indictment,  as  well 
as  other  prisoners,  becoming  insane  before  convic^tion  may  be 
committed  to  an  insane  hospital  by  the  judge  of  the  Supreme, 
Judicial  or  Superior  Court  in  the  county  where  such  person  is  to 
be  tried. 

Jn  Missouri  an  act  was  passed  ['03  p.202]  providing  that  if  a 
convict  having  served  two  thirds  of  his  term  in  the  penitentiary 
recover  his  sanity  after  ((munitment  to  the  insane  asylum,  he 
shall  be  disc*harged  by  the  governor  and  not  returned  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. 
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In  Oregon  an  act  was  passed  ['03  p.72]  providing  that  when- 
ever any  convict  confined  in  the  State  Prison  shall  be  found  to 
be  insane  or  an  idiot  by  the  prison  physician  he  shall  report  to 
the  governor,  who  shall  direct  the  physicians  of  the  State  Insane 
Asylum  to  examine  him.  The  governor  may  then  make  an  order 
transferring  such  convict  to  the  State  Insane  Asylum.  Formerly 
the  proceedings  were  before  the  county  judge  in  the  county  where 
the  prison  was  located. 

In  Pennsylvania  an  act  was  passed  ['03  ch.36]  providing  that  an 
insane  person  convicted  of  homicide  or  attempt  at  homicide  may 
not  be  discharged  unless  the  superintendent  and  three  fourths 
(formerly  all)  of  the  managers  of  the  hospital  and  the  trial  court 
are  satisfied  that  he  has  recovered. 

System  of  sentencing  and  reform;  parole;  pardon 

Commutation  of  sentence.  In  New  York  an  act  was  passed  ['03 
ch.l37]  defining  a  definite  sentence  and  an  indeterminate  sentence, 
and  limiting  commutation  or  diminution  of  sentence  to  prisoners 
serving  a  definite  sentence. 

In  Tennessee  the  act  relating  to  managing  the  State  Peniten- 
tiary was  amended  ['03  ch.343]  authorizing  the  prison  commis- 
sioners to  disallow  good  time  as  a  punishment  for  bad  conduc  t 
and  afterward  to  restore  the  same. 

Discharge.  In  California  §28  of  the  Penal  Code  requiring  dis- 
charge of  all  prisoners  on  Monday  was  amended  ['03  ch.202]  so  as 
to  apply  only  to  prisoners  sentenced  for  a  term  exceeding  30  days. 

In  Massachusetts  the  law  relative  to  aiding  discharged  prisoners 
was  amended  [-03  ch.212]  so  as  to  authorize  the  agents  employed 
b}'  the  prison  commissioners  for  aiding  ])risoners  to  render  as- 
sistance to  prisoners  discharged  on  permit  from  either  the  State 
Prison  or  the  State  Reformatory  as  well  as  those  permanently 
discharged. 

In  New  Hampshire  a  law  was  passed  ['03  ch.S4]  authorizing 
the  warden  to  furnish  each  discharged  convict  with  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  flO  (formerly  f3). 

Habitual  criminals.  In  California  an  act  was  passed  ['03  ch.95] 
regulating  the  punishment  for  second  convictions  of  petit  larceny 
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or  any  offense  punishable  by  imjjrisonnient  in  state  prison.  Sec- 
tion 667  of  the  Penal  Code  relating  to  punishment  for  second  of- 
fenses was  repealed  ['03  ch.96]. 

In  Washington  an  act  was  passed  ['03  ch.86]  providing  that  the 
sentence  of  a  person  convicted  of  felony  for  the  second  time  shall 
be  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  first  sentence,  and  on  conviction 
for  third  offense  imprisonment  shall  be  for  life;  if  convicted  of 
petit  larceny  after  a  former  conviction  of  either  felony  or  grand 
larceny,  punishment  shall  be  for  grand  larceny. 

Identification.  In  Michigan  an  act  was  passed  ['03  ch.27]  estab- 
lishing at  the  Michigan  State  Prison  at  Jackson  the  Bertillon 
system  of  identification  of  prisoners,  and  providing  for  an  inter- 
state exchange  of  records. 

Indeterminate  sentences.  In  Kansas  an  act  was  passed  [H)3 
ch.375]  providing  for  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  every  person 
convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary,  except  murder  and  treason;  the  term  of  im 
prisonment  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  nor  be  less  than  the 
minimum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  the  person 
was  convicted;  the  board  of  directors  and  warden  to  constitute 
the  prison  board  to  regulate  parole  and  release. 

In  Michigan  an  act  was  passed  ['03  ch.l3()]  providing  that 
every  sentence  of  a  person  to  the  State  Prison,  the  State  Reforma- 
tory, the  State  House  of  Correction,  and  the  Detroit  House  of 
Correction,  except  of  a  person  sentenced  for  life  or  a  child  under 
15  yeare  of  age,  shall  be  an  indeterminate  sentence.  The  term  of  im- 
prisonment shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  term  i)rovided  by  law 
for  the  crime  nor  be  less  than  the  mininnini  <erm.  In  cases  where 
the  court  has  discretion  to  sentence  for  life  or  any  number  of 
years  the  court  shall  fix  the  maxinnun  sentence;  the  minimum 
sentence  shall  not  be  less  than  six  months.  Authority  to  grant 
pai\>le  is  vested  in  the  governor;  a  j)risoner  twice  previously  con 
victed  of  felony  is  not  eligible  for  parole;  the  governor  is  author- 
ized to  make  absolute  discharge  on  recommendation  of  the  instl 
tutional  board  of  control. 

Parole.  In  Arizona  the  law  relating  to  the  parole  of  prisoners 
was  amended  ['03  ch.5fi]  by  authorizing  the  parole  of  any  prisoner 
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( formerly  only  first  offenders)  in  the  Territorial  Prison  after  hav- 
ing served  one  year  of  term. 

In  Minnesota  an  ajct  was  passed  ['03  chi286]  authorizing  the 
Board  of  Control  of  State  Institutions  to  appoint  a  state  agent 
for  aiding  and  supervising  i  aioled  or  discharged  prisoners,  and 
to  fix  his  salary. 

West  Virginia  provided  ['03  di.45]  that  convicts  not  having 
served  two  terms  for  felony  may  be  paroled  by  the  governor  at 
the  end  of  the  minimum  term  when  not  under  life  sentence;  in 
case  of  sentence  for  two  or  more  separate  i)enitentiary  offenses 
the  governor  may  terminate  succeeding  terms  at  the  end  of  the 
first  term  of  sentence. 

Pardons.  In  Arkansas  an  act  was  passed  ['03  ch.l54]  regulat- 
ing applications  for  pardon;  applications  must  set  forth  grounds, 
list  of  i)etitioner8,  proof  of  publication  for  two  weeks  in  the 
county  where  the  conviction  was  had  and  in  the  county  where 
the  offense  was  committed ;  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor  to  present 
application  without  publication,  but  governor  on  his  own  motion 
may  j)ardon  without  publication. 

Indiana  passed  an  act  ['03  ch.23()]  creating  a  state  board  of 
pardons  consisting  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  governor, 
to  examine  the  merits  of  i)etitions  for  pardon  and  report  to  the 
governor. 

In  Maine  §  8-12  of  ch.l33  of  the  laws  of  1897,  relating  to  par- 
dons, were  repealed  ['03  ch.74]. 

In  Michigan  an  act  was  passed  ['03  ch.239]  amending  the  law 
creating  a  pardoning  board.  This  amendment  makes  the  board 
consist  of  three  members  instead  of  four,  one  member's  term  to 
expire  every  two  years;  subseijuent  aj)pointments  to  be  for  six 
years  (formerly  four)  and  to  l)e  confirmed  by  the  Senate;  com- 
pensation is  increased  from  f5  to  $7  a  day;  recommendations  for 
pardon  shall  be  made  on  the  vote  of  two  (formerly  three) 
members. 

In  New  Jersey  an  act  supplementing  the  act  relative  to  the 
Court  of  Pardons  was  passed  ['03  ch.l04]  giving  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  court,  except  the  governor  and  chancellor,  |20  for  each 
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day's  attendance  in  lieu  of  mileage.  A  constitutional  amendment 
['03  cb.l77]  to  make  the  Court  of  Pardons  consist  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  chancellor  and  the  attorney  general,  or  two  of  them, 
in  place  of  six  judges  of  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  as  at 
present,  was  rejected  by  the  people. 

In  North  Dakota  the  law  relative  to  granting  pardons  was 
amended  ['03  ch.42]  authorizing  a  pardon  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  board  present  (formerly  the  full  board), 
and  providing  that  four  members  constitute  a  quorum. 

In  Utah  the  law  ['01  ch.  102]  authorizing  a  vacancy  in  the 
Board  of  Pardons  to  be  filled  by  calling  in  the  secretary  of  state 
or  any  of  the  district  judges  was  i'ei)ealed  ['03  ch.  85]. 

In  Virginia  ['03  ch.  89]  the  governor  was  given  the  same  power 
to  remit  fines  and  i)enalties  in  felony  or  misdemeanor  cases  that 
he  has  to  gi-ant  pardon.  An  act  was  j>assed  ['03  ch.  192]  regu- 
lating the  procedure  on  an  application  to  the  governor  for  the 
parole  of  any  inmate  of  the  State  Penitentiary. 

Probation.  In  California  an  act  was  passed  ['03  ch.34]  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  probation  similar  to  the  system  prevailing 
in  Massachusetts  and  lately  adopted  in  New  York.  Where  dis- 
cretion is  conferred  as  to  the  extent  of  the  punishment,  the  court 
may  suspend  sentence  or  the  execution  of  sentence  and  commit 
to  the  care  of  a  probation  officer,  may  revoke  the  probation  at 
any  time  and  impose  sentence,  or  direct  execution  of  sentence. 
An  act  was  also  passed  ['03  (11.35]  authorizing  courts  having  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction  to  aj)poiut  j)robation  officers;  expenses  of  pro- 
bation ofticers  to  be  a  county  charge. 

In  Connecticut  an  act  was  passed  ['03  ch.l2G]  i)roviding  for 
the  appointment  of  probation  officers  by  every  criminal,  police 
and  town  court,  and  defining  the  duties  of  such  officer;  a  minor 
may  be  committed  to  care  of  probation  officer  both  l)ef()re  and 
after  trial;  misdemeanants  may  be  released  on  probation  after 
sentence;  probation  officers  shall  be  reimbursed  their  expenses, 
and  receive  compensation  for  actual  scuvice  not  exceeding  $3  a 
day  to  be  fixed  by  the  court;  the  probation  service  of  the  state 
to  be  under  the  8Ui)ervision  of  the  Connecticut  Prison  Association. 
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In  Massachusetts  the  probation  law  was  amended  [-03  eh.452] 
bv  aothorizing  the  arrest  of  a  prisoner  on  probation  who  has  been 
ordered  to  return  to  the  prison  from  which  he  was  released. 

In  Michigan  an  act  was  passed  [*03  ch.91]  authorizing  the 
criminal  courts  to  grant  probation  to  first  offender,  when  they 
have  a  discretion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  punishment.  Courts 
may  revoke  probation  in  their  discretion;  the  county  agent  of 
the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  shall  be  ex  officio 
probation  officer  of  the  county;  probation  officers  shall  have  tlie 
powers  of  a  sheriff,  the  same  fees  as  sheriffs  for  traveling,  and  |2 
a  day  for  compensation. 

In  Minnesota  the  law  relating  to  probation  officers  was  amended 
[•03  ch.270]  making  their  term  four  years  (formerly  two),  salary 
fl200  (formerly  fSOO)  in  counties  of  100,000  inhabitants,  fOOO 
(formerly  |300)  in  counties  of  50,000  to  100,000.  Probation  offi- 
cers shall  be  present  in  the  District  Court  whenever  any  person 
under  the  age  of  21  (formerly  18)  years  is  brought  into  court  for 
trial,  sui^ervise  the  conveyanc^e  of  children  to  the  State  School  at 
Owatouna,  make  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  every  juvenile  crim- 
inal case  brought  before  the  court  and  make  recommendations 
for  probation. 

In  New  Jersey  an  act  supplementary  to  the  probation  law  was 
passed  ['03  ch.221]  giving  the  power  to  magistrates  of  munici- 
palities to  susi>end  sentence  and  place  the  offender  in  the  care 
of  a  probation  officer;  powers  and  duties  of  the  probation  officer 
in  such  case  to  be  the  same  as  when  commitments  are  made  by 
the  Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace. 

In  New  York  the  i)robation  law  was  amended  ['03  ch.G13] 
by  requiring  the  justices  of  all  courts  having  original  jurisdiction 
in  criminal  actions  (formerly  city  courts  only)  to  appoint  pro- 
bation officers,  and  i>roviding  that  such  officers  may  be  chosen 
from  the  officers  of  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children,  or  any  charitable  or  benevolent  institution,  society 
or  association;  this  law  extends  the  system  to  all  persons  (for- 
merly those  over  10  years)  ;  suspension  of  sentence  not  to  exceed 
one  year;  children  to  be  placed  in  the  care  of  probation  officer 
of  the  same  religious  faith  as  that  of  their  parents. 
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The  most  important  legislatipn  of  the  year  concerning  property 
is  the  act  of  Illinois  ['03  p.l21]  making  it  the  duty  of  executors 
and  administrators,  appointed  after  the  adoption  of  the  act,  and 
of  trustees  with  power  of  sale  under  wills  thereafter  to  be  proved, 
to  have  registered  the  titles  to  nonregistered  estates  or  Interests 
in  land.  This  is  the  first  time  that  registration  of  title  is  made 
compulsory.  Since  every  piece  of  property  not  owned  by  cor- 
porations is  apt  to  go  through  the  process  of  transmission  by 
death  at  least  once  in  the  course  of  50  years,  this  amendment,  if 
carried  out,  will  have  the  effect  by  the  end  of  that  time  of  bring- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Cook,  including  the  city  of 
Chicago,  under  the  operation  of  the  act.  The  Probate  Court  may 
however  excuse  from  registration  in  cases  where  it  may  appear 
as  a  hardship.  In  view  of  the  broad  approval  given  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  to  the  principle  of  registration,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  fact  that  the  initial  registration  by  executors 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  covenant  running  with  the  land, 
will  not  prove  fatal  to  the  act.  But  the  act  seems  to  lack  pro- 
visions for  enforcement:  the  title  of  heirs  or  devisees  is  not 
divested ;  should  they  sell,  or  should  executors  or  trustees  convey 
without  registering,  would  the  purchasers  not  obtain  good  title? 
It  would  have  been  simpler,  if  the  act  had  vested  the  title  to 
the  real  estate  of  decedents  in  the  executor  or  administrator,  as 
is  done  by  the  English  land  transfer  act. 

Colorado  has  adopted  the  Torrens  system  by  an  act  ['03  ch. 
1391]  which  is  a  close  copy  of  the  Minnesota  act  of  1901.  The 
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period  after  which  the  initial  registration  concludes  rights  is 
however  changed  from  60  days  to  three  months.  The  bill  intro- 
duced in  Michigan  appears  to  have  failed  of  passage.  In  Georgia 
a  commission  is  provided  to  investigate  the  registration  of  land 
titles  ['03  p.689].  The  appointment  of  an  investigating  com- 
mission is  recommended  by  the  governor  of  Montana,  and  the 
report  of  a  commission  was  received  in  Nebraska.  Torrens  acts, 
all  voluntary,  exist  now  in  the  following  states:  California, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Oregon,  Minnesota  and  Colorado. 

In  the  matter  of  recording  deeds  the  following  new  enactments 
are  to  be  noted : 

Maine  ['03  ch.220]  and  North  Dakota  ['03  ch.l52]  extend  the 
protection  of  the  recording  acts  to  purchasers  under  quitclaim 
deeds.  Maine  belonged  to  the  jurisdictions  in  which  a  purchaser 
under  such  a  deed  was  held  to  acquire  only  what  his  vendor  really 
had,  i.  e.  subject  to  an  unrecorded  conveyance  though  he  recorded 
his  own  dee<l  first  [Walker  v.  Lincoln  45  Me.  67;  Marshall  v. 
Roberts  18  Minn.  405]  a  doctrine  changed  in  Minnesota  by  stat- 
ute of  1875  and  disapproved  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
[Moelle  V.  Sherwood  148  U.  S.  21]. 

In  North  Dakota  the  recording  act  has  also  been  changed  by 
including  under  conveyances  executor}^  contracts  for  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  real  proi)erty,  which  heretofore,  following  the  New 
York  statute,  had  been  expressly  excepted  ['03  ch.l52]. 

Minnesota  provides  for  the  recording  of  instruments  relating 
to  standing  timber  or  stone,  ores,  minerals  and  similar  property 
['O.'^  cli.JJL^J.  In  those  jurisdictions  in  which  property  of  this 
kind  is  treated  as  j)ersonal  property,  such  provision  must  be 
valuable  for  the  protection  of  bona  fide  purchasers;  where  it  is 
regarded  as  real  estate,  the  provision  is  not  indispensable.  It 
seems  that  Minnesota  had  left  the  question  open  [Wilson  v.  Pul- 
ler 58  Minn.  149]. 

Florida  ['03  ch.40]  does  away  with  the  requirement  of  words 
of  limitation  to  convey  a  fee  simple.  The  requirement  survives 
in  the  New  England  sta4:es,  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Delaware  and 
South  Carolina." 

A  considerable  number  of  statutes  deal  with  acknowledgments. 
They  are  without  general  interest,  except  perhaps  that  an  act  of 
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New  Jersey  allows  attorneys  to  take  acknowledgments  of  convey- 
ances where  the  party  resides  out  of  the  state  ['03  ch^lT].  The 
grant  of  a  power  to  take  acknowledgments  to  attorneys  as  such 
seems  most  imTisual. 

The  following  statutes  should  he  mentioned  as  facilitating  the 
alienation  of  property: 

New  York  ['03  ch.l54  amending  C.  C.  P.  §2348]  and  North  Caro- 
lina ['03  ch.99]  provide  for  proceedings  to  sell  the  contingent 
interests  of  persons  not  in  being.  As  the  proceeds  are  considered 
as  retaining  the  character  of  the  property  sold,  the  power  to  sell 
does  not  prevent  the  power  of  alienation  from  being  suspended, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  rule  against  perpetuities.  These  acts 
should  therefore  be  rather  classed  with  the  legislation  giving  ad- 
ministrative powers  of  sale  for  the  more  profitable  management 
"  of  settled  property,  such  as  we  find  in  the  English  settled  land 
acts. 

New  Mexico  provides  for  the  conveyance,  in  addition  to  the  sale, 
of  infants'  interests  in  real  estate  ['03  ch.3].  Such  conveyance 
may  be  authorized  on  account  of  some  past  consideration,  or  to 
carry  out  some  agreement  which  has  been  made  or  executed,  and 
which  in  good  faith  should  be  carried  into  effect.  This  seems  to 
go  beyond  the  usual  provisions  for  enforcing  trusts  or  executory 
agreements  of  sale,  which  might  also  be  decreed  by  a  Court  of 
Equity  [Hall  v.  Bushill  35  L.J.  (Ch.)381]  and  would  perhaps  make 
it  possible  to  cure  a  defective  conveyance  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
fant's ancestor. 

California  provides  for  the  conveyance  by  a  guardian,  where 
the  vendor  after  making  the  contract  of  sale  has  become  non 
compos  ['03  ch.l52].  A  similar  provision  is  found  in  New  York 
[C.  C.  P.  §2345],  and  in  England  equity  seems  to  afford  relief  in 
such  cases  [Hall  v.  Warren  9  Ves.  Jr.  605]. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  New  York  provided  that  the  right  of  a 
beneficiary  of  an  express  trust  to  receive  the  income  of  property 
should  be  untransferable.  By  the  creation  of  such  a  trust  it  was 
therefore  possible  to  suspend  the  power  of  alienation,  and  the 
period  daring  which  this  might  be  lawfully  done  was  limited  to 
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^  tw'o  lives  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  trust.  In  1893 
the  law  was  amended  bv  providing  that  wherever  a  trust  benefi- 
ciary should  become  also  entitled  to  the  remainder,  he  might  re- 
lease his  interest  in  the  income,  whereupon  the  trust  should  cease, 
and  the  trust  estate  merge  in  the  remainder  [Real  property  law  '96 
ch.547  §83;  {H^i-sonal  property  law  '97  eh.  417  §3].    It  was  held 
[Mills  V.  Mills  50  App.  Div.221]  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  re- 
mainder limited  on  the  trust  was  vested,  the  amendments  of  1893 
made  it  ])ossible  to  unite  the  trust  and  the  remainder  in  the  same 
person,  and  thus  clear  the  way  for  the  conveyance  of  an  absolute 
fee  in  poss(»ssion  thereby  removing  the  suspension  of  the  power 
of  alienation.   Trusts  for  any  number  of  lives  could  therefore  be 
created  provided  the  remainders  following  them  were  vested.  Two 
acts  of  1903  [ch.87,  88]  repeal  the  amendments  of  1893,  restoring 
the  law  of  ix^rpetiiities  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  placed  by 
the  Revised  Statutes. 

An  act  of  Wisconsin  ['03  ch.362]  providing  for  the  issue  and 
recording  of  certificates  of  death  of  life  tenants  and  joint  tenants 
and  making  thoin  ]>rima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  re- 
cited will  provide  a  convenient  link  in  the  record  chain  of  many 
titles. 

Soiiunvliat  ivlated  to  the  law  against  perpetuities  is  the  va^e 
and  tentative  policy  of  a  few  states  against  long  leases,  fixing 
maxiiimin  t(M'ins  of  varying  length.  California  and  North  Dakota 
now  extend  the  permissible  term  of  city  leases  from  20  years,  the 
former  state  to  oO  years,  the  latter  to  99  years  [Cal.  '03  ch^lO; 
N.  1>.  '03  ch.lT)!].  In  these  changes  the  convenience  of  land- 
holders has  undonbte<lly  been  consulted;  the  problem  of  long 
leases  has  lu)W(»ver  received  too  little  attention  in  this  country  to 
permit  a  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  legislation. 

Tho  ado])tion  by  Wisconsin  ['03  ch.30r>]  of  the  law  first  intro- 
duccMl  in  New  York  ['(JO  ch.34c5]  and  also  to  be  found  in  Ohio  and 
Virginia  [sec  Taylor,  Landlord  and  Tenant  g  375]  that  the  tenant, 
in  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary',  may  in  case 
the  building  lea^sed  or  occupied  becomes  untenantable  without 
his  fault,  surn^nder  i)ossession  and  thereupon  cease  to  be  liable 
for  ivnt,  is  a  d(»parture  from  a  principle  of  the  common  law  which 
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•  has  always  been  felt  to  be  a  hardship,  and  which  is  modified  in 
many  of  the  forms  of  leases  commonly  in  nse. 

Massachusetts  ['03  ch.86]  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  legislation  author- 
izing the  condemnation  of  land  for  public  uses,  so  that  after  using 
as  much  as  is  needed  the  balance  may  be  leased  or  sold.  The 
prevailing  doctrine  is  now  that,  where  land  taken  in  good  faith 
for  public  use  ceases  in  whole  or  in  part  to  be  useful  to  the  pub- 
lic, what  is  no  longer  needed  may  be  disposed  of,  but  more  land 
than  is  needed  may  not  be  taken.  It  is  obvious  that  there  may 
be  cases  where  it  will  be  cheaper  and  wiser  to  take  whole  lots 
than  parts  of  lots,  and  form  the  parts  not  needed  into  new  lots 
for  purposes  of  sale,  so  in  widening  streets,  or  in  laying  out  parks 
to  acquire  adjoining  property,  and  by  leasing  it  control  the  im- 
provements to  be  erected  thereon.  Probably  some  such  consider- 
ation was  in  the  minds  of  the  Legislature.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  how  the  constitutional  difficulty  will  be  overcome  of  taking 
private  property  by  condemnation  which  concededly  is  not  needed 
or  intended  to  be  used  for  public  Improvements  [see  Lewis,  Emi- 
nent Domain  §  279,  590]. 

An  act  of  North  Dakota  ['03  ch.204]  gives  a  party  under 
contract  to  purchase  land,  who  is  in  default,  a  right  to  notice 
before  his  rights  under  the  contract  are  forfeited.  The  law  is 
probably  intended  to  protect  purchasers  in  i>ossession,  but  it  is 
Dot  so  limited  in  terms,  and  thus  creates  a  peculiar  inequality 
between  purchaser  and  vendor  in  case  of  default  in  performing 
the  contract,  the  vendor  not  being  entitled  to  notice  before  his 
rights  are  forfeited,  while  the  purchaser  is. 

Georgia  makes  considerable  alterations  in  the  common  law 
regarding  tide  waters  ['02  p.108]  :  it  vests  in  the  riparian  owners 
the  title  to  navigable  tidal  waters  down  to  low  water  mark,  and 
the  title  to  the  whole  of  nonnavigable  waters,  restricting  the 
term  navigable  to  availability  for  vessels  carrying  freight  in  the 
regular  course  of  trade;  while  it  saves  Ihe  public  right  of  pas- 
sage, it  gives  the  owner  the  exclusive  right  to  shellfish,  i.  e.  to 
oysters  and  clams.  In  Massachusetts  the  taking  of  shellfish  has 
been  held  under  similar  conditions  to  be  within  the  common  pub- 
lic right  of  fishing  [Weston  v.  Sampson  8  Cush.  34]. 
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Eeal  estate  mortgages.  Recent  legislation  in  regard  to  real 
estate  mortgages  seems  to  be  concerned  chiefly  with  the  best  way 
to  release  them.  Thus  in  Kansas  ['03  ch.365]  it  is  provided  that 
in  case  of  the  mortgagee's  deaths  a  mortgage  may  be  released  by 
his  executor  or  administrator  during  the  period  of  administration 
and  afterward  by  his  heirs  or  devisee.  In  Minnesota  ['03  ch.342] 
a  mortgage  running  to  a  corporation  may  be  released  by  its  presi- 
dent or  vice  president  attested  by  the  secretary  or  treasurer,  no 
mention  being  made  of  the  corporate  seal,  and  in  Wisconsin  ['03 
ch.267]  a  mortgage  running  to  a  corporation  which  has  ceased 
to  exist  or  which  has  no  officer  in  the  state  competent  to  discharge 
the  same  of  record  may  be  discharged  by  order  of  the  Circuit 
Court.  In  Minnesota  it  has  also  been  provided  ['03  (ih.l5]  that 
the  15  year  statute  of  limitations  applicable  to  foreclosure  by 
power  of  sale  shall  not  be  extended  by  nonresidence  or  by  partial 
payment  after  maturity.  And  in  Pennsylvania  a  recent  act  ['03 
ch.258]  allows  one  who  has  mortgaged  land  and  then  sold  it,  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage,  and,  if  entitled  to  subrogation,  to  compel 
the  mortgagee  to  assign  the  bond  and  mortgage  to  him. 

Chattel  mortgages.  The  tendency  of  legislation  regarding  chat- 
tel mortgages  is  toward  making  them  more  efficient.  In  Dela- 
ware ['03  ch.458]  the  lien  of  such  a  mortgage  has  been  extended 
from  a  period  of  three  years  to  one  of  five;  in  Colorado  ['03 
ch.72]  and  Kansas  ['03  ch.364]  a  chattel  mortgage  may  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time  in  two  year  extensions,  by  filing  an 
affidavit;  and  in  Montana  ['03  ch.55]  it  is  provided  that  a  chattel 
mortgage  may  be  extended  before  maturity,  as  well  as  within  60 
days  thereafter,  and  that  successive  one  year  extensions  may  be 
made  indefinitely.  A  wise  provision  in  North  Dakota  ['03  ch.l33] 
allows  a  chattel  mortgage  to  be  acknowledged  before  any  officer 
authorized  to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds.  A  step  in  the 
same  direction  has  been  taken  in  Illinois  ['03  p.253]  where  it  is 
now  allowable  (except  in  Cook  county)  to  acknowledge  a  chattel 

*/8f«e  also  Summary  of  Legislation,  404. 
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mortgage  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  instead  of 
requiring  it  to  be  done,  as  heretofore,  before  some  justice  in  the 
town  where  the  mortgagor  lives-  A  Maine  statute  ['03  ch.l30] 
requires  the  mortgagee's  consent  to  the  sale  of  mortgaged  chat- 
tels to  be  in  writing  and  sjgned  by.  him.  In  North  Dakota  the 
removal  or  sale  of  mortgaged  chattels  without  the  mortgagee's 
consent  used  to  be  a  felony  if  the  value  of  the  property  exceeded 
1500;  by  a  recent  act  ['03  ch.l32]  it  is  a  felony  if  the  value 
exceeds  f  100,  otherwise  a  misdemeanor. 

Bailroad  mortgages.  The  curious  provision  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina statutes  requiring  the  description  of  mortgaged  property  to 
be  written  or  typewritten  and  making  the  mortgage  invalid  if 
entirely  printed,  has  been  amended  ['03  ch.62]  so  as  to  be  no 
longer  applicable  to  mortgages  executed  by  a  railroad  or  manu- 
facturing company.  Another  act  in  the  same  state  ['03  ch.57] 
exempts  railroad  mortgages  from  the  20  year  statute  of  limita- 
tions applicable  to  the  lien  of  real  estate  mortgages,  and  it  is 
also  provided  there  ['03  ch.49]  that  railroad  mortgages  shall  be 
recorded  within  40  days  after  execution  in  the  office  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state  and  within  six  months  thereafter  in  each  county 
in  which  any  part  of  the  mortgaged  real  estate  is  situated. 

ForeclosxLre.  The  year's  legislation  contains  a  number  of  minor 
amendments  of  the  laws  regulating  the  foreclosure  of  real  estate 
and  chattel  mortgages.  In  North  Dakota  ['03  ch.l20]  and  Wis- 
consin ['03  ch.l22]  a  report  of  the  foreclosure  of  a  lien  on  chattels 
or  chattel  mortgage  must  be  made.  In  Georgia  ['02  p.53]a  fore- 
closure of  a  chattel  mortgage  is  j)ornHtted  whenever  any  fraudu- 
lent disposition  of  the  mortgaged  property  is  contemplated.  In 
Maine  ['03  ch.204]  a  notice  of  foreclosure  of  a  chattel  inortjijage 
may  now  be  served  by  leaving  a  copy  at  the  mortgagor's  resi(](*nce 
or  by  publication  whenever  the  mortgagor  can  not  be  fouiul  by 
reasonable  diligence.  Probate  Courts  in  Idaho  [-OS  p.04]  have 
been  given  jurisdiction  to  foreclose  mortgages  on  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  as  well  as  mechanics  liens  and  other  liens,  where 
the  debt  does  not  exceed  ?5()0.  In  Maine  ['03  ch.117]  attorney 
fees  may  be  recovered  in  foreclosure  only  when  the  amount  has 
been  actually  paid  out,  and  in  North  Dakota  ['03  cli.1531  a  real 
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estate  mortgage  can  not  be  foreclosed  by  an  agent  or  attorney 
unless  his  power  of  attorney  has  been  recorded.  A  Minnesota: 
statute  ['03  ch.87]  provides  a  method  of  foreclosing  mortgages  on 
land  that  has  been  registered  under  the  Torrens  law,  and  a  New 
Jersey  statute  ['03  ch.l99]  makes  a  foreclosure  suit  lis  pendens 
as  to  subsequent  purchasers  and  encumbrancers  by  unrecorded 
conveyances,  who  are  not  made  parties  thereto,  from  the  time 
the  bill  is  filed.  A  wise  provision  in  new  states  where  land  values 
are  subject  to  rapid  fluctuations  is  the  Oregon  statute  ['03  p2o2] 
forbidding  deficiency  decrees  in  suits  to  foreclose  purchase  money 
mortgages. 

Mechanics  liens.  Illinois  has  adopted  a  complete  mechanics 
lien  law  ['03  p.230].  The  tendency  of  Legislatures  to  change 
these  laws  is  generally  to  be  deplored  since  frequent  changes  tend 
to  make  confusion,  but  this  change  is  welcome  since  the  new  act 
takes  the  place  of  the  cumbersome  and  unsatisfactory  act  of  1895 
whose  obscure  verbiage  has  bewildered  lawyers  and  builders  alike. 
Florida  has  also  adopted  a  new  act  ['03  ch.38]  which  seems  to  be 
complete  in  itself  though  it  does  not  expi-essly  repeal  all  existing 
laws  on  the  subject. 

In  other  states,  minor  changes  have  been  made,  mostly 
in  the  direction  of  extending  the  scope  of  the  lien  laws. 
Thus  liens  are  given  to  threshers  in  Idaho  ['03  p.93]  to  black- 
smiths and  wheelwrights  in  Arkansas  ['03  ch.l47]  and  to  fisher- 
men in  Oregon  ['03  p.l21].  In  Colorado  ['03  ch.Ul]  oil  and  gas 
wells  are  made  subject  to  liens  for  work  done  thereon,  and  in 
Minnesota  ['03  ch.338]  liens  on  mines  are  given  to  those  furnish- 
ing skill,  materials  or  machinery  for  their  development.  In 
Washington  the  liability  of  vessels  to  liens  has  been  considerably 
extended  by  an  act  ['03  ch.l49]  creating  liens  on  vessels  for  loss 
from  breach  of  contract  for  towing,  loading,  unloading,  dun- 
naging  or  stevedoring.  A  Kansas  statute  ['03  cli.383]  allows  a 
mechanic  to  retain  a  lien  on  an  article  made  or  repaired  by  him 
though  he  has  given  u]>  possession  to  the  owner,  and  a  Wisconsin 
law  ['03  ch.208]  allows  subcontrattors  and  laborers  to  have  liens 
though  the  original  contract  contains  a  stipulation  to  the  con- 
trary.   Liens  for  sidewalks  are  now  allowed  in  Michigan  ['03 
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ch.l7].  The  rights  of  those  who  work  for  or  furnish  materials 
to  contractors  on  public  buildings  are  protected  in  Oregon  ['03 
p^56]  bv  requiring  the  contractor  to  give  a  bond  for  their  benefit, 
and  in  Pennsylvania  ['03  ch.l87]  by  giving  them  a  claim  in  the 
nature  of  a  lien  on  the  money  due  the  contractor. 

Some  minor  changes  in  procedure  have  also  been  made  during 
the  year.  In  Nevada  [^3  ch.32]  the  time  for  filing  subcontract- 
or's or  materialman's  lien  claims  has  been  extended  from  30  days 
to  50  days,  actions  against  the  same  lu'operty  may  be  consolidated, 
and  attorney's  fees  are  recoverable  as  costs  on  foreclosure;  in 
North  Dakota  ['03  ch.l22]  a  method  of  selling  buildings  apart 
from  land  on  foreclosure  is  provided;  and  in  West  Virginia  ['03 
ch.42]  forms  for  lien  claims  are  declared  by  statute. 

The  Washington  statute  [Ann.  C.  &  S.  '97  §5953-54]  attempt- 
ing to  give  an  absolute  lien  on  foreign  vessels  for  work  done  or 
materials  furnished  at  the  request  of  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor regardless  as  to  whether  the  contractor  has  been  paid  in 
full  or  not -lias  been  held  unconstitutional  in  so  far  as  it  attempts 
to  control  the  administration  of  the  maritime  law  by  creating 
and  superadding  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  class  of 
creditors  thus  depriving  the  owners  of  the  defense  of  payment 
[The  Roanoke  189  U.  S.  185].  And  the  section  of  the  California 
Code  [C.  C.  P.  §1203]  requiring  contractors  to  file  bonds  with 
their  contracts,  which  two  years  ago  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional m  far  as  owners  was  concerned  [Review  of  Legislation 
1901,  p.224]  has  now  been  declared  unconstitutional  as  to  the 
contractors  as  well  [8hauglmessy  v,  American  Surety  Co.  71 
P.  701]. 

Miscellaneous  liens.  In  Colorado  ['03  ch.71]  attorneys  are 
given  a  lien  for  fees  on  money  and  property  of  their  clients  in 
their  hands  and  also  on  judgments  obtained  by  them,  and  in  the 
i^ame  state  it  is  also  provided  ['03  <  h.70]  that  when  a  business  is 
suspended  by  the  action  of  creditors  or  by  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver  or  trustee,  debts  due  to  laborers,  servants  and  employees 
shall  constitute  preferred  claims.  In  Illinois  ['03  p.6]  the  lien 
of  the  owner  of  a  sii-e  on  his  progeny  is  extended  from  a  period  of 
six  months  to  that  of  one  year. 
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AMASA  M.  EATON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  COMMISSIONERS 
ON  UNIFORMITY  OF  LEGISLATION 

Marriagfe 

Parties.  Age.  In  Florida,  ch.25  amending  R.S.  '92  §  2606 
relating  to  intermarriage  of  white  and  colored  persons  provides 
that  either  or  both  parties  to  such  interdicted  m.arriages  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  state  prison  not  exceeding  10 
years  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  f 1000.  In  Kansas,  ch.220  attempts 
to  regulate  and  prohibit  marriages  of  imbecile,  weak-minded, 
epileptic  and  in-sane  persons,  and  children  born  after  their  parents 
have  become  insane.  No  woman  under  45,  nor  any  man  unless 
he  marry  a  woman  over  45,  either  of  whom  are  epileptic,  imbe- 
cile etc.  shall  marry  and  it  is  also  made  unlawful  to  marry  such 
persons.  A  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both  is  pro- 
vided. In  Michigan,  ch.257  amending  C.L.  '97  §8590-91  prohibits 
marriages  of  first  cousins  in  addition  to  those  previously  pro- 
hibited. 

License.  In  Delaware,  cli.281  amends  R.C.  '93  ch.9  §  16  by 
rei>ealing  the  provision  requiring  the  clerk  or  justice  granting  a 
marriage  license  to  take  a  bond  to  the  state.  In  Nevada,  ch.45 
amends  C.L.  '00  §490  relating  to  recording  of  marriage  certifi- 
cates and  provides  that  persons  solemnizing  marriages,  failing 
to  make  and  deliver  to  the  recorder  a  certificate  thereof,  or  a 
recorder  whose  legal  fees  have  been  tendered  to  him,  failing  or 
neglecting  to  record  such  a  certificate,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. In  New  Hampshire,  cli.93  provides  that  nonresidents 
shall  file  notice  of  intention  of  marriage  five  days  before  issuance 
of  a  certificate  by  the  clerk.  In  Oregon,  p.99  provides  that  any 
l)erson  solemnizing  a  marriage  shall  make  and  deliver  a  certifi- 
cate thereof  within  one  month  to  the  county  clerk  who  issued 
the  license  and  also  to  the  county  clerk  where  the  marriage  took 
place,  with  form  and  provisions  as  to  fees.  In  Pennsylvania, 
ch.io  piwides  that  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  question  appli- 

VStt;  alHo  Sumiuary  of  Legislation,  474. 
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cants  for  marriage  licensee  on  oath  as  to  legality  of  the  marriage, 
their  ages,  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  if  under  age, 
and  as  to  any  prior  marriage  and  its  dissolution,  and  shall  grant 
a  license  if  no  objection  appear,  or  this  may  be  done  before  other 
designated  officers.  In  Virginia,  ch.291  makes  liable  to  a  fine 
any  minister  violating  the  provisions  of  the  act  requiring  the 
person  celebrating  the  marriage  to  return  within  two  months 
the  license  and  certificate  of  the  clerk,  together  with  his  own 
certificate  to  the  clerk.  In  Wisconsin,  ch.305  provides  that  the 
judge  may  charge  a  f2  fee  for  authorizing  marriage  without  the 
prescribed  license  or  the  delay  of  five  days  after  issuing  of  the 
license. 

Ceremony.  Solemnization.  In  California,  ch.217  amends  O.C. 
§70  adding  the  judge  of  a  Police  Court  to  the  list  of  those  who 
may  solemnize  marriage.  In  Michigan  ['03  ch.l39]  the  judge  of 
Probate  Court  in  the  county  where  chosen,  or  judge  of  a  munici- 
pal court  in  the  municipality  in  which  he  was  chosen,  and  in 
Wisconsin  ['03  ch.32]  likewise  police  justices  and  probate  judges 
are  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  may  solemnize  marriage. 

Divorce 

In  Indiana,  ch.48  provides  that  the  Superior  and  the  Circuit 
Courts  may  grant  separation  from  bed  and  board  for  a  limited 
time  for  adultery,  if  not  the  result  of  connivance  or  consent  and 
if  the  plaintiff  is  not  guilty  thereof;  for  desertion,  where  the  wife 
is  plaintiff;  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  provide  for  her  suitably 
for  six  months;  habitual  cruelty  of  one  party  to  the  other  or  such 
constant  strife  of  both  parties  as  to  render  their  living  together 
intolerable;  for  habitual  drunkenness;  for  neglect  of  conjugal 
duty.  The  court  is  given  authority  to  provide  for  the  childi'en 
and  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  the  parties  to  cohabit  during  the 
time  covered  by  the  decree. 

In  Maine,  ch.209  amends  R.S.  '83  ch.60*§G  so  that  the  luisband 
obtaining  a  decree  of  divorce  for  the  fault  of  the  wife  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  third  in  common  and  undivided  of  all  her  real 
estate  except  wild  lands,  which  shall  descend  to  him  as  if  she 
were  dead. 
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111  Arizoua,  (11.315  adds  to  the  rausos  for  divorce,  wilful  deser- 
ti(»n  for  one  year,  lialiitiial  iiiteinperaiioe,  excesses,  cruel  Ireat- 
ineut  or  outrages,  failui-e  to  provide  wife  with  necessaries  for 
one  yeiir,  conviction  of  a  felony  or  infamous  crime  before  mar- 
riage if  unknown  to  plaintiff,  and  pregnancy  of  wife  by  another 
man  at  time  of  marriage  without  husband's  knowledge. 

lu  Idaho,  '0;>  p.;U{2  amends  '09  p.232  under  which  a  divorce 
was  obtainable  for  iK»rmanent  insanity,  if  the  insane  defendant 
sliall  Iv  conlined  in  tlie  insane  asylum  of  the  state,  adding  or  of 
a  sister  state  or  territory,"  and  the  plaintiff's  tenn  of  actual 
i\»sideucy  is  made  tuie  year  instead  of  six  years. 

lu  IVnnsylvania,  ch.lT)!  supplements  P.  &  L.  Digest  '!U  j>.1041. 
The  rausi's  for  divorce  ai*e  desertion  without  reasonable  cause  for 
two  \ears,  adultery,  personal  abuse  or  such  conduct  as  to  render 
the  condition  of  the  other  party  intolerable  and  life  burdensome 
or  when  the  husband  has  endangeivd  the  wife's  life  by  cruel  and 
kirKuMUS  tivaiment  or  offered  her  such  indignities  as  to  render 
hor  condition  intolerable  and  life  burdensome  and  thereby  forced 
her  to  willnlraw  from  his  house  and  family.  Tlie  ajiplicant  for 
divortv  must  have  bi^en  a  citizen  of  rennsylvania  and  liave  resided 
in  the  state  om»year  when  ilie  caus(»  occurred.  Chapter  2;>  amends 
*5>l  ch.KUK  and  enumerates  as  the  crimes  for  which  divorce  may  be 
obtained:  conviction,  witliin  or  without  the  slate,  as  princi[)al  or 
aci-i^^^ory,  before  or  after  ilie  fad.  of  arson,  burglary,  embezzle 
:uo«t,  forgery  or  other  infanuuis  crime,  kidnajung.  larceny,  mur- 
,ior  in  !he  first  or  second  degree,  voluntary  manslaughter,  i>erjury, 
-p^-x^  n>WH*ry,  sodomy,  buggery,  treason  or  misprison  of  tn*as(ui. 

In  rtah.  ch.43  amends  \l.  S.  '!)S  j^li^OS  |)roviding  for  divon  e  on 
of  permanent  insanity.    The  act  provides  that  no  such 
rtTtT  fhJ^ll  ^  grantcnl  unless  tlie  defendant  shall  have  been  ad 
"    J     itfk  insane  bv  legally  consiitutcd  state  authority  within 
•  thai  it         appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  jhc  rourt  that 

f^\,  xn\  ;,|..iiinible;  the  court  shall  aj»]M)inl  a  guardian 

of  summons  and  rom|)lanit  must  be  made; 


.,,,^u.v  AM  investigate  the  facts  and  defend  the 
^\..-  -MTii*    -  ^^^^^^^  |,ower  to  grant  alimony,  to  care  for  the 
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estate  and  the  children,  as  in  other  divorce  cases;  the  defendant 
may  be  brought  into  court  and  examined  by  competent  physicians. 

Bemarriage.  In  California,  ch.l58  amends  C.  C.  §61  by  provid- 
ing that  a  subsequent  marriage  is  illegal,  unless  the  former  mar- 
riage has  been  annulled  or  dissolved,  and  no  marriage  shall  be 
contracted  within  one  year  after  the  entry  of  an  interlocutory 
degree  of  divorce.  In  Idaho,  '03  p.lO  amends  R.  S.  '87  §2426  by 
providing  that  the  former  marriage  of  either  party  must  have  been 
annulled  or  dissolved  more  than  six  months  before  remarriage. 

Trials.  Procedure.  In  Montana,  ch.73  forbids  advertising  etc. 
to  procure  divorce,  with  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or 
both. 

In  California,  ch.67  provides  that  the  court  must  file  its  de- 
cision and  conclusions  of  law  in  divorce  cases,  with  final  judgment 
if  no  divorce  is  granted,  with  interlocutory  judgment  if  a  divorce 
is  granted  from  which  an  appeal  may  be  taken  within  six  months. 
Pinal  judgment  may  be  entered  one  year  after  interlocutory  judg- 
ment, but  not  till  after  disposal  of  any  appeal  taken.  Death  of 
either  party  after  interlocutory  judgment  does  not  impair  power 
to  enter  final  judgment,  but  such  entry  shall  not  validate  any  mar- 
riage before  such  final  entry  nor  constitute  any  defense  against 
a  criminal  prosecution. 

In  Colorado,  ch.l02  amends  '93  ch.80  by  adding  that,  if  the 
party  committing  the  act  for  which  divorce  may  be  granted  is 
without  the  state  or  conceals  himself  from  service  of  process,  the 
plaintiff  may  apply  to  the  court  to  make  such  service  by  publica- 
tion. 

In  New  York,  ch.488  amending  C.C.P.  §1774  relating  to  judg- 
ments in  matrimonial  actions  adds  that  the  interlocutory  judg- 
ment may  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  provide  for  the  pMvnient 
of  alimony  till  the  entry  of  final  judgment  and  may  include  judg- 
ment for  costs,  but  such  judgment  for  costs  shall  not  \ye  enforci- 
ble  by  execution  or  punishment  till  entry  of  final  judgment. 

In  Tennessee,  ch.l97  provides  that  in  suits  for  absolute  divorce 
brought  by  women  unable  to  give  bond,  the  clerk  of  the  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  may  accept  a  cash  deposit  in  lieu  thereof,  not  to 
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exceed  $6,  and  suits  for  divorce  from  bed  and  board  may  continue 
to  be  prosecuted  in  forma  pauperis. 

In  Virginia,  ch.95  and  297  provide  that  when  three  years  shall 
have  elapsed  after  entry  of  a  decree  for  divorce  from  bed  and  boarc 
on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  desertion,  and  in  case  where  de 
sertion  is  the  ground  for  divorce,  when  three  years  shall  hav< 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  such  desertion,  on  application  of  th< 
party  injured  and  the  production  of  satisfactory  evidence,  tht 
court  may  merge  the  decree  into  one  for  divorce  from  the  bondi 
of  matrimony  provided  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  no  recon 
ciliation  has  taken  place  and  that  a  separation  has  continue< 
without  interruption  since  the  granting  of  the  divorce. 

Family  property 

In  Colorado,  ch.75  provides  that  a  chattel  mortgage  on  or  an^ 
sale  of  household  goods  used  by  the  family,  or  any  mortgage 
or  deed  of  trust  on  a  homestead  'by  husband  and  wife  residing  to 
gether  shall  not  be  valid  unless  executed  or  made  by  both  husbanc 
and  wife :  ch.ll4  amending  Ann.  S.'91  §2133,  2137  provides  tha 
in  case  the  husband  is  the  owner  of  the  homestead  the  wife  maj 
cause  the  required  entry  in  the  margin  of  the  record  title  theret( 
to  be  made  and  recorded ;  and  if  the  wife  is  the  owner,  the  bus 
band  may  do  so,  but  the  husband  may  mortgage  or  convey,  unless 
the  wife  occupying  the  homestead  make  the  usual  separate  ac- 
knowledgment; but  no  such  mortgage  or  conveyance  shall  bind 
the  husband  unless  he  sign  and  acknowledge  it. 

In  Connecticut,  ch.9  amends  G.S.  '02  §4546  making  both  hus- 
band and  wife  liable  for  the  reasonable  and  necessary  services 
rendered  the  husband,  wife  or  minor  child  while  residing  in  their 
family  and  for  the  rental  of  any  tenement  or  premises  actually 
occupied  by  husband  and  wife  as  a  residence  etc. 

In  Florida,  ch.42  makes  effectual  all  deeds  of  real  estate  hereto- 
fore or  lieroafter  made  by  husband  direct  to  his  wife,  unless  made 
in  fraud  of  creditors  or  to  avoid  payment  of  a  legal  debt  or  claim; 
the  act  does  not  apply  to  any  deed  the  validity  of  which  is  being 
tested  in  the  courts. 
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In  Indiana^  ch^l4  provides  that  after  making  aflSdavit  that  the 
purpose  in  securing  a  loan  on  a  promissory  note  was  for  her  per- 
sonal advantage,  a  married  woman  can  not  claim  that  the  loan 
was  made  for  the  benefit  of  another  person. 

Dower.  In  Maine,  ch.75  provides  that  if  the  election  provided 
for  in  '95  ch.l57  §5  is  not  made  within  six  months  after  probate 
of  a  will,  and  the  estate  is  thereby  rendered  insolvent  and  com- 
missioners are  appointed,  such  election  may  be  made  within  six 
months  after  the  appointment  of  such  commissioners  without 
affecting  any  title  to  real  estate  acquired  from  the  executor  or 
administrator  c.t.a.  but  the  widow  or  widower  may  recover,  if 
not  paid  within  30  days  after  demand  in  writing,  one  third  of 
any  sums  received  from  real  estate  sold  before  such  waiver  was 
filed.  In  Maine  also,  ch.160  amending /97  ch.221  §1  provides  that 
when  provision  is  made  in  the  will  of  a  testator  or  testatrix  for 
his  widow  or  her  widower,  he  or  she,  may  within  six  months  after 
probate  of  such  will  waive  such  provision  by  filing  written  notice 
thereof  in  the  Probate  Court  and  shall  receive  the  same  distribu- 
tive share  of  the  personal  estate  as  provided  by  law  in  the  case 
of  intestate  estates.  When  no  such  provision  is  made  the  sur- 
vivor shall  likewise  have  the  same  distributive  share  as  before 
if  he  shall  within  six  months  after  the  probate  of  such  will  make, 
sign  and  file  in  the  Probate  Court  written  notice  of  claim. 

In  New  York,  ch.3G8  amends  C.C.P.  §2351,  2361  as  to  bond  of 
committee  of  lunatic  etc.  providing  that  application  to  release 
an  inchoate  right  of  dower  of  a  lunatic,  idiot  or  habitual  drunk- 
ard may  be  made  by  the  committee  appointed  under  the  act  in 
any  case  where  the  property  has  been  ali'oady  sold  by  the  hus- 
band of  such  lunatic  etc.  and  the  wife  lias  not  joined  in  the 
conveyance  or  othenvise  released  her  inchoate  right  of  dower; 
if  a])plication  be  made  by  husband,  the  court  may  appoint  him 
special  guardian  and  he  must  file  a  bond.  When  such  a  release 
is  to  accompany  a  sale  by  the  husband  of  the  property,  the  court 
shall  order  investment  of  one  third  of  the  amount  realized. 

Property  rights  of  married  women.  In  ^Visconsin,  ch.l5  enables 
married  women  with  the  written  consent  of  the  person  effecting 
the  insurance  to  assign,  encumber  or  dispose  of  their  interest  in 
any  policy  of  life  insurance,  as  if  unmarried. 
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In  Idaho,  '03  p.345  amends  R.S.  '87  §2495  adding  to  the  sepa 
rate  property  of  the  wife  that  which  she  shall  acquire  with  th< 
proceeds  of  her  separate  property,  to  the  same  extent  and  witl 
the  same  effect  as  the  similarly  acquired  property  of  a  husband 

In  Vermont,  ch.45  exempts  rents,  issues  and  products  of  tin 
real  estate  of  a  married  woman,  moneys  arising  from  the  6al< 
of  real  estate  etc.  during  coverture,  from  attachment  or  levy  o 
execution  for  the  sole  debts  of  the  husband.  Such  annual  prod 
ucts  may  be  attached  or  levied  on  for  the  husband's  debt  fo 
necessaries  for  the  family,  etc. 

Eights  when  wife  or  husband  is  insane.  In  Delaware,  ch.44 
provides  that  any  married  woman,  seized  of  real  estate  in  he 
own  right,  whose  husband  is  insane  may  petition  the  chancello 
who  may  appoint  a  trustee  for  such  insane  husband  to  join  wit 
the  wife  in  a  deed  or  mortgage  of  said  wife's  real  estate,  an 
such  a  deed  shall  bar  his  estate  as  tenant  by  curtesy. 

In  Utah,  ch.l05  authorizes  husband,  on  insanity,  idiocy  or  othc 
mental  incapacity  of  a  wife  continuing  more  than  two  years  c 
becoming  incurable,  to  apply  to  the  District  Court  by  petitio 
under  oath  for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  to  join  in  a  coi 
veyance  of  real  estate  of  wife. 

Support  of  family.  In  Colorado,  ch.l42  makes  it  a  misdemeano 
to  fail  wilfully,  refuse  or  neglect  to  provide  proper  food,  clothing 
shelter  or  care  in  case  of  sickness  for  wife  or  minor  child.  An 
justice  of  the  i)eace  of  the  county  may  issue  a  warrant  on  con 
l)laint  under  oath  of  a  violation  of  this  act,  subject  to  right  o 
apiK-al  on  trial,  irs  in  cases  of  assault  and  battery;  a  wife  ma; 
be  a  witness  jigainst  her  husband  in  such  cases.  In  the  sam 
state,  eh. MS  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  in  one  of  suflScient  abilit 
to  fail  to  sup|M)rt  destitute  parent  incapable  of  self-support. 

In  Illinois  \).\7u}  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  abandon  wife  o 
minor  cliildivn  and  to  neglect  to  provide  for  them,  punishable  b; 
line  or  imju'isoniiuMit  or  both.  Fine  may  be  ordered  paid  in  whol( 
or  in  part  to  wif(*  or  guardian  of  minor  children,  or  bond  may  6< 
givt'ii  with  condition  to  ])ay  a  weekly  sum  for  their  support,  oi 
pn^haiiou ;  wife  is  made  a  witness  in  cases  under  this  act. 
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In  Michigan  ch.39  makes  it  a  felony  to  desert  wife  and  minor 
children  under  15,  leaving  them  a  burden  on  the  community  and 
departing  the  state;  on  conviction,  defendant  may  give  bond  to 
furnish  them  with  necessaries  on  probation ;  wife  is  made  a  wit- 
ness in  cases  under  the  act. 

In  Minnesota  ch^22  provides  that  on  complaint  on  oath  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace  or  judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  by  a  wife,  of 
wilful  omission  of  husband  to  furnish  necessaries  to  wife  or  minor 
child  under  15,  warrant  to  appear  shall  issue.  Accused  may  pay 
or  secure  a  sum  to  the  wife  satisfactory  to  the  judge  and  give  bond 
to  furnish  necessaries.  If  he  fail  to  comply  with  the  preceding 
he  may  be  ordered  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  with  sureties  to 
appear  and  answer,  etc.  or  failing  to  do  this,  he  shall  be  committed 
to  jail  and  tried,  with  power  to  punish  him  for  contempt  on  failure 
to  obey  order  of  court  after  trial. 

In  Nebraska  ch.l37  provides  that  one  who  without  good  cause 
abandons  his  wife  or  children  under  16  and  neglects  to  provide 
for  them,  shall  on  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  desertion  and  be 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  After  conviction  and  before 
sentence  he  may  enter  into  bond  to  provide  necessaries,  and  if  he 
fail  to  do  so  he  may  be  brought  into  court  on  warrant  with  i)Ower 
given  to  the  court  to  modify  the  order,  take  a  new  bond  and 
further  suspend  sentence. 

In  New  Jersey  ch.216  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  not  to  exceed 
one  year,  to  desert  or  wilfully  refuse  to  provide  for  wife  or  minor 
children,  and  the  wife  may  testify  against  the  defendant. 

In  New  York  ch.l3  authorizes  criminal  court  to  compel  a  father 
of  a  child  committed  to  an  institution  to  contribute  toward  his 
support.  Chapter  274  amends  Crim.P.  §483  by  authorizing  the 
magistrate  to  suspend  the  requirement  to  find  surety  on  under- 
taking to  pay  a  fixed  sum  weekly  for  the  support  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren if  unable  to  pay  it,  and  to  place  defendant  on  probation. 
Chapter  376  amending  Pen.C.  §287  changes  the  age  from  6  to  14 
of  child,  the  abandonment  of  whom  by  a  parent  or  other  person 
caring  for  him  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
seven  years. 
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In  Pennsylvania  ch.32  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  one,  being 
within  the  state,  to  separate  himself  from  wife  or  children  without 
reasonable  cause  and  to  fail  to  provide  them  with  necessaries,  pmi- 
ishable  bv  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both,  or  the  court  may  direct 
the  fine  shall  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  wife  or  children. 
Sentence  may  be  suspended  during  compliance  with  the  order  of 
the  court  for  the  support  of  the  family,  on  bond  of  the  defendant 
with  surety.  The  wife  can  testify  in  the  proceeding  against  the 
husband  under  this  act. 

In  Vermont  ch.l23  amends  S.94  §5157  under  which  a  man  was 
punishable  for  neglect  to  provide  necessaries  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren subject  to  a  penalty  of  $20  a  week,  by  adding  to  the  penalty, 
imprisonment  not  more  than  6  months  or  both  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Children:  adoption,  onstodyi  legitimation. 

In  California  ch.l02  amending  C.C.  §224,  as  to  adoption  of  aban- 
doned children  without  consent  of  parents,  adds  the  provision 
that  consent  is  not  necessary  if  parent  be  habitually  intemperate, 
and  defines  an  abandoned  child  and  its  adoption  without  parent's 
consent  if  nonresident. 

In  Indiana  ch.24  authorizes  judges  of  the  Circuit  and  Superior 
Courts  in  divorce  cases  to  place  children  under  16  in  the  orphans 
home  in  the  county,  when  the  parents  are  unfit  or  unable  to  care 
for  them. 

In  Kansas  ch.3(>l  amends  G.S.  '01  §4187  relating  to  adoption 
of  minors:  any  person  may  appear  in  the  Probate  Court  of  the 
county  of  his  or  her  residence  and  offer  to  adopt  any  minor  child; 
the  court  shall  thereupon  investigate  the  matter,  require  attend- 
ance of  the  minor  and  parent  or  guardian,  who  may  consent  to 
the  proposed  adoption  and  the  court  may  approve,  or  disapprove; 
if  the  parents  are  divorced,  consent  of  the  one  having  custody  of 
the  minor  child  is  necessary;  compliance  with  G.S.  '01  §4212 
necessary  before  adoption  can  be  permitted  of  a  child  sent  into 
the  state  by  any  society  etc.  from  another  state. 

In  New  York  ch.225  amends  C.C.P.  §1749  relative  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  issue  where  the  marriage  is  annulled,  by  adding  that  the 
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child  of  a  marriage  annulled,  because  one  of  the  parties  had  not 
reached  the  age  of  legal  consent,  shall  be  deemed  the  legitimate 
child  of  both  parents. 

In  North  Dakota  ch.l24  amending  R.C.  '99  §2800,  relating  to  the 
adoption  of  a  minor  child,  provides  that  if  a  child  under  4,  in  the 
care  of  persons  other  than  its  parents  for  two  years  or  more,  who 
have  refused  to  support  it,  may  be  adopted  by  such  custodian 
with  the  consent  of  the  mother,  or  on  due  proof  of  such  failure 
to  support  as  above,  the  consent  of  the  parents  is  not  necessary. 

In  Utah  ch.82  provides  that  in  case  of  separation  of  parents  of 
minors,  the  mother  shall  be  entitled  to  their  care.  If  12  years  old 
and  of  sound  mind,  the  child  shall  elect  to  which  parent  it  will 
attach  itself.  The  court  may  award  the  custody  to  the  father  or 
other  person,  if  it  find  the  mother  to  be  unfit. 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  CORPORATIONS 

EDWARD  DANA  DURAND  PH.  D.,  OF  THE  U.  8.  BUREAU  OP  CORPORATIONS 

In  much  of  the  corporation  l^islation  of  1903,  as  in  that  of 
other  recent  years,  there  appears  a  marked  tendency  toward 
greater  liberality  than  formerly  prevailed.  On  the  other  hand 
several  states  have  in  their  enactments  sought,  even  sometimes 
in  the  same  statutes  with  the  more  liberal  provisions,  to  check 
abuses  which  have  become  conspicuous  in  these  days  of  wholesale 
promotions,  and  to  provide  safeguards  for  stockholders  and  in- 
vestors. 

Gteneral  revisions  of  corporation  laws.  Massachusetts  ['03 
eh.437],  Virginia  ['03  ch.270],  Michigan  ['03  ch.232]  and  Nevada 
['03  ch.88]  have  enacted  general  corporation  laws  which  make  de- 
cided changes  in  their  former  practices.  Connei'ticut  ['03  ch.l94] 
and  Delaware  ['03  ch.394]  have  reenacted  their  general  laws  but 
have  made  only  minor  amendments.  In  a  broad  way  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  Nevada  laws  apply 
to  practically  all  manufacturing  and  commercial  corporations 
and  to  many  other  classes;  but  with  the  exception  of  certain  finan- 
cial and  public  service  corporations,  the  excepted  classes  differing 
in  each  state.  In  Virginia  the  new  law  contains  si)ecial  chapters 
applying  to  railroads  and  to  other  public  service  corporations. 
The  previ5us  laws  in  Massachusetts  were  elaborate  but  were 
usually  considered  unduly  restrictive.  In  Virginia  there  was 
formerly  no  general  incorporation  law,  but  cor[)orations  were  or- 
ganized by  special  statutes.  In  Michigan  and  Nevada  the  new 
laws  are  much  more  detailed  than  those  which  they  replace.  The 
Nevada  and  Virginia  laws  follow  in  general  the  New  Jersey  stat- 
ute; that  of  Massachusetts,  while  in  some  respects  less  restrictive 
than  that  of  New  Jersey,  demands  much  more  publicity ;  the  Michi- 
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gan  law  is  more  stringent  than  the  other  new  measnres  men- 
tioned. 

Oovemment  of  the  oorporation.   Nothing  particularly  striking 
appears  in  the  legislation  of  1903  with  reference  to  the  general 
method  of  organization  and  government  of  corporations.  In 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Michigan  and  Nevada  alike  much  lati- 
tude is  left  to  the  corporation  in  determining  by  its  articles  of  in- 
corporation and  bylaws  how  it  shall  be  administered.    In  each 
case  amendments  to  the  articles  require  the  consent  of  two  thirds 
of  the  stock.  In  Nevada  and  Virginia  the  power  to  make  bylaws 
may  be  conferred  on  the  board  of  directors  by  the  corporation,  but 
in  Virginia  it  is  specifically  provided  that  the  stockholders  may 
alter  or  repeal  bylaws  so  made.  The  Virginia  law  permits  corpor- 
tions   in  their  articles  to  provide  for  cumulative  voting  for  the 
election  of  directors,  while  in  Nevada  this  method  must  be  pursued 
unless  the  articles  provide  otherwise.   Massachusetts  apparently 
does  not  contemplate  cumulative  voting  though  the  statute  does 
not  clearly  exclude  it.  In  California,  where  cumulative  voting  has 
long  been  the  rule  for  domestic  corporations,  a  new  statute 
requires  foreign  corporations  which  hold  their  elections  in  the 
state  to  employ  the  same  system  ['03  ch.215]. 

Issue  of  stock.  The  general  laws  of  Massachusetts,  Virginia, 
Michigan  and  Nevada  contain  interesting  provisions  regarding 
the  issue  of  stocks.  In  all  of  them  the  issue  of  preferred  or  special 
classes  of  stocks  is  authorized,  this  being  a  new  provision  in  each 
instance.  In  Michigan  and  Nevada  the  amount  of  preferred  stock 
is  limited  to  two  thirds  of  the  total  stock  issue,  and  in  Michigan 
the  dividends  must  be  cumulative,  but  in  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia these  matters  are  left  to  the  determination  of  the  corporation 
itself. 

The  total  amount  of  capital  of  a  corporation  is  not  limited  by 
the  new  law  of  Massachusetts  (which  herein  departs  greatly  from 
the  former  restrictive  policy),  nor  by  those  of  Virginia  or  Nevada, 
but  in  Michigan  it  may  not  exceed  |25,000,000.  The  laws  of  the 
three  states  first  mentioned  moreover  contain  no  requirement  re- 
garding the  proportion  of  the  capital  stock  which  shall  be  sub- 
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scribed  op  paid  in  before  the  commencement  of  business,  but  in 
Michigan  50j<  of  the  authorized  capital  must  be  subscribed  and  10^ 
of  the  subscriptions  must  be  paid  in. 

Massachusetts  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  her 
special  commission  of  1902  has  abandoned  the  attempt  to  restrict 
the  issue  of  securities  to  the  cash  paid  in  or  the  actual  value  of 
proi)erty  or  services  received.  It  relies  for  the  protection  of  the 
investor  on  the  requirement  that  the  amount  of  stock  issued  for 
cash  and  for  each  item  of  property  or  services  shall  be  reported  to 
the  state,  together  with  the  amount  paid  in  on  each  share  and  a 
precise  description  of  such  property  or  services.  The  requirements 
in  Virginia  are  similar,  but  here  it  is  at  least  implied  that  the 
amount  of  stock  issued  for  property  or  services  shall  not  exceed 
their  value,  the  statute  declaring  that  in  the  absence  of  fraud  the 
judgment  of  the  directors  with  reference  to  such  value  shall  be  con- 
clusive. The  Michigan  law  permits  the  issue  of  stock  for  cash  or 
property  only  and  demands  an  itemized  report  to  the  state  regard- 
ing the  property.  In  this  state  also,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom,  the  judgment  of  the  directors  as  to  the  value  of  property 
is  conclusive  in  the  absence  of  fraud.  The  Nevada  law  is  similar 
to  that  of  Michigan  except  that  the  description  of  the  property  or 
services  taken  for  stock  must  merely  be  entered  in  detail  on  the 
records  of  the  corporation,  and  not  rejwrted  to  the  state.  In  this 
state  there  is  a  further  provision  that  no  stock  shall  be  sold  at  less 
than  par  without  the  consent  of  three  fourths  of  all  the  outstand- 
ing .stock. 

Several  other  states  during  1903  adopted  legislation  affecting 
the  method  of  paying  for  stock.  In  Connecticut  the  provisions 
of  the  general  act  of  1901,  requiring  that  at  least  ^0^  of  the 
authorized  capital  should  be  subscribed  and  at  least  20^  of  the 
subscriptions  paid  in  before  beginning  business,  were  repealed  in 
1903,  leaving  the  regulation  of  these  matters  wholly  to  the  cor- 
poration. In  this  state,  however,  the  certificates  of  ownership 
of  shares  are  not  issued  till  the  shares  are  fully  paid,  a  temporary 
certificate  setting  forth  the  fact  of  partial  payment  being  given 
instead.   The  clause  in  the  law  of  1901  which  demanded  a  report 
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to  the  state  of  the  amount  and  character  of  property  taken  in 
exchange  for  stock  is  also  omitted  from  the  new  statute,  but  the 
directors  must  sign  on  the  record  books  of  the  corporation  a  state- 
ment describing  such  property  and  declaring  that  it  has  a  value 
equal  to  the  amount  of  stock  issued  for  it.  The  increased  leniency 
shown  in  this  revised  law  is  not  manifested  toward  mining  and 
oil  companies.  By  a  new  act  ['03  ch.l96],  before  any  such  cor- 
poration, wherever  organized,  may  sell  or  offer  for  sale  its  shares 
in  Connecticut,  it  must  file  a  statement  with  the  secretary  of  state 
showing  its  financial  condition,  the  location  of  its  properties,  the 
amount  of  cash  spent  for  improvements  and  the  condition  of  the 
plant.  It  is  believed  that  no  statute  of  this  character  has  been 
enacted  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

In  Delaware  a  constitutional  amendment  has  been  proposed  ['0^ 
ch.254]  which  if  adopted  will  wipe  out  the  requirement  thai 
"neither  labor  nor  property  shall  be  received  in  payment  foi 
stock  at  a  greater  price  than  the  actual  value  at  the  time,"  thuf 
permitting  this  state  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Massachu 
setts.  In  Oregon  ['03  p.212],  where  formerly  the  corpora tior 
laws  were  silent  on  this  point,  an  act  of  1903  permits  the  accept 
ance  of  property  for  stock.  The  judgment  of  the  directors,  un 
less  fraudulent,  is  conclusive,  but  in  all  statements  of  the  cor 
poration  stock  issued  for  property  must  be  reported  "in  thU 
respect  according  to  the  fact." 

Eeports.  The  new  corporation  laws  show  perhaps  a  slighl 
tendency  toward  requiring  greater  publicity  of  corporate  affairs 
but  it  can  not  be  said  that  any  very  marked  advance  has  been 
made.  The  Massachusetts  law  does  not  demand  any  other  report 
to  stockholders  than  that  which  must  be  made  to  the  state 
authorities,  nor  are  they  granted  access  to  the  corporation's  books 
and  accounts.  The  report  to  the  state  is  slightly  more  detailed 
than  that  required  under  the  former  law;  its  most  important 
feature  is  a  balance  sheet  of  moderate  fulness.  If  the  corporation 
has  a  capital  of  more  than  |100,000  this  report  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  correctness  from  an  independent 
auditor  selected  by  a  committee  of  three  stockholders  who  are  not 
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directors ;  this  provision  follows  that  of  the  English  laws.  The 
reports  to  the  state  required  by  the  Virginia  law  are  of  an  almost 
purely  formal  character,  nor  are  reports  to  the  stockholders  re- 
quired. In  Nevada  the  new  law  contains  nothing  whatever 
regarding  reports.  In  Michigan  the  annual  reports  to  the  state 
must  show  among  other  items  the  amount  of  stock  issued  for  prop- 
erty, the  amount  invested  in  real  and  personal  property  respec- 
tively and  its  present  estimated  value,  the  amount  of  debts  and 
credits,  the  estimated  actual  value  of  the  credits  and  the  names 
of  the  stockholders  with  their  holdings.  Moreover  corporate  offi- 
cers are  required  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  stockholders  show- 
ing the  condition  of  the  business,  and  all  the  records  and  books 
of  the  corporation  must  be  open  to  the  stockholders.  The  degree 
of  publicity  thus  provided  for  is  greater  than  in  any  other  im- 
portant state. 

liabilities  of  stockholders  and  directors.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant events  of  the  year  in  corporate  legislation  was  the  adoption 
in  Ohio  of  the  constitutional  amendment  doing  away  with  the 
double  liability  of  stockholders  ['02  p.961].  In  Kansas,  which  is 
one  of  the  two  or  three  states  still  retaining  double  liability,  some 
of  the  statutory  provisions  regarding  the  method  of  enforcing  it 
have  been  repealed  ['03  ch.l52]. 

The  general  corporation  laws  of  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Vir- 
ginia and  Nevada  all  impose  penalties  of  one  sort  or  another  on 
ofiBcers  or  directors  of  corporations  who  assent  to  any  false  or 
fraudulent  statement  regarding  its  affairs.  The  Nevada  statute 
is  particularly  detailed  in  this  respect.  It  adds  to  the  usual  pro- 
visions penalties  for  false  bookkeeping  of  any  soii:.  A  new  law 
in  Washington  ['03  ch.93]  is  also  strenuous  in  regard  to  dece])tive 
practices  by  officers  and  promoters  of  corporations;  penalties  are 
imposed  for  giving  out  any  statement  or  prospectus  tending  to 
give  a  fictitious  value  to  a  company's  securities.  A  New  Jersey 
act  ['03  ch.l82]  declares  that  any  officer  or  promoter  who  has 
made  a  profit  or  received  a  bonus  in  connection  with  any  trans- 
action with  the  corporation  without  disclosing  the  fact  and 
obtaining  the  approval  of  the  corporation  shall  be  liable  to  the 
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corporation  to  the  amount  thus  obtained,  but  only  within  foui 
years  after  the  event.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  la^ 
really  creates  any  new  remedy  againat  abuses,  while  the  limii 
of  time  set  will  probably  serve  to  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  th( 
previously  existing  remedies. 

The  provisions  of  the  four  new  general  corporation  laws  wit! 
regard  to  the  liability  of  officers  and  stockholders  in  case  of  th< 
payment  of  unearned  dividends  differ  materially  from  om 
another.  The  Massachusetts  law  is  less  stringent  than  the  others 
it  merely  declares  that  the  directors  shall  be  personally  liable  foi 
the  debts  and  contracts  of  the  corporation,  if  they  assent  to  th( 
payment  of  a  dividend  by  which  the  corporation  is  rendered  in 
solvent,  to  the  extent  of  such  dividend.  In  Nevada  on  the  othe 
hand,  following  the  New  Jersey  statute,  dividends  may  be  paii 
only  out  of  net  profits,  and  directors  assenting  to  a  dividend  b; 
which  the  capital  is  impaired,  whether  bankruptcy  ensues  or  noi 
are  liable  not  only  to  the  creditors  but  to  the  corjwration  itBel 
to  the  amount  of  such  dividend.  A  provision  of  this  sort  shoul 
serve  to  check  the  practice  of  paying  dividends  temporarily  ou 
of  capital  in  order  to  bolster  up  the  value  of  stocks  to  the  ultimat 
injury  of  investors.  In  Virginia  both  directors  and  stockholder 
are  liable  to  creditors  in  case  dividends  are  paid  which  impai 
capital,  and  in  Michigan  a  somewhat  similar  provision  is  founc 
In  Connecticut  the  former  law  prohibiting  corporations  from  paj 
ing  dividends  in  excess  of  10^  till  a  reserve  fund  of  at  least  20 
is  set  aside  has  been  repealed  ['03  ch.l94  §5,  91]. 

Hiscellaneons  provisions.  Among  numerous  other  provisions  o 
less  interest  which  are  found  in  the  new  laws  of  1903  a  few  onl 
may  be  briefly  mentioned. 

The  general  law  in  Massachusetts  requires  a  vote  of  two  third 
of  the  stockholders  of  a  corporation  to  authorize  the  sale  of  it 
entire  property  and  franchises,  or  the  change  of  the  nature  o 
its  business,  and  dissatisfied  shareholders  may  demand  paymen 
of  the  market  value  or  appraised  value  of  their  shares.  A  new  ac 
in  California  ['03  ch.271]  also  declares  that  a  two  thirds  vote  of  i 
corporation's  stockholders  is  necessary  to  sell  or  lease  its  entir 
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property.  Such  laws  as  these  are  desirable  to  prevent  the  occa- 
mmal  usurpation  of  authority  by  boards  of  directors  in  such  a  way 
as  virtually  to  destroy  the  existence  of  a  corporation. 

In  Massachusetts  and  Nevada  the  new  statutes  require  a  two 
thirds  vote  of  the  stockholders  of  both  to  sanction  the  merger  of 
two  corporations,  but  in  Virginia  a  majority  vote  only  is  required. 
In  all  these  cases,  as  usual,  dissenting  stockholders  may  demand 
payment  for  their  stock  at  its  present  cash  value.  In  Indiana, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  laws  were  formerly  silent  regarding 
consolidation  of  business  corporations,  a  new  statute  permits  it 
only  by  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  stockholders  ['03  ch.220]. 

Several  minor  changes  in  laws  relating  to  foreign  corporations 
have  been  enacted,  the  general  tendency  being  to  impose  greater 
restrictions  on  the  right  to  do  business  in  the  state.  A  new 
Missouri  law  ['03  p.l21]  declares,  somewhat  naively,  that  no 
foreign  corporation  shall  be  licensed  to  do  business  if  it  has  been 
organized  by  citizens  of  Missouri  in  order  to  avoid  the  laws  of 
that  state,  "  as  it  would  be  a  fraud  on  the  laws  of  both  states, 
and  its  pretended  incorporators  would  be  held  as  partners  and 
as  such  become  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  alleged  corporation." 

Antitrust  laws.  Nothing  novel  in  the  way  of  antitrust  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  by  the  states  in  1903.  On  the  contrary  Texas 
['03  ch.94]  has  repealed  several  of  the  novel  provisions  which  were 
inserted  in  her  law  of  1899.  Some  of  these  provisions  had  been 
held  unconstitutional ;  others  were  apparently  omitted  in  the  fear 
that  they  might  be  so  held,  or  because  they  had  proved  ineffective. 
Among  the  omitted  provisions  were  the  following:  one  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  goods  at  less  than  cost,  or  giving  them  away,  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  a  competitor;  one  demanding  a  sworn 
annual  statement  from  every  corporation  that  it  was  not  con- 
nected with  an  illegal  combination  and  had  not  violated  the 
law ;  one  relieving  buyers  from  liability  to  pay  for  goods  bought 
from  an  illegal  combination;  one  requiring  every  corporation 
which  owns  or  leases  the  patent  on  a  machine  to  offer  such 
machines  for  sale  instead  of  reserving  them  for  exclusive  use; 
and  one  prohibiting  press  associations  from  refusing  to  furnish 
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despatches  to  papers.  The  revised  law  follows  quite  closely 
Texas  act  of  1895  and  those  of  several  other  states.  Its  def 
tions  of  unlawful  combinations  and  purposes  are  broad,  leav 
the  interpretation  to  the  courts.  Tennessee  ['03  ch.474]  has  a 
a  revised  antitrust  law,  but  with  no  important  changes.  In  5^ 
Hampshire  a  constitutional  amendment  [Const.  pt2  art.82]  1 
been  adopted  which  declares  that  "  free  and  fair  competition 
the  trades  and  industries  is  an  inherent  and  essential  right 
the  people,"  that  the  size  and  functions  of  corporations  shoi 
be  so  limited  as  to  prohibit  fictitious  capitalization,  and  that 
just  power  possessed  by  the  state  is  given  to  the  Legislature 
enact  laws  to  prevent  destruction  of  competition  and  to  ch< 
overcapitalization. 
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Tenure  and  term.  During  the  period  under  review  only  a  few 
acts  were  passed  which  affected  the  tenure  of  judges  and  no 
material  change  was  made.  The  messages  of  the  goveruoi^s  of 
Georgia  and  Montana  [Oovemora  Messa^eSy  601e,h]  condemn  the 
existing  method  of  electing  the  judges  and  the  latter  recommends 
that  elections  of  judges  be  held  at  different  times  from  general 
elections.  Neither  message,  however,  procured  a  favorable  re- 
sponse from  the  respective  L^islatures.  In  Colorado,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  ['03  ch.73]  to  be  voted  on  in  November  11)04, 
pix)puses  to  abolish  the  Court  of  Appeals, consisting  of  three  judgess 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  are  elected  by  the  people.  This  change 
is  doubtless  chiefly  influenced  by  considerations  affecting  the  dis- 
posal of  cases  leather  than  by  any  question  of  tenure.  In  New 
Jei-sey,  a  constitutional  amendment  ['03  ch.l77],  which  proposed 
among  other  things  to  have  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  I'leas 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  instead 
of  having  them  elected,  as  at  present,  by  both  legislative  houses  in 
joint  session,  was  rejected  by  the  people  in  September  1003. 

While  the  legislation  shows  no  positive  tendency  away  from 
lK>pQlar  election,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Virginia  the  new  Con- 
stitution of  1002  [§01,  00,  OOJ  retains  the  method  of  election  of 
judges  by  joint  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislatui-e,  and  recent 


^See  also  Governors  Messages  aud  Summary  of  Legislation,  000. 
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constitutional  ainondnients  in  Florida  ['01  p.361,  adopted  Ool 
1902;  '03  p.639,  vote  Nov.  1904]  affecting  Gimiit  and  Count 
CJourts,  provide  that  the  new  judges  shall  hold  by  same  tenure  a 
former  judges,  i.  e.  appointment  by  governor  with  consent  ( 
Senate. 

Two  projwsed  constitutional  amendments  provided  slight  ii 
creases  in  the  terms  of  appellate  judges.  In  Colorado  [-03  ch.7; 
vote  Nov.  1904]  the  term  is  to  be  increased  from  9  to  10  years.  1 
New  Jei^y  an  amendment  ['03  eh.l77],  whidi  was  i-ejexrted  i 
September  1903  along  with  five  other  amendments  affecting  tl 
judiciary,  projiosed  to  inci*eaf«  the  term  of  judges  of  the  Court  < 
EriH)rs  and  Api^eals  fiH)m  6  to  7  yeara. 

Compensation.  Siui'e  1900  there  has  been  a  noticeable  tendeni 
to  inci-ea)^  the  salaries  of  judges.  In  that  year  Massachuset 
['00  ch.385]  gave  $1000  additional  salary  to  the  justices  of  tl 
Sui)i^me  and  SujK^rior  (Courts,  making  their  salaries  fSOOO  ai 
fCnOO  i-espectively  with  f500  additional  salary  for  the  chief  jii 
tice  of  o«ch  court.  In  the  same  year  Ohio  ['00  p.115]  increoiSM 
the  salary  of  Supmiie  Court  judges  from  flOOO  lo  f5000  ai 
in  1902  [p.8]  this  was  again  increased  to  fOOOO.  In  1901  sii 
ilar  legislation  provided  inctreases  in  Delaware  [ch.71]  from  |27i 
and  $3000  to  $4000  and  $4500  resi^ectively  and  in  Wis4*on8 
[ch.l38]  for  Supreme  Court  judges,  from  $5000  to  $t>000  and  I 
CiiTuit  (>>urt  judgi^s,  from  $3000  to  $4000.  In  1902  not  only  w 
thei-e  the  in(i*eiuse  in  Ohio  noted  above,  but  the  salary 
SupnMiie  Couit  judges  was  raised  in  Iowa  [ch.l2J  from  $4000 
$0000  and  in  Mississippi  [cli.109]  from  $:^500  to  $4500.  Moi-eov€ 
the  Virginia  Constitution  of  1902  [§103]  fixed  minimum  siilari 
of  $4000  for  judges  of  the  Supixime  C'oui^  of  Appeals  and  $20' 
for  judges  of  (  circuit  and  City  (Courts. 

In  the  ye^ir  under  review  salaries  have  l>een  raised  in  a  lari 
number  of  states.  Connecticut  ['03  ch.l03]  gave  $2000  addition 
salary  to  the  justices  of  the  Suj)ivme  and  Suijeri or  Courts,  makii 
a  total  of  $0000  exct^pt  for  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Cow 
who  receives  $0500.  In  Indiana  ['03  ch.9]  the  siilaries  of  t 
judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Appellate  Courts,  which  had  be 
$4000  and  $3500  respectively,  were  incmised  to  $6000.  Mai 
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pa3  ch.U]  and  North  Dakota  ['03  ch.l94]  raised  the  salaries  of 
Supreme  Court  judges  from  f4000  to  |5()00.  In  Pennsylvania 
['03  ch.l34]  a  general  act  was  imssed  incmming  judicial  Siilariee 
as  follows:  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  from  f8500  to 
|10,5()0;  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Coui-t,  from  |8000 
to  110,000 ;  judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  from  17500  to  f 9000. 
In  the  case  of  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  of 
Orphans  Courts,  whose  salaries  were  graded  according  to  the 
population  of  their  rt»si)ective  districts,  tliei'e  was  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  salary  from  f4000  to  |5000  and  in  the  maxi- 
mum from  17000  to  f8500.  In  Utah  ['03  ch.74,  86]  in  accord- 
am'e  with  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  [(Jovenwrs 
McssagcH,  HOla]  <and  in  Wyoming,  under  the  provisions  of  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  ['03  p.l52,  vote  Nov.  1904], 
increases  are  provided  in  the  salaries  of  District  and  Supreme 
Court  judges  from  f3000  to  f4000  and  f5000  respectively,  but  in 
the  former  state  it  is  expressly  pmvided  that  no  mileage  or  expense 
allowance  shall  be  allowed  to  such  judges.  The  governor  of  West 
Virginia  4-alled  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  inadeipiate 
salaries  of  the  judges  [Oorvniors  MrsHaycs,  OOlj],  and  in  an  act 
['03  ch.23]  making  liberal  incrciuses  in  llii»  salaries  of  a  large 
number  of  state  oflicoi^  the  Siilan<*s  of  the  judgiss  of  the  Circuit 
Courts  and  of  the  Sui>i^me  ('onil  of  ApiK^jils  were  raised  fix)m 
flSOO  and  |2200  to  |3300  and  14500  n^spectively.  Doubtless  in 
onler  to  pave  the  way  for  more  liberal  salaries  a  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  in  ('alifornia  ['03  i».737]  respecting  the 
judiciary  strikes  out  the  jirovision  which  tixes  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Superior  Courts  aud  leaves  the  uiatter 
to  be  piwided  by  ordinary  legislation. 

The  tendency  to  increase  judicial,  salaries  extends  to  inferior 
w>urtH,  as  is  evidem-ed  by  wvuie  of  the  almve  pmvisions  and  by  an 
act  of  North  Dakota  ['03  chJOJ  which  raises  the  salary  of 
county  judge  in  counties  having  less  than  18,000  population  from 
|1(MM>  to  f  IGOO.  In  Florida  also,  a  ju'oposed  anKMidnient  to  the 
Constitution  ['03  p.C)39,  vote  Nov.  1004]  increasi^s  the  salaries  of 
judges  of  certain  county  courts  of  recoiil  fix>m  |ilOOO  to  amounts 
depending  on  the  population  of  the  i*e<jpective  counties  and 
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ranging  from  f 1000  in  counties  having  less  than  15,000  popula- 
tion, to  {2400  in  counties  having  more  than  45^000  population. 

The  tendency  has  also  made  itself  manifest  in  the  case  of  federal 
judges.  There  has  been  a  general  criticism  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  salaries  of  such  judges,  which  have  been  lower  than  the 
salaries  of  some  state  judges.  The  Commission  to  Revise  the 
Laws  of  the  United  States  submitted  in  1901  a  draft  judicial  code 
dealing  with  the  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  United  States 
tourts.  This  provided  large  increases  in  the  salaries  of  the 
judges,  the  adoption  of  which  was  strongly  urged  by  the  com- 
mission.^ 

In  1903  Congress  ['03  ch.547]  raised  the  salaries  as  follows: 
chief  justice  of  Supreme  Court  from  f 10,500  to  {13,000,  and  asso- 
ciate justices  from  f 10,000  to  {12,500;  circuit  judges  fi-om  {6000 
to  {7000;  district  judges  from  {5000  to  {6000;  chief  justice  and 
associate  judges  of  Court  of  Claims  from  {4500  to  {6500  and  {6000 
i*espectively.  The  same  act  raised  the  salaries  of  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  {5000  and  {6500  to  {6000  and  {7500  respectively. 

In  some  states  additional  comi)ensation  was  practically  pro- 
vided by  inci'eases  in  the  allowances  for  expenses  [Ct.  '03  ch.l37; 
Or.  '03  p.l82;  Ind.  '03  ch.240].  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that,  while  in  Missoui'i  a  pi-oposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
['03  p.283,  vole  Nov.  1904]  i*equiivs  niilroad  corporations  to  gi*ant 
paiisses  to  judges  and  other  state  ollicera  and  an  a-ct  of  the  Legisla- 
im-ii  of  Deluwaixi  ['03  ch.287]  it^iKials  a  law  which  piH>hibited 
judges  from  accepting  favors  fmm  corporations,  the  act  raising 
salaries  of  judges  in  West  Virginia  ['03  ch.23J  expressly  prohib- 
its them  from  accepting  passes  from  railroad  corporations. 

Overcrowding  of  court  dockets.  The  increase  in  the  business  of 
the  courts  has  led  to  a  congestion  of  the  dockets  and  to  conse- 
quent delay  in  the  determination  of  cases.  The  governors  of  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska  and  New 

'57tli  Congress,  1st  session.  Senate  Documents,  vol.  9,  no.  68,  part  l,p.3, 
4G,  130,  169,  170.  The  salaries  recommended,  which  were  larger  than  those 
adopted  by  Congress  as  indicated  above,  are  as  follows:  district  Judge^ 
$7500;  circuit  judge,  $9000;  Justice  of  Supreme  Court,  $15,000  with  |600 
addJtionaJ  for  the  chief  justice. 
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Jersey  called  attention  to  this  condition  and  urged  remedies  [Oov- 
rmors  Messages,  ()01d,f,g,i;  G05b,d.]  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  decided  tendency  to  relieve  the  situation  by  the  adoption  of 
various  expedients  of  a  temporary  or  permanent  nature.  It  has 
been  chiefly  in  the  appellate  courts  that  the  overcrowding  of  dock- 
ets has  occurred.  While  there  have  been  differences  of  detail  in 
the  remedies  adopted^  one  or  more  of  the  following  general  meth- 
ods have  been  accepted  in  most  cases:  (1)  temporary  commission 
to  assist  the  court  in  clearing  its  docket;  (2)  establishment  of 
intermediate  appellate  courts  with  final  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
a  certain  character  or  of  a  limited  amount;  (3)  increase  in  num- 
ber of  judges  and  provision  for  two  or  more  divisions  of  court. 

1  Court  commissions.  The  plan  of  appointing  a  commission  of 
lawyers  to  assist  the  court  in  disposing  of  accumulated  cases  is 
one  which  has  been  followed  from  time  to  time  in  a  number  of 
states.  For  a  number  of  yejirs  California  has  had  such  a  commis- 
sion. It  was  established  as  a  temporary  expedient  but  on  account 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  api)ellate  system  and  the  difficulty  of 
amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  remedy  the  defect  [see  Inter- 
mediate appellate  courts,  below]  the  commission  has  been  roeslab- 
lished  at  several  successive  sessions  of  the  legislature  including 
the  last  one  ['99  ch.l4;  '01  ch.ll3;  '03  ch.161].  The  commission 
consists  of  five  members  api)ointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  In  1901  the  Sui)reme  Court  of  Florida 
['01  ch.21]  was  authorized  to  apj)oint  a  commission  of  throe  mem- 
bers for  a  term  of  four  years  and  in  1903  Montana  ['03  eh. 14] 
providoil  for  a  similar  commission.  In  1901  Nebraska  ['01  ch.lir)] 
eBtablished  a  commission  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Governor  Mickey  com- 
mends the  work  of  the  commission  and  urges  that  it  ho  continued 
with  not  less  than  six  meml)ei"s  {Governors  Messa(;€s,  GOHc].  The 
I-^gislature  provided  ['03  ch.371  for  its  continuance  with  six  com- 
missioners appointed  for  one  year  and  thive  appointed  for  two 
rears. 

2  Jntcnncfliate  apprlhilr  courts,  A  snpmne  court  commission 
is  intended  in  general  either  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency 
or  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  enlargement  of  the  judicial  organi- 
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zatiou.    In  California  as  early  i\H  1899  an  attempt  had  lieen  made 
to  amend  the  Constitntion  for  the  purpose  of  establishing;  three 
District  Courts  of  Appeal  hut  the  amendment  was  rejected  hv  the 
l)eople  in  1900.    In  190:5  the  |;:overnor  urj^ed  the  adoption  of  soine 
method  which  would  i-educe  the  dehiy  and  exi^ense  of  litij^Jition 
[(Governors  Mvmifiiys,  (>05b].  The  Ix'jijisUitui^  jKHX>rdln|]:ly  proiKised 
a  constitutional  amendment  [-0:5  p.7:57,  vote  Nov.  1904]  similar  to 
the  one  submitted  in  1899.    It  divides  the  state  into  three  apjiel 
late  districts  «ich  pivsided  over  by  a  District  (Vmrt  of  Apj>«ii8 
consistinji:  of  thi*ee  judj];es  elected  by  the  votei-s  of  the  districts  for 
terms  of  12  years.    The  Supi-eme  Court  is  deprived  of  its  appellate 
jurisdiction  fix>m  the  Superior  Courts  in  cases  of  forcible  entry 
and  detainer,  in  i>roce(»ding8  in  insolvency,  in  ai-tions  to  prevent 
or  abate  a  nuisance  and  in  ordinary  cases  whei*e  the  demand 
amounts  to  f^^OO  and  is  less  than  f2000  and  jurisdiction  over  all 
of  such  matters  is  conferred  on  the  District  Courts  of  Api>eal,  but 
the  Hupi-eme  Court  may  order  any  cause  within  jurisdiction  of 
District  Courts  of  Appeal  to  Im  transferi'ed  to  the  Supi-euie  Court 
and  may  onler  any  cruise  i^endinj^  befoi-e  the  Supmne  CouH  to  Ik? 
heard  and  determined  by  a  District  Court  of  ApiK*«als.    The  |)ro- 
]K)fVMl  amendment  abolislun^  the  pn^scMit  Supreme  Court  Commis- 
8i(m  on  the  expiration  of  its  pi-esent  term  of  otlice  and  taki'^  away 
fi*om   the   TiCi^islatuiv  llie  jiower  to   cmite  any  other  such 
(Mmi  mission. 

Interme<liat<*   courts  of  app(^il  now  <»xist  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
litmisiana,   Missouri.   New  York,  rennsylvania,  Tenne*<see  and 
Texas.    In  Michijran  a  constitutional  amendment  creating?  such 
a  court  was  rejected  by  ,tlie  i>e()pl(^  in  1899.    In  Kansas  the 
Courts  of  ApiH»al  expiivd  by  limitation  at  the  time  the  number  of 
judges  of  the  Supivme  Court  was  increased  (see  below)  and  in 
Colorado  on  the  rei^ommendation  of  the  retiring  as  well  as  the 
incoming  governor  [Govrnwrs  J/f.s.sf///r.s\  (;()lb,c]  a  <-on«titutional 
mmendment  ^-o*  im>iH>sed  in  190:5  [ch.T:{,  vote  Nov.1904]  which 
wilt  if  Wtiftod,  alHilish  the  (N>urt  of  ApiK^als  and  incmi«e  the 
lipr  of  iwl^f*  SupitMue  <  'our t  (  s(h*  Inflow ) .    In  Missouri 

Wilting  a  third  Court  of  A])iKnils  district 
^^Bi  ^  41  |i*A!Ot  veto  of  the  goveruov.   While  not 
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felling  strictly  under  this  head,  it  may  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  in  New  Hampshire,  where  formerly  the  Supreme  Court  held 
trial  as  well  as  law  terms,  the  situation  was  relieved  in  1901 
[ch.78]  by  the  creation  of  a  Superior  Court  to  which  was  given 
the  jurisdiction  at  trial  terms,  while  the  Supreme  Court  retained 
the  jurisdiction  over  questions  of  law. 

Most  of  the  intermediate  courts  of  appeal  have  final  and  exclu- 
sive appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  ordinary  cases  not  exceeding 
a  certain  amount  in  value,  which  ranges  fi'om  flOOO  in  Illinois  to 
f4500  in  Missouri.  The  maximum  amount  in  Missouri  was  re- 
cently [HH  p.l07]  raised  from  f2500  but  in  1902  in  Louisiana  the 
people  rejet^ted  a  constitutional  amendment  [-02  ch.l2G]  which 
profKwsed,  among  other  things,  to  increase  the  maximum  from 
r2000  to  15000. 

3  Increase  in  number  of  judges  and  proHsion  for  divisions  of 
court.  The  plan  of  establishing  intermediate  courts  of  appeal 
has  been  regarded  with  disfavor  in  many  cases.  As  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  preserve  uniformity  in  the  law,  to  i)enuit  aj)peals  to 
be  tJiken  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  where  a  decision  of  an 
intermediate  court  is  in  apparent  conflict  with  a  decision  of  a 
higher  court,  it  follows  that  some  litigniuts  are  comijelled  to  carry 
their  cases  through  an  additional  tribunal  with  ijicreased  delay 
and  exi^ense.  The  recent  legislation  shows  a  tendency  in  favor 
of  the  plan  of  increasing  the  number  of  judges  of  the  highest 
court  and  authorizing  this  court  to  sit  in  divisions  as  well  as 
en  banc  for  the  disiKxsltion  of  cases.  In  some  instances  the  adop- 
tion of  this  method  has  been  accomi)anied  by  the  abandonment  of 
a  temporary  conunission  or  the  .abolition  of  an  intermediate  court 
of  appeal. 

In  Indiana  a  constitutional  amendiiient  ['99  cli.2G0]  providing 
that  the  number  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  between 
5  and  11  instead  of  between  three  and  five,  received  a  majority 
vote  in  1900  but  as  this  was  not  a  majority  of  the  total  vote  for 
governor  the  amendment  failed.  In  the  following  year  ['01 
ch.247]  the  number  of  judges  of  the  [niermediate  Court  of  Ai)i)eal 
was  increased  from  five  to  six.  In  Kansas  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment [^99  ch.314]  was  adopted  in  1900  which  increased  the  number 
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of  Supreme  Court  judges  from  three  to  seven,  while  Oregon  in  the 
same  year  rejected  a  similar  amendment  ['99  p.l43]  increasing 
the  number  from  three  to  five.  In  1901  Washington  [ch.l68] 
added  two  additional  judges  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  short 
period,  while  in  New  Jersey  ['01  ch.52]  the  chancellor  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  two  additional  vice  chanc*ellors. 

In  the  year  under  review  legislation  in  Florida  ['03  ch.l9]  and 
West  Virginia  ['03  ch.l9]  carried  into  effect  the  constitutional 
amendments  [Fla.  '01  p.360;  W.  Va.  '01  ch.l53]  adopted  in  1902 
increasing  the  number  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  three 
to  six  and  four  to  five  respectively.  In  Michigan  ['03  ch.250] 
where  in  1899  a  proposition  to  establish  an  intermediate  court  of 
appeal  was  rejected  by  the  people  (see  above),  the  number  of 
Supreme  Court  judges  was  raised  from  five  to  eight,  while  in 
Wisconsin  a  constitutional  amendment  ['03  ch.lO],  fii*st  proi>osed 
in  1901  and  adopted  in  April  1903,  fixed  the  number  at  seven 
instead  of  five.  During  the  same  year  constitutional  amendments 
to  be  voted  on  in  November  1904  were  proposed  in  Arkansas 
['03  p.482]  and  Colorado  ['03  ch.73]  increasing  the  number  of 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  five  to  six  and  three  to  seven 
respectively.  In  Colorado  the  amendment  proposes  to  abolish  the 
existing  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  Arkansas,  Colorado  and  Florida  the  above  acts  made  pro- 
vision for  enabling  the  Supreme  Court  to  sit  in  di\isions  as  well 
as  en  hanc  and  in  Indiana  it  was  piwided  that  the  intermediate 
Aj>i>ellate  Court  should  sit  in  two  divisions.  In  New  Jersey  a 
constitutional  amendment  ['03  eh.l77],  making  similar  provision 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  was  I'ejecled  in  September  1903  along 
with  five  other  amendments,  affecting  the  judiciary,  the  adoption 
of  which  had  been  strongly  urged  by  the  governor  on  account  of 
the  overcmwdeil  dockets  of  the  comets  [Governors  Afesmffes^  601i]. 
In  Kansas  and  Michigan  the  above  acts  provide  that  cases  need 
not  be  heard  by  the  entire  court,  but  in  the  former  state  four 
judges  must  concur  while  in  the  latter,  if  only  five  judges  partici- 
l>ate  and  there  is  a  dissenting  opinion,  the  parties  may  demand  a 
i-ehearing  by  the  entire  bench. 
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Inferior  courts.^  The  increase  of  litigation  has  also  necessitated 
changes  in  tlie  organization  of  courts  of  original  jurisdiction.  In 
Arkansas  ['03  ch.l66]  the  number  of  chancery  circuits  was  in- 
creased from  6  to  11  and  provision  was  made  for  holding  separate 
chancery  courts  in  each  county.  In  Florida  ['03  ch.l5]  the  num- 
ber of  judicial  circuits  was  raised  from  seven  to  eight  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ['01  p.361]  adopted 
in  1902.  The  Virginia  Constitution  of  1902  [§94]  increases  the 
number  of  circuits  from  18  to  24  and  West  Virginia  ['03  ch.20] 
added  5  additional  circuits  making  18  in  all.  In  Wisconsin  ['03 
ch.435]  provision  was  made  for  a  body  of  five  eonmiissioners  to 
investigate  the  volume  of  legal  business  in  the  several  judicial  cir- 
cuits and  to  report  a  bill  to  the  next  Legislature  redistricting  the 
stafte  00  as  to  equalize  the  labors  of  the  several  judges. 

For  a  number  of  yeara  the  calendars  in  the  1st  and  2d  judicial 
districts  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  have  been  over- 
crowded and  governors  have  urged  that  measures  be  taken  to 
relieve  the  situation  [Governors  Messages,  1902,  p.291,  292;  1903, 
601a].  In  1899,  1900  and  1901  constitutional  amendments  ['99 
p.1599;  '00  P.1G45;  *01  p.lSOG]  vvliicli  proposed  to  inci-ease  the 
number  of  justices  in  one  or  both  of  th(»se  districts  were  passed 
by  the  Legislature  but  the  succeeding  Lo<^islatures  failed  to  repa^ss 
and  submit  them  to  the  people.  In  1902  [cli.isr)]  the  govenior 
was  authorized  to  api)oint  seven  roniniissioners  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  delay  in  di8iK)sition  of  cases  in  New  York  and  Kings 
counties  which  are  included  in  these  districts,  and  to  suggest 
necessary  legislation.  At  the  same  session  a  constitutional 
amendment  ['02  c.r.2]  was  passcnl  which  anthorizc^s  the  Ijcgisla- 
tore  to  increase  the  number  of  justic(\s  in  any  Supreme  Court  judi- 
cial district  not  to  exceed  one  for  earh  00,000  or  fraction  over 
35,000  of  the  population  thereof  except  that  in  the  1st  and  2d  dis- 
tricts the  number  shall  not  be  increased  to  excecMl  one  for  each 
80,000  or  fraction  over  40,000  of  the  population  tJu^-eof.  This 
amendment  was  repassed  by  the  Legislature  in  1903  [p.l4r)2]  and 
will  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  ixHiple  in  November  1905. 
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CHARLES  HENRY  HUBERICH  D.C.L.  ADJUNCT  PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE  AND  LAW,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 

No  distinct  innovations  mark  the  legislation  relating  to  civil 
procedure  during  the  period  covered  by  this  review.   There  is  ' 
observable  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  periods  of  limitations  of 
actions,  and  to  place  absolute  limits  on  the  time  in  which  limita- 
tion does  not  run  on  account  of  some  incapacity  in  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  suit.   In  the  matter  of  service  of  process  on  domes- 
tic and  foreign  corporations  there  is  to  be  noted  an  effort  to  facil" 
itate  such  service  by  extending  the  classes  of  persons  who  may  b^ 
served  as  representatives  of  the  corporation.   In  the  enactments^ 
on  the  jury  system  there  is  shown  an  extension  of  the  exemption^ 
from  service,  and  an  increase  in  the  fees  and  allowances  for^ 
expenses  of  those  who  actually  serve,  as  well  as  so-me  well- 
directed  efforts  to  mitigate  the  evil  of  the  professional  juror. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  notable  absence  of  laws  allowing 
verdicts  to  be  returned  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  jurors. 
A  recommendation  for  the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  that  in  civil  cases  a  verdict  may  be  returned  on 
the  vote  of  three  fourths  of  the  jurors,  made  by  Governor  Orinan 
of  Colorado,  was  not  productive  of  any  results.^    Lastly,  the  legis- 
lation shows  a  tendency  to  increase  the  classes  of  pereons  who 
may  be  admitted  to  testify,  and  a  decided  reduction  of  the  amount 
and  classes  of  property  exempt  from  attachment  and  execution. 
«  Publication  of  legal  notices.    Acts  relating  to  the  publication 
of  legal  notices  were  passed  in  Minnesota,  Tennessee  and  Wiscon- 
sin.   The  Minnesota  law  ['03  ch.322]  provides  that  in  order  to 
constitute  a  legal  newspaper  within  the  state  for  the  publication 
of  legal  notices  the  paper  must  have  been  admitted  as  sei*ond- 
class  mail  matter  for  at  least  one  year,  and  continue  to  be  received 
as  such.   The  Tennessee  act  ['03  ch.70]  amends  the  law  enacted 

^See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Summary  of  Legislation,  G95. 
'A  legislative  enactment  to  this  eflfect  was  passed  in  180t>  but  was  held 
unconstitutional.    City  of  Denver  v.  Hyatt,  63  P.  403. 
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in  1901  80  as  to  provide  for  notice  by  publication  in  case  of  non- 
residents, and  the  Wisconsin  act  ['03  ch.78]  provides  that  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  in  counties  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  250,000,  newspapers  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  the  publication  of  legal  notices  must  have  been  pub- 
lished continuously  for  at  least  two  yeara  next  preceding  the  date 
of  the  notice,  and  must  have  a  circulation  to  paying  subscribers 
amounting  to  not  less  than  5^  of  the  registered  vote. 

Commencement  of  action.  An  act  of  South  Dakota  [*03  ch.118] 
permits  suit  to  be  brought  by  one  person  against  another  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  an  advei^se  claim  which  the  latter  makes 
against  the  former  for  money  or  property  under  an  alleged  obliga- 
tion, or  to  compel  the  defendant  to  pay  a  debt  for  which  plaintiff 
is  surety. 

limitation.   The  general  tendency  to  shorten  the  periods  of 
limitation,  already  noted,  is  specially  observable  in  the  legislation 
respecting  the  time  in  which  suit  mu«t  l)e  bixiught  for  pei-^onal 
injuries  or  for  the  enforcement  of  rights  created  by  statute.  In 
Arizona  ['03  ch.l6]  a  period  of  limitation  of  one  year  has  been 
provided  for  actions  based  on  a  liability  created  by  statute,  other 
than  a  penalty  or  forfeitui-e,  and  for  actions  for  relief  on  the 
ground  of  fraud  or  mistake.    California  ['03  ch.lGO]  has  enacted 
that  in  cases  where  a  ix*rson  is  prevented  by  minority,  insanity,  or 
imprisonment  from  prosecuting  or  defending  his  rights,  he  shall 
have  five  years  after  the  mnoval  of  the  disithili ty  for  such  puiiM)se, 
provided  that  such  i^eriod  of  disability  does  not  exceed  20  years. 
Connecticut  ['03  ch.l49,  193]  j^rovides  that  suits  for  injury  to 
person  or  property,  or  for  injuries  msulting  in  death,  must  be 
brought  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  act  complained  of. 
The  new  law  is  operative  against  all  classes  of  defendants,  whether 
natural  persons  or  coi"poiration»s,  and  reckons  the  {>eriod  of  limita- 
tion from  time  of  the  neglect  or  injury,  even  though  the  full  con- 
sequence, e.  g.  the  death,  does  not  occur  till  a  subsequent  time. 
Idaho  ['03  p.56]  adopts  a  period  of  limitation  of  two  years  for 
actions  for  personal  injuries,  and  North  Dakota  ['03  ch.2]  a 
period  of  six  years  for  the  foreclosure  of  mechanics  liens.  Wash- 
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ington  ['03  ch.24]  enacts  that  in  actions  brought  in  the  name  < 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state  no  limitation  may  be  pleaded  nor  ar 
claim  predicated  on  laj^se  of  time;  and  this  even  though  und< 
some  preceding  statute  the  defense  or  right  may  have  become  ful 
operative. 

Summons.  Process.  In  the  matter  of  service  of  process  ( 
domestic  corporations,  Arkansas  ['03  ch.l05]  has  enacted  that ; 
suits  against  mutual  or  assessment  insurance  companies  by 
policy  liolder  or  beneficiary,  service  on  the  president,  secretary  < 
managing  agent  shall  he  sufficient  to  bring  the  company  in 
court.  South  Dakota  ['03  ch.119]  permits  service  by  publicatio 
after  affidavit  i)roperly  made,  in  cases  where  a  domestic  corpoi 
tion  has  or  claims  any  interest  in  real  or  personal  proper 
within  the  state,  and  such  corjjoration  has  ceased  to  do  busines 
and  the  last  known  officers  of  the  corporation  have  departed  fro 
or  do  not  reside  within  tiie  state.  Texas  ['03  ch.47]  now  permi 
service  on  any  agent  rei)resenting  a  corporation  or  joint  8to< 
association,  where  the  i)resident,  secretary  or  treasurer  do  n 
ivside  in  the  county  where  the  suit  is  brought  and  the  company  h 
no  a<'ent  iu  such  county.  West  Virginia  ['03  ch.9]  now  permi 
service  of  process,  wliere  the  officers  named  in  the  statute  a 
absent  from  the  county,  on  ani/  officer  or  agent  of  the  corporatii 
in  the  county  in  which  the  property  in  controversy  is  located 
where  the  action  arises.  The  Wisconsin  law  ['03  ch.190]  alloi 
service  on  domestic  corporations  who  have  no  officer  or  age: 
within  tlie  state,  by  depositing  duplicate  copies  of  the-summo; 
in  the  office  of  th(^  secretary  of  state,  one  copy  to  be  filed  in  sa 
office,  and  one  to  be  immediately  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  a 
dressed  to  the  compnuy  at  its  ollice  as  designated  in  the  charts 
In  addition,  service  by  publication,  and  personal  service  on  tl 
j)resident,  vice  president,  secretary,  cashier,  treasurer,  direct 
or  managing  agent  must  be  had. 

Against  foreign  corporations  and  joint  stock  companies  tl 
Kansas  act  [MK^  ch.»^Sl],  supplementing  the  existing  laws  on  tl 
subject,  permits  the  institution  of  suits  by  the  delivery  of  a  c< 
tified  coi)y  of  the  summons  to  any  officer,  agent  or  employee 
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the  company,  whenever  such  company  has  no  office  or  place  of 
business  within  the  state.  The  New  York  law  has  been  amended 
['03  ch.311]  80  as  to  permit  the  summons  on  foreign  corporations 
to  be  delivered  to  the  vice  president,  assistant  secretary,  or  assist- 
ant treasurer,  in  addition  to  the  president,  secretary,  and  treas- 
nrer,  as  heretofore. 

Comprehensive  acts  in  regard  to  service  by  publication  in  suits 
against  unknown  heirs,  etc.  involving  real  estate  were  enacted  in 
Kansas  and  Washington  [Kan.  '03  ch.385 ;  Wash.  '03  ch.l44]. 
^  Tennessee  ['03  ch.501]  enacts  that  a  nonresident  qualifying  as 
executor  or  administrator  within  the  state  shall  be  deemed,  in 
reference  to  his  official  duties,  a  resident  of  the  state,  and  notice 
of  suit  left  with  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  such 
person  qualified,  is  sufficient,  provided  that  said  clerk  notify  the 
nonresident  (who  is  required  to  leave  his  address)  of  such  suit 
by  mail.  Wisconsin  ['03  ch.20]  authorizes  justices  of  the  peace 
to  sign  in  blank  summons  and  deliver  them  to  any  practising 
attorney,  to  be  issued  as  occasion  may  require,  and  on  the  filing 
of  such  summons,  at  any  time  before  the  same  is  returnable  with 
the  justice  signing  the  same,  the  case  shall  be  docketed,  and  the 
docket  entries  have  the  same  force  as  if  made  when  the  summons 
was  issued. 

Trial.  Pleadings.  Among  Ihe  many  acts  relating  to  the  plead- 
ing in  and  trial  of  a  case  the  following  are  of  more  than 
local  interest.  A  law  of  New  Jersey  ['03  ch.85]  provides  that 
the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  against  a  coriK)ration  need  not  prove  iho 
fact  of  incorporation  exce[)t  in  cases  where  the  defense  is  thai 
no  such  corporation  exists.  The  existence  of  a  corporation  which 
is  a  party  to  a  suit  is  assumed  unless  i)ut  in  issue  in  the  pleading. 
A  Tennessee  act  ['03  ch.l7]  provides  that  in  cases  which  have 
been  removed  from  the  state  courts  to  the  federal  courts,  and 
then  remanded  to  the  state  courts,  all  pleadings,  depositions,  and 
proofs  filed  in  the  federal  court  during  the  pendency  of  the  suit 
are  to  be  given  the  same  elTect  as  if  originally  filed  in  the  state 
courts.  Connecticut  ['03  ch.42]  permits  the  removal  of  the  files 
of  records  in  a  civil  action  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  i)eace, 
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but  not  finally  disposed  of  by  i-eason  of  the  death  or  disqualifica- 
tion of  such  justice,  to  any  other  justice's  court  within  the  town. 

North  Dakota  ['03  ch.5]  provides  that  actions  instituted  in 
courts  of  record,  and  not  brought  to  trial  within  five  years  shall 
be  deemed  dismissed.  An  act  of  Pennsylvania  ['03  ch.l58]  pro 
hibits  the  plaintiff  in  civil  actions  from  suffering  a  voluntar}* 
nonsuit  after  the  jury  have  agreed  on  their  verdict,  sealed  the 
same,  and  separated,  unless  by  special  permission  of  the  c^urt. 
Wisconsin  [-03  ch.llOJ  permits  a  party  litigant  in  civil  causes  in 
courts  of  WHiord  to  apply  to  the  court  or  the  presiding  judge 
them>f  for  an  order  of  insi)ection  by  such  jjai'ty  or  his  witnesses 
of  any  real  or  jiersonal  property  in  the  possession  or  control  of 
the  opi)Osite  party,  where  the  iuspe(*tion  is  deemed  material  or 
necessary  to  the  proceedings. 

Michigan  ['03  ch.245]  prohibits  a  circuit  judge  in  judicial 
circuits  having  two  or  more  such  judges,  from  sitting  in  cases 
in  which  he  is  related  within  the  thiixi  degiw  of  consanguinity 
to  the  attorneys  of  either  party.  The  California  Code  of  Civil 
Pi\>cedui-e  §57,  ivlating  to  api>eals  to  the  Sui>reme  Court,  has 
been  amended  ['03  (•li.(*»2J  so  as  to  provide  that  contested  elections 
shall  also  l)e  given  preference  in  heanng,  and  a.  new  section 
has  been  added  to  tli(*  code  providing  that  actions  to  enfori'e  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  shall  be  given  prefei-ence  over  other 
civil  cases  in  trial  courts  ['03  cIlI^O]. 

Evidence.  "Witnesses.  A  New  Hampshire  act  ['03  ch.37]  in  ref- 
erence to  obtaining  the  t(»stimony  of  nonri^sident  directoi*s  and 
oflicei*s  of  dom(»stic  corporations,  pn)videis  tha.t  in  L*nm  of  the 
wilful  neglect  or  refusal  of  such  perscms  to  appear  as  witnesses 
or  to  give  tlicMr  de}H>sitions  in  cases  in  which  the  coPi)oration  is  a 
party,  the  coriMH-jition  may  l)e  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver till  the  ord(»r  is  complied  with.  North  Dakota  ['03  ch.98] 
authorizes  tin*  examination  of  the  adverse  party  under  the  rules 
of  cross  examination.  A  mortuary  table  to  determine  the  expecta- 
tion of  life  of  an  individual  has  bt^n  adopted  in  South  Carolina 
['03  ch.Ol]. 
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Florida  ['03  ch.57]  permits  the  adnuHsion  of  I'ertitied  copies  of 
deeds  recorded  but  not  acknowledged  or  proved  for  reconl,  as 
evidence  in  suits  to  reestablish  a  lost  deed,  provided  that  the 
deed  has  been  recorded  20  years.  Vermont  enacts  [MKi  (11.44] 
that  public  records  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  H^hall  Ik*  com- 
petent evidence  only  of  the  fact  of  birth,  marriage  or  death. 

On  request  of  the  opposite  party,  the  legal  representatives  of 
a  deceased  person  may  testify  in  suits  bi-ought  by  themselves  in 
behalf  of  the  estate  as  to  all  facts  occurring  before  the  death  of 
the  person  whom  they  represent  [Me.  '03  ch.lll]. 

Minnesota  ['03  ch.227]  admits  husband  and  wife  to  testify 
against  eiich  other  in  suits  for  abandonment  and  neglect  of  the 
wife  or  children,  and  has  taken  away  the  right  of  such  persons 
to  testify  in  proceedings  between  them  supplementary  to  execu- 
tion. Po  too  Khode  Island  ['03  ch.UlO]  renders  husband  and 
wife  incompetent  to  testify  in  trials  between  them  involving 
property  rights.  South  Dakota  ['03  cli.122]  now  admits  convicts 
sentenced  for  a  tenn  of  years  in  the  Slate  Prison,  and  not  con- 
victed of  i>erjury  or  subornation  of  ))erjury,  as  witnesses  in  all 
eases. 

A  gresit  liberality  in  the  law  governing  depositions  is  shown 
in  the  acts  of  California  ['03  ch.2.5r,],  (\ilorado  ['03  cli.KM)],  New 
Hampshire  ['03  ch.21]  and  North  (^arolina  ['03  ch.tJOS].  The 
California  and  Colorado  acts  permit  depositions  of  nonresidents 
to  Ix?  taken  on  oral  interrogatories,  and  (l(»t ermine  the  notice, 
procedure,  and  costs  in  such  cases.  The  New  Hampshire  and 
North  Carolina  laws  enlarge  the  powers  of  commissioners  ap 
pointed  by  foreign  courts  to  take  depositions  in  those*  stjites. 

An  interesting  bit  of  legal  anticpiity  is  destroyed  by  tin*  Dela- 
ware act  ['03  ch.4501  dispensing  with  the  kissing  of  iho  Bible  in 
administering  oaths. 

Jury.  Verdict.  The  right  of  trial  l)y  jury  is  safc^guardcMl  by 
the  act  of  Arkansas  ['03  ch.lll]  providing  that  no  stijuilation 
dii^ectly  or  indirectly  depriving  the  insurcMl  or  beneticiary  of  the 
right  to  have  questions  of  fact  arising  undcM-  any  insurants  policy 
tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  valid. 
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Numerous  amendments  to  the  laws  exempting  from  jury  ser- 
vice were  passed,  in  general,  in  extension  of  the  classes  exempted 
from  the  duty.  There  may  be  mentioned  here  the  exemptions 
accorded  registered  pharmacists  by  the  acts  of  Kansas  ['03  ch.342] 
and  Tennessee  ['03  ch.38],  and  to  licensed  undertakers  in  Rhode 
Island  ['03  ch.l063].  On  the  other  hand,  Nevada  ['03  ch.Sl]  has 
deprived  teachers  of  the  exemption  except  during  the  scliool 
session,  and  New  Haitipshire  ['03  ch.23]  has  I'emoved  the  exemp 
tion  of  firemen  in  towns  under  2500  population. 

The  legislation  in  reference  to  the  compensation  of  jurymen 
shows  a  marked  tendency  toward  increasing  the  fees,  mileage  etc. 
[N.  D.  '03  ch.117;  Okl.  '03  ch.l4;  Wis.  '03  ch.l26]. 

Directed  against  the  evil  of  the  professional  juror  are  the  acts 
of  Georgia  ['03  p.83]  and  Kansas  ['03  ch.341]  the  former  of  which 
provides  that  grand  and  traverse  jurors  serving  at  one  session 
of  the  Superior,  County  or  City  Courts  shall  be  ineligible  for 
similar  service  at  the  next  succeeding  term.  The  Kansas  act 
prohibits  a  second  service  as  juror  in  a  City  Court  or  City  Town 
ship  Court  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  last  service. 
The  law  of  Noav  Mexico  ['03  ch.ll2,  amending  '99  ch.66] 
prohibits  service  as  juror  at  two  successive  terms  of  court,  in- 
stead of  within  12  months  as  hei'etofore.  In  South  Dakota  it 
has  been  made  a  misdemeanor  to  solicit  the  sheriff  to  select  the 
person  making  the  request  or  some  otlier  designated  person  for  the 
jury  list  ['03  ch.170].  It  is  further  made  a  cause  of  challenge  that 
the  person  in  question  has  been  summoned  as  a  juror  on  his  own 
request,  directly  or  indirectly  made  ['03  ch.l7,  172]. 

Judgments.  Executions.  Exemptions.  Costs.  In  South  Dakota 
an  act  ['03  ch.117]  has  been  passed  authorizing  the  filing  and 
docketing  of  judgments  of  the  federal  circuit  and  district  courts 
within  the  state  in  the  same  manner  as  judgments  of  state  courts. 
Such  judgments  create  a  lien  in  the  same  manner  as  state  judg- 
ments, may  be  assigned  on  the  docket,  and  on  discharge  are  to  be 
duly  canceled.  Michigan  ['03  ch.l79]  has  reduced  the  rate  of 
interest  on  money  judgments  from  7^  to  5;^. 
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The  California  code  has  received  an  additional  article  provid- 
ing for  the  collection  of  domestic  money  judgments  rendered 
against  the  state  or  other  public  corporation  by  the  filing  of  a 
transcript  of  the  judgment  with  the  state  comptroller  or  the 
auditor  of  the  corporation,  and  the  ptiyment  of  money  into  court 
['03ch.263]. 

Section  2909  of  the  New  York  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  has  been 
amended  so  as  to  permit  the  sale  of  perishable  property  levied  on 
by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  attachment  issued  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  with  or  without  notice,  as  the  urgency  of  the  case  miy 
demand  ['03  ch.322]. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  tendency  of  the  legislation  relat- 
ing to  civil  procedure  is  that  shown  in  the  numerous  acts 
having  for  their  purpose  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
property  and  wages  exempt  from  execution  and  attachment, 
and  the  extension  of  tiie  classes  of  cases  in  which  exemp- 
tions are  not  operative.  In  Oregon  ['03  p.160]  the  ordinairy 
exemptions  have  been  taken  away  in  cases  where  an  execu- 
tion is  levied  in  satisfaction  of  a  judgment  rendered  for 
advances  of  goods  or  money,  or  labor  performed,  in  order  to  enable 
the  judgment  debtor  to  carry  on  any  undertaking,  trade  or  profes- 
sion. In  Missouri  ['03  p.  240]  a  similar  rule  applies  in  case  of 
judgments  rendered  in  favor  of  a  wife  for  maintenance  or  to 
enforce  a  decree  for  alimony.  In  the  latter  state  10;^^  of  wages  is 
now  subject  to  garnishment  ['03  p.l99]  and  execution  ['03  p.l95]. 
The  New  York  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  has  been  amended  ['03 
ch.4Gl]  so  as  .to  provide  that  in  cases  of  judgments  recovered 
wholly  for  necessaries  sold,  or  work  performed  in  a  family  as  a 
domestic,  or  for  services  rendered  by  an  employee,  any  income 
exceeding  f20  a  week  is  subject  to  a  continuing  levy  of  not  more 
than  10^  of  the  income.  Connecticut  ['03  cb.95]  has  reduced  the 
amount  of  wages  exempt  from  foreign  attachment  or  execution 
from  foO  to  f25,  and  Colorado  ['03  ch.l32]  exempts  00^  (formerly 
|60)  of  the  wages  due  or  earnings  of  the  head  of  a  family  where 
the  family  resides  in  the  statey  and  is  wholly  or  in  part  dependent 
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on  such  earnings;  earnings  not  exceeding  f5  a  week  are  entirely 
exempt.  Illinois  ['03  p.217]  and  Tennessee  ['03  cli.SdO]  provide 
that  wages  eiirned  out  of  the  state  and  jKiyable  out  of  the  state 
shall  be  exempt  from  garnishment  or  attachment  where  the  cause 
of  action  arose  out  of  the  state.  Where  however  the  defendant  is 
pei'sonally  served  with  process  Illinois  allows  such  attachment. 
Maine  ['03  ch.82]  now  exempts,  in  addition  to  former  exemptions, 
all  necessiiry  jirovisions  bought  for  the  use  of  the  debtor  or  his 
family.  In  the  same  state  ['03  ch.83]  the  personal  proj^erty  of  a 
partnership,  and  the  intei-e^t  of  any  copartner  is  exempted  from 
attachment  (ui  mesne  i»ro<-e«s,  but  may  be  reacheil  in  sjitisfaction 
of  a  judgment. 

An  amendment  to  the  New  York  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  ['03 
ch.27(>]  permits  the  defendant  in  actions  brought  in  a  justice's 
court  to  demand  security  for  costs  where  the  plaintiff  is  a  foreign 
corporation.  Teun^^sw*  ['03  ch.r)81]  allows  next  friend  of  mar- 
ried woman  to  prosin  ute  suits  m  fonna  paupeiis. 

Attachment.  Garnishment.  Keplcvln.  Title  to  property.  Writs. 
Florida  ['03  cli.lo^]  jKM-mits  atbuhments  to  issue  in  wit»e.s  where 
tli(»  debtor  is  ivmoving  his  jjrojK^rty  from  the  s»tiite  or  other- 
wise disposing  of  it  in  fraud  of  creditor,  even  though  the  debt  is 
not  due  (formerly,  on  debts  due  or  becoming  due  within  nine 
mouths  fi-om  the  bringing  of  the  suit). 

A  law  of  Maine  ['03  ch.lSl  J  provides  that  S(*rvice  on  one  memlK*r 
of  a  finn,  wIhmi  nuule  at  the  phut*  of  business  of  the  jxii'tnership,  is 
suflirient  to  make  the  firm  a  trustee  in  trustee  Hmt»j  without  (as 
forinerly)  later  s(M  vice  on  the  other  partners.  In  the  same  state 
['03  <h.SS]  the  law  relating  to  the  di.ssolution  of  attachments  on 
mesne  or  truste<»  proct^ss  has  Imhmi  amended  so  as  to  provide  that 
such  attachments  be  vacated  on  the  delivery  of  a  bond  with  sure- 
ties in  a  sum  not  1ms  than  (formerly,  double)  the  ad  damihutn  of 
the  writ,  conditioned  on  the  payment  of  th(»  judgment  within  30 
days  after  its  rendition.  Michigan  ['03  ch.73]  now  allows  gar- 
nishment proceedings  against  public  and  private  corporations  in 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  etl'ect  as  against  individuals. 
In  Wisconsin  ['03  ch.80]  a  garnishee  against  whom  a  judgment 
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has  been  rendered  may  free  himself  from  all  liability  by  paying  the 
amount  of  such  judgment  into  court.  In  Washington  ['03  chM] 
garnishees  in  proceedings  befoi-e  a  justice  may  answer  in  writing, 
in  lieu  of  personal  ap{>earance. 

Florida  ['03  ch.54]  has  enacted  that  in  rej)levin  suits  only  the 
total  value  of  the  goods  replevined  shall  be  ascertained. 

Arkansas  ['03  ch.65]  requires  that  in  order  to  render  the  filing 
of  a  suit,  affecting  the  title  to  or  lien  on  mil  or  i)ersonal  pwi^erty, 
constructive  notice  to  bona  tide  imrchasers  or  mortgagK's,  a  notice 
of  lis  pendens  and  a  descrij)tion  oi  the  property  to  be  affected  must 
be  filed  in  the  county  where  the  proi)erty  is  situated.  California 
[*03  ch.in]  permits  the  transfei-ee  or  grantee  to  whom  it  is  alleged 
property  has  been  conveyed  in  fraud  of  creditors,  by  giving  an 
undertaking  with  two  sureties  in  double  the  value  of  the  pix)i>erty, 
provided  such  amount  does  not  exceed  double  the  amount  of  the 
liability  alleged  to  be  due,  to  convey  or  mortgage  the  property  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  unaffected  by  fraud.  An  act  of  Georgia 
['03  p.S4]  allows  the  plea  of  set-off  and  m'oupment  of  any  dain- 
ages  sustained  by  reason  of  failure  of  consideration  or  nny  def(»cts 
in  the  proi»erty,  against  a  plaintiff  in  an  action  of  trover  who  has 
retained  title  to  i)ei'sonal  property  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
purchase  price. 

Maine  ['03  ch.l49]  has  provided  for  the  bringing  of  suits  to 
quiet  or  establish  title,  or  to  remove  riond  from  title  (o  land,  by 
persons  who  have  been  in  uninterrupted  possession  for  10  yeai^s  or 
more,  against  persons  unknown,  not  in  being  or  not  amennble  to 
process.  California  ['03  ch.03]  has  amended  tlie  hiw  (►f  llMJl  in 
reference  to  procedure  in  similar  cases  where  the  plaintiff  has  been 
in  adverse,  continuous  possession  for  a  period  of  20  years. 

South  Dakota  ['03  ch.l21]  provid<ss  that  estates  may  Im»  i*e<>]KMied 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  such  ordei-s  and  judgments  as  may  be 
necessary,  where  an  executor,  acting  under  the  directions  of  th«» 
will,  has  sold  real  property  in  order  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
deceased,  but  such  sale  has  not  been  confirm<»d  by  the  court.  A 
law  of  Washington  ['03  ch.l37]  ju-otects  those  who  hold  land  in 
good  faith  under  color  or  claim  of  title  adversely  to  the  plaintiff 
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for  the  value  of  any  permanent  improvements  made,  or  taxes  or 
local  assessments  paid  by  them.  The  plaintiff,  if  successful  in  the 
suit,  must  reimburse  the  defendant  for  such  expenditures  within 
two  months,  failing  which  the  defendant  may  within  two  further 
months,  by  paying  to  the  plaintiff  the  value  of  the  land  apart 
from  the  improvements,  and  the  amount  of  damages  awarded 
against  him,  obtain  title  to  such  land.  On  the  failure  of  both 
parties  to  pay  as  above  they  become  tenants  in  common. 

Of  the  legislation  relating  to  writs  the  most  interesting  is  that 
of  New  Jersey.  This  state  has  subjected  to  revision  her  laws 
relating  to  certiorari  ['03  ch.l74],  quo  warranto  ['03  ch.l94],  and 
mandamus  ['03  ch.l95]. 
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Whatever  significant  features  may  be  disclosed  in  an  analysis 
of  the  tax  legislation  of  the  year  1903,  in  the  more  general  domain 
of  state  finance  thei-e  is  no  indication  of  any  important  common 
tendency  other  than  the  general  attempt  to  improve  financial 
administration.  The  public  domain  has  claimed  the  attention 
of  many  of  the  Legishntures.  Provisions  for  its  sale  or  lease, 
Bl)ecially  where  mining  interests  have  been  involvinl,  have  been 
matured  and  perfected  by  a  number  of  Western  states.  The  prob- 
lem of  irrigating  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  is  reflected  in  the 
laws  of  Washington  and  New  Mexico.  Shore,  swamp  and 
riparian  lands  evidcmce  a  wider  geographic  interest.  The  pro- 
tection of  timber  on  public  lands  has  mpiired  additional  legis- 
lative safeguards  in  several  states.  Common  in  a  measure  to 
all  the  commonwealths  is  tlie  attempt  to  prescribe  by  audit  and 
insj)ection  additional  safeguards  in  the  matter  of  public  account- 
ing. Raids  on  the  public  purse  are  rendered  less  likely  by  the 
creation  of  state  courts  of  claims  in  two  states  and  by  various 
provisos  guarding  contracts  for  suj)]»lies.  The  safe-keeping  of 
current  funds  has  necessitated  more  stringent  provision  of  law 
in  more  than  one  state,  and  the  interest  on  such  funds  in  more 
than  one  instance  has  l»egun  to  contribute  an  appiMiciable  sum 
to  the  public  treasury.  The  investment  of  permanent  funds  has 
taken  new  forms  in  some  of  the  Wt^stern  states  where  approved 
farm  mortgages  on  hnids  within  tin*  state  furnisli  the  security. 

*/?rc  also  (iovornors  Messages  ami  Siiiniiiary  of  liOgislation,  770. 
*Mr  L.  J.  Cox,  a  graduate  stinloiit  of  Princeton  University,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  sunnnary. 
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The  tendency  to  limit  the  discretion  of  the  state  government  in 
its  use  of  the  tax  power  and  in  its  recourse  to  public  credit  doe 
not  seem  to  have  spent  its  force;  and  despite  one  or  two  excep 
tions  to  the  general  rule,  the  reduction  of  the  principal  of  stat 
debts  seems  to  l>e  steadily  progressing. 

Domain  and  property.  The  eflrlier  tendency  of  the  Westen 
states  to  cut  up  the  public  domain  and  to  encourage  the  creatio: 
of  liomestoads  by  the  sale  of  farms  in  fee  simple,  while  it  coi 
tinncs  generally  (though  under  various  safeguards  against  Ian 
s|)eculation  and  niono|K)ly),  has  in  a  measure  been  checked  b 
several  causes.  Chief  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  ii 
cre.osing  use  of  ]mblic  lands  for  mining,  specially  coal  mining 
and  also  the  neiessity  of  securing  irrigation  in  various  arid  se< 
tions.  Even  the  further  alienation  of  the  public  domain  whe 
the  land  is  to  be  used  for  farm  purposes  has  in  several  instance 
be<»u  brought  into  question. 

Colorado,  for  example,  ['03  ch.lol]  has  created  the  office  c 
Hui»erintend(»nt  of  tlio  Mineral  T)e])artment  of  the  State  Boar 
of  Land  romiiiissioners,  whose  duty  it  is  to  measure  the  spac 
(*X(  ava<('d  fn)in  all  coal  mines  leased  from  the  state  and  repoi 
(hereon,  to  the  (»nd  that  the  state  shall  receive  its  royalty  of  1 
rents  a  ton  (m  all  coal  mined.  The  same  act  also  provides  tha 
**  agriruKural  lands  and  lands  within  city  boundaries  may  I 
leased  for  a  ferm  not  excmling  30  years,"  and  that  "all  sue 
IfNiNcd  land  shall  1h»  reappraised  and  classified  at  least  ever 
Ihe  years,  and  (he  lessee  of  all  such  lands  shall  pay  any  increase 
n»n(al  or  fi>rft»i(  (he  lands  so  held.'' 

Wunning  |  *03  rh.TS]  eniiH)wei"s  the  State  Board  of  Scho< 
Land  Commissioners  and  (he  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioi 
t'VH  (o  lease  and  ii^lease  public  lands  on  certain  terms  prescribe 
in  (he  act.  This  dmv*  no(  however  prevent  them  from  sellin 
H(a(t»  land**,  (he  art  in  ipn^s(ion  giving  them  the  direction,  coi 
trtO.  loaNc  and  tliM|H»>*al  t»f  all  lands"  intrusted  to  their  respecti> 
char^cH,  Wunnuig  aUo  |M>3  ch.sr>l  ojHMis  its  mining  lands  t 
exploration,  ocriipation  and  purchase,  and  defines  the  size  of 
n\lnln^  vh\\\\\.  North  Makota  \"{M\  ch.lTOl  provides  for  the  lea^ 
9>t  m  )hH>)  huuU  for  I  ho  puvinmo  of  ixHiI  mining.   A  similar  w 
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I    providing  fbr  the  sale  or  lease  of  state  lands  was  passed  by 
I    Washington  ['03  eh.79].    Typical  of  the  legislation  relating  to 
I    arid  lands  and  their  reclamation  are  those  passed  by  New  Mexico 
[U3ch.78]  and  Washington  ['03  ch.l52].    The  former  provides 
for  the  selection  and  segregation  of  lands  donated  by  Congress 
for  institutional  and  irrigation  purposes.    Lands  belonging  to 
mstitutions,  except  those  of  the  university,  are  to  be  sold  at  an 
(*arlv  (late  in  order  to  reimburse  the  territory  for  cash  advanced 
^0  said  institutions,  and  the  excess  of  the  price  is  to  be  turned 
'^vcr  to  the  institutions  in  question.    By  the  same  act  all  leases 
of  lands  donated  by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  the  Rio 
^''ande  are  to  be  canceled,  except  such  as  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  has  approved  or  may  approve;  also  all  leases  of  iauds 
^^nated  by  the  federal  government  for  irrigation  or  res(»rvoir 
P^^rposes  are  to  be  terminated,  and  no  such  leases  gr.iuted  in 
^^>*Ure.   The  act  of  Washington  ['03  ch.l52]  provides  for  the  ac- 
^'^Ptance  from  the  United  States  of  arid  lands,  and  specifies  tli(» 
^^'^tiis  on  which  individuals  or  companies  may  contract  with  the 
^tate  to  irrigate  said  lands.    Settlers  or  proposing  settlors  who 
show  contracts  made  with  an  approved  irrigation  coni]Kiny  for 
iH^rpetual  water  rights  may  on  payment  of  the  price  named  file 
^ntry  claims  for  160  acres  each. 

Governor  Herreid  of  South  Dakota  in  his  message  [0  Ja  '03 
P.12]  quotes  President  Beadle  to  the  following  effect,  as  snpport- 
^n<r  the  policy  of  f>ermanent  retention  and  lease  of  state  lamls. 
*'It  would  cost  far  less  to  administer  the  lands  and  funds  on  the 
rented  plan.  Thei^  would  never  be  any  risk  to  the  principal; 
it  would  remain  in  the  lands,  safe.  .  .  The  collection  of  these 
sums  would  be  more  easy,  less  expensive  and  safer  than  Ihe  h»an 
of  the  money,  and  an  elisier  and  safer  proposition.  W'i'  have 
this  alternative:  to  sell  the  lands  and  accept  a  steadily  declining: 
rate  of  interest  on  a  fund  that  can  not  increase,  or  to  lease  the 
land  and  receive  an  incre«ising  inconre  from  a  pernianoni ly  in 
ci-easing  capital."  On  the  other  hand  Governor  Herreid  says  in 
his  message  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  case,  and  that  many 
hold  that  "  these  lands  should  be  sold  within  a  reasonable  t\\\\e^ 
not  only  for  the  interest  to  be  derived  from  the  mveatm^ii\ 
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the  pHM  tMHls,  but  for  the  oceiipation  of  these  lands  and  develop- 
ment of  the  localities  where  these  lands  are  found.  Counties 
with  large  tracts  of  untaxed  lands  object  to  a  policy  which  i^- 
tards  their  development  and  throws  an  undue  share  of  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  for  public  improvements  on  the  owners  of  the 
iin])roved  lands.  Objection  is  also  made  to  an  elaborate  state 
system  of  tenantry." 

Tide,  shore,  and  swamp  lands,  California,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  have  amended  their  laws  as  to  tide,  shore  and 
swamp  lands.  California  ['03  ch.Gl]  aims  to  prevent  fraud  in 
reclaiming  laud  for  farm  purjjoses;  New  Jersey  [^03  ch.202]  to 
limit  the  use  of  tidelands  to  public  i)arks,  streets  or  highways 
under  the  control  of  municipalities;  Pennsylvania  ['03  ch.28]  to 
prevent  individuals  from  seiHiring  the  beds  of  navigable  streams. 

Tiinher  lands.  Michigan  h.as  passed  a  series  of  laws  for  the 
protection  of  timber  on  state  lands.  One  net  ['03  ch.l45]  pro- 
vides for  the  seizure,  marking  and  sale  of  state  timber  unlaw- 
fully cut.  Another  act  ['03  ch.210]  makes  it  a  felony  instead  of 
a  misdemeanor  to  remove  or  injure  timber  on  state  lands.  A 
third  act  ['03  ch.226]  directs  the  state  commissioner  of  the 
State  Land  Office  to  appoint  trespass  agents  to  look  after  timber 
interests  on  state  lands.  Tennessee  ['03  ch.444]  has  made  the 
unlawful  cutting  of  timber  on  state  lands  a  felony,  and  New 
Mexico  ['03  ch.81]  has  made  it  a  misdemeanor  with  each  day's 
violation  a  sejmrate  olTense. 

Puhlic  buildings.  Several  states  during  the  last  year  have  pro- 
vided for  new  public  buildings  for  state  purposes  or  for  the  (exten- 
sion of  existing  buildings.  Idaho  ['03  p.42]  appropriatwl  |1.^,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  Supreme  Court  building  and  library.  Wis 
cousin  ['03  ch.399]  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose  |110.01M). 
North  Dakota  ['03  ch.27]  authorized  the  issue  and  silt*  of 
Ifl 00,000  of  4-3^'  lH)nds  for  the  extension  of  the  capitol  and  gov- 
ernor's mansion.  Missouri  ['03  p.284]  has  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  l>e  voted  on  in  November  1004,  laying 
a  tax  of  §  mill  on  the  dollar  of  valuation  on  all  real  and  ])ersonal 
proj^erty  for  five  years  to  create  a  fund  for  the  erecti<m  of  a  new 
^   capitol.   North  Carolina  ['03  p.ll73J  appointed  a  committee  of 
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J  to  consider  a  project  for  a  new  capitol  building.  An  act  was 
jsed  by  Arkansas  ['03  ch.l4()]  for  the  completion  of  the  state 
utol.  It  is  to  cost  not  more  than  fl,00(),000  above  the  base- 
Dt  iloor  line.  The  law  reenacts  the  former  appropriation,  but 
ates  a  new  board  of  state  capitol  commissioners  to  superintend 
J  building  of  the  structure.  Among  other  things  it  is  provided 
it  the  contract  for  the  building  is  to  be  let  to  the  lowest  and 
;t  bidder,  and  that  at  no  time  shall  a  contractor  receive  more 
in  90^  of  the  amount  earned,  the  remaining  10^  to  be  paid 
er  the  work  is  completed  and  acrepted. 

n  the  matter  of  providing  official  mansions  for  the  governors, 
may  be  noticed  that  California  ['03  ch.289]  has  amended  the 
tute  for  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  the  governor's  resi- 
ice,  and  that  Wyoming  ['03  ch.49]  has  appropriated  fl5,000 
ditional  for  the  completion  and  furnishing  of  the  governor's 
jidence.  The  governors  of  Indiana,  Michigan  and  New  Jersey 
£  that  such  official  residences  be  provided. 
The  governors  of  Indiana  and  Kansas  have  recommended  the 
pointment  of  a  state  architect.  Nebraska  ['03  ch.108]  has 
I)ointed  a  state  architect  at  a  salary  of  f2500  a  year.  Governor 
hite  of  West  Virginia  in  his  message  [14  Ja  '03  p.93]  calls 
tention  to  the  fact  that  state  buildings  cost  much  more  than 
e  estinmtes,  and  recommends  that  measures  be  taken  to  de((»r- 
ine  the  cost  of  any  given  plan  through  a  comi)etent  archit(*ct 
fore  the  plan  is  approved.  < 
Enlargement  of  the  state's  industrial  enterprises.  The  only  im 
rtant  instance  in  the  general  province  of  administrative  tinan- 
il  legislation  which  seems  to  betoken  any  increase  in  the  area  of 
ite  industrial  enterprise  is  found  in  the  proposed  amenduKMil 
the  Constitution  of  Nevada  [M)3  i).232].  There  is  to  be  submit- 
1  to  the  next  legislature  of  the  state  in  1905  for  approval  a 
Dstitutional  amendment  authorizing  the  state  to  furnish  its  j)eo- 
5  transportation,  water,  light  and  means  of  communication,  and 
iiting  the  state  debt  conhacted  for  such  utilities  to  10;?^  of  the 
lue  of  all  taxable  property.  The  proposed  amendment  further 
Dvides  that  before  any  act  carrying  out  these  provisions  shall 
into  effect,  it  shall  be  suhiuitted  to  the  vote  of  the  peop\e. 
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onlj  other  instance  of  the  state  undertaking  industrial  risks  is 
seen  in  the  tendency  toward  state  insurance.    Governor  WliiU* 
of  West  Virginia  in  his  message  [15  Ja  '0;5  p.5C-57]  called  atuii 
tion  to  the  claiins  made  for  state  insurance,  but  made  no  reen.ii 
mendation.    (lovcrnor  Gcer  of  Oivgon  [10  Ja  '03  i>.27]  iwtni 
mended  that  the  state  carry  its  own  insumnce.  Wisconsin 
ch.68]  has  provided  for  quite  a  complete  system  of  state  insai 
ance.    The  insurance  commissioner  is  to  estimate  the  value  of 
all  state  ])roperty,  and  the  state  is  to  insure  this  at  90^  of  i^* 
value  at  what  the  commissioner  considers  an  average  rate  of  insa^ 
ance.  The  premiums  are  to  be  credited  to  a  state  insurance  fun 
and  90;^  of  all  losses  is  to  be  deducted  from  this  fund.    The  reci'  ' 
destruction  of  the  state  capitol  at  a  loss  put  at  f600,000  may  p( 
sibly  operate  to  change  this  policy  of  self-insurance. 

Audit  and  accounts.    Among  the  acts  passed  to  provide  for  uio^^ 
uniform  accounts  and  for  a  more  efficient  auditing  thereof,  uic^^ 
tion  may  be  made  of  the  Florida  statute  ['03  ch.l4]  which  creat 
the  office  of  state  auditor.    Ilis  duties  of  inspection  and  audi  ^ 
covei'  not  only  the  accounts  of  state  officers  but  of  county  officers 
as  well.    lie  is  required  to  make  such  an  investigation  once  :  ^ 
year,  and  may  do  so  more  frequently  at  his  option.   In  the  sain*  ^ 
line  is  the  Michigan  law  ['03  ch.228]  amending  a  former  ait^ 
and  making  it  necessary  for  either  the  auditor  general,  lli^^ 
deputy,  or  his  designated  representative,  to  inspect  the  books  of^ 
account  of  all  state  institutions  at  least  once  a  year.    The  art 
also  permits  him  to  jiivscrilM?  the  system  of  accounting  to  be  fol- 
lowed.   Any  irregularity  in  accounting,  or  in  the  receipt  or  dis 
burst^nent  of  public  money  if  discovered  by  the  auditor  general 
and  report (m1  by  him  to  the  governor  requii'es  the  governor  lo 
iuNcsli^nle  the  charge,  and  empowers  the  governor  to  suspend  or 
lemoNC  the  olTending  official,  i)rovided  that,  in  cases  of  removal. 
Nviitlen  charp's  Ik*  preferred  against  the  accused,  and  10  days* 
tihio  alloNMMl  him,  after  service  of  the  paj^ers,  to  make  reply  to 
saiil  rliar^rn.    \\\  virtue  of  an  act  passed  by  North  Carolina  ['<>•» 
rh.T;iS|         aiuliting  committee  of  the  Legislature  extends  its 
sriuiihv  to  liir  NNarranIs  drawn  on  the  state  treasurer  by  officials 
of  tlu^  stale's  piiblic  institutions.    Hitherto  its  competence  has 
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been  delimited  to  the  warrants  drawn  bj  the  state  auditor.  In 
Wyoming  also  ['03  ch.lOO]  the  legislative  audit  is  extended  so 
that  the  accounts  of  the  state  treasurer  and  state  auditor  are  ex- 
amined from  the  date  of  the  last  examination  by  the  previous 
auditing  committee  of  the  Legislature.  North  Dakota  ['03  ch. 
187]  requires  of  the  state  treasurer  an  annual  instead  of  a  bien- 
nial report.  South  Dakota  ['03  ch.82]  increases  the  bond  required 
of  the  state  treasurer  from  f250,000  to  f500,000.  Various  acts 
provide  for  increased  auditing  forces  and  for  their  increased  com- 
pensation. 

Claims,  public  contracts  and  supplies.  The  collection  of  claims 
against  the  United  States  continues  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
several  states.  Nevada  ['03  ch.llO,  120]  and  West  Virginia  ['03 
p.3O0]  have  apjyointed  commissioners  to  audit  and  present  the 
-war  and  Indian  claims  of  their  citizens  against  the  United  States. 
Interstate  claims  have  suddenly  received  an  important  status 
from  the  recent  decision  of  the  Sujireme  Court  in  case  of  South 
Dakota  v.  North  Carolina,  in  which  the  defendant  was  held  liable 
for  the  payment  of  bonds  "secured  by  a  second  mortgage  on 
state  stock  in  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company." 

Colorado,  New  York,  Illinois  and  Vermont  have  taken  steps  for 
the  proper  authentication  of  claims  against  themselves.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  move  has  been  made  by  Vermont  and  Illinois 
in  establishing  permanent  courts  of  claims.  The  Vermont  Court 
of  Claims  ['03  ch.38-39]  is  composed  of  two  persons  appointed  by 
the  governor  together  with  the  auditor  of  accounts.  The  court  is 
to  meet  regularly  twice  a  year  at  the  state  capitol.  In  Illinois 
the  commissioners  of  claims  are  constituted  a  court  of  claims 
['03  p.l40].  The  court  consists  of  three  judges  "not  more  than 
two  of  whom  shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party,  learned  in 
the  law,  and  experienced  in  its  practice.^'  They  hold  one  session 
a  year.  They  have  corresponding  rights  and  privileges  of  other 
state  courts.  They  have  exclusive  and  final  jurisdiction  over  all 
niattei^s  pertaining  to  state  claims,  sets-off,  counterclaims,  etc. 

In  the  matter  of  public  contracts  and  supplies  Michigan  ['03 
ch.l2]  has  empowered  the  Board  of  State  Auditors,  after  advertis- 
ing for  bids,  to  make  bieDDial  contracts  for  heating  tVie 
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printing  legislative  documents  and  i)roviding  public  stiitionery. 
Pennsylvania  ['0:5  (11.210]  forbids  officials,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  sell  supplies  to  the  state.  Florida  [-03  ch.81]  proliibits  any 
public  officer  from  buying  i)ublic  supplies  from  himself,  and  pro- 
hibits any  board  from  purchasing  from  a  member  such  supplies; 
nor  may  any  officer  or  board  bid  for  public  work  contracts  nor 
be  interested  therein. 

Funds,  investments  and  depositories.  State  funds  may  be  divide^ 
into  current   funds  awaiting  disbursement,  and  i)ermaneiv^' 
invested,  or  trust  funds.    The  former  represent  taxes  and  oth^^ 
government  income  that  will  be  8i)eedily  employed  in  meetitP-  ^ 
current  appropriations.    The  latter  represent  pix)ductive  asse<^ 
whose  yield  is  commonly  allotted  to  the  support  of  various  inst 
tutions,  specially  for  education.    The  difficulty  which  seems  t^ 
arise  in  connection  with  the  former  is  to  deposit  them  where  the^ 
will  be  secure,  instantly  available  and  drawing  interest  on  aver^ 
age  current  balances.    In  the  latter  case  the  i)roblem  of  invest-  ' 
ment  often  arises  when  the  public  lands  are  sold  for  cash,  or  the^ 
problem  of  reinvestment  arises  when  securities  held  in  such  trusts 
funds  have  matured,  or  have  been  converted  into  securities  bear-  - 
ing  a  lower  rate  of  interest.    Thus  in  Oregon,  according  to  Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain,  "  there  is  now  in  the  state  treasury  f 729,435.- 
42  of  the  irreducible  school  fund  unloaned  and  consequently 
bringing  no  revenue  to  the  f)ul)lic  schools    [14  Ja  '03  p.37].  Gov- 
ernor Morrison  of  Idaho  in  his  message  [5  Ja  '03  p.l9-20J  says 
"the  jiroper  disposition  of  state  and  county  funds,  pending  their 
disbursement,  is  a  practical  qm^sticm,  and,  as  population  and 
vvealtli  increase,  grows  in  importance.    .    .    Authority  is  given 
for  *  special  dejiosit '  only,  yc^t  tlu^  funds  are  invariably  placed  on 
general  deposit,  subject  to  check  in  the  ordinary  way.    The  funds 
ought  to  hi'  thus  available,  but  under  very  different  conditions 
and  safeguards  than  those  which  obtain  und^a*  the  present  law 
and  pradict*.    .    .    I  find  on  inquiry  that  many  of  the  county 
ti-easurers  antl  invariably  the  state  treasurer  demand  from  the 
depository  banks  inf(»rest  on  balances  which  they  appropriate 
to  their  own  use." 
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GoTernor  Bailey  of  Kansas  in  his  message  [13  Ja  '03  p.10-11] 
gays,  I  also  find  that  the  state  has  a  contract  with  the  State 
Fiscal  Agency  whereby  the  agency  pays  the  state  2^  on  the 
average  daily  balances  of  state  funds  in  said  agency,  which  for 
1902  would  amount  to  fl027.80.  .  .  I  also  find  from  the 
records  of  said  board,  that  the  average  amount  of  money  in  the 
state  treasury  and  in  the  Topeka  banks  as  state  depositories  for 
the  year  1902  amounted  to  f 768,811.  This  amount  at-2}<  on 
average  daily  balances  would  net  the  state  115,376.22  per  annum." 

The  situation  in  Idaho  has  been  corrected  by  an  act  ['03  p.375] 
which  creates  a  board  of  deposits  to  select  public  depositories. 
The  act  regulates  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  current  bal- 
ances, making  2^  the  minimum.   It  fixes  the  allotment  of  inter- 
est, when  accrued,  to  various  state  purposes,  and  defines  the  bond 
of  surety  companies  required  of  all  such  depositories  unless  they 
prefer  to  deposit  certain  specified  securities  with  the  state  treas- 
^iTer.  Under  the  conditions  prescribed,  a  preference  is  given  to 
banks  within  the  state.   Wisconsin  by  statute  ['03  ch.233]  allows 
^t^ite  depository  banks  to  offer  as  an  alternative  to  the  bond  or 
^^nrity  for  public  deposits  hitherto  required,  bonds  of  the  United 
States  or  state,  county,  or  municipal  bonds,  or  the  bond  of  a 
^Xirety  company,  provided  always  that  in  value  said  guaranties 
^^ceed  by  50j^  the  state  funds  to  be  intrusted  to  the  depository 
t^ank.    Interest  on  current  state  funds  yielded  West  Virginia 
^34,379.57  according  to  Governor  White's  message  [14  Ja  '03 
t>.7-8],  and  a  New  Jersey  statute  exacting  2^  on  current  state 
funds  on  deposit,  though  in  force  but  part  of  the  fiscal  year, 
yielded  f 28,000  according  to  Governor  Murphy's  message  [13  Ja 
'03  p.8]. 

So  far  as  permanent  or  trust  funds  are  concerned,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  Montana  ['03  ch.l2]  requires  the  investment  of  state 
educational  funds  in  the  bonds  of  that  state,  or  its  counties  and 
local  divisions,  or  "  in  any  bonds  now  issued,  or  to  be  hereafter 
issued  against  any  of  the  state  land  grants,"  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  is  a  safe  invest- 
ment. Utah  ['03  ch.62]  provides  that  funds  from  the  «a\^  ot 
rentei  ot pnbUc  lands  may  be  invested  in  United  States  XiOwA^ 
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or  in  state  (Utah),  countj',  city,  or  school  district  bonds  or  notes, 
"  or  in  fii'st  mortgages  on  improved  farms  within  the  state,"  pro- 
vidnl  siicli  mortgages  do  not  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  assessed 
value  of  the  same,  exclusive  of  the  improvements.  Furthermore, 
"  said  farm  loans  are  to  be  preferred,"  and  are  to  bear  6^  interest. 
Utah  also  [^03  ch.llO]  directs  the  investment  of  the  redemption 
fund  for  the  redemption  of  certain  territorial  bonds  in  state, 
county,  municipal,  or  school  district  bonds  of  Utah.    Wyoming  1 
['03  ch.30]  retjuires  the  investment  of  funds  arising  from  the  sal*  1 
of  state  lands  in  United  States  bonds,  bonds  of  Wyoming,  or 
bonds  issued  by  school  districts  within  the  state  or  in  register^^ 
coupon  county  or  municipal  bonds  issued  by  Wyoming  counti^^ 
or  municipalities,  or  in  interest-bearing  warrants  of  the  stat^-') 
but  when^  the  interest  of  funds  is  devoted  to  public  school  pu:** 
po8cs,  investments  are  restricted  to  Wyoming  school  distriir:^^* 
bonds,  or  rt^gisteriMl  county  bonds  of  the  state,  or  in  state 
United  States  stvurities.   New  Hampshire  ['03  ch.l25]  allow^* 
the  investment  of  its  funds  in  the  securities  of  the  United  State^^? 
of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  or  its  local  divisions,  or  in  tk  ^ 
securities  of  amy  city  in  New  England  whose  net  debt  does  no^"  ^ 
excetMl  5't  of  the  last  valuation  for  tax  purposes. 

State  financial  powers — taxation  and  indebtedness.    A  propose^^ 
amemlineni  to  the  (\mstitution  of  Georgia  ['03  p.21]  to  be  suh^^ 
milltul  lo  iHipuhir  vote  in  October  1904  delimits  the  levy  of  stat^^^ 
taxes  to  Ti  mills  on  the  dollar  of  valuation  per  annum  except  tc^^ 
n»pel  invasion,  suppress  insurm'tion,  or  defend  the  state  in  tim^^^ 
of  war.    Missotiri  |  M)3  p.2n7]  reduces  the  annual  state  tax  re  - — 
(piinMl  to  pay  interest  on  the  state  debt  from  1  mill  on  the  dollar  o^^ 
vahialion  to       mill  for  11)03  and  to  h  iiiill  thereafter.  Thi^^ 
reduction  was  due  to  the  extinction  of  the  state's  funded  debf:^ 
exc(»pt  ct^rtilirates  of  indebtedness  for  the  school  fund  and  th^ 
s<Mninary  fiind.    Arkansas  ['03  p.4S4]  submits  to  popular  vote  int 
November  1004  an  amendment  to  the  (Constitution  prohibiting  the* 
fuhiiv  loan  of  tln^  ]>iiblic  credit  by  the  state,  or  its  local  divisions^ 
excei>t  to  provide  for  existing  indebtedness,  and  except  in  the 
case  of  municipalities  of  the  first  and  s(»cond  class  which  may  issue 
bonds  on  If  for  purposes  approved  by  the  vo\)ular  vote  of  said 
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municipalities.  The  amendment  even  forbids  the  state  to  issue 
anv  interest-bearing  treasury  warrants  or  scrip.  North  Carolina 
[•03  ch.750]  augments  the  state  debt  by  #300,000  to  pay  off  in- 
debtedness arising  from  apjiropriations  previously  made  for  edu- 
cational, charitable,  and  other  purposes.  Nevada  ['03  ch.72]  ex- 
tends certain  state  loans  for  a  period  of  10  years.  Kansas 
['03  ch.71]  authorizes  the  refunding  of  state  bonds  held  by  the 
state  peiTnanent  school  fund  and  the  State  University  fund, 
the  new  bonds  to  run  for  10  years  and  bear  interest  at  4jf. 
Similarly  New  ^lexico  ['03  ch.(>7]  provides  for  refunding  at 
4^  maturing  bonds  which  bear  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  authorized  issue  of  f 100,000  of  bonds 
by  North  Dakota  for  the  extension  of  the  capitol  and  for  the  ex- 
ecutive mansion.  In  New  York  ['03  p.l451]  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  to  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  in  November  1905, 
allowing  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  state  debt  to  be  paid 
out  of  any  money  available  in  the  state  treasury.  When  this  is 
possible,  there  need  be  imposed  no  direct  annual  tax  for  this  pur- 
pose. Another  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  New  York  state 
['03  p.l454]  is  to  be  submiitted  to  the  Legislature  in  1905,  pro- 
viding that  when  a  state  debt  is  created,  a  direct  annual  tax  shall 
be  levied  to  pay  the  annual  interest  charge,  and  the  principal 
within  50  years.  At  present  the  principal  must  be  paid  within 
18  years. 

In  Massachusetts  Governor  Bates  said  in  his  message  [8  Ja  '03 
p.48-50],  "...  that  there  are  some  evils  [in  the  sinking  fund 
system]  is  apparent  today  when  our  bonded  indebtedness  ...  is 
over  J84,000,000,  and  the  sinking  funds  are  piled  up  in  our  vaults 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  fl9,000,000  and  are  rapidly  increasing.  .  . 
I  am  informed  that  computations  most  carefully  made  indicate 
that  there  would  be  an  immense  saving  under  the  serial  payment 
plan."  Accordingly  the  Legislature  i)assed  an  act  ['03  ch.226] 
authorizing  the  state  treasuivr  with  the  af»proval  of  the  governor 
•  and  council  to  issue  bonds  or  serif)  on  the  serial  payment  plan, 
instead  of  establishing  sinking  funds  for  said  bonds  or  scrip. 
This  act  does  not  apply  to  bonds  issued  by  Ihe  state  for  metropoli- 
tan AiBtrwts. 
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As  nearly  three  times  as  many  legislative  sessions  were  hel 
in  1903  as  in  1902,  the  volume  of  legislation  on  taxation  wt 
mnch  larger.    Some  260  legislative  enactments  or  judicial  t 
cisions  are  noted  in  the  Comparative  Summary  and  Index 
Legislation  1903  on  this  subject.    Many  of  these  are  of  min 
importance,  referring  to  such  administrative  questions  as  chang 
of  date  for  the  making  of  assessments,  but  about  a  hundred 
them  reflect  some  policy,  and  despite  some  contradictory  e 
dence,  most  of  these  indicate  some  trend.   The  state  of  sen 
ment  likewise  is  shown  by  the  Digest  of  Governors  Message 
and  the  two  groups  of  evidence  will  be  considered  together 
reference  to  each  subject  in  the  following  review. 

General  property  tax 

Evidences  of  failure.  Evidences  of  the  failure  of  the  genei 
proper<y  tax  ap}>ear  in  the  statements  of  several  of  the  governo: 
It  is  said  [Wy.]  that  the  valuations  have  increased  in  a  gratii 
ing  manner,  but  that  the  whole  law  of  taxation  needs  revisio 
[N.  M.]  that  the  assessment  is  increasing,  but  it  is  still  far  t 
low;  [Tenn.]  that  the  assessment  is  somewhat  improved,  but  th 
a  very  large  amount  escapes  taxation.  Less  favorable  still  a 
other  opinions:  [Tex.]  thai  the  amount  of  property  escaping  ta 
atioii  increases  yearly ;  [Neb.]  that  pro|)erty  is  assessed  at  scarce 
10'^  of  its  value;  [Or.]  that  the  aggregate  values  have  decreas 
in  most  counties  and  an  entirely  new  assessment  law  is  neede 
[Cal.]  that  the  ass(»ssed  personal  })ro|)erty  is  less  in  value 
VMV2  tlijin  in  lS7l\  Other  governors  [Mon.,  N.  C]  complain 
the  gross  inc^piality  of  assessments;  [Or.]  of  the  escape  of  re 
estate  through  the  failure  to  rcH-ord  dciMls  of  jmblic  lands  sold 
the  state.  Tlie  governor  of  Tennessee,  despite  his  f(*eling  of  t 
need  of  improved  tax  laws,  jirolests  against  the  practice  of  bi( 
nially  (Mulcting  new  revenue  and  assessment  laws,  a  course  whi( 

'See  also  GorerDovs  Messages  and  Summary  of  liOglslatlou,  800. 
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lie  says,  results  in  confusion,  uncertainly,  litigation  and  delay 
in  the  collection  of  taxes. 

Amid  these  adverse  signs  must  be  noted  one  slight  evidence 
of  a  return  to  the  general  property  tax  in  the  abandonment  by 
Wisconsin  [-03  ch.3l5]  of  the  gross  earnings  tax  on  railroads  for 
the  ad  valorem  tax  at  the  average  rate  for  state  and  local  pur- 
poses. This,  however,  is  the  improved  type  of  general  property 
tax,  virtually  a  corporation  tax  with  central  assessment. 

Improvement  of  general  property  tax.  Only  one  recommenda- 
tion [R.  I.]  i«  made  for  the  ap|K)intment  of  a  joint  special  com- 
mission to  devise  improved  tax  legislation,. and  in  but  one  state 
wa^s  a  special  tax  commission  authorized.  In  Utah  ['03  p.207] 
the  governor  was  in«tructed  to  appoint  three  persons  who  are 
to  cooperate  with  the  attorney  general  in  drafting  a  bill  for  a 
uniform  system  of  taxation  and  to  rei>ort  to  the  Legislature 
in  1905. 

The  improvement  of  the  general  pro{)erty  tax  is  attempted, 
however,  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  most  naive  and  ineffective 
measure  for  the  improvement  of  tax  laws  is  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  assessors  to  make  stricter  assessments.  The  Legislature 
of  Utah,  after  lamenting  the  "  well  known  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  taxable  property  of  the  state  is  inadequately  as- 
sessed, or  not  placed  upon  the  assessment  rolls  at  all,  the  state- 
ment being  made  that  in  one  county  not  10^  of  certain  classes 
of  property  is  assessed,"  and  after  de<laring  that  this  is  "inimi- 
cal to  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  snbvei'sive  to  good  govern- 
ment, prejudicial  to  public  morals,  and  a  gross  injustice  to  all 
honest  taxpayers,''  urges  the  assessors  to  greater  vigilance  and 
the  county  commissioners  to^the  use  of  their  best  endeavors  to 
secure  a  true  and  impartial  assessment.  The  governor  of 
Wyoming  jmt  faith  in  an  equally  effective  measure,  urging  stricter 
questioning  of  the  taxpayer  under  oath  in  order  to  get  an  honest 
assessment.  The  governor  of  I^ouisiana  urged  an  amendment 
to  make  possible  a  stricter  taxation  of  credits  and  obligations 
assigned  to  third  parties.  Colorado  ['03  ch.l57]  sought  by  stricter 
measures  to  enforce  the  assessment  .of  merchandise  brought  -into 
a  county  for  temporary  lodgment  and  sale.   Nevada  cXiA^'X 
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provided  for  i\  head  tax  on  live  sto<  k  bron<i:lit  iuto  the  state  ^ 
gi'aze,  unless  the  owiiei-s  give  lK>nd8  for  regular  taxes.  The  gc 
eriior  of  Oregon  eoinniended  the  working  of  the  law  of  asse 
ment  passed  in  1901,  though  he  elsewhere  eoinplained  of  t 
decrease  of  valuations  in  Oregon,  as  has  been  noted  above. 

Bevision  of  tax  laws.  Five  states  revised  their  general  t 
laws  during  the  year:  Nebraska  ['03  ch.73],  New  Jersey  [ 
eh.208,  209],  North  Carolina  ['03  ch.247],  Tennessee  ['03  eh.25 
Virginia  ['03  <  h.l48].  In  each  case  the  revision  seems  to  h{ 
been  mainly  a  compilation  of  the  existing  laws  involving  lit 
if  any,  departure  in  policy.  The  Nebraska  law  retains  the  1 
ing  system  for  personal  property  with  most  searching  inteiTo 
tories  and  a  penalty  for  the  failure  to  make  oath;  the  gene 
property  tax  is  the  main  reliance,  but  assessment  of  railroad  j 
other  allied  corporations  is  centralized  by  the  State  Board 
Kqualization,  as  has  kvn  the  case  in  that  state  since  1881 ;  th 
are  sjwcial  taxes  on  gross  ivceipts  of  insui*ance,  express,  t 
]>hoiie  and  some  other  companies.  The  New  Jersey  law  rehi 
almost  exclusively  to  local  taxation  under  the  general  proj»e 
tax,  that  state  being  ptHMiliarly  emancipated  from  the  burden 
state  taxes  by  reason  of  its  income  from  corporations.  The  No 
Carolina  law  is  not  essinitially  changed  from  that  earlier  i 
ployed;  it  is  based  on  the  ad  valorem  general  pro|)erty  tax, 
has  the  additional  features  of  graded  license  taxes  for  nu 
s|KHial  occupations,  income  and  inheritance  taxes,  and  an 
tensive  system  of  taxes  on  gross  rcneipts  of  corporations.  ' 
general  tax  law  of  Tennesstv  is  substantially  the  old-fashio 
gi'ueial  pi-t>|ierty  tax;  jmblic  service  corporations  ai^e  asses 
b,\  county  assesst)rs  on  the  valu(»  T)f  tluMr  francliises;  the  st 
Imaul  has  only  liniittMl  powers;  thnn^  revenue  agents  ave  autl 
iM'd  U\  scctiiui  SO,  appanMitly  a  new  provision,  which  establis 
a  l.u  u^iuiHitiu*  sysl(Mn  with  f('<»s  or  ]tenalties  of  15;/  to  be  ji 
u»  ih\'  akicnl>4.  The  N'irginia  tax  law  is  in  the  main  a  codificat 
ihc  ia\  \\>iU^ia  that  has  Ikh'U  developing  in  that  state  f<)r 
-0  waiJa,  coim»iising  an  income  tax,  a  probate  tax,  vari 
ia\c>.  v>u  and  the  privileges  of  corporations,  but  tl 

w/i'  *inni<  i<e<*<MHM*is*.    Most  ptH'uliar  is  the  Iveatiueul  o(  vevsc 
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property  consisting  of  dioses  in  action.  The  reviewer  said  last 
jear  in  commenting  on  the  new  Virginia  Constitution,  that  the 
omission  of  a  reference  to  intangible  personalty  seemed  significant 
of  an  intention  to  omit  the  taxation  of  that  class  of  property; 
the  present  law,  however,  merely  compromises.  A  sweeping  list  of 
intangible  personal  property  is  made  subject  to  a  fixed  rate  of 
for  state  and  school  purposes,  a  reduction  apparently  on  the 
principle  of  charging  what  the  traffic  (possibly)  will  bear.  This 
suggests  the  analogous  compromise  on  mortgage  taxation  re- 
^^rred  to  below. 

Separation  of  state  and  local  taxation.  The  governor  of  Oregon 
Commended  the  tendency  toward  the  separation  of  state  and  local 
taxation.  The  governor  of  Vermont  recommended  measures  to 
lelieve  real  estate  entirely  from  the  state  tax,  and  the  governor  of 
West  Virginia  believed  that  the  state  could  raise  the  needed 
revenue  without  levying  a  state  tax  on  real  and  personal  property. 
While  these  expressions  show  a  continued  sentiment  in  favor  of 
a  policy  that  has  been  popular  during  the  past  10  years,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  no  legislative  steps  were  taken  in  this 
direction.  Ohio  in  November  1903  rejected  the  constitutional 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Legislature  permitting  further  sepa- 
ration of  the  sources  of  taxes. 

Assessment.  The  governor  of  Arizona  recommended  that  the 
office  of  assessor  be  made  elective  instead  of  appointive  but  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature.  A  law  in  New  Jersey  ['03 
ch.ll4]  made  assessors  in  villages  api>ointive  by  the  governing 
board,  whereas  they  were  formerly  elective. 

The  cost  of  assessment  of  real  estate  was  said  by  the  governor 
of  Montana  to  be  too  great.  Accordingly,  a  law  was  passed 
['03  ch.l]  repealing  the  law  directing  the  judge  of  the  District 
Court  to  api)oint  annually  a  county  board  of  appraisers  of  real 
estate. 

Salaries,  The  salaries  of  assessoi's  tend  upward.  In  South 
Dakota  ['03  ch.209]  assessoi^s  in  large  counties  (containing  45 
congressional  townships)  were  allowed  expenses  not  exceeding  |5 
a  day.  In  Indiana  ['03  ch.l96]  the  salary  of  township  assessor, 
formerly  |2  a  daj^  was  raised  to  |2.50,  and  in  larger  to^iiAA^^^ 
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the  salaries  were  fixed  at  from  f200  to  |2500  a  year.  In  New 
York  ['03  ch.l56]  town  boards  were  authorized  to  fix  a  salary 
not  exceeding  f3  a  day  (formerly  |2).  In  Pennsylvania  ['03  ch. 
215]  the  assessors  and  assistant  assessors  were  raised  from  f2 
to  f5  a  day.  In  Colorado  ['03  ch.l62]  the  salary  of  county  as- 
sessors was  increased  in  four  of  the  six  classes  and  subclasses 
into  which  the  counties  of  that  state  are  divided;  the  new  scale 
provides  a  minimum  of  fSOO  and  a  maximum  in  large  counties 
of  f4600  (formerly  f3600).  In  Wyoming  on  the  contrary  ['03 
ch.79]  by  complicated  change  in  the  law  making  comparison 
somewhat  diflScult,  salaries  were  reduced  50}<  to  75^,  the  minimum 
under  the  new  law  being  fl50  and  the  maximum  f500  (formerly 
minimum  fSOO,  maximum  fl200). 

Central  assessment.  The  messages  of  the  governors  are  unani- 
mous, so  far  as  they  mention  the  subject,  in  their  approval  of  the 
principle  of  more  centralized  assessment  in  some  manner  and 
for  some  classes  of  property.  The  simplest  plan  is  to  increase 
the  unity  of  assessments  in  the  counties  and  to  secure  annual 
meetings  of  the  county  assessors  for  the  interchange  of  opinions. 
The  governor  of  Indiana  declared  that  the  meeting  of  the  county 
assessors  of  the  state  had  been  of  much  benefit.  The  governor  of 
Nevada  said  that  the  results  of  the  meeting  of  the  county  assessors 
were  good,  but  that  they  were  contested  by  the  Central  Pacific, 
and  he  reconnnended  that  the  plan  be  made  more  effective.  The 
governor  of  Wisconsin  connnended  the  work  of  the  county  super- 
visors of  assessment. 

The  expressions  of  the  governors  regarding  central  state  assess- 
ment divide  themselves  into  commendation  of  work  already  done 
and  recommendation  for  increased  powers.  The  governor  of  Kan- 
sas commended  the  work  of  the  State  Tax  Commission;  the  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  did  likewise,  saying  that  assessments  have  been 
much  inci'cased.  The  governor  of  Wisconsin  praised  the  Tax  Com- 
mission for  its  effective  diro<tion  of  the  assessors.  The  governor 
of  Arkansas  commended  the  state  board  for  assessing  railroads 
and  other  corporate  proi)erty  at  a  higher  rate  than  before.  The 
governor  of  Indiana  indorsed  the  law  of  1901  delegating  to  the 
State  Tax  Commission  the  assessment  of  street  and  electric  rail- 
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roads  and  intercountj  gas  and  pipe  line  companies.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana  spoke  of  the  wisdom  of  the  state  Constitution 
in  providing  central  appraisement  for  corporations.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  mentioned  favorably  the  Tax  CJommission's 
work  in  assessing  railroad  property.  The  governor  of  Minnesota 
called  attention  to  the  value  of  the  examination  of  the  books  and 
accounts  of  corporations  paying  taxes  on  a  gross  earning  basis^ 
and  the  governor  of  West  Virginia  commended  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works  for  its  increase  of  railroad  assessments.  Among  the 
recommendations  of  increased  powers  is  that  of  the  governor  of 
Colorado  to  the  effect  that  the  State  Tax  Commission  be  given 
greater  powers  than  the  present  Board  of  Equalization,  noting 
that  at  constitutional  amendment  is  required  to  this  end.  The 
governor  of  Tennessee  suggested  the  broadening  of  the  powers 
of  the  state  railroad  commissioners.  The  governor  of  Montana 
recommended  a  constitutional  amendment  giving  plenary  power 
to  the  Board  of  Equalization  to  adjust  and  equalize  all  assess- 
ments in  the  state.  The  governor  of  Nebraska  recommended  that 
both  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  the  county  boards  be 
given  greater  power.  The  governor  of  New  Mexico  recommended 
increasing  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Equalization  so  that  it  could 
adjust  values  in  the  counties  as  well  as  between  the  different  coun- 
ties. The  governor  of  Georgia  recommended  that  the  assessment 
of  each  of  the  railroads  in  the  state  be  made  centrally  on  the  basis 
of  the  aggregate  market  values  of  all  the  stocks  and  bonds.  The 
governor  of  Washington  urged  that  the  Board  of  Equalization 
should  have  its  powers  greatly  enlarged,  that  there  should  be 
stricter  assessment  of  railroad  property  and  that  this  should  be 
intrusted  to  the  state  board.  The  governor  of  West  Virginia 
recommended  increasing  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
over  the  railroads  and  street  car  companies. 

The  legislative  enactments  on  this  subject,  while  not  so  numer- 
ous as  the  recommendations,  tend  all  in  the  same  direction. 
Nevada  ['03  ch.69]  created  a  state  board  of  revenue  peculiar  in 
that  it  consists  of  the  county  assessors  meeting  with  certain  state 
oflScers.  This  plan  is  possible  because  of  the  small  number  of 
counties  in  the  state.  In  New  Mexico  ['03  ch.61]  tlie  Bo^ocft.  ol 
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Equalization  was  i^eovgauized  by  adding  two  members  to  be 
apjiointed  by  tlie  governor,  and  the  duties  of  the  board  were 
extended  [^03  t*h.88]  to  include  the  visiting  of  counties.  In  Wis- 
consin ['03  ch.oo]  the  State  Board  of  Assessment  was  authorized 
to  levy  a  tax  on  express,  sleeping  car,  freight  line,  and  equipment 
companies.  In  South  Dakota  ['03  ch.65]  the  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion was  given  much  wider  liberty  to  increase  the  assessment 
as  equalized  by  the  boards  of  county  commissioners.  In  Wyo- 
ming ['03  ch.lll]  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  was  authorized 
to  assess  express  companies  and  ['03  ch.81]  to  fix  the  valuation 
of  the  gross  product  of  mines.  In  Georgia  ['02  p.37]  the  state 
comptroller  general  was  emj)owered  to  assess  sjjecial  franchises. 
In  New  Jersey  ['03  ch.l42,  151]  the  State  Board  of  Assessors 
was  empowered  to  revise  the  values  of  local  assessors  and  to  fix 
the  values  of  taxing  districts  failing  to  make  returns. 

Exemptions.  Exemptions  from  the  general  property  tax  show 
no  radical  departui-e  in  principle,  but  a  continuation  and  exten- 
sion within  the  five  pretty  clearly  distinguishable  classes  of 
property  or  citizens  as  noted  below. 

1  Exemptions  of  public  property.  Maine  ['03  ch.46]  exempted 
the  property  of  many  public  municipal  corporations. 

2  Exemptions  of  special  industries  or  persons  for  the  encour- 
agement of  certain  businesses  or  acts.  California  ['03  p.734] 
submitted  a  constitutional  amendment  to  be  voted  on  November 
1004,  ex(»mpting  ships  or  shijiping  engaged  in  foreign  or  domestic 
navigation  or  in  fisheries.  Connecticut  ['03  ch.91]  added  to  its 
alr(»ady  long  list  of  exempted  property.  Angora  goats  to  the  value 
of  JflOO.  Missouri  ['03  p.l38]  exempted  the  World's  Pair  Cor- 
poi'atiou  and  its  lesscH^s  from  the  tJix  on  business  licenses.  Ver- 
mont t»xem])ted  the  properly  of  agricultural  societies  ['02  eli.17] 
used  each  year  for  fairs  and  village  improvement  societies  and 
cemetery  associations  ['02  ch.GT]  from  the  state  charter  fees. 
Arizona  ['i)3  cli.r)]  excMiipted  members  of  the  National  Guard 
and  of  the  Arizona  Uaiigers  and  volunteer  fire  departments  from 
the  ])oll  tax  of  ^2.50  for  schools.  The  only  counter  movement 
is  that  of  Nevada  ['03  p.240]  referring  to  the  I^egislature  of  1905, 
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a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  taxation  of  un- 
patented mining  claims  and  unworked  pjitented  claims. 

3  Exemption  of  fraternal,  charitable,  educational  and  religious 
interests.  The  only  recommendations  on  this  subject  were  made 
by  the  governor  of  Georgia  to  the  effect  that  collies  be  exempted, 
and  that  a  constitutional  amendment  be  passed  authorizing  the 
exemption  of  the  endowments  and  investments  of  all  educational 
institutions.  Indiana  [M)3  ch.lO]  t?lassed  fraternal  societies  as 
charitable  institutions,  thus  exempting  them.  New  York  ['03 
ch.204]  exempted  the  real  property  of  fraternal  societies  spend- 
ing their  entire  income  for  relief  or  advancement  of  members. 
Michigan  ['03  ch.53]  exempted  benefit  associations  from  state 
and  local  taxes.  Delaware  ['03  ch.369]  exempted  from  county 
taxation  property  to  flSOO  of  any  charitable  home  for  incurables, 
likewise  ['03  ch.368]  from  county  and  state  taxation  the  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  f2500  of  any  home  for  reformed  women. 
Florida  ['03  ch.6]  provided  that  the  tax  certificate  covering  the 
home  of  any  confederate  veteran  or  his  widow  may  be  canceled 
on  oath  of  inability  to  redeem.  Idaho  ['03  p.73]  exempted  the 
property  of  divorced  women  when  the  total  Jissessment  is  less 
than  foOOO,  a  measure  which  in  the  absence  of  any  other  classi- 
fication would  seem  to  belong  among  charities.  Dehiware  ['03 
ch.389]  permitted  honorably  discharged  soldiers  to  become'book 
agents  without  the  usual  license.  Arizona  ['03  ch.5]  exempted 
paupers  and  insane  i>ersons  from  the  school  tax  of  f2.50.  New 
Hampshire  ['03  ch.68]  authorized  solectnieu  to  exempt  disabled 
^•oterans  of  the  Spanish  War  from  the-poU  tax.  Utah  ['03  ch.24] 
exempted  soldiers  «md  sailors  from  the  poll  tax,  and  Vermont 
['02  ch.lO]  changed  somewhat  the  ap|)lication  of  the  exemption 
of  veterans  from  the  poll  tax.  Arizona  ['03  ch.42]  exempted 
schools  exclusively  for  the  education  of  Indians.  California  ['03 
p.598]  submitte<l  a  constKuiional  amendment  to  tlie  voters,  ex- 
empting the  projxjrty  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Florida  ['03  ch.l58]  exempted  the  property  of  educational  insti- 
tutions. Washington  ['03  ch.l83]  exemjited  the  proi»erty  of 
colleges  receiving  half  of  their  income  from  gifts  or  endowments. 
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and  Wisconsin  ['03  ch.91]  exempted  property  occupied  free  of 
rental  by  a  public  library.  The  two  cases  of  religious  exemptions 
wei-e:  California  ['03  ch.18]  which  finally  made  a  departure  and 
exempted  real  property  used  solely  for  religious  worship,  provided 
no  rent  is  received;  and  Washington  ['03  ch.l78]  which  exempted 
parsonages  on  church  grounds. 

4  Exemption  of  tangible  personal  property  to  a  limited  amount. 
California  ['03  p.r)82]  submitted  a  constitutional  amendment 
exempting  personal  proi)erty  of  every  householder  to  the  amount 
of  f  100.  This  will  Ik?  voted  on  in  November  1904.  Wisconsin 
['03  ch.246]  exempted  a  number  of  articles,  such  as  tools,  bicycles, 
sewing  machines,  and  also  ['03  ch.292]  musical  instruments 
valued  together  with  household  furniture  at  not  over  f 200.  Colo- 
rado ['03  ch.74]  submitted  a  constitutional  amendment  to  be 
voted  on  in  November  1904,  authorizing  the  exemption  of  f200 
on  personal  property  (now  household  goods  only)  of  every  per- 
son being  the  head  of  a  family.  Oregon  ['03  p.216]  repealed  a 
minor  provision  for  the  exemption  of  indigent  persons  to  the 
amount  of  f300.  Idaho  ['03  p.l3G]  repealed  the  tax  on  live 
stock  brought  in  from  other  states,  and  ['03  p.374]  provided  for 
a  rebate  of  taxes  in  home  county  to  the  owner  of  cattle  grazing 
for  a  portion  of  the  year  in  another  state. 

5  l^xemption  of  credits  and  loans  and  other  intangible  person- 
alty. Indiana  ['03  ch.179]  exempted  state  and  municipal  bonds 
issued  within  the  state  of  Indiana;  and  Vermont  ['02  ch.l3] 
exempted  money  lent  at  3;*-  or  less  to  minor  political  divisions 
by  residents  thereof,  and  ['02  ch.20J  raised  the  exemption  of 
savings  bank  deposits  from  flSOO  to  f2000.  Delaware  ['03  ch.254] 
referred  to  the  next  I^egislature  a  constitutional  amendment 
exempting  the  stock  of  domestic  corponitions  owned  by  persons 
or  corporations  without  the  state.  Under  this  heading  likewise 
should  be  noted  some  i)roposed  or  realized  changes,  looking 
toward  the  total  or  partial  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  tax 
mortgages.  The  governor  of  Michigan  alone  expressed  himself 
as  opi>08ed  to  the  exeinjiti(m  in  whole  or  in  part  of  mortgages 
on  real  estate.  Minnesota  alone  ['03  ch.240]  sought  a  stricter 
assessment  of  inortgagos  by  requiring  the  county  registrar  of 
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deeds  to  deliver  a  list  of  mortgages  and  other  real  estate  securi- 
ties to  the  county  auditor.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  governor  of 
Alabama  recommended  a  stamp  tax  on  mortgages,  this  implying 
the  release  of  mortgages  from  the  general  property  tax.  In  the 
same  line  the  governor  of  Minnesota  urged  a  constitutional 
amendment  making  possible  a  registry  tax,  and  the  governor  of 
New  York  recommended  the  exemption  of  mortgages.  Some 
action  was  taken  by  the  Legislatures  in  this  matter.  New 
Mexico  ['03  ch.68]  exempted  building  and  loan  associations  from 
the  tax  on  mortgages  on  real  estate  listed  for  taxation  by  the 
owners.  On  tlie  governor's  recommendation  the  Wisconsin  legis- 
lature ['03  ch.378]  provided  that  mortgages  should  be  deemed 
an  interest  in  real  estate  and  taxed  as  such  where  the  real  estate 
is  situated,  a  measure  which  practically  does  away  with  the 
taxation  of  mortgages  as  proi)erty  separate  from  the  tangible 
real  estate. 

Special  forms  of  taxation  of  individuals 
Not  many  marked  departures  can  be  detected,  but  there  has 
been  some  action  in  directions  already  familiar  to  the  students 
of  finance.  The  mortgage-recording  tax  receives,  as  noted  above, 
some  support  in  the  recommendations  of  the  governors;  when 
the  attempt  to  tax  credits  in  the  ordinary-  way  is  given  up  as 
hopeless,  a  small  recording  tax  on  mortgages  api)oars  as  a  com- 
promise policy.  No  legislation  on  this  subject,  however,  has 
been  passed  in  the  last  year. 

The  income  tax  was  favored  by  the  governor  of  Minnesota  who 
recommended  a  constitutional  amendment  making  possible  a 
graduated  income  tax.  The  Wisconsin  Legislature  ['03  p.TTO] 
referred  to  the  succeeding  Legislature  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  the  income  tax.  In  Kentucky  by  vote  in  November  1903 
a  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  authorizing  cities  and 
towns  to  levy  a  tax  on  pcMsonal  property  based  on  income, 
licenses  or  franchises  in  licMi  of  an  ad  valorem  tax. 

Tn  one  case  a  spe<*ial  tax  on  (IjmmIs  jmd  routnu  ts  for  llie  transfer 
of  pn)|ierty  was  recomincndiMl :  the  governor  of  New  York  favoi'ed 
a  tax  of  10  cents  on  each  notary  cerlificate  and  a  tax  of  10  cents 
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on  the  flOO  for  the  i-eeordiug  of  transfers  of  property,  but  no 
action  was  taken  on  this  iwoniinendation. 

Business  and  occupation  taxes.    The  goveimor  of  Missouri  com- 
mended the  beer  insjiection  law  as  popular  and  beneficent.  The? 
governor  of  North  Carolina  recommended  a  state  tax  on  dit^- 
tilleries,  rectifying  establishments  and  saloons.    In  Missouri  tli^' 
state  license  tax  on  export  liquoi's  was  declared  unconstitutiona 
Tjegislation  on  ordinary  business  taxes  has  bc*en  varied.  Tw^ 
laws  imposed  a  high  tax  or  license  apparently  for  protective  o 
repressive  purposes.    Florida   ['03  ch.87]   i-equired  emigran 
agents  to  pay  f500  license.   ^Montana  imposed  a  fSOO  license  fo 
peddling  or  canvassing  with  clo<*ks  and  various  other  article*^ 
Montana  increased  the  license  for  bowling  alleys  from  f5  to  firP 
a  quarter  and  changed  the  theater  licenses  from  a  daily  to  ar~:3 
annual  charge.    Florida  ['03  ch.l]  amplified  and  enlarged  thu 
scope  of  her  general  law  relating  to  occupation  taxes  and  licensees 
Some  statutes  limit  or  reduce  these  taxes.  California  ['03  ch.40Ji| 
limited  to  5  cents  a  head  any  county  tax  on  sheep  mising.  Tdah(» 
['03  p.l04]  i^educed  the  license  fee  for  keeper  of  billiard,  pooF 
or  bagatelle  tables  from  fir>  to  fo.    New  Mexico  ['03  ch.lOO] 
reduced  from  f  10  to  |5  the  license  tax  of  merchants  whose  annual 
sales  ai'e  less  than  |3000.    Idaho   ['03  p.l04]   i-epealed  the 
theater  license  and  the  license  fees  on  bankei^s,  brokers  and  trust 
companies. 

Corporation  taxes 

General  recommendations  for  more  legislation  to  tax  corpora- 
tions were  made  by  the  governors  of  Oregon  and  Texas,  the  latter 
suggesting  that  many  corporations  in  the  state  were  paying  no 
tax  whatever. 

The  annual  license  tax  or  ])rivilege  tax  on  coi^mrations  is  com- 
mended by  the  governor  of  West  Virginia.  The  governor  of 
Washington  recommended  an  annual  license  fee  proportional  to 
caj»ita]  stock.  The  Legislatun^  of  Tennessee  ['03  ch.239]  required 
foreign  corporations  to  pay  a  privilege  tax  of  j^'jr'  on  capital 
stock,  and  Nevada  ['0:*>  ch.38]  gave  permission  to  county  com- 
missioners to  fix  a  license  lax  in  incorporated  towns  on  tele|p*aph 
and  other  companies. 
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Ineorporation.  Sonie  rivalry  aiuong  the  8tato8  to  sei^iin'  cor- 
porations may  be  noted.  Two  i>olicie8  are  followtnl  l»y 
the  states  to  secure  larger  incomes  from  coriH>ratious. 
the  one  liberal,  the  other  strict.  The  governor  of  Arizona  was 
pleased  with  the  working  of  the  libenil  iniM>r}H>ration  laws  of 
the  territory  which  are  bringing  in  many  (*ar|M»nuions.  The 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  conunenthHl  the  mvnt  lilK'nil  legis- 
lation which  has  quadrupled  ivceipts  from  this  souive  in  eight 
years.  An  opposite  jiolicy  is  to  incn^ase  the  fees  for  all  cor|H>i'a- 
tions  and  specially  f<M'  foreign  corimnitions.  Along  this  line  the 
governor  of  Montana  reccnnmended  the  increasi»  of  fees  for 
foreign  corporations,  and  the  governor  of  Washington  nvom- 
mends  making  the  fees  for  chartei's  or  the  monling  of  charters 
proportional  to  the  capital  stink  of  the  companies.  TennessiH? 
['03  chiJ39]  required  foivign  corponitions  to  pay  an  incorpora- 
tion fee  proportional  to  capital  st<M  k  in  place  of  the  |100  f(*e 
formerly  required.    California  ch.24]  raisinl  tiie  fiH^s  for 

filing  articles  of  incorporation  for  companies  with  capital  stiH'k 
from  f5  to  a  minimum  of  f]5,  and  advancing  by  degrees  at  a 
rate  averaging  about  one  hiin(lre<ltli  of  IV. 

Banks.  The  legislation  on  bnnk  Ijixcs  shows  no  decided  trend. 
The  governor  of  New  Hampsliiiv  rcronnncnded  taxing  banks  on 
interest-bearing  dejiosits  to  prevent  unjust  disrriniinjUion  as  com- 
pared with  savings  banks.  Main(»  eh. 17.")]  tnxtnl  at  IV  time 
deposits  in  ordinary  banks  bt^aring  interest.  < 'onn(Hti«'ut 
rli.189]  raised  the  tax  on  <leiiosits  nf  savings  banks  from  jlV  to  IV. 
An  equal  numlH»r  of  changes  were  made  in  the  way  of  reducing 
bank  taxes.  The  governor  of  Maine  recommended  tlie  reduction 
of  the  tax  on  savings  banks  to  one  half  of  IV;  tlu»  li<'gislature  re- 
8|)onded  [-0^5  ch.9]  by  making  a  bn*g<»r  (»x<Mnption  on  the  giMieral 
agsets  and  cash,  in  assessments  for  tax  purposes.  North  Dakota 
[■03  ch.l59]  amended  its  hnv  so  as  to  exempt  r»V  of  h^ans  and  dis 
counts  in  assessing  the  ca|)ital,  surplus  and  un<livi(hMl  pi-otits  of 
banks.  It  may  be  mcntion(Ml  in  this  conncrtion  niso  that  New 
Hampshire  f'03  ch.rj<i)  |)rovided  that  buihling  and  h»an  associa- 
tions should  pay  on  capital  stock  after  ciMMain  deductions  a  tax 
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of  three  fourths  of  1^  instead  of  as  formerly  at  the  rate  in  the 
town.  The  lax  is  to  be  paid  to  the  state  treasurer  and  distributed 
to  the  towns  instead  of  as  formerly  to  the  local  collector. 

Mines.  Several  recommendations  were  made  for  heavier  tax- 
ation of  mines.  The  governor  of  Arizona  suggested  a  tax  on  their 
output.  The  governor  of  Idaho  suggested  that  some  more  fair 
and  certain  mode  of  taxation  be  devised.  The  governor  of  West 
Virginia  recommended  a  license  tax  on  the  output  of  coal,  oil  and 
gas.  The  governor  of  Wyoming  recommended  increased  taxation 
of  mines  either  by  the  gross  output  or  by  the  ad  valorem  method. 
In  Wyoming  the  recommendation  was  acted  on  ['03  ch.81]  and 
hereafter  mines  will  be  taxed  under  the  general  property  tax  on 
the  value  of  gross  products  in  addition  to  the  tax  on  surface  im- 
provements. 

Insurance  companies.  In  the  following  cases  the  insurance  taxes 
were  lowered.  Connecticut  ['03  ch.l39]  reduced  the  state  fran- 
chise tax  on  mutual  life  insurance  companies  from  to  on  the 
amount  of  assets  after  certain  deductions.  Michigan  ['03  ch.235] 
included  legal  reserve  in  the  liabilities  allowed  to  be  deducted 
*  from  taxable  personal  property.  In  several  cases  either  a  new 
tax  was  imposed  or  an  old  one  raised.  North  Dakota  ['03  ch.ll3] 
required  foreign  fidelity  insurance  companies  to  pay  a  tax  of  2^^ 
on  gross  receipts.  Texas  ['03  ch.109]  required  mutual  fire,  storm 
and  lightning  insurance  companies  to  pay  a  tax  of  of  gross  pre- 
miums. California  ['03  ch.260]  ini[>osed  a  tax  of  2^  on  gross  pre- 
miums of  foreign  insurance  companies,  but  the  same  result  doubt- 
less was  before  attained  in  large  part  through  the  retaliatory 
clause  in  the  laws  of  that  state.  Vermont  ['03  ch.20]  required 
life  insurance  companies  in  addition  to  former  taxes  to  pay  1^  on 
assets. 

Public  service  corporations.  The  body  of  recommendations  and 
legislation  on  this  subject  is  larger  than  that  on  any  other  and 
the  character  of  it  is  pretty  well  (IcfiiHMl  ns  that  of  placing  in- 
creasing burdens  on  corporations.  The  governor  of  Wisconsin 
expressed  the  need  of  legislation  to  tax  public  service  corpora- 
tions more  heavily.  The  governor  of  Minnesota  recommended 
that  the  rate  for  the  gross  earnings  tax  on  railways  be  made  ijf 
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instead  of  S^.  Acting  on  this  recommendation  the  I^egislature 
1*03  ch.253]  submitted  a  proposition  to  the  voters  for  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  gross  earnings  tax  from  3^  to  i'/.  The 
governor  of  Washington  recommended  higher  assessment  of  rail- 
road property  and  a  more  efficient  agency  for  assessing  it.  The 
governor  of  West  Virginia  recommended  an  excise  tax  of  1^  on 
gross  incomes  of  certain  public  service  corporations  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Cole  law  of  Ohio.  The  governor  of  Wisconsin  recom- 
mended a  change  from  the  present  license  fee  system  of  railroad 
taxation  to  the  ad  valorem  system.  The  TjCgislature  of  Wiscon- 
sin ['03  ch.315]  acted  on  this  recommendation  and  changed  the 
method  of  taxation,  taking  a  step  away  from  the  gross  earnings 
plan  back  toward  the  general  property  tax.  A  simiLar  step  was 
taken  by  Minnesota  ['03  ch.376]  in  providing  that  the  freight 
line  companies  should  be  taxed  at  the  average  rate  of  state  and 
local  taxes.  This  appears  to  have  been  necessary  l)ecause  of  the 
conrt  decision  that  the  rate  of  2^  was  unconstitutional.  In 
Vermont  ['02  ch.20]  the  gross  earnings  tax  on  steamboat,  car 
and  transportation  companies,  which  is  payable  in  lieu  of  the 
tax  on  property  and  franchise,  was  raised  from  2^'  to  2^^  which 
is  the  same  as  that  on  railroads.  Vermont  likewise  gave  tlie 
option  to  telephone  companies  to  x)ay  on  transmitters  and  mileage 
of  wire  in  lieu  of  the  gross  earnings  tax  of  3;^,  the  sole  method 
heretofore.  Wyoming  ['03  cli.lll]  taxed  express  companies  1^ 
on  gross  receipts  in  lieu  of  other  taxes. 

The  taxation  of  franchises  of  public  service  corporations  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  the  general  property  tax  has  attracted 
Diore  attention  than  any  other  phase  of  corporate  taxation.  Tlie 
governor  of  Missouri  praised  the  working  of  the  franchise  law 
passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly.  The  governor  of  Kentucky 
^<^ted  favorably  the  departure  in  practice  of  the  Board  of  Eiinal- 
^tion  two  years  ago  in  assessing  railroad  franchises  and  the 
^€nt  large  increase  in  their  assessment.  Tlie  governor  of 
Georgia  recommended  adding  franchises  to  the  assessed  value 
corporations.  The  governor  of  North  Caroliua  approved  the 
principle  of  taxing  franchises,  and  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island 
rec(»nmended  the  adoption  of  a  franchise  law  of  the  type  of  the 
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Ford  law  of  New  York  as  right  in  principle  and  effective  in 
practice.  The  governor  of  New  York  on  the  other  hand  criticized 
the  Ford  law  as  inequitable  and  a  source  of  annoyance,  and 
recommended  its  repeal;  the  Legislature,  however,  did  not  take 
action  on  this  recommendation.  New  Hampshire  adopted  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  including  franchises  in  the  property  on 
which  taxes  may  be  imposed.  Georgia  ['02  p.37]  provided  that 
special  franchises,  being  the  privilege  of  exercising  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  in  the  case  of  public  service  corporations,  should 
be  assessable  by  the  comptroller  general  and  taxable  at  the  same 
rate  as  other  property. 

Amid  all  these  measures,  many  of  them  mutually  contra- 
dictory in  their  nature,  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  many  clear 
tendencies  or  principles.  The  general  property  tax  appears 
to  be  disintegrating  in  some  features  by  the  increase  of  exemp- 
tions, particularly  by  the  release  of  credits,  loans  and  intangible 
personal  property,  and  by  the  recognition  of  the  failure  to  tax 
mortgages.  It  is,  however,  in  other  directions  being  somewhat 
strengthened;  more  efficient  and  better  paid  assessors  are  sought; 
central  assessment  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  characteristic 
development  of  the  day  in  matters  of  taxation.  The  movement 
toward  the  assessment  of  corporate  franchises  and  their  taxation 
at  the  prevailing  rate  under  the  general  property  tax  is  a  specially 
important  development.  Incorporation  and  corporation  taxes 
are,  on  the  whole,  increasing  somewhat,  but  no  new  method  has 
been  devised  recently,  and  no  extensive  application  of  the  older 
method  can  be  noted.  While  the  method  of  taxing  gross  product 
proves  applicable  and  convenient  in  some  directions,  it  was 
abandone'd  for  central  assessment  under  the  general  property 
tax  in  one  slate  and  this  is  contemplated  elsewhere.  Altogether, 
the  survey  of  the  past  year's  tax  legislation  shows  that  most  of 
it  is  of  an  empirical  nature,  little  guided  by  principles  or  in- 
spired by  strong  and  clear  convictions.  Even  thus  groping  and 
experimenting,  however,  year  by  year  some  progress  is  made  in 
the  development  of  a  system  of  special  taxes  and  toward  the 
abandonment  of  the  older  method  of  taxing  all  things  under  the 
general  property  tax. 
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5IAX  WEST  PH.  D.  CHIEF  OF  BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE  IN  TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENT  OF  PORTO  RICO 

Twenty  inheritance  tax  statutes  were  passed  during  1903  in 
16  states.  Most  of  these  statutes  were  amendments  to  previously 
existing  laws,  usually  relating  to  matters  of  detail  or  administra- 
tion, but  in  one  or'two  cases  materially  increasing  the  importance 
of  the  tax.  Three  far  western  states  adopted  this  mode  of  taxa- 
tion de  novo,  and  Wisconsin  passed  a  new  law  in  place  of  one 
which  had  been  annulled  by  the  courts. 

Governor  Chamberlain  of  Oregon  recommended  an  inheritance 
tax  in  his  message  of  1903,  saying  that  the  records  of  the  County 
Courts  disclose  that  many  if  not  all  the  estates  going  through 
probate  have  escaped  a  just  share  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  dur- 
ing the  lifetimes  of  their  owners.  The  Legislature  promptly 
adopted  this  recommendation.  The  act  of  Feb.  16  ['03  p.49] 
imposes  a  tax  on  both  direct  and  collateral  inheritances.  On 
proi^erty  passing  to  the  decedent's  father,  mother,  husband,  wife, 
child,  brother,  sister,  son-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  adopted  child, 
any  person  to  whom  the  deceased  for  not  less  than  10  years  prior 
to  death  stood  in  the  acknowledged  relation  of  a  parent,  or  any 
lineal  descendant  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  rate  is  1^;  estates 
valued  at  less  than  f 10,000  are  exempt  and  the  tax  is  to  be  levied 
only  on  the  excess  above  f5000  received  by  each  i)erson.  For  the 
decedent's  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece,  or  any  lineal  descendant 
of  the  same  the  rate  is  2^  on  the  excess  above  $2000  received  by 
each  person.  In  all  other  cases,  the  rates  are  2^  on  amounts 
over  |500  and  not  exceeding  |10,000,  on  amounts  over  $10,000 
and  not  exceeding  f20,000,  on  amounts  over  $20,000  and  not 
exceeding  |50,000,  and  6^  on  all  amounts  over  $50,000.  13enevo- 
lent  and  charitable  institutions  incorporated  in  Oregon  and  actu- 
ally engaged  therein  in  carrying  out  the  work  for  which  they  are 
incorporated  are  exempt. 

The  tax  accrues  on  the  death  of  the  decedent  and  is  due  and 
payable  at  the  expiration  of  eight  months  from  such  death,  except 

^See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Summary  of  Legislation,  8Sl&. 
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that  in  the  case  of  be<]uests  etc  eoiiditioued  or  del eriui liable  on 
the  happening  of  any  contingency  or  future  event  so  that  their 
value  can  not  be  ascertained  within  the  time  prescribed,  the  tax 
is  payable  when  possession  is  actually  acquired.  When  the  tax 
is  paid  within  eight  months  from  the  decedent^s  death  a  discount 
of  5ji  is  allowed;  when  it  is  not  paid  within  that  time  interest 
is  charged. 

By  an  act  approved  Feb.  21  ['03  ch.80]  the  Wyoming  Legisla- 
ture imi)osed  both  a  direct  and  a  collateral  inheritance  tax.  On 
estates  passing  to  the  decedent's  father,  mother,  husband,  wife, 
children,  brothers,  sisters,  sons-in-law,  daughters-in-law,  adopted 
children,  any  person  to  whom  the  deceased  for  not  less  than  10 
years  prior  to  death  stood  in  the  acknowledged  relation  of  a 
parent,  or  any  lineal  descendants  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  the 
rate  is  2^  on  the  excess  above  |10,000 ;  but  the  decedent's  husband 
or  wife  and  children  if  bona  fide  residents  of  Wyoming  are  not 
taxed  unless  their  individual  shares  exceed  f25,000.  The  col- 
lateral inheritance  tax  is  at  the  rate  of  5;^,  estates  valued  at  lesa 
than  1500  being  exempt.  Inheritance  taxes  are  declared  due 
and  payable  at  the  death  of  the  decedent,  and  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6ji  is  provided  for,  unless  they  are  paid  within  six  months,  in 
such  case  a  discount  of  5^  being  allowed. 

When  an  estate  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years  is  bequeathed  to 
the  testator's  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  brother,  sister,  lineal 
descendant,  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law,  with  a  remainder  to  a 
collateral  heir,  stranger  in  blood,  or  body  politic  or  corporate, 
the  life  or  term  estate  is  exempt,  and  the  tax  on  the  remainder 
becomes  payable  immediately,  though  by  giving  bond  payment 
may  be  deferred  till  the  property  is  actually  acquired.  This 
exemption  and  the  accompanying  conditions  and  limitations  can 
be  explained  only  on  the  theory  that  they  were  copied  without 
revision  from  some  statute  imposing  a  collateral  inheritance  tax 
only. 

The  North  Dakota  act  of  Mar.  10  ['03  ch.171]  imposes  a  collat- 
eral inheritance  tax  which  is  remarkable  both  for  its  low  rate 
and  for  its  generous  exemption.  Property  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  North  Dakota  passing  to  any  person  other  than  the  decedent's 
father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  lineal  descendants,  adopted  chil- 
dren or  lineal  descendants  of  an  adopted  child,  except  charitable, 
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educational  or  religions  soi'ioties  or  institutions  in  North  Dakota, 
is  made  subject  to  a  tax  of  2^j^  of  its  valuation  above  the  sum  of 
125,000  after  the  payment  of  all  debts,  and  debts  are  so  defined 
ai  to  include  local  and  state  taxes  due  i)rior  to  the  decedent's 
death,  a  reasonable  sum  for  funeral  expenses  and  court  costs, 
including  costs  of  appraisement  for  the  inheritance  tax  and  the 
statutory  fees  of  executors,  administrators  or  trustees. 

The  Wisconsin  inheritance  tax  act  of  1899  having  been  declared 
unconstitutional  because  the  exemptions  were  made  to  dej)end 
on  the  »\ze  of  the  entii*e  estate  instead  of  the  separate  shares,^ 
the  Legislature  of  1903  passed  a  new  act  ['03  ch.44]  avoiding  that 
defect  and  providing  for  a  tax  elaborately  graduated  both-accord- 
ing  to  relationship  and  according  to  the  amount  of  the  inherit- 
ance, the  exemption  allowed  also  varying  with  the  relationship. 
The  tax  applies  only  to  the  excess  above  the  exempt  amount  in 
each  case,  and  the  higher  rates  in  the  progressive  scale  apply 
only  to  the  excess  above  the  amounts  taxable  .at  the  next  lower 
rates.  Primary  rates  ranging  from  1^  to  5^  having  been  fixed 
according  to  relationship  for  inheritances  not  exceeding  |25,000, 
these  rates  are  multiplied  by  one  and  one  half,  two,  two  and  one 
half,  and  three  for  the  excess  above  f 25,000,  f 50,000,  flOO.OOO  and 
f500,000  respectively,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


^idow  

^Usband,  direct  heirs. . 
^^thers  and  sisters  and 
their  descendants, 
sons-in-law,  dangh 

^ters-in-law  

Ancles  and  aunts  and 

their  descendants  

'^reat-uncles  and  great- 
aunts  and  their  de 

scendants  

All  others  


Exemp- 
tion 


$10  000 
2  000 


500 
250 


150 
100 


Not  ex- 
oecdingr 
|25,0Qp 


1  0/ 


*  0 
•^^  0 


$25,000- 
$50,000 


$50,000- 
$100,000 


10".. 


$100,000- 
$500,000 


Ol  0 

0 


In  excess 

of 
$500,000 


9« 


t2V 
l.V' 


Bequests  to  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of  Wiscou- 
«in  solely  for  religious,  charitable,  or  educational  puri)oses  are 
exempt.   When  the  tax  is  i>aid  within  one  year  from  the  time  of 
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the  transfer  a  discount  of  5^  is  allowed;  when  it  is  not  pai<l 
within  18  months  interest  is  charged  from  the  time  of  the  traus 
fer.   Payment  is  required  to  be  made  to  the  county  treasurers,  j 
who  pay  the  receipts  into  the  state  treasury  quarterly  retaining  j 
for  county  use      of  the  fin  ?  *5tK000  paid  each  year,      on  the  j 
next  f50,000,  and  2i  of  all  additional  sums. 

Hew  York's  direct  inheritance  tax,  which  has  heretofore  applied 
only  to  transfers  of  personal  property  of  f 10,000  or  more,  is  now 
['03  ch.41]  extended  to  apply  to  real  estate  also.  Both  real  and 
personal  property  or  any  beneficial  interest  therein,  of  the  value 
of  flO,000  or  more,  transferred  to  any  direct  heir  or  other  near 
relative  not  subject  to  the  collateral  inheritance  tax,  is  now  m\y 
jeet  to  a  tax  of  1^. 

Michigan  ['03  ch.l95]  reduces  the  exemptions  from  foOO  to 
f  100  in  the  case  of  collateral  heirs  and  from  f5000  to  f2000  for 
the  direct  inheritance  tax  on  personal  property,  w^hich  is  now 
made  to  apply  to  the  entire  transfer  instead  of  only  to  the  excess 
above  the  exempt  amount.   The  exemptions  are  clearly  made  to 
apply  to  each  share  of  an  estate.   The  time  within  which  a  dis- 
count is  allowed  for  prompt  payment  is  extended  from  six  months 
to  a  year,  and  numerous  other  amendments  are  made  either  to 
make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  law  or  to  improve  its  administra- 
tion. 

A^rkansas  ['03  ch.89]  extends  the  exemption  from  its  collateral 
inheritance  tax  to  include  the  decedent's  grandparents.  Cali- 
fornia ['03  ch.228]  similarly  extends  its  exemptions  to  include  all 
lineal  ancestors.  Tennessee  ['03  ch.561]  exempts  religious,  char- 
itable, scientific,  literary  and  educational  institutions,  and  Maine 
['03  ch.lSG]  extends  its  exemptions  to  include  religious  as  well  as 
educational  nnd  charitable  institutions.  Pennsylvania  ['03  ch. 
13]  exempts  bequests  and  devises  in  trust  for  the  care  and  preser- 
vation of  family  burial  lots.  Utah  ['03  ch.93],  unlike  Michigan, 
declares  that  the  exemption  of  |10,000  is  to  be  deducted  but  once 
from  an  entire  estate. 

The  Missouri  collateral  inheritance  tax,  devoted  to  the  support 
of  the  State  University,  has  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  CJourt 
of  the  state.  Governor  Ileard  of  Louisiana  recommends  an 
inheritance  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund. 
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LIQUOR  LEGISLATION! 

UL'SSEL  HEADLEY^  NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EXCISE 

A  review  of  the  excise  laws  of  this  country  both  past  and  pres- 
ent, reveals  a  state  of  continual  legislative  unrest.  The  changes 
inaugurated  in  this  field  have  been  frequent,  sometimes  of  a 
most  radical  nature  and  often  thoroughly  inconsistent,  yet  in 
Mpite  of  the  numerous  divagations  displayed  it  is  plainly  to  he 
seen  that  running  through  all  the  different  phases  of  these  vari- 
ous experimental  processes  is  a  w^ell  defined  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  lawmaking  body  to  remedy  in  some  manner  the  evils  pro- 
duced by  the  traffic  in  intoxicants. 

Though  many  theories  have  found  expression  through  the 
f?nactment  of  these  excise  laws,  and  nearly  every  conceivable 
idea  has  been  put  in  operation,  yet  the  total  product  of  all  these 
multifarious  amelioratory  expedients  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
On  many  occasions  such  a  sternly  repressive  measure  as  prohibi- 
tion has  been  resorted  to,  and  at  one  time  and  another  17  of 
our  states  have  adopted  strict  prohibitory  laws,  but  the  effect 
of  such  a  procedure  fell  so  far  short  of  the  issue  expected  that 
state  after  state  reluctantly  abandoned  the  plan,  and  now  there 
remain  but  three  commonwealths  which  still  cling  to  the  former 
method;  and  in  these,  investigation  seems  to  demonstrate  that 
the  prohibitory  laws  are  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance. 

Neither  does  past  excise  legislation  appear  to  liave  exerted 
any  deterrent  influence  on  the  drink  habit.  By  the  statistics 
which  have  been  compiled  it  seems  that  about  of  the  adult 
male  population  of  the  country  can  be  classed  as  intemperate, 

^Sre  also  Governors  Messages  and  Summary  of  Legislation,  900. 
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using  the  word  in  the  sense  it  is  generally  employed.  Some  20^ 
are  abstainers,  and  the  remaining  75;^  are  moderate  or  occa- 
sional drinkers. 

It  is  also  shown  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1902 
the  total  amount  of  alcoholic  beverages  consumed  in  the  United 
States  was  1,539,081,991  gallons,  being  an  average  of  1^.48  gal- 
lons for  each  man,  woman  and  child;  while  in  the  year  1880  the 
per  capita  ratio  was  10.09  gallons,  thus  denoting  nearly  100}^ 
increase. 

These  figures,  however,  appear  more  conclusive  than  they 
really  are  as  regards  the  question  at  issue,  for  on  a  close  exam- 
ination of  the  matter,  it  is  seen  that  the  entixe  increase  indi- 
cated arises  from  the  consumption  of  the  less  harmful  intoxi- 
cants— malt  liquors.  When  we  turn  to  the  indulgence  in  the 
most  injurious  liquors,  such  as  gin,  whisky,  brandy  and  the  like, 
the  figures  tell  another  tale.  Thus  in  1880  the  average  annual 
consumption  of  such  spirits  was  1.39  gallons  per  capita,  in  1890, 
1.34,  and  in  1900, 1.25  gallons,  showing  not  only  a  decrease  but  a 
very  satisfactory  ratio. 

In  wines,  also,  a  fair  showing  is  made,  for  in  1880  the  per 
capita  consumption  in  fraction  of  gallons  was  .464,  in  1890,  .483 
and  in  1900,  .378.  In  the  grand  total  of  the  annual  consumption 
of  all  liquors,  malt  liquors  constitute  93;^,  and  there  is  a  per 
capita  increase  therein  from  1.87  gallons  in  1863,  to  17.47  gal- 
lons in  1902.  Now,  as  it  is  due  to  malt  liquors  alone  that  the 
figures  show  an  increase  in  alcoholic  consumption,  they  are  very 
far  from  proving  that  any  such  augmentation  of  the  drink  habit 
exists,  as  might  naturally  be  inferred.  During  the  last  30  years, 
2,500,000  Germans  have  settled  in  the  United  States,  and  as  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  practically  every  one  of  these  was  a  beer 
drinker  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  it  is  readily  perceived  how 
the  consumption  of  malt  liquors  might  increase  without  there 
being  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  drink  habit.  It  will  there- 
fore require  more  careful  research  than  has  yet  been  given  to 
the  subject,  before  it  can  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, how  much,  if  any,  of  this  large  consumption  of  malt 
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liquor  oan  be  properly  charged  to  an  increase  of  the  drink  habit 
among p»,  and  what  proportion  is  due  to  the  accession  of  a  large 
German  population. 

The  vear  exhibits  many  instances  of  legislative  action  look- 
ing toward  regulating  the  traffic  in  liquors.  In  Massachusetts 
the  law  has  been  amended  to  permit  the  sale  of  cider  or  wine  by 
makers  thereof  where  the  same  is  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  prem- 
ises^, also,  prescribing  a  penalty  for  selling  or  giving  liquor  to 
l>ersous  under  the  control  of  hospitals  for  dii)somaniacs,  inebri- 
ates or  the  insane^  also,  repealing  the  law  permitting  importers 
of  foreign  goods  to  sell  them  in  original  packages.*  In  New 
Hamp^hii'e  there  have  been  several  enactments  which  regulate 
the  liquor  traffic  by  creating  a  board  of  license  commissioners^ 
prescribe  a  chussification  of  licenses,  f)rohibit  licensing  of  build- 
ings witliin  200  feet  of  a  church  or  schoolhouse;  provides  for  a 
gradation  of  fees,  tenijwrary  suspension  of  license  by  town  during 
a  riot,  or  gi^wit  public  excitement,  a(^*ei)'tance  of  act  by  local  au- 
thorities and  lesubmission  of  the  (luestion  aw  to  the  traffic  in 
liquors  evei'^'  four  years.^  Another  act  designates  the  form  of 
ballots  and  method  of  voting  on  the  question  of  license  in  cities 
and  ttowns  at  general  or  si>ecial  elections.^  It  is  also  provided 
that  the  State  Boanl  of  License  Couiniissioners  may  issue  licenvses 
to  hotels  in  unorgjinized  towns.^  An  enactment  relative  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  liquor  laws  prescrilM>s  that  the  teriu  '*  spiritu- 
ous lifluoi's is  to  include  l)everages  containing  Iv  of  alcohol;^ 
al-so,  jM^rsims  are  forbidden  to  be  drunk  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
family  or  the  [)eace.^  Statutory  enai  tinents  in  Connecticut*  re- 
(fuire  fouiity  commissioners  to  pay  10;/  of  the  licpior  fees  into  the 
county  treasury;^  pwhilwt  the  conveying  of  licjuoi's  to  certain 
prohibited  persons  remove  the  former  prohibition  on  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  within  200  feet  of  a  church,  school,  post- 
office,  public  library  or  cemetery  regulate  the  sale  of  liquor  by 
druggists  on  prescriptions,  and  prescribe  the  penalties  for  physi- 
cian or  other  i)erson  violating  the  law;^^  regulate  screens 
in  liquor  saloons  reduce  the  jjenalty  for  entering  places  wheiv 
liquor  is  sold  at  unlawful  hours provide  for  forfeiture  of  liquor 
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license  and  bond  on  the  conviction  of  the  licensee.^^  In  Maine 
the  only  new  liquor  legislation  prescribes  a  fine  of  flOO  and 
costs,  or  60  days'  imprisonment  for  depositing  or  possessing 
intoxicating  liquors  with  intent  to  sell  the  same.^^ 

In  South  Dakota  tho  changes  in  the  excise  law  since  our  last 
report  are  as  follows:  l(»cal  option  questions  can  l>e  submitted 
to  tin*  electors  on  a  ])etition  of  25  fnH^holders  of  the  civil 
division;^"  the  ajq)lication  for  a  license  must  be  signed  by  20 
legal  voters  who  shall  l>e  frei»holdei*s  and  ])ublish<Hl  for  two  wrecks 
in  a  legal  newspai)er  phamiacists  in  no  license  municipalities 
can  only  sell  liquor  on  a  physician's  prevscription,^  and  the  selling 
or  giving  away  of  liquor  to  (^i*tain  persons  is  prohibited.^  In 
1902  Vermont  reversed  her  former  policy  of  prohibition  and  turned 
to  a  license  system  with  local  option  features  by  an  act  ap- 
pi-oved  I)ei\  11,  1902,  and  which  went  into  effect  Mar.  3,  1903. 
Among  the  sjiecial  pi\)vi»ion8  of  this  law  are  the  following:  an 
annual  vote  on  local  option  questions;  towns  are  to  determine 
the  kinds  of  license  issued;  appointment  of  town  license  com- 
missionei*s;  organization,  [K)wers  and  duties;  classification,  issue 
and  revocation  of  licenses;  prosecutions  for  violations  of  law  and 
the  penalties  therefor.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  analysis 
of  liquors  by  the  State  LalH>ratory  at  Burlington.^^ 

The  L(*gislalure  of  Wisccuisin  passed  four  acts  during  the  last 
year  relating  to  the  liquor  traflfic,  as  follows:  the  ccmimissiouer 
of  l;iln)r  is  to  colle*-!  statistics  of  tht*  niannfacture.  sale  and  con- 
sinnjition  <»f  li<|uor  in  the  state,  an<l  penalties  are  pi'escribed  for 
all  refusals  to  give  that  otticial  the  desiml  information;^  special 
charier  cities  un<U»r  ITiOJltH)  population,  in  case  of  petition  for 
aunexntiou  of  tcnritory  without  license,  must  submit  questions 
of  local  option  In^ore  granting  license;^^  the  law  was  amended 
relative  to  selling  to  minors,^  and  provision  made  for  examining 
of  witncHses  in  liquor  cases  bimight  l>efore  justices  of  the 
])ea<  e.-''  In  South  Carolina  the  dispensary  law  has  been  amended 
ivlative  to  stale  constables  api^ointed  for  its  enforcement,*  re- 
garding contracts  for  the  supi)ly  of  liquor  to  the  State  Dis- 
])ensary,-7  l>roviding  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  may  by  petition 
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prevent  the  location  of  a  dispensary  in  the  township  designated 
by  the  county  T)oard,  and  such  township  may  not  be  designate<l 
for  two  years  thereafter,^  and  permitting  wholesale  druggists 
to  sell  alcohol  to  licensed  druggists  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Dispensary.®  In  Florida 
acts  have  been  passed  prohibiting  under  heavy  penalties  the  ship- 
ping of  intoxicating  liquors  into  districts  under  prohibition, 
except  on  order  from  a  bona  fide  purchaser  therein,  such  pen- 
alties also  to  be  imposed  on  common  carriers  and  their  agents  ;^ 
providing  that  the  legality  of  elections  on  the  question  of  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  any  county  is  to  be  tested  in  a  Circuit  Court, 
and  establishing  the  procedure  therefor;^  prohibiting  under  cer- 
tain provisos  the  sale  of  liquor  within  4  miles  of  a  school  except 
in  incorporated  towns  with  a  population  over  500.^2  The  former 
provisions  relating  to  convictions  in  trials  for  unlawful  sale  of 
liquor  are  repealed.^  The  only  change  in  Oklahoma  is  a  provision 
permitting  the  granting  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquors  outside 
of  incorporated  cities,  towns  and  villages  on  the  petition  of  a 
majority  of  resident  freeholders  of  a  congressional  township.^ 

In  Virginia  acts  have  been  passed  relative  to  refunding  license 
fees,  when  an  election  has  resulted  in  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquors;^  providing  for  the  sale  of  wine  at  wholesale  by  manu- 
facturers in  no  license  communities,  the  same  to  be  transported 
outside  the  community  by  common  carriers  permitting  cities 
and  towns  to  pass  laws  regulating  the  liquor  traffic  as  to  hours 
of  closing  saloons  and  use  of  screens;^  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  a  minor  of  18  to  21  to  misrepresent  his  age  in  order  to  obtain 
intoxicating  liquors,^  and  authorizing  justices  of  the  peace  on  a 
complaint  of  a  relative  or  friend  to  commit  to  a  private  sana 
torium  inebriates  or  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  drugs,  also 
prescribing  the  procedure  therein  and  *  providing  for  appeals.^ 
There  were  only  two  pieces  of  legislation  in  Michigan  relating  to 
the  excise  system:  one  providing  that  wine  and  cider  may  be 
manufactured  in  a  prohibition  county  and  sold  at  wholesale  out- 
side of  the  same;*®  the  other  permitting  licensed  wholesale  liquor 
dealers  to  establish  warehouses  and  agencies  for  storage  and  sale 
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of  malt  liquors  in  any  locality  except  prohibition  counties,  and 
fixing  a  warehouse  tax  of  |50.*^ 

In  Delaware  the  only  changes  relate  to  applicants  for  liquor 
licenses  taking  oaths  before  justices  of  the  peace,*^  and  making 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  liquor  sellers  to  furnish  habitual  drunkards 
with  intoxicants  or  to  allow  them  to  loiter  on  the  premises  after 
receiving  a  written  notice  forbidding  it.^  In  Idaho  there  have 
been  but  two  enactments,  one  directing  th«it  the  proceeds  de- 
rived from  liquor  licenses  be  divided  equally  between  munici- 
palities and  school  districts,^  and  the  other  making  it  a  mis- 
demeanor to  sell  alcoholic  liquors  in  less  quantities  than  5  gal- 
lons within  5  miles  of  a  grading  camp  or  kindred  enteri)ri8e, 
employing  over  25  men.*^  Recent  legislation  in  Illinois  makes  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  solicit  unlicensed  persons  to  keep  dramshops 
or  solicit  orders  for  sale  of  liquors,  prescribes  the  penalties  for 
so  doing,  and  provides  that  counties  may  grant  licenses  to 
solicitors.** 

The  enactments  of  Minnesota  provide  that  the  proceeds  of 
liquor  licenses  from  townships  outside  of  incorx>orated  towns 
and  villages  are  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  county  and 
township;*^  that  in  rjise  of  the  death  of  a  person  licensed  to  sell 
intoxicating  liquors,  the  county  or  municipality  may  refund  to 
his  legal  representatives  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  licens<\^  and  that  an  owner  of  real  estate  who 
permits  the  unlawful  sale  of  liquor  thereon  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor.*^ The  only  amendments  to  the  excise  laws  in  Mis 
souri  relate  to  the  payment  of  county  liquor  license  taxes  in 
coin,  legal  tender  or  bank  notes,  on  a  court  order,^  and  provide 
that  liquor  licenses  may  not  be  granted  in  cities  of  the  second 
class  unless  the  petition  therefor  is  indorsed  by  the  mayor  and 
president  of  the  board  of  police  commissioners.^  The  only  legis- 
lation in  Nebraska  relates  to  the  classification  of  license  fees, 
the  granting  of  licenses  by  certain  six^cified  authorities  and  the 
granting  of  permits  to  druggists  to  sell  liquor  for  medicinal, 
mechanical  and  chemical  purposes.^-  The  three  recent  acts  of 
legislation  in  Nevada  provide  that  the  license  fee  for  a  concert 
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saloon  or  dance  hall  shall  be  f  5,000  every  three  months  in  addi- 
tion to  a  retail  liqnor  license;^  that  any  one  selling  intoxicants 
to  minors  or  imbeciles,  or  employing  minors  as  barkeepers  is 
cniilty  of  a  misdemeanor,"  and  that  the  sale  of  liqnor  to  Indians 
be  prohibited.* 

In  New  York  there  have  been  two  acts  passed,  the  most 
inifwrtant  features  of  which  are  provisions  increasing  the 
excise  tax  by  50j<,  of  which  the  state  receives  one  half  and  also 
pays  one  half  of  the  rebates.  The  amount  of  the  bonds  is  also 
increased,  being  in  no  case  less  than  f500,  and  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax  for  one  year  plus  one  half  of  that  amount.^ 
The  law  is  also  amended  in  relation  to  definitions,  special  agents, 
penalties,  convictions  and  many  other  matters.^  In  Oregon  an 
act  has  been  passed  relating  to  the  sale  of  hard  cider  and  providing 
that  licenses  be  granted  for  the  retail  of  liquor  only  on  a  petition 
of  a  majority  of  voters  residing  in  the  precinct  30  days  preced- 
ing the  signing  of  the  petition,  and  prescribing  the  procedure 
therefor.*  In  Pennsylvania  we  have  an  act  permitting  the  court 
to  substitute  another  person  for  a  deceased  applicant  for  license 
to  sell  liquor;®  also  an  act  relative  to  the  penalty  for  selling 
liquor  to  an  habitual  drunkard  within  three  months  after 
notice;^  and  an  enactment  providing  that  on  a  petition  of  two 
relatives  or  friends  and  an  affidavit  of  two  physicians  that  the 
treatment  would  be  beneficial,  the  court  may  commit  persons 
addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor  or  drugs  to  a  hospital  or  asylum, 
not  to  exceed  one  year,  on  security  being  given  for  expenses.^^ 

The  only  amendment  to  the  law  in  West  Virginia  proliibifs 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  without  a  state  license,  provides 
the  procedure  necessary  in  the  case  and  prescribes  the  penalty 
for  violating  the  law.^  In  New  Jersey  it  is  provided  that 
mayors  in  cities  of  100,000  population  are  to  appoint  bipartizan 
boards  of  excise  commissioners  consisting  of  four  members,  who 
shall  serve  for  two  years  and  have  the  sole  power  to  grant 
licenses;  the  license  fees  are  also  provided  for.^  Only  two  acts 
have  been  passed  by  the  California  I^egislature  on  this  subject: 
one  relating  to  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  or  habitual  drunk- 
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ards;*^  and  the  other  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  intoxicants 
to  a  child  under  18  years  of  age,  or  to  permit  such  child  to  enter 
a  saloon  or  public  house  where  liquor  is  sold.^  In  Tennessee  it 
has  been  made  a  misdemeanor  to  send  a  minor  to  buy  or  procure 
intoxicating  liquors,^  or  to  sell,  give  to  or  procure  intoxicants 
for  inmates  of  charitable  or  correctional  institutions.^  *  Sales 
of  liquor  are  prohibited  within  4  miles  of  a  schoolhouse  in  towns 
of  5000  inhabitants^  or  within  the  same  distance  of  any  national 
or  confederate  soldiers  home,^  and  in  prosecutions  for  violating 
such  law  the  payment  of  an  internal  revenue  tax  is  made  prima 
facie  evidence  of  such  sale.'^^  In  Tfexas  a  sale  or  gift  of  intoxi- 
cants to  habitual  drunkards  is  prohibited  provisions  are  made 
relating  to  the  unlawful  sale  of  liquor  in  county,  justice  pre- 
cinct, school  district,  city,  town  or  subdivision  of  county,  pos- 
session of  a  United  States  license  being  made  presumptive  evi- 
den<-e  of  such  salesJ^  The  act  relative  to  giving  prescriptions 
in  local  option  territory  has  been  declared  unconstitutional.^^ 

The  only  amendment  to  the  excise  law  in  New  Mexico  relates 
to  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  IndiansJ*  In  Arizona  it  is 
forbidden  under  certain  provisos  to  grant  licenses  to  sell  liquor 
at  retail  within  6  miles  of  grading  camps  or  public  works  em- 
ploying 25  irien.'^  In  Utah  the  same  prohibitions  are  in  force 
except  as  to  licensed  saloons  established  six  months  before  the 
beginning  of  the  workJ^  The  same  state  also  amends  the  stat- 
utes relative  to  revocation  proceedings.*"  In  Indiana  saloons 
are  prohibited  within  1  mile  of  a  national  or  state  military 
home  or  army  post.*^^  In  Washington  there  have  been  two 
amendments  to  the  law:  one  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell 
intoxicants  within  2000  feet  of  a  reform  school,  normal  school, 
agricultural  college  or  state  school  for  defective  youth 
the  other  prescribes  a  similar  jK^nalty  for  maintaining  a  place 
where  liquors  are  sold  conlrary  to  law,  declares  such  places  com- 
mon nnigances,  and  ])rovidos  the  mode  of  procedure  necessary 
for  their  abatement.^^ 

In  Kansas  an  act  has  been  passed  relating  to  the  sale  of 
liquors  in  drug  stores,  and  regulating  the  fees  of  probate  judges  fw 
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filing  affidavits.^^  Another  act  provides  that  the  attorney  general, 
comity  attorney  or  a  citizen  of  a  county  where  intoxicants  are 
«)ld  contrary  to  law,  may  maintain  an  action  in  the  name  of  the 
state  to  abate  and  enjoin  such  nuisance ;  penalties  are  also  pre- 
scribed.** In  North  Dakota  a  new  enactment  prescribes  the 
method  of  obtaining  druggists  permits  to  sell  liquor,  regulates 
the  sale  of  liquor  under  such  permits  and  regulates  the  life  of 
the  same;®  also  an  act  has  been  passed  giving  a  reward  of  |50 
for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  persons  violating  the  prohibi- 
tion law.**  The  only  recent  amendment  in  Georgia  allows  the 
city  authorities  to  prohibit  Sunday  liquor  selling,  and  prescribes 
a  penalty  for  such  sale.^  There  have  been  two  changes  in  the 
North  Carolina  excise  law :  one  including  in  the  term  "  in- 
ebriate "  all  those  who  through  the  use  of  liquor  become  violent 
or  refuse  to  provide  for  their  families*^;  and  one  regarding  the 
examination,  custody  and  commitment  of  inebriates  to  hospitals, 
the  procedure  therefore,  and  support  of  same.^ 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY^ 

CIIAKLES    V.    CHAPIN    M.  D.    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    HEALTH,  PROVI- 
DENCE R.  I. 

General  supervision.  Tho  first  state  to  «»stablisli  a  central  board 
of  healtli  was  Louisiana  in  1855  followed  bv  Massaehnsetts  in 
ISiM).  Sin<e  then  the  organization  of  state  nnd  territorial  boards 
of  health  has  rapidly  progi^ss(»d  till  in  1002  there  remained  only 
four  stat(»R  or  territories  without  one.  During  the  i)ast  year 
boanls  have  been  oi^anized  in  Arizona,  (Jeorgia  ami  Oregon,  so 
that  Idaho  is  now  the  only  state  without  a  central  sanitary  or- 
<^anization. 

Those  members  of  these  boards  who  are  not  so  by  virtue  of 
some  other  oflice  are  all  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  in  Georgia 
['08  J). 72]  it  is  required  that  one  member  l)e  apfiointed  from  each 
congi-essional  district.  The  (juestion  of  the  quarantine  of  one 
place  against  another  has  Ix^en  one  of  vast  importance  in  the 
Southern  states,  and  the  fact  that  this  board  has  large  quarantine 
power  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
Hocure  ecjual  repi-esentation  of  all  parts  of  the  state  by  providing 
for  a  large  board  appointed  as  above.  In  Oregon  ['0.*^  p.H2]  it  is 
provided  that  in  the  appointment  of  lh(»  six  members  of  the  state 
board  various  sections  of  the  state  shall  Ik»  rei)resented.  The  or- 
ganization adopted  in  Arizona  is  more  in  accord  with  the  modern 
tendency  toward  a  compact  executive.  In  this  territory  ['(VA 
ch.r>5]  the  Board  of  Health  consists  of  thre(»  members,  the  gov- 
eiTior,  the  attorney  general  ami  a  superintendent  of  public  health 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Ivegislative 
rouncil.    In  practice  it  will  doubtless  1r»  found  that  the  superin- 

^Sec  aUo  Governors  Messages  and  Summary  of  Legislation,  030. 
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tendent  will  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  board,  the  ex  officio 
ineiiibers  merely  serving  as  his  advisors. 

The  duties  of  state  boards  of  health  were  at  first  largely 
advisory,  but  of  late  they  have  been  acquiring  more  and  more 
authority,  particularly  in  legislation,  the  direct  control  of  com- 
municable disease  and  the  supervision  of  local  sanitary  officials. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  important  decisions 
against  the  validity  of  granting  legislative  power  to  purely  ap- 
pointive boards  or  officers,  and  though  there  are  practical  reasons 
why  this  should  not  bo  done,  such  powers  continue  to  be  freely 
conferred  by  state  Legislatures.  All  of  the  state  boards  estab- 
lished in  1903  were  invested  with  abundant  authority. to  l^is- 
late,  particularly  in  regard  to  quarantine,  contagious  diseases 
generally,  nuisances  and  the  disposal  of  dead  bodies.  Also  in 
Delaware  ['03  ch.327  §3],  Nebraska  ['03  ch.59  §1]  and  New 
Mexico  ['03  ch.l03]  additional  powers  of  a  similar  nature  were 
given  to  the  already  established  State  Board  of  Health.  In  Dela- 
ware the  state  board  is  given  the  very  broad  authority  to  make 
regulations  concerning  contagious  diseases,  the  removal  of  dead 
bodies  and  such  other  sanitary  matters  as  admit  of  and  may 
best  be  controlled  by  a  universal  rule."  In  New  Mexico  the  central 
board  has  the  authority  conferred  by  the  century  old  Massachu- 
setts law,  which  has  been  so  often  copied,  to  make  "  regulations 
respecting  nuisances,  sources  of  filth  and  causes  of  sickness," 
though  in  most  of  the  states  following  this  form  such  powers  are 
conferred  only  on  the  legislative  branch  of  various  local  govern- 
nienls.  Besides  the  conferring  of  legislative  power  on  the  state 
board,  the  centralizing  tendency  in  sanitary  affairs  is  shown  in 
other  ways. 

Nearly  all  of  the  acts  of  the  year  relating  to  state  boards  invest 
tlieni  with  the  control  of  quarantine.  There  is  often  much  un- 
certainty attaching  to  the  use  of  this  word  even  in  statute  law, 
but  properly,  quarantine  refers  to  the  control  of  communication 
with  infected  cities,  townships  or  districts,  though  it  is  often 
erroneously  applied  to  the  isolation  of  infected  persons  in  their 
homos.   Most  of  the  recent  laws  on  the  subject  place  the  control 
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of  quarantine  with  the  state  board  rather  than  with  local  boards 
where  it  was  formerly  often  lodged.  The  laws  are  sometimes  very 
broad  as  in  Georgia,  where  the  state  board  is  to  have  "  supreme 
authority  "  in  matters  of  quarantine.  This  central  control  is  cer- 
tainly a  distinct  advantage,  and  will  do  away  with  most  of  the 
annoying  and  often  unreasonable  restrictions  on  commerce  which 
were  formerly  the  result  of  every  outbreak  of  yellow  fever.  While 
the  states  are  thus  gradually  assuming  control  of  inland  quaran- 
tine, they  are  transfeiTing  to  the  federal  government  authority 
over  maritime  quarantine  though  no  state  has  taken  this  step 
during  the  year  just  past. 

Most  of  the  state  boards  are  now  given  very  considerable  ex- 
ecutive power  even  in  local  sanitary  management.  Usually  this 
control  in  local  affairs  is  conferred  on  the  state  board  only 
when  the  local  authorities  fail  to  take  i)roper  steps  to  control 
contagious  diseases  or  to  abate  nuisances,  or  are  otherwise  negli- 
gent in  the  performance  of  prescribed  duties.  Georgia  ['03  p.72 
§3],  Indiana  ['03  ch.83],  Nebraska  ['03  ch.59]  and  Oregon  ['03 
p.82  §10]  have  such  provisions,  and  similar  authority  is  granted 
in  Delaware  ['03  ch.327  §3].  In  Arizona  ['03  ch.OS  §10]  the  state 
exercises  a  more  complete  control  in  local  aft'airs,  for  the  county 
superintendent  of  health  is  to  be  subject  to  the  suj)ervisory  con- 
trol of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Health  and  the  territorial 
superintendent  of  health."  In  Nebraska  ['03  ch.59],  in  order  to 
Ixftter  sui)ervi8e  the  local  sanitary  adniinislration,  a  state  sani- 
tary inspector  is  appointed.  But  the  state  can  exercise  the  most 
effective  control  in  loc^l  affairs  by  appointing  the  local  sanitary 
officials.  During  the  year  two  territories  ])rovi(]ed  for  this.  In 
New  Mexico  ['03  ch.l03  §22]  the  Territorial  Board  of  Health  ap- 
points the  county  health  officer  and  his  assistants,  and  in  Okla- 
homa ['03  ch.5]  the  superintendent  of  tlu»  territorial  board  ap- 
points the  superintendent  of  the  county  boards.  In  New  Jersey 
['03  ch.215]  an  entirely  novel  method  has  bwn  inaugurated  of 
exercising  a  central  control  over  local  sanitation.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  successful  sani- 
tary work  is  the  inefficiency  of  local  officials.    To  overcome  thi.s 
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ii  is  proxiih^l  in  New  .IrisfV  lliat  Jifti»r  .Ian.  1.  IIM),"),  i\u  liiral 
IitMTti  Mt'  lii'alili  niav  ajipoini  any  am*  as  liealtli  o(1ir(M*  or  sanitary 
•i:-*|K'riiir  nnli'ss  lu»  lias  a  lici*nsi»  from  tin*  Slatr  UtKU*!  of  Ilt^allli. 
rill"  ^laii*  Iniaril  is  (<»  drtcrniino  tilnrss  h\  i^xaniination.  and  is  \r. 
isMu^  lirouM's  for  liralili  ntlit-crs  and  for  ihrci*  classt^s  <if  saniiar\ 
■us|«^riors.  Tlu'  iliird  (  lass  insporiors  may  scm-v*'  only  in  town- 
ships, lilt'  s*Mond  rlass  in  ninni<  ii>alitic»s  otiirr  than  ritios.  :ind 
:  ht'  til  si  »  lass  ins|n'<  iors  ar(Mdi«>il)h'  fur  ap{M)intnuMit  anywhiMv  in 
•ho  sKiir.  l?i  a  nnniluM'  (»f  states  the  attempt  is  mach'  t(»  (Mluratt* 
hiMlth  niTiirrs  and  nnily  sanitary  work  by  moans  of  associations 
-tr  1  onrVit'ih-rs.  In  Indiana  | '<K>  «'h.s:>  ]  ii  is  mad?*  a  dnty  for<»arh 
ioial  hoard  lo  ln'  roprrsonttMl  at  4-onfrrrnros  called  l)y  tin*  state 
luMi  d  and  I  hi'  «'\pensi's  of  tlie  dtdej;;atc»  are  lo  be  iiai*!  by  ilie  local 
•4o\eriimeni  n-pi csfnfetl.  In  New  M(»xie(»  [*t»:»  cli.H»2  and 
Texas  't'.'S  rli.llt;  the  central  sanitary  authority  has  Imhmi  «jiven 
,L  lieu  diii  x  ill  I  hi'  NiiiM  rvision  id'  the  Siinitary  c4»nditions  in  rail- 
way «ais  and  sleeping;  coaclu's  (»|)erated  within  lh<»  state. 

ill  iii<»si  ot'  I  he  thickly  )»opnlated  states  ])rovision  has  h>n*r  since 
^^^■!^  made  lor  ihc  esi ablishment  of  a  loeal  sanitary  anlhoriiy  ir. 

;  ic>.  'owiiships  and  counties  but  some  of  the  ^Vostern  stales 
•vcic    lii  1-M»;i  SI  ill  iin[irti\  idi'd  with  local  boards.    In  Xi*!>raska 
a.»»l'  .  wlu'i  c  I  he  l  ouni.v  coniniission<M*s  were  jjractically  a 
'itiiii       u-alih.  M  i-*  now  mandatory  that  the  county  commi.'^sioii- 
^^i.'.!  ..Nial»!:sli  .1  lioaid  of  health  of  which  cum  memlH*r  shall 
^  x.v  .iia.  !lu»ni;li  :  he  commissiontM-s  still  ii'tain  tluMr  legis- 

,      I     la    Vikansas  TtKl  ch.H!]  tin'  county  jud;:es  may 
.    x.'s.{'.  )KMid  el"  health.     In  .\ir^.(nia  |*ti:>  v\\A\7i  H\\  the 
V,        v»asi.^;N  of  the  chairman  of  tin*  supervisors,  the 
»v     i:ei  'iie  snperintendeni  of  health  a])pointed  by 
%i  .-^      "i  v*k!ahoina  | »  h.r>|  it  consists  of  the  sujXM* 
.  '  V '.i't  appointed  by   tin*  territorial   boar<l.  a 

It  ' 

,^    »i  !l»e  count  \  commissi(m*M  s  and  the  ehair- 

f,^  ■• ».  i  «t  m  

.    .  o.;i.  xsitmei--.     In  Oi  ej-*.!!  [ '(i:;  ]lSL>  <  S]  the 
.  ,,i  Ml.   ■ 

.    -10  eoimlx  jml;it'  and  th(»  countx  phvsi- 

Mil  "  I'hxsician.  <d'  the  count  v  jrnlp*  alomv 

.,,1.1  dii  r«  V  «"  *  -    ■       .     .  ,     .  '  \  , 

.    .  1  k.  lejrislative  |H.w«'r,  but  not  in 

Mill. I  ^"  ^ 
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Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma  or  Oregon.  In  Washington  ['03 
cjiM]  the  eoiHity  board  already  provided  for  was  given  authority 
to  make  rules  in  rt»g*ard  to  contagious  diseases,  but  these  must 
he  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  Arizona  law 
("03  ch.05  §15]  provides  for  municipal  boards  of  health  to  con- 
sist of  two  members  of  the  city  council  to  be  appointed  by  the 
njayor,  the  city  engineer  and  the  health  officer  who  is  appointed 
by  the  mayor  and  council. 

Vital  statistics.    So  far  as  state  legislation  is  concerned  there 
has  been  very  little  progress  during  the  past  two  yeai-s.    In  fact 
thf^iehas  Iteini  some  regression,  for  Illinois,  which  in  1901  adopted 
5ni  excellent  law  for  the  registration  of  vital  statistics,  in  1903 
p.;nr)]  destroyed  its  value  so  far  as  the  registration  of  deaths 
concerned  by  rej^ealing  the  clause  which  required  a  permit  be- 
^oi-e  burial.    In  Arizona  [H>3  ch.Go  §36-41]  the  health  officers  of 
tiies  and  the  sui)erintendent  of  health  of  counties  are  made  regis- 
^^*Mtion  officers  and  ph^^sicians  and  inidwives  are  to  rejwrt  all 
^^*^itlis  and  births,  and  householdei'S  and  parents  are  also  made 
'""^^ponsible  for  the  reports  of  births  and  deaths.    The  local  health 
^^^cer  is  to  send  a  certified  copy  to  the  county  sui)erintendent  of 
^^^>^alth  and  the  latter  is  to  reix)^  (|uarterly  to  the  territorial 
^^[ierintcndeiit.    A  similar  law  was  enacted  in  Oi-egon  ['03  p.82 
-^^M2j.    Texas   ['03  ch.l35]   added   the  ivgistratitm  of  vital 
^t^atistirs  to  the  duties  of  its    quarantine depai-tment  and  the 
^^;ame  of  the  latter  was  changed  to  the  Department  of  Public 
"^^lealth  and  Vital  Statistics.    The  act  is  not  a  good  one  for  it 
^^lerely  pi-ovidc*s  for  the  returns  of  births  and  deaths  by  midwives 
^^nd  j)hysicians.  and  does  not  retjiiire  a  fK^rmit  for  burial.  Most 
^^f  the  other  acts  of  the  year  relating  to  this  subject  detil  with 
Xninor  matters.    In  North  Dakota  ['03  ch.205]  the  law  was  made 
^nore  explicit  in  liiany  particulai*s  and  wheiv  formerly  thei'e  had 
\yeeu  one  registration  officer  for  each  county,  one  is  provided  for 
t'ach  township  or  county  district.    In  Maine  ['03  ch.203]  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  ivcording  and  ]>rinting  of  old  rei'ords  pre- 
vious to  1892. 

Communicable  diseases,  general.    The  prevalence  of  smallpox  dur- 
ing the  i»<ast  few  years  has  been  productive  of  considerable  le^s- 
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latiou  (lim  ted  ostensibly  against  this  disease  but  actually  against 
all  diseases  of  this  class.  During  1903  Indiana  ['03  ch.83], 
Nevada  ['03  ch.61].  New  Mexico  ['03  ch.l03]  and  Pennsylvania 
['03  ch.58]  enacted  general  laws  on  this  subject  of  which  that 
of  Indiana  is  the  fullest  and  most  explicit.  It  provides  for  the 
reporting  .and  isolation  of  coiuniunicable  diseases,  the  placarding 
and  disinfection  of  i)reinis(s,  school  attendance,  forcible  removal 
to  the  hos[ntal  and  similar  measures.  Many  of  these  matters  had 
previously  received  consideration  in  the  rules  of  the  state  board, 
but  it  was  evidently  deemed  preferable  to  embody  them  in  statute 
law.  8ome  of  the  acts  establishing  central  boards  of  health  pre- 
viously refeiTed  to,  give  the  latter  the  power  of  interfering  in 
the  local  managemenh  of  communicable  diseases,  and  similar 
power  is  given  by  some  of  the  laws  referred  to  under  this  head- 
ing, as  in  Indiana,  and  l^ennsylvania.  In  the  latter  ['03  ch.395] 
if5(),()00  was  set  aside  as  an  emergency  fund  to  be  used  by  the 
state  board  in  the  suppression  of  ej)idemics  beyond  the  ability 
of  (he  local  authorities  to  cheik.  In  Minnesota  ['03  ch.l27] 
it  is  provided  tha(  all  niH-essary  exijenses  incurred  by  a  town, 
borough,  city  or  village  in  the  general  control  of  infectious  disease 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  such  municipality  and  the 
county.  North  Dakota  [1)3  ch.40]  and  Wyoming  ["03  ch.94J 
also  provide  for  the  distribution  of  such  ex])euses  In^tween  the 
township  and  county.  Reports  of  cominunicabte  disease  are 
re(|iiircd  by  statut<*  in  Arizona,  Delaware  ['03  cli.32S].  Indiana, 
New  Mexico  and  North  Dakota.  Pennsylvania  ['03  ch.l32] 
requires  the  disinfect  ion  of  all  schoolhouses  every  two  weeks  by 
a  method  a|>proved  by  the  board  of  health.  Resides  the  above 
legislation,  a  number  of  amendments  in  (existing  statutes  relative 
to  couimunii  able  diseas(»  were  made  in  sc^veral  states. 

Protective  inoculation.  In  Arizona  ['tl3  ch.(;5  ^29]  vaccination 
has  Ikhmi  \i\in\v  (•om]Mils<u y.  In  New  Mexico  [113  ch.l03  §21, 
21)  31  I  th(»  vaceination  of  school  childnMi  is  made  compulsory 
and  the  l(Mal  boar<ls  are  authoriz<Ml  to  vaecinati*  all  per- 
sons. In  Washington  [N)3  eh.t^T)]  the  local  boanls  may  vaccinate 
all  exposed  persons;  but  ^linnesota  ['tK{  (11.290]  now  forbids  the 
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requireiiieut  that  school  children  shall  be  vaciiDated  except  in 
times  of  epidemic,  and  the  n»(iuii*ement  even  then  is  so  limited 
that  it  may  become  worthless.  In  South  Dakota  also  [^03  ch.223] 
the  school  vaccination  law  was  weakened.  In  Massachusetts  how- 
ever a  forward  step  was  made  in  providing  that  the  State  Board 
of  Health  might  produce  and  distribute  antitoxin  and  vaccine 
Ivmiih,  and  in  Oklahoma  ['(!3  ch.2]  12^(10  was  appropriated  for 
the  manufacture  and  free  distribution  of  vaccine  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  Michigan  ['03  ch.116]  and  Texas 
['03  ch.l25]  both  provide  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  hydro- 
phobia in  state  institutions.  In  the  latter  state  f5000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  establishment  of  a  Pasteur  institute  in  connection 
with  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Tuberculosis.    The  fight  against  tuberculosis  continues  to  be 
uppeianost  in  the  minds  of  health  officials  and  the  building  of 
sanatoriums  is  continually  urged  on  state  I^egislatures.  During 
the  year,  Minnesota  ['03  ch.3ir)J  appropriated  f2o,000  for  this  pur- 
lK)se,  Pennsylvania  [H)3  ch.43()l  f8(K)0  (the  siinatorium  to  be  in 
charge  of  state  comniissioiier  of  forestry ),  and  Khode  Island 
[•03  ch.l()9<»]  ►?75,(I(M).    New  1  l;un|)sliire  seeks  to  provide  sana- 
torium facilities  by  authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  to  jmy  for  the  treatment  of  indigent  patients  at  sana- 
toriums.   Tuberculosis  connnissions  have  been  ajipointed  in  Ver- 
mont [-02  ch.llGJ  and  ^Vis(•onsiu  | '03  p.TKJJ,  and  in  the  formei* 
state  ['02  ch.llTJ  i^hysiciniis  ar<*  i(M[uii(Ml  to  r(»port  all  cases  of 
this  disease  to  the  State*  Hoard  of  Health.    In  New  York  [TO 
ch.tviS]  no  sanatorium  slmll  1m»  established  without  the  consent 
of  the  town  board  and  the  supcTvisors  of  the  county. 

Disposition  of  the  dead.  (\)nn(H  ticut  ['ti:j  ch. !"»*.)],  Maine  ['03 
'liiKJ.  1)8]  and  Texas  [•():{  ch.!)."> |  estabjished  boards  for  the 
examination  and  licensing  of  enibalmers,  and  Vermont  [-02 
cli.118]  conferre<l  this ,amhority  on  the  State  Hoard  of  Health. 
In  Michigan  ['0:{  ch.i:»»2|  the  j^owers  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Health 
m  ivj^ani  to  licensing  were  inrn^ised.  Most  of  the  laws  ^ive  the 
lH>ur(|  authority  to  regiihtie  the  mode  in  whi(  h  bodies  shall  be 
pr<?I>ared  for  burial  and  i ransportat i(Mi.    The  State  Hoard  of 
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and  Vermont  in  cara  or  stations,  while  that  of  New  Hampshii-e 
forbids  it  in  cars,  public  buildings  and  on  sidewalks. 

Florida  ['03  ch.l53],  New  Jersey  ['03  ch.45]  and  New  Mexico 
1*03  ch.60]  authorize  certain  of  their  municipalities  to  jirovide  or 
contract  for  the  removal  of  garbage  and  ashes. 

There  was  considerable  legislation  looking  toward  the  preven- 
tion of  the  jK)llution  of  public  waters.    Some  of  this  merely  con- 
siders gross  pollution,  such  as  would  offend  the  senses,  and  often 
the  deposit  of  specified  polluting  substances  as  chemicals,  saw- 
dust or  coaldust  is  forbidden.     Massachusetts    ['03  ch.358], 
Nevada  ['03  p.224]  and  New  York  ['03  ch.539]  have  wisely  estab- 
listied  commissions  to  consider  the  pollution  of  important  waters, 
anil  in  Nevada  the  commission  is  to  cooperate  with  a  similar  com- 
mission in  California.    The  prevention  of  the  transmission  of  dis- 
ea**eby  means  of  water  is  still  more  important.    In  New  Hamp- 
shire ['03  ch.38]  the  State  Board  of  Health  may  forbid  the  use  of 
polluted  water  for  domestic  purposes,  which  gives  it  great  power 
^^orall  corporations  furnishing  water.  Several  states  had  already 
^v^en  their  state  boards  of  health  very  great  control  of  public 
ter  supplies  and  during  the  year  that  of  New  York  was  greatly 
*-*^t:endtHl  ['03  ch.4G8].    Hereafter  in  that  state  no  new  conduits 
works  for  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  any  water  can  be  uuder- 
*^^lven  without  tlie  peniiission  of  the  c<mmussi()iM't  of  health.  In 
^^^niiont  ['02  ch.llS]  the  State  Board  of  Health  was  given  con- 
^^fJerable  aulliority  to  insjiect  and  jrroti»ct  water  supplies  but  not 
^He  i)Ower  to  make  regulations  as  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
V  ork.    Pollution    with    fecal    matter   is    forbidden.    A  ([uite 
Elaborate  act  in  North  Carolina  ['03  cli.iriOJ  jjrovides  for  the 
l^eriodic  insi)ection  of  the  watershed  of  i)ublic  supplies  and  the 
chemical  and  biological  examination  of  the  waters  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Health.    Many  of  the  more  dangt'rous 
forms  of  pollution  are  specifically  forbidden. 

Fires  and  general  safety.  To  guard  against  prairie  lires  ^lontana 
[■03  ch.03]  enacted  a  law  comi)elling  railroad  companies  betwtM^n 
Ap.  15  and  July  1  annually  to  make  a  fire  guard  on  each  side 
of  their  tracks  by  suitably  plowing  and  burning.    The  a<'t  is  care 
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fully  drawn  to  secure  good  work  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
inflicting  undue  hardship  on  the  company.  To  protect  against 
fire  in  urban  communities  South  Dakota  ['03  ch.96]  authorizes 
its  municipalities  to  establish  fire  districts  and  regulate  the  con- 
struction of  wooden  buildings  and  provide  for  their  removal.  New 
Hampshire  ['03  ch.l36]  made  its  building  law  applicable  to  the 
remodeling  as  well  as  construction  of  buildings.  A  number  oi 
laws  were  passed  in  regard  to  fire  escapes  and  means  of  exit,  the 
most  complete  of  which  was  that  of  Indiana  ['03  ch.222],  which 
takes  the  place  of  former  statutes.  It  covers  such  matters  as 
stairways,  doors,  aisles  and  their  freedom  from  obstruction,  thea- 
ter curtains,  external  fire  escapes,  watchmen,  notices  and  alarms 
in  hotels  and  similar  places,  rope  escapes  in  each  room  and  state 
inspection  of  buildings.  One  or  more  of  such  items  or  similar 
ones  are  touched  on  by  laws  in  several  other  states.  Illinois 
['03  p.96]  enacted  that  municipalities  might  provide  for  the  exam- 
inatioij,  licensing  and  regulation  of  elevator  operators.  A  Minne- 
sota law  ['03  ch.l94]  permits  cities  to  establish  a  building  line 
not  over  50  feet  from  the  street  line.-  The  easement  for  this  may 
h(»  ac(iniro(l  by  purrhaso,  ^rrant  or  condemnation,  the  procedure 
for  which  is  prescribed.  The  danger  of  accident  when  gas  is 
turned  off  at  the  meter  in  public  houses  is  a  real  one.  In  Cali- 
fornia ['03  ch.iftG]  it  is  forbidden  to  so  turn  off  gas  in  hotels  and 
similar  places  unless  all  burners  are  provided  with  efficient  auto- 
matic igniters.  In  Virginia  ['03  ch.318]  hotel  keepers  must 
exhibit  ])rin1ed  notic  es  in  regard  to  the  proper  use  of  gas. 

Tenement  houses.  TIk*  leneinent  house  problem  is  only  import- 
ant in  the  larger  cities  and  most  of  all  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Notwithstanding  the  care  that  lias  been  bestowed  on  the  New 
York  law,  it  <1(m\«?  not  long  rtMnain  satisfactory  to  the  parties  inter- 
es((»d.  In  1903  ['03  ch.lTO]  another  long  and  complicated  amend- 
ment was  adopted.  The  Pennsylvania  law  was  also  amended 
|'0;i  (11.57,  S7]  in  many  particulars.  New  Jersey  ['03  ch.l31] 
]>rovi(h'd  for  a  commission  of  five  a])pointed  by  the  governor  to 
invcslji'atc  the  tenement  house  problem.  In  Wisconsin  ['03 
(•li.-031  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  the  state  and 
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local  boards  of  health  are  authorized  to  inspect  tenement  houses, 
tat  are  given  no  authority  over  them. 

Eiplotivcs,  boilers,  miscellaneous.   Utah  ['03  ch.76]  forbids  the 
storing  of  over  500  pounds  of  explosives  within  500  feet  of  a  resi- 
dence or  traveled  road.    In  Illinois  ['03  p.l59]  the  manufacture 
of  high  explosives  within  ^  mile  of  an  inhabited  dwelling  was 
prohibited  absolutely,  but  it  is  now  permitted  if  the  consent 
is  obtained  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  residing  within  the 
half  mile  radius.   The  shipment  of  loaded  firearms  is  forbidden  in 
Idaho  ['03  p.345].    Several  states  passed  laws  relating  to  the 
sale  and  use  of  explosives,  but  they  were  mostly  of  little  general 
interest.   In  South  Carolina  ['03  ch.82]  a  dealer  must  not  sell  a 
powerful  explosive  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  not  to  be  used 
for  killing  fish.    The  injuries  due  to  the  use  of  pistols  in  the  hands 
of  children  have  called  forth  several  acts.   In  Virginia  ['03 
^•186]  it  is  forbidden  to  furnish  firearms  to  a  child  under  12. 
Pennsylvania  ['03  ch.l42]  forbids  the  discharge  of  "  metal  pel- 
by  any  implement  in  the  streets  of  municipalities.   In  South 
^^lina  ['03  ch.79]  the  sale  of  toy  pistols  is  forbidden.  Wiscon- 
cities  ['03  ch.55]may  r^ulate  the  storage  of  nitric  and  other 
''^ing  acids  and  order  buildings  in  the  cities  of  the  fourth  class 
to  be  provided  with  automatic  sprinklers.  Several  states  amended 
*long  ordinary  lines,  their  laws  relating  to  steam  boilers,  steam 
^^ssels  or  other  motor  craft.   Among  the  more  novel  of  the  acts 
'^'^ting  to  public  safety  were  those  of  New  York  ['03  ch.494]  and 
^'orth  Dakota  ['03  ch.81]  regulating  leaving  on  premises  or 
Siviiig  to  children  samples  of  drugs,  medicines  or  chemicals,  and 
^'  California  ['03  ch.232]  and  Michigan  ['03  ch.l25]  requiring  the 
to  fence  abandoned  shafts  or  excavations. 
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FOOD  LEGISLATION! 

^»  D.  BIGELOW,  BUREAU  OP  CHEMISTRY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 

OP  AGRICULTURE 

During  the  last  meeting  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  various  states 
amount  of  food  legislation  enacted  was  considerable.  The 
^^tent  and  nature  of  the  changes  made  in  the  laws  were  such  as 
indicate  a  somewhat  unsettled  condition,  though  there  is  on 
^Ae  whole  a  decided  gain  in  uniformity.  The  great  question  as  to 
"Whether  the  benefits  of  food  legislation  can  best  be  secured  by  one 
general,  comprehensive  law,  or  by  a  series  of  laws  of  less  extent 
lias  not  yet  been  settled. 

Xn  states  enacting  legislation  of  some  importance  for  the  first 
"time  it  is  noticeable  that  comprehensive  laws  are  now  usually 
enacted  as  in  the  case  of  Idaho  ['03  p.95]  and  Wyoming  ['03 
C3h.82].   On  the  other  hand,  states  which  have  begun  with  a  series 
of  laws,  each  of  which  regulates  one  or  two  classes  of  foods  only, 
liave  continued  with  legislation  of  that  nature,  increasing  or 
^.mending  the  legislation  by  separate  enactments  as  it  was  found 
necessary.   It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  Minnesota  ['03  ch.l63], 
which  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  separate  food  laws,  has  en- 
acted a  law  which,  while  it  does  not  replace  or  include  the  various 
minor  laws  heretofore  enforced,  may  still  be  regarded  in  a  certain 
sense  as  a  general  food  law,  and  which  embraces  many  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  national  food  bill  which  has  attracted 
so  much  attention  during  recent  years.   Many  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  national  bill  just  referred  to  are  also  embodied  in 
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recent  legislation  in  New  York  ['03  ch.524],  North  Dakota 
£'03  eh.6]  and  Utah  ['03  ch^5]. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  that  have  been  found  for  special 
legislation  for  individual  subjects  is  the  fact  that  opposition  to 
such  legislation  is  scattered,  and  there  is  not  the  likelihood  of  its 
being  concentrated  that  obtains  in  the  case  of  a  law  whose  pro- 
visions include  a  large  number  of  classes  of  foods.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  system  for  the  enforcement  of  a  number  of  separate 
laws  is  much  more  complicated  than  in  the  case  of  a  single  com- 
prehensive law. 

A  tendency  is  noticeable  in  the  direction  of  making  the  laws 
more  flexible  and  giving  the  authorities  charged  with  their  en- 
forcement a  certain  amount  of  latitude  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  meet  new  conditions.  Where  this  plan  is  followed  such  offi-' 
cers  are  charged  with  establishing  standards.  Such  authority, 
however,  has  always  met  with  violent  opposition,  a  large  element 
claiming  that  the  placing  of  the  authority  to  establish  standards 
in  the  hands  of  authorities  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  was  delegating  legislative  authority.  This  question  has  been 
finally  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a 
decision  which  has  just  been  handed  down,  in  which  it  is  ruled 
that  the  law  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  fix  stand- 
ards for  tea  is  entirely  constitutional  and  proper.  This  decision 
will  influence  materially  food  legislation  in  general,  both  national 
and  state. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  to  consider  more  carefully  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  officers  charged  with  enforcing  the  law.  It  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  in  too  many  eases  in  the  past  such  positions 
have  been  regarded  as  a  I'eward  for  politicians.  In  some  in- 
stances men  have  been  appointed  who  did  not  have  the  degree  of 
familiarity  with  the  requirements  of  either  the  public  or  the  trade 
which  the  position  would  seem  to  demand.  The  tendency,  there- 
fore, to  remove  the  administration  of  the  law  as  far  as  possible 
from  politics  is  one  that  should  be  welcomed. 

In  several  states,  which  have  recently  enacted  for  the  first  time 
important  measures  relating  to  the  purity  of  foods,  the  chemical 
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work  haB  been  placed  by  law  in  the  hands  o*  the  chemist  of  the 
agricnitnral  experiment  station  or  state  university.  Such  di»- 
poeition  of  the  work  seems  to  gain  in  favor  at  the  present  time. 
Till  a  few  years  ago  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  was  the 
only  one  charged  with  the  state  work  in  the  examination  of  foods. 
During  recent  years,  however,  the  same  plan  has  been  followed 
in  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  the 
more  recent  legislation  in  Idaho,  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming 
'makes  the  chemical  work  for  those  states  also  the  duty  of  the 
officers  of  the  experiment  station  or  university.  In  states  where 
a  large  appropriation  can  not  be  given  for  this  work  much  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  having  the  work  done  under  such  auspices  since 
it  can  be  done  much  more  economically  in  a  well  established 
laboratory  such  as  is  found  in  most  of  our  state  experiment  sta- 
tions and  universities  than  it  can  be  in  a  small  laboratory  estab- 
lished  specially  for  that  purpose. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  officers  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  food  laws  are  paid  a  stated  salary,  either  annually  or, 
as  often  occurs  in  the  case  of  inspectors,  daily  for  the  time  em- 
ployed. In  very  few  cases  fees  may  be  charged,  depending  on 
the  number  of  prosecutions  or  the  number  of  samples  taken.  It 
is  to  be  deplored  that  one  of  the  recent  laws  [N.  D.  '03  ch.6]  pro- 
vides that  sheriffs  shall  serve  as  food  inspectors  and  be  compen- 
sated by  fees  and  mileage,  which  must  necessarily  depend  on  the 
extent  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Most  states  have  on  their  statute  books  old  laws  prohibiting  the 
adulteration  of  food  in  such  general  terms  that  no  conviction  is 
possible.  In  recent  years  there  is  little  legislation  of  that  nature, 
though  such  a  law  has  been  passed  in  Florida  ['03  ch.65].  The 
enforcement  of  this  law  has  been  rendered  even  more  impossible 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  by  the  provision  that  conviction 
can  not  be  secured  if  the  accused  can  show  that  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  the  product  he  was  selling,  and  could  not 
with  reasonable  diligence  obtain  such  knowledge. 

The  advisability  of  requiring  canners  to  brand  their  wares  with 
the  date  of  manufacture  has  been  seriously  contemplated  in 
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several  states,  and  in  Idaho  ['03  p.95]  it  has  been  required  by 
law.  The  attorney  general  of  the  state,  however,  has  rendered  an 
opinion,  based  on  a  technicality  that  this  provision  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

One  of  the  subjects  to  which  a  very  large  amount  of  attention 
has  been  paid  during  recent  years  is  that  of  preservatives.  The 
attention  which  has  been  given  to  this  matter  in  England  and 
the  legislation  in  Germany  have  done  much  to  awaken  popular 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  action  of  several  of  the  Legislatures 
and  officers  charged  by  the  laws  of  the  various  states  to  establish 
standards  has  greatly  increased  such  interest.  A  strong  desire 
is  evidenced  on  every  hand  for  information  regarding  the  whole- 
someness  of  preservatives  and  regarding  their  effect  on  nutrition, 
and  Congress  has  included  in  the  appropriation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  fund  for 
the  study  of  this  question.  The  results  of  the  work,  which  has 
now  been  under  way  for  something  more  than  a  year,  will  doubt- 
less greatly  influence  food  legislation  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  other  countries  on  the  subject  of  chemical  preserv^atives. 

During  the  last  year  aside  from  the  decisions  of  food  commis- 
sioners and  other  authorities  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
food  laws  Minnesota  ['03  ch.260]  has  forbidden  the  use  of  in- 
jurious preservatives  or  those  which  tend  to  conceal  decay; 
Pennsylvania  ['03  ch.254]  has  forbidden  the  use  of  formaldehyde 
and  sodium  fluorid  and  has  restricted  the  use  of  boric  acid  in 
foods  to  i^;  North  Dakota  ['03  ch.6]  has  forbidden  the  use  of 
preservatives  altogether;  and  Utah  ['03  ch.97]  has  increased  the 
list  of  preservatives  previously  prohibited. 

A  tendency  in  the  direction  of  safeguarding  the  milk  supply 
is  specially  noticeable,  and  the  standards  of  composition  for  milk 
as  well  as  the  sanitary  regulations  regarding  the  keeping  of  cows 
and  the  management  and  care  of  dairies  are  being  made  more 
stringent.  As  illustrations  of  this,  may  be  mentioned  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey  ['03  ch.l26]  and  Wisconsin  ['03  ch.G7]. 

The  sentiment  favoring  the  enactment  of  a  national  food  law 
has  greatly  strengthened  during  the  last  year,  and  a  bill,  which 
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has  met  with  very  little  open  opposition,  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  has  been  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate. 
Up  to  the  time  of  this  writing  it  has  not  been  brought  to  a  vote 
in  the  Senate.  In  the  same  connection  may  be  mentioned  a  law 
regarding  imported  foods  which  was  passed  by  Congress  at  its 
last  meeting  [U.  S.  '03  ch.1008].  This  bill  is  being  enforced  by 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Congress  at  the  present  meeting  has  indicated  its  interest  in  the 
matter  by  increased  appropriations  for  its  enforcement.  The  ex- 
perience in  enforcing  this  bill  has  brought  out  more  strongly  than 
ever  the  necessity  of  an  interstate  food  law  since  it  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  where  adulterated  foods 
are  forbidden  admission  into  the  United  States,  the  various  sub- 
stances used  for  their  preparation  are  sometimes  brought  into 
the  country  and  mixed  here  by  agents  who  were  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  import  them  already  mixed.  The  experience  thus 
gained,  therefore,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  benefits 
incident  to  such  legislation  can  not  be  fully  attained  without  the 
assistance  of  a  federal  interstate  law. 
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Twenty  «tates  and  territories  passed  laws  on  the  above  subject 
during  1903,  in  addition  to  an  important  federal  law  enacted  to 
facilitate  interstate  trade  in  domestic  animals.  Congress  also 
voted  f500,000  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  out  the  outbreak  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease  which  raged  in  some  of  the  New  England 
states  during  the  winter  of  1902-3. 

A  synopsis  of  the  laws  in  detail  is  as  follows : 

United  States.  An  act  approved  Feb.  2,  1903,  transfers  to  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  certain  powers  in  regard  to  regulating 
commerce  in  domestic  animals,  which  were  conferred  on  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  by  the  federal  law  of  1884  creating  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  new  law  enables  the  secretary 
of  agriculture  to  regulate  interstate  traffic  in  animals  in  regard 
to  their  inspection  for  communicable  diseases,  and  puts  an  end 
to  the  present  system  whereby  fees  are  exacted  for  this  purpose 
by  state  officials.  Section  2  of  the  new  law  gives  the  secretary 
of  agriculture  power  to  make  regulations  governing  the  foreign 
and  interstate  trade,  and  also  to  seize  and  quarantine  or  destroy 
material,  such  as  forage,  meats,  hides  etc.,  whenever  necessary 
to  ])n»v(Mit  the  spread  of  contagion. 

(Uilifoniia.  An  act  approved  Mar.  24,  1903,  creates  the  office 
of  state  shoop  inspector  and  makes  the  state  veterinarian  the 
inc\nuluMit  of  the  office  ex  officio  without  additional  salary. 
Prartical  sheep  men  may  be  appointed  as  deputies  in  each  county 
at  a  salary  of  :f4  a  day,  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  sheep  ex- 
aniined.  All  shee])  must  be  examined  twice  a  year,  and  any  found 
diseastnl  in\ist  be  quarantined.  Unsound  or  scabby  sheep  can  not 
be  moveil  witho\it  a  ])ermit.  Owners  neglecting  to  dip  sheep 
within  15  days  after  written  order  from  inspector  shall  be  fined 
flOO  to  |25().  Kwes  with  lambs  need  not  be  dipped  from  Dec. 
15  to  May  15,  b\it  they  must  be  quarantined  and  those  infected 
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with  scab  hand-dressed.  Persons  in  charge  of  sheep  refusing  to 
give  information  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punished 
by  fine.  Transportation  companies  are  enjoined  under  penalty 
from  moving  sheep  without  certificate.  Deputy  inspectors  have 
power  to  arrest  violators  of  the  law. 

Colorado.  An  act  approved  Ap.  6,  1903,  establishes  a  state 
board  of  stock  inspection  commissioners,  prescribing  their  duties 
and  powers  in  connection  with  the  inspection  of  live  stock  and 
suppression  of  diseases.  The  commissioners,  of  whom  there  are 
nine,  five  cattle  men,  three  sheep  men  and  one  horse  man,  are 
appointed  by  the  governor,  each  for  two  years.  They  are  not 
to  receive  any  salary  or  emolument  whatsoever.  The  board 
shall  elect  its  president  and  treasurer  from  among  its  own 
members.  The  secretary  shall  receive  |1500  a  year  and  must 
devote  his  whole  time  to  his  duties.  A  stenographer  is  also  pro- 
vided for  at  a  salary  of  f900  a  year.  The  board  has  power  to 
appoint  the  necessary  brand  and  sanitary  inspectors  at  a  salary 
not  exceeding  flOO  a  month,  also  a  state  veterinary  surgeon  at 
11500  a  year  and  necessary  expenses.  The  board  may  make  the 
necessary  regulations  for  quarantine,  importations  etc.  and  im- 
pose inspection  fees ;  it  may  order  diseased  stock  to  be  destroyed 
without  compensation  and  secure  evidence  on  oath.  Animals  to 
be  shipped  out  of  the  state  must  first  be  inspected,  and  it  is  un- 
lawful for  railroads  to  ship  animals  without  inspection  certifi- 
cate, the  method  of  such  inspection  being  set  forth.  There  is  a 
penalty  for  shipping  animals  other  than  those  described  in  the 
certificate  of  inspection.  It  is  unlawful  for  an  inspector  to  issue 
a  false  certificate.  Inspector  shall  hold  animals  not  l>elonging 
to  shippers,  which  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  board,  the  pro- 
ceeds going  into  the  estray  fund.  No  claims  shall  l)e  allowe'd 
from  the  estray  fund  after  three  years.  Acts  of  1881,  1885,  1893 
and  1890.  being  in  conflict  with  the  above  law,  are  repealed. 

An  act  approved  Ap.  14,  1903,  appropriated  |2100  to  pay  out- 
standing certificates  issued  by  the  State  Veterinary  Sanitary 
Board,  describing  the  method  of  paying  the  same. 

Florida.  An  act  approved  June  6,  1903,  authorizes  the  board 
of  truBtees  of  the  UDiversity  of  Florida  to  inveftUgate 
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of  domestic  animals,  prescribe  rules,  etc.  The  board  may  employ 
a  properly  qualified  veterinarian.  The  duties  and  powers  of 
board  and  veterinarian  shall  be  controlled  as  far  as  applicable 
by  the  laws  regulating  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  state 
health  officers. 

Idaho.  An  act  approved  Feb.  17,  1903,  amends  portions  of  a 
law  of  1901.  In  section  16,  provisions  covering  the  inspection 
regulations  and  charges  on  sheep  entering  the  state  are  changed 
so  as  not  to  apply  to  sheep  passing  through  on  railroad  cars. 
Other  minor  changes  in  the  mode  of  inspection  are  also  intro- 
duced, including  the  discontinuance  of  the  deposit  of  f  10  per  3OO0 
head  required  with  each  application  for  inspection.  The  penalty 
for  violating  the  section  in  question  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
imprisonment,  as  an  option,  as  well  as  the  fine.  Section  17  is 
changed  by  omitting  entirely  the  first  portion  and  by  broadening 
the  clause  respecting  the  seizure  of  the  sheep  for  violating  the 
preceding  section  so  as  to  include  not  only  section  16,  but  the 
whole  act. 

An  act  approved  Feb.  17, 1903,  amends  section  1  of  a  law  of  1901 
relative  to  quarantine,  by  adding  a  clause  whereby  the  governor 
is  authorized  to  proclaim  quarantine  only  on  certification  in  writ- 
ing from  the  state  sheep  inspector.  The  maximum  penalty 
for  violating  quarantine  regulations  is  also  raised  from  f 1000  to 
15000. 

An  act  approved  Mar.  6,  1903,  amends  a  law  of  1901  relative 
to  the  compensation  of  the  state  sheep  inspector.  In  addition  to 
the  salary  of  fl200  a  year  the  new  law  provides  for  mileage  at 
the  rate  of  10  cents  a  mile,  the  total  of  which  is  not  to  exceed 
flOOO  a  year. 

An  act  approved  Mar.  10,  1903,  provides  a  penalty  for  importing 
or  driving  into  the  state  diseased  animals  or  for  allowing  such 
animals  to  run  at  large,  or  for  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of 
them  (without  reference  to  any  civil  action  for  damages  which 
may  be  instituted),  and  sets  forth  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace 
in  regard  to  impounding  and  destroying  diseased  animals,  to- 
gether with  fees  for  same 
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MtMsachusetts.  An  act  approved  Jan.  31,  1903,  appropriates 
97000  for  the  compensation  of  inspectors  of  animals.  An  act  ap- 
proved Feb.  13,  1903,  appropriates  f 58,000  for  exterminating  con- 
tagions diseases  among  domestic  animals.  An  act  approved  May 
5, 1903,  amends  R.  L.  ch.  90  §  31  relating  to  the  tuberculin  test  by 
adding  that  the  tests  as  prescribed  shall  be  made  free  of  charge. 
A  resolve  approved  May  26, 1903,  appropriates  f40,000  to  pay  for 
animals  destroyed  in  exterminating  foot  and  mouth  disease,  this 
being  additional  to  the  amount  paid  by  the  United  States. 

Minnesota.  An  act  approved  Ap.  8,  1903,  amends  the  law  of 
1901  in  regard  to  slaughter  and  appraisal  of  diseased  animals. 
The  amount  of  the  appraisal  is  to  be  paid  by  the  state  or  munici- 
pality ordering  the  killing,  instead  of  one  fifth  by  the  place  where 
the  animal  was  kept  and  four  fifths  by  the  state.  The  limit  of 
appraisal  for  a  tuberculous  cow  is  changed  from  f40  to  f35,  and 
a  limit  of  f75  placed  on  a  glandered  horse;  glanders  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  law.  The  old  law  provided  for  two  sets 
of  experts,  one  for  killing  and  one  for  appraising.  The  new  law 
combines  the  two  and  provides  for  3  experts  only,  one  to  be  chosen 
by  city  board  of  health,  one  by  the  owner  and  one  by  the  two 
already  chosen ;  in  case  the  owner  fails  to  name  one  the  city  board 
may  appoint.  The  experts  moreover  must  be  actually  present 
at  the  killing. 

An  act  approved  Ap.  22,  1903,  establishes  a  live  stock  sanitary 
board,  prescribing  its  duties,  powers,  etc.  It  shall  consist  of  five 
members,  three  stockmen  and  two  veterinary  surgeons,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  The  board  shall  meet  at  St  Paul  and 
shall  elect  its  necessary  officers  and  employees.  Local  boards  of 
health  are  required  to  cooperate  with  the  board  when  so  directed 
by  the  latter.  The  authority  conferred  on  the  former  State  Board 
of  Health  is  transferred  to  the  present  one,  and  all  books,  papers 
etc.  must  be  turned  over.  The  board  may  issue  quarantine  orders, 
condemn  cattle  to  be  slaughtered  and  take  other  measures  neces- 
sary to  suppress  disease.  All  such  rules  shall  be  recorded  and 
published  in  a  newspaper.  Animals  killed  by  order  of  the  board 
are  to  be  appraised  and  paid  for,  the  mode  of  paying  both 
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appraisement  and  post-mortem  being  set  forth^  also  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  cost  of  slaughtering  and  quarantine  of  diseased  ani- 
mals. The  board  has  power  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath  and 
must  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor. 

Montana.  An  act  approved  Feb.  24,  1903,  amends  P.  C.  §  3033, 
3039  relating  to  treating  diseased  sheep  by  making  it  the  duty  of 
the  deputy  inspector  to  personally  conduct  the  measures  for  eradi- 
cating the  disease. 

Nevada.  An  act  approved  Mar.  13,  1903,  provides  that  on 
application  of  10  citizens  the  governor  may  proclaim  quarantine 
against  any  other  state  or  district  where  disease  exists,  not,  how- 
ever, to  apply  to  animals  traveling  by  rail  through  the  state  with 
the  permission  of  the  United  States  government.  The  governor 
is  empowered  to  employ  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  investigate  dis- 
eases of  live  stock.  A  penalty  is  imposed  for  violating  the  quar- 
antine laws. 

New  Mexico.  An  act  approved  Feb.  12,  1903,  amends  two  sec- 
tions of  C.  L.  '97,  (one  referring  to  slaughtering  and  appraising 
diseased  cattle  and  the  other  to  levying  tax  or  issuing  bonds  in 
case  of  epidemic),  by  including  Texas  fever,  which  was  expressly 
excepted  in  the  old  law,  among  the  other  contagious  diseases  over 
which  the  Cattle  Sanitary  Board  may  exercise  authority. 

An  act  approved  Mar.  14,  1903,  amends  C.  L.  '97  §  160  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  persons  on  the  Sheep  Sanitary  Board  from 
three  to  five.  It  also  promulgates  a  number  of  new  rules  con- 
cerning sheep,  as  follows:  Sanitary  inspection  of  sheep  entering 
or  leaving  the  territory  is  unnecessary  after  they  have  been  in- 
spected by  the  United  States  Government.  A  record  must  be  kept 
of  all  sheep  imported  and  an  examination  made  of  all  sheep  ex- 
ported. A  fee  of  5  cents  a  head  is  imposed  on  all  sheep  brought 
into  the  territory  to  graze.  Owners  of  scabby  or  otherwise 
diseased  sheep  are  subject  to  a  penalty.  The  board  is  authorized 
to  levy  an  annual  tax  on  the  assessed  value  of  all  sheep  in  the 
territory. 

Neic  York.  An  act  approved  Jan.  23,  1903,  appropriates  flO,- 
000  for  suppressing  contagious  diseases  of  domestic  animals. 
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North  CarolUia.  An  act  ratified  Feb.  11,  1903,  prohibits  dis- 
eased hogs  in  certain  localities  from  running  at  large,  the  owners 
in  snch  case  being  subject  to  penalty.  If  such  hogs  die  the  owners 
must  at  once  bury  or  bum  the  carcasses. 

Pennsylvania.  An  act  approved  Mar.  25,  1903,  deals  with  re- 
pressing tuberculosis  of  cattle.  Provision  is  made  for  inspecting 
meat  and  carcasses,  disposing  of  diseased  carcasses,  appointing 
appraisers  when  necessary,  and  the  method  of  paying  the  amount 
of  the  appraisal  to  the  owners.  An  act  approved  May  15,  1903, 
appropriates  |25,000  for  preventing  tuberculosis  and  other  dis- 
eases of  domestic  animals,  the  work  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board. 

South  Carolina.  An  act  approved  Feb.  21,  1903,  prohibits  the 
importation  of  stock  suffering  from  contagious  diseases.  Viola- 
tion of  this  law  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. 

South  Dakota.  An  act  approved  Feb.  16,  1903,  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  sheep  to  enter  the  state  unless  written  notice  has  been 
given  to  the  sheep  inspector.  The  inspector  shall  then  examine 
the  sheep,  and  if  any  are  diseased  they  shall  be  quarantined  not 
exceeding  90  days  and  treated  before  certificate  can  be  issued. 
An  act  approved  Mar.  9,  1903,  amends  P.  C.  §  2990  by  raising  the 
salary  of  the  state  veterinary  surgeon  from  f 1200  to  f 1500  a  year. 

Texas.  An  act  approved  Mar.  31,  1903,  exempts  certain  coun- 
ties from  the  operation  of  P.  C.  ch.4  t.  17  relating  to  contagious 
diseases  among  animals. 

Utah.  An  act  approved  Mar.  9,  1903,  establishes  the  State 
Board  of  Sheep  Commissioners  and  creates  the  oflice  of  state 
sheep  inspector.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  be  woolgrowers ; 
they  shall  be  appointed  biennially  by  the  governor  and  shall  rc»- 
ceive  f3  a  day  and  traveling  expenses  while  serving  on  the  board. 
The  state  sheep  inspector  shall  also  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  receive  a  salary  of  $1500  and  traveling  expenses.  The  board 
may  appoint  a  secretary  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  J750,  make 
rules  and  regulations,  and  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.    The  amount  of  the  annual  sheep 
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tax,  not  to  exceed  4  mills  on  |1,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board.  The 
state  sheep  inspector  shall  superintend  the  enforcement  of  all 
rules,  etc.  and  may  with  the  consent  of  the  board  appoint  deputies 
at  |5  a  day  and  traveling  expenses,  to  assist  him.  He  must  keep  a 
complete  record  of  all  sheep  in  the  state  and  report  to  the  board 
as  often  as  requested.  Sheep  may  not  pass  from  one  district  to 
another  without  a  certificate  of  inspection.  Owners  must  notify 
inspector  of  the  existence  of  scab  or  any  other  contagious  disease. 
Sheep  that  are  diseased,  or  have  been  exposed  to  contagion,  shall 
be  quarantined  at  expense  of  owners.  All  sheep  must  be  periodi- 
cally dipped  when  ordered  by  the  board ;  formulas  of  a  lime  and 
sulfur,  also  a  tobacco  and  sulfur  dip  are  given.  A  penalty  is  im- 
posed for  refusing  to  dip  or  for  infringing  any  other  rules  or 
regulations  of  the  board.  Owners  must  give  10  days  notice  to  in- 
spector before  sheep  can  enter  the  state,  sheep  in  transit  on  care 
excepted.  Scabby  sheep  can  not  be  moved  without  written  permit 
from  inspector.  The  governor  may  prohibit  importations  from 
any  place  outside  the  state  where  disease  exists.  The  law  defines 
procedure  by  state  auditor  in  paying  deputy  inspectors  for  ser- 
vices, and  provides  penalty  for  violating  provisions  of  the  act. 

Vermont,    An  act  approved  Dec.  10,  1902,  creates  a  board  o* 
cattle  commissioner  and  defines  its  duties  and  powers.  T)3^ 
board  shall  consist  of  three  members,  one  practical  farmer  an^ 
two  veterinarians,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.   They  shal  ^ 
receive  ?3  a  day  and  expenses.   The  board  has  power  to  quar^' 
antine  cattle  on  entering  the  state  except  those  in  transit  oi^ 
cai*s,  and  to  apply  the  tuberculin  test.    A  fine  of  f50  for  eacl» 
animal  is  imposed  for  violating  this  quarantine  law.  Owners  maj^ 
request  board  to  examine  cattle  suspected  of  disease,  and  the 
board  may  also  investigate  cases  of  contagious  disease  wherever 
thought  to  exist,  and,  if  necessary,  institute  quarantine  and  other 
measures  for  extermination.   Animals  ordered  to  be  killed  shall 
be  appraised,  the  owners  to  receive  SO^  and  the  hide.   A  penalty 
is  imposed  on  owners  for  disposing  of  animals  known  to  be  tuber- 
culous or  suffering  from  any  other  contagious  disease.  The  board 
must  send  report  to  governor  annually. 
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An  act  approved  Dec.  12,  1902,  provides  that  Vermont  cattle 
Bobjected  to  the  tuberculin  test  in  any  part  of  Massachusetts 
which  does  not  accept  a  Vermont  test,  and  condemned  thereunder, 
Bhall  be  sold  for  the  highest  price  obtainable  and  a  report  sent 
by  the  owners  to  the  board.  The  owners  shall  be  reimbursed  to 
the  extent  of  80^  of  the  purchase  price  less  the  amount  realized 
by  the  sale.  The  board  shall  request  a  certificate  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts authorities  giving  cause  of  rejection,  etc.  Butchers 
slaughtering  cattle  purchased  in  Vermont  and  found  to  be  tuber- 
culous shall  be  indemnified  in  like  manner  after  reporting  to  the 
board.  A  fine  is  imposed  on  all  persons  making  a  false  statement 
in  a  report. 

Washington.  An  act  approved  Feb.  27,  1903,  amends  the  law 
of  1895  relating  to  the  state  veterinary  surgeon  by  allowing  him 
such  clerical  assistance  and  other  office  incidentals  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  law  also  adds  two  new  sections  defining  quar- 
antine and  enjoining  all  veterinarians  in  the  state,  under  penalty, 
to  report  all  cases .  of  contagious  disease  coming  to  their 
knowledge. 

An  act  approved  Mar.  16,  1903,  prohibits  importing  domestic 
animals  unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  health  and  an 
official  permit.  Breeding  and  dairy  cattle  must  submit  to  the 
tuberculin  test.  Animals  brought  into  the  state  for  exhibition 
purposes  are  exempt,  unless  sold  to  remain  in  the  state.  Viola- 
tion of  this  law  is  a  misdemeanor. 

Wisconsin.  An  act  approved  Mar.  21,  1903,  amends  a  law  of 
X901  relating  to  slaughtering  and  appraising  diseased  animals 
ty  adding  a  clause  whereby  the  slaughter  of  appraised  animals 
may, be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  state  veterinarian,  or 
liis  assistant,  or  any  member  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board. 
TThis  is  in  addition  to  the  local  health  officer,  or  the  chairman 
of  the  town  board,  as  was  formerly  provided. 

An  act  approved  May  6,  1903,  governs  the  importation  of  range 
or  western  horses.  They  must  not  enter  the  state  unless  inspected 
and  certified  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  be  free  from  disease. 
The  method  of  preparing  the  certificates  is  set  forth.  Horses 
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entering  without  certificate  shall  be  quarantined,  and,  if  found 
diseased,  shall  be  slaughtered  at  the  expense  of  the  owners. 
Suspected  horses,  though  certified  on  entrance  into  state,  may 
be  subsequently  examined.  The  law  shall  not  apply  to  horses 
passing  through  the  state  which  are  unloaded  for  feeding  for  a 
less  period  than  48  hours.  Violations  of  this  law  are  punishable 
by  fine. 

An  act  approved  May  9,  1903,  amends  S.  '98  §  1492a  relating 
to  duties  of  local  health  boards  and  powers  of  the  state  veter- 
inarian by  adding  a  penalty  of  f 25  to  f 200,  or  imprisonment  aot 
less  than  30  days  for  removing  a  quarantined  animal  withoi>^ 
permission.   A  clause  is  added  stating  that  local  health  office"^ 
shall  be  removed  from  oflSce  for  failure  to  cooperate  in  the  wo:^^ 
of  eradicating  contagious  diseases. 

An  act  approved  May  13,  1903,  amends  S.  '98  §1492  relatit^ 
to  the  state  veterinarian  by  stating  that  he  shall  be  a  gradual 
of  a  veterinary  college,  that  his  permanent  oflSce  shall  be  at  th^ 
capitol,  and  that  he  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  dutie?^ 
of  his  office. 

An  act  approved  May  20,  1903,  amends  S.  '98  ch.  12  §170  b^ 
raising  the  salary  of  the  state  veterinarian  from  |2000  to  f 2250. 

Wyoming,  An  act  approved  Feb.  18,  1903,  enables  owners  oWZ^ 
domestic  animals  to  call  on  the  state  veterinarian  to  investigated 
any  case  of  contagious  disease,  creates  the  veterinarian's  special 
contingent  fund  of  foOO  a  year  and  describes  its  uses,  and  calls^ 
for  a  special  report  to  the  governor  from  the  veterinarian  giving  ' 
details  of  the  work  of  the  latter's  office. 

An  act  approved  Feb.  20, 1903,  authorizes  the  respective  boards 
of  live  stock  and  sheep  commissioners  to  accept  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. The  inspectors  of  the  national  government  are  invested 
with  the  same  authority  as  the  state  veterinarian  or  state  in- 
spectors and  may  call  on  peace  officers  for  assistance. 

An  act  approved  Feb.  23,  1903,  amends  R.  S.  §  157  by  raising 
the  salary  of  the  state  veterinarian  from  J1200  to  |1800,  and 
by  decreasing  the  veterinarian's  contingent  fund  from  fl200  to 
$000. 
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Irrigation      R.  P.  Teele 

Land  Drainage      G.  G.  Elliott 


IRRIGATION! 

R.  P.  TEELE,  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  IRRIGATION  INVESTIGATIONS,  U.  S. 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Public  control 

The  most  marked  feature  of  irrigation  l^islation  in  1903  was 
the  extension  of  public  control  over  sti*eams  in  arid  states.  Three 
states,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Nevada,  which  had  before  no  effective 
control  of  their  streams  passed  laws  for  such  control.  The  other 
states  having  such  control  modified  their  laws  to  make  their  con- 
trol more  complete;  new  laws  for  the  same  puii)ose  were  proposed 
^ut  defeated  in  California,  Montana  andi  Arizona,  and  one  state, 
Oregon,  provided  for  the  ap])ointment  of  a  conmiission  to  propose 
^^i5inge«  in  its  water  laws  ['03  p.353].  Assuming  and  maintain- 
^'^j,^  puhlic  conti'ol  of  sti*eams  in  our  arid  states  require  thive 
^*I>erations:  defining  existing  rights,  establishing  rules  for  accpiir- 
•lig  rights,  and  swi>ervising  the  division  of  streams  among  those 
*^5>ving  rights  to  water  from  them.  Laws  j>assed  in  1903  will  be 
discussed  under  these  headings. 

Defining  existing  rights.  Previous  to  1003  outside  of  Wyoming 
^nd  Nebraska  the  universal  system  of  defining  rights  to  water 
'^s  by  suits  in  the  ordinary  co\irts.  Any  one  claiming  to  be 
itijured  by  divei*sion  made  by  others  brought  suit  against  them, 
Hnd  the  co\irt  on  testimony  submitted  by  these  parties  defined 
their  rights  with  relation  to  each  other.  This  left  the  way  i}\m\ 
for  an  unending  series  of  suits,  and  most  of  the  states  passed 
laws  providing  that  when  a  suit  ndating  to  rights  to  a  sti^ejim 
vas  brought,  the  court  might  make  all  those  taking  water  from 
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the  same  source  of  supply  parties  to  the  suit,  and  in  one  judg- 
ment define  the  rights  of  all.  But  these  decisions  were  still  based 
on  the  testimony  of  those  interested  and  often  on  stipulations 
agreed  to  by  them.  The  systems  created  under  the  laws  of  1903  m 
Idaho  and  Utah  are  modifications  of  this  practice. 

The  Idaho  law  ['03  p.223]  leaves  the  matter  with  the  courts,  but 
provides  that,  on  the  streams  the  rights  to  which  have  been  in 
part  defined,  the  water  commissioner  shall  begin  action  against: 
all  those  who  take  water  from  the  stream  but  whose  rights  have 
not  been  adjudicated,  and  the  court  shall  define  the  rights  of  all.^ 
Under  this  provision  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  till  conflict  has 
arisen  before  rights  are  defined ;  the  public  authorities  can  initiate 
the  action.  When  such  a  suit  is  brought  by  a  water  commissioner 
the  state  engineer  is  required  to  measure  the  stream  supplying 
the  water,  the  ditches  diverting  it  and  the  lands  on  which  it 
used,  and  make  maps  and  statements  showing  the  results.  Thes^ 
maps  and  statements  are  to  be  taken  in  evidence  in  the  hearii^S 
before  the  court.  The  court  still  takes  testimony  as  before,  b^*^ 
it  has  also  before  it  the  physical  data  which  are  indispensable 
an  intelligent  decision,  the  lack  of  which  has  made  so  many  wate^* 
right  decisions  worse  than  useless.    It  is  further  requii*ed  tW^ 
whenever  a  suit  over  rights  to  water  is  brought  the  state  engineer 
8hall  make  surveys  and  measurements  which  shall  be  taken  in 
evu!oniH\  but  it  makes  no  provision  for  the  initiation  of  such  ad- 
juilication  by  the  public  authorities  on  streams  where  no  adjudi- 
iUtious  have  been  made.    There  ai'e  probably  few  such  streams 
bui  I  his  omission  makes  the  law  fall  short  of  its  purpose,  that  is 
iMUuu^  all  existing  rights. 

Ihv  I  lah  law  [-03  p.88]  as  regards  the  defining  of  rights  is  in 
j«viuval  Niuiilar  to  the  Idaho  law,  except  that  the  state  engineer 
uun  luiiiato  actions.  He  is  required  to  measui-e  the  streams  of 
lUi'  »iuu\  iho  ditches  diverting  their  waters,  and  the  lands  irri- 
^aU'<l.  W  hi'u  ho  has  completed  the  survey  for  any  stream  he  is 
u»         lu^iw  lo  the  court  having  jurisdiction  over  that  stream. 

rin.-,  i>iv>\ij>uak  has  mvntly  been  declared  uuconstitutional,  3ear  Lake 
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The  court  then  gives  notice  to  those  having  claims  to  the  stream, 
who  are  required  to  file  statements  of  their  claims.    Failure  to 
file  such  statement  debars  the  party  from  ever  asserting  any  right 
to  the  stream.   These  statements  are  tabulated  by  the  state  en- 
gineer for  the  use  of  the  court.  Testimony  is  also  taken,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  surveys,  the  statements  filed  and  the  testimony 
taken,  the  court  defines  the  rights  of  all  claimants.   It  will  take 
many  years  to  cover  all  streams  of  the  state  under  this  law,  but 
it  seems  to  provide  for  completely  defining  existing  rights.  An- 
other law,  not  aMogethev  in  harmony  with  this  general  law,  pro- 
vides for  arbitrating  questions  involving  the  title  to  water  or 
water  rights  ['03  ch.51].  This  has  been  the  prevailing  system  of 
settling  controversies  over  water  in  Utah  since  the  settlement  of 
ttat  region.   Its  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  settlements 
^not  final  and  bind  only  the  parties  to  the  arbitration.  What 
^  Deeded  is  a  defining  of  rights  which  is  binding  on  all.    Such  a 
•^tlement  is  provided  for  in  the  general  law. 

The  provision  of  the  Nevada  law  ['03  ch.4]  for  defining  rights 
^  entirely  new  in  American  irrigation  legislation,  and  its  testing 
^  the  courts  will  be  of  great  interest.  The  law  creates  the  office 
state  engineer  and  gives  that  officer  the  power  of  defining 
'ights,  but  gives  claimants  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts.  All 
bounty  recorders  and  clerks  of  courts  are  required  to  send  to  the 
^gineer  copies  of  all  claims  to  water  on  file  and  of  all  decrees 
iffecting  rights  to  water.  From  these  the  engineer  is  to  make 
or  each  stream  a  list  of  all  those  claiming  rights  and  is  to  send 
0  each  a  blank  form  on  which  to  make  a  sworn  statement  of  his 
laim.  Failure  to  make  the  statement  is  a  misdemeanor.  The 
Qgineer  is  to  measure  the  streams  and  the  ditches  diverting  water 
rem  them,  and  make  approximate  surveys  of  the  lands  irrigated 
r  capable  of  being  irrigated  from  each  ditch.  From  the  state- 
lents  filed  and  his  own  observations  he  is  to  deinde  on  the  exist- 
ig  rights  both  as  to  volume  and  priority,  and  is  to  issue  certifi- 
Eites  to  those  having  rights,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  their 
ights.  From  the  decisions  of  the  engineer  appeal  may  be  taken 
>  the  courts.   This  procedure  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  under 
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the  Wyoming  law,  except  that  in  that  state  testimony  of  those 
interested  is  taken,  and  the  rights  are  decided  on  by  the  State 
Board  of  Control,  composed  of  five  membere  including  the  statf 
engineer,  rather  than  by  the  engineer  alone  as  in  Nevada.  The 
omission  of  the  taking  of  testimony  and  the  dei*ision  being  made 
by  one  man  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  ap- 
peals to  the  courts,  and  when  such  ap{>eals  are  taken  the  law  will 
amount  to  the  same  thing  as  the  Utah  law  except  that  the  decision 
of  the  state  engineer  will  be  an  added  preliminary  step  to  a  de- 
cision by  the  courts.    The  improvement  over  the  old  system  of 
hearings  before  the  courts  will  be  that  the  courts  will  have  before 
them  the  measurements  and  surveys  made  by  engineers.  The 
courts  are  also  given  authority  to  employ  hydKiuIic  engineers  to 
make  further  measurements. 

Colorado  has  a  regular  procedure  by  which  the  courts  define 
rights  to  water  for  irrigation.  These  provisions  have  been  ex- 
tended to  include  rights  for  purposes  other  than  irrigation 
['03  ch.l30].  Tliis  is  important  in  making  the  system  of  public 
control  more  complete.  The  Colorado  courts  have  jurisdiction 
also  over  changing  the  point  of  diversion.  The  law  has  hereto- 
fore provided  only  for  changes  within  a  district;  this  has  been 
amended  to  allow  changes  from  one  district  to  another  ['03 
ch.l24]. 

Amendments  were  made  [)erfecting  the  details  of  the  Wyoming 
system  for  defining  rights  to  water  ['03  ch.92,  97,  104]. 

Acquiring  rights.  Throughout  the  Western  states  rights  to 
watei*  have  bet^u  accpiired  by  taking  and  using  the  water  under 
what  is  known  as  the  right  of  appropriation.  This  system  was  at 
first  universal  except  for  an  early  law  of  Utah,  wliich,  however, 
was  never  strictly  enforced.  In  1890  Wyoming  passed  laws  under 
which  it  was  necessary  for  any  one  wishing  to  take  water  from 
any  streams  of  the  slate  to  swure  a  permit  from  the  state  engineer. 
A  similar  system  was  adoptcnl  in  Nebraska  in  1895.  With  these 
two  exceptions  no  limit  had  hvQu  jmt  on  the  right  to  take  water 
from  any  of  tht»  streams  of  the  arid  states  prior  to  1903.  In  that 
year  both  Idaho  and  Utah  adopted  systems  in  general  similar  to 
that  of  Wyoming. 
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The  Idaho  law  ['03  p.223]  requires  any  one  wishing  to  acquire 
the  right  to  use  water  from  any  streams  etc.  of  the  state  to 
make  application  to  the  state  engineer,  who  shall  see  that  it  is  in 
proper  form,  "  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  approve 
*  all  applications  made  in  proper  form  which  contemplate  the 
application  of  the  water  to  a  beneficial  use,"  and  this  approval 
constitutes  a  permit.  The  engineer  is  to  inspei^t  the  works  when 
notified  of  their  completion  and,  if  he  finds  that  they  comply  with 
the  permits,  issue  certificates  of  completion.  When  the  water 
has  been  applied  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  taken  another  inspec- 
tion is  made  by  the  engineer,  and  if  "  he  is  satisfied  that  the  law 
has  been  fully  complied  with  and  that  the  water  is  being  used  at 
the  place  claimed  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended  he  shall  issue  to  such  holder  or  user  a  license  confirming 
Buch  use."  The  main  points  in  which  this  differs  from  the 
Wyoming  system  are  two:  (1)  This  law  requires  the  state  engi- 
neer to  approve  all  applications  made  in  proper  form,  while  the 
Wyoming  law  provides  that  "  where  there  is  no  unappropriated 
water  in  the  proposed  source  of  supply,  or  where  the  proposed  use 
conflicts  with  existing  rights,  or  threatens  to  prove  detrimental  to 
the  public  interests,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  engineer  to 
reject  such  application  and  refuse  to  issue  the  permit  asked  for  " 
[R.  R.  '99  §919].  That  is,  a  permit  from  the  state  engineer  of 
Wyoming  gives  some  assurance  of  a  supply  of  water  for  the 
works  when  built,  while  the  Idaho  engineer  is  by  law  required  to 
limit  his  attention  to  the  form  of  the  ap])lication  and  must  issue 
the  permit  though  the  stream  applied  for  may  be  over-appropriated 
already.  This  throws  the  responsibility  of  finding  out  whether 
there  is  unappropriated  water  in  the  stream  on  the  one  proposing 
to  build  works,  but  its  greatest  danger  is  in  the  power  it  gives 
speculators.  They  may  receive  permits  from  the  state  engineer 
and  on  the  strength  of  these  dispose  of  stock  in  their  companies,  or 
sell  lands  to  be  irrigated  with  the  water  to  be  obtJiined  under  the 
permits  when  the  stock  is  worthless  as  there  is  no  water  for  the 
land.  (2)  The  second  difference  is  unimportant  except  as  show- 
ing the  tendency  of  thought  regarding  water  rights.    It  is  in  the 
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use  of  the  word  "  license  "  instead  of  "  certificate  "  nsed  in  the 
Wyoming  and  other  laws.  There  was  for  a  long  time  a  wide- 
spread objection  to  the  exercise  of  any  control  by  the  states  over 
the  acquirement  of  rights  or  the  nse  of  water.  The  right  of  ap- 
propriation existed  independently  of  any  state  legislation  and  the 
state  had  no  right  to  interfere.  This  doctrine  still  survives  in 
many  states.  Wyoming  broke  away  from  this  and  adopted  what 
amounts  to  a  system  of  license,  but  retained  the  word  "  appro- 
priation," and  issued  "certificates."  The  Utah  law,  discussed 
below,  does  the  same.  The  Idaho  law,  while  going  no  further 
than  the  Wyoming  and  Utah  laws,  disregards  this  long  standing 
prejudice,  and  calls  its  certificates,  what  they  are  in  fact,  licenses. 
Another  provision  of  the  Idaho  law  which  corresponds  to  early 
theory  but  not  to  existing  practice  is  its  provision  that  "  neither 
such  licensee  nor  any  one  claiming  a  right  under  such  decree  shall 
at  any  time  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  more  water  than  can  be  bene- 
ficially api>lied  on  the  lands  for  the  benefit  of  which  such  right  may 
have  been  confirmed  "  [§9] .  In  early  adjudications  testimony  was 
taken  as  to  the  areas  irrigated,  and  the  volumes  of  water  consid- 
ered necessary  for  these  areas  were  granted,  the  theory  being 
that  the  parties  had  rights  to  suflScient  water  for  their  lands  and 
no  more.  But  in  late  years  the  areas  on  which  the  decrees  were 
based  have  been  lost  sight  of  and  only  the  volumes  considered. 
Most  of  these  early  decrees  were  very  liberal  in  their  grants,  yet 
little  harm  came  from  this  so  long  as  the  original  theory  was 
adhered  to.  But  with  the  rise  in  the  value  of  water,  parties  hold- 
ing these  excessive  decrees  saw  a  source  of  profit  in  the  water  for 
which  they  had  no  use  and  have  sold  large  parts  of  the  water 
granted  them,  and  still  retain  enough  for  the  lands  on  which  the 
rights  were  based.  This  deprives  later  users  of  water  which  they 
have  been  using  perhaps  for  years,  and  has  proved  a  great  evil  in 
many  states ;  the  i)rovision  of  the  Idaho  law  preventing  this  is  a 
wise  one. 

The  Utali  law  ['03  ch.lOO]  regarding  the  acquirement  of  rights 
corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  Wyoming  system  than  does  the 
Idaho  law  just  discussed.    The  state  engineer  is  required  to  make 
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measnrcments  and  surveys  to  "aid  in  ascertaining  the  existing 
rights  to  the  use  of  water,  and  in  determining  the  volume  of 
surplus  or  unappropriated  water"  [§6],  and  is  required  to  refuse 
applications  as  is  the  Wyoming  engineer  [§39].  A  provision  not 
contained  in  either  of  the  other  laws  is  that  when  application 
is  made  notice  of  its  receipt  shall  be  published  and  opportunity 
for  protests  given.  Under  previous  laws  water  is  personal  prop- 
erty in  Utah  and  does  not  attach  to  any  particular  area  of  land, 
and  this  is  not  changed  by  the  new  law.  The  certificates  of  rights 
given  by  the  engineer,  therefore,  do  not  limit  the  right  to  the 
volume  necessary  for  the  land  for  which  it  is  required,  but  states 
the  "  flow  per  second  of  water  to  be  used ;  .  .  .  the  time  during 
which  the  water  is  to  be  used  each  year."  This  giving  of  rights 
to  a  definite  volume  has  not  proved  so  harmful  in  Utah  as  it  has 
elsewhere,  because  of  the  practice  in  that  state  of  stating  the 
time  during  which  the  water  is  to  be  used  as  well  as  the  volume. 

Amendments  were  made  in  the  laws  of  several  other  states 
relating  to  the  acquirement  of  water  rights.  The  California  law 
requires  the  posting  and  filing  of  notices  of  intended  appropria- 
tion of  water,  the  notices  to  state  the  places  where  water  is  to  be 
diverted,  the  volumes,  the  places  and  purposes  of  use  and  the 
means  of  diversion.  The  amendment  ['03  ch.262]  provides  that 
plans  may  be  changed  as  to  all  these  features  except  the  volumes 
after  the  notices  have  been  posted  and  filed.  The  only  effect  of 
the  California  Law  is  to  date  rights  back  to  dates  of  posting  notices 
rather  than  to  dates  of  beginning  construction,  which  must  be 
within  60  days  from  dates  of  posting.  Recording  these  notices 
is  supposed  to  provide  a  complete  record  of  existing  rights  to 
streams  of  the  state,  but  there  is  no  inspection  of  tlie  claims  filed, 
nor  of  the  works  built  to  see  that  the  intentions  expressed  in  the 
notices  have  been  carried  out,  and  no  record  to  show  whether 
anything  further  is  done  than  recording  the  notice.  If  the  amend- 
ment has  any  effect,  it  will  be  to  add  to  the  confusion  already 
existing.  It  also  increases  the  possibility  of  fraud  and  blackmail, 
since  it  enables  a  person  to  post  a  notice  in  .an  inconspicuous  place 
and  to  give  notice  of  intention  to  divert  water  from  a  point  on  a 
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Stream  where  it  will  attract  no  attention,  and  later  to  claim  a 
right  under  this  filing  at  a  point  where  another  may  have  subse- 
quently begun  work. 

Colorado  formerly  had  a  law  providing  for  filing  maps  and 
statements  regarding  proposed  diversions  of  water  which  on 
account  of  a  defect  in  the  title  was  declared  void.  In  1903  a 
similar  law  ['03  ch.l26]  was  passed.  These  maps  and  statements 
must  be  filed  with  the  state  engineer,  who  must  inspect  them 
and  approve  them  "  if  he  shall  find  the  data  therein  contained 
to  be  sufBcient  and  satisfactory  for  a  clear  presentation  of  the 
facts  concerning  the  claims  made  "  [§5].  The  enforcement  of  this 
law  will  insure  a  filing  for  every  new  right  acquired,  but  it  will 
not  provide  a  record  of  existing  rights,  since  there  is  no  provision 
for  any  record  as  to  whether  the  plans  are  ever  carried  out,  and 
therefore  there  will  be  a  great  many  plans  filed  for  which  no 
works  exist.  The  law  is  open  to  the  criticism  made  on  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Idaho  law  regarding  the  issuing  of  permits.  It 
limits  the  engineer  to  seeing  that  a  filing  clearly  presents  the  facts 
regarding  the  claim  made.  He  must  approve  it,  though  the 
records  in  his  own  office  show  that  the  stream  chaimed  is  over- 
appropriated.  This  approval,  which  really  moans  nothing,  may 
carry  weight  with  those  unfamiliar  with  irrigation  law  and  prac- 
tice and  be  used  to  aid  in  the  sale  of  worthless  stocks  or  water 
rights. 

Wyoming  extended  the  provisions  of  its  water  right  laws  re- 
garding permits  to  appropriate  water  to  acquiring  rights  to  store 
water  with  the  added  provision  that  stored  water,  unlike  water 
used  directly  from  streams,  need  not  be  attxiched  to  particular 
tracts  of  land,  but  may  be  sold  ['03  ch.69].  Nebraska  extended 
its  system  in  the  same  way  ['03  ch.l20]. 

Administration  of  streams.  The  division  of  the  waters  of  streams 
by  slafe  oflficials  among  those  having  rights  to  them  began  in 
Colorado,  was  later  adopted  by  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  and  was 
extended  in  1003  to  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Utah.  The  systems  in 
all  these  stales  are  essentially  the  same.  The  states  are  divided 
into  divisions  and  these  in  turn  into  districts.    Each  district  has 
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A  water  commissioner,  and  each  division  a  superintendent  who 
has  general  ovei*sight  of  the  commissioners  of  the  districts  in  his 
division.    The  state  engineer  has  general  control  over  the  whole. 

CJolorado  ['03  ch.l25]  substituted  division  engineers  for  division 
superintendents,  but  the  duties  were  not  changed  in  any  import- 
ant particular  except  that  their  subordination  to  the  state  engin- 
eer is  more  clearly  set  fortli.  The  authority  of  the  water  com- 
mlBsioners  is  extended  to  distributing  water  for  purposes  other 
flian  irrigation  ['03  ch.150].  This  is  important  because  it  makes 
the  water  commissioners'  control  over  streams  complete,  where 
before  they  controlled  only  diversions  for  irrigation. 

Idaho  had  no  provision  for  dividing  water  previous  to  1903. 
In  that  year  the  state  was  divided  into  three  divisions,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  dividing  these  into  districts.  For  each 
division  there  is  to  be  appointed  a  water  commissioner,  and  these 
commissioners  have  authority  to  appoint  water  masters  for  the 
districts  ['03  p.223].  The  water  masters  have  immediate  charge 
of  distributing  the  water  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  the 
courts  and  the  licenses  granted  by  the  state  engineer.  All  those 
having  rights  to  water  are  required  to  maintain  measuring  flumes 
or  weirs  for  the  use  of  the  water  masters  in  dividing  water. 

In  Nebraska  the  official  in  immediate  charge  of  distributing 
water  is  called  an  "  under  assistant."  The  law  defining  the 
powers  of  this  officer  were  amended  in  1903  by  making  the  taking 
or  use  of  water  contrary  to  his  orders  a  misdemeanor  ['03  ch.118]. 
Owners  of  irrigation  ditches  are  required  to  put  at  the  head  of 
each  lateral  a  head  gate  and  .a  measuring  box  which  shall  be  con- 
structed according  to  plans  approved  by  the  secretary'  of  the  State 
Board  of  Irrigation  ['03  ch.l20]. 

Nevada,  like  Idaho,  had  no  provision  for  distributing  water 
previous  to  1903.  A  board  of  irrigation  was  created  in  1901 
[ch.59],  and  in  1903  the  office  of  state  engineer  was  created  and 
the  engineer  was  made  secretary  of  this  board.  Under  the  law  of 
1903  [ch.3]  this  board  is  required  to  divide  the  state  into  water 
divisions  or  districts  as  it  deems  admissible  and  is  empowered  to 
appoint  water  commissioners  "  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  measure 
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mBd  drnde  mmomggt  tke  mppropruiton  tie  water  of  such  streams 
accordiBg  to  tbe  pnontj  of  ri^t  and  the  amount  to  which  each 
18  entitled"  [|1S1.  These  commlsBionen  are  to  act  nnder  the 
direction  of  ^  state  enginea*,  and  interference  with  the  engineer 
or  tbe  commisBkmm  in  pnioiining  their  dnties  is  made  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

Utah  at  tbe  time  of  its  organisation  (1852)  provided  for  ap- 
pointing water  mastcis  to  distribute  the  watm  of  its  streams, 
hot  this  law  gradnallj  fdl  into  disnse.  Another  law  passed  in 
1880  was  declared  Toid.  In  1901  a  law  was  passed  empowering 
the  boards  of  coontj  craunissionem  to  divide  their  counties  into 
districts  and  appoint  commissionans  to  distribute  the  water  from 
tiie  streams  of  the  districts.  This  law  was  unsatisfactory  because 
most  of  the  streams  flow  through  more  than  one  county.  The 
general  irrigation  law  of  1903  [chJLOO]  provided  for  the  division 
of  the  state  into  divisions  and  districts  by  the  state  ragineer,  who 
is  to  appoint  superintendents  for  the  divisions,  and  these  super- 
intendents are  to  appoint  supervisors  for  the  districts.  The  super- 
visors have  direct  charge  of  distributing  the  water. 

The  state  of  Washington  also  made  a  beginning  in  providing 
for  the  orderly  distribution  of  water  from  its  streams.  The 
boards  of  county  commissioners  are  required  to  appoint  water 
commissioners  on  the  application  of  12  freeholders  of  irrigated 
land  [*03  p.65].  This  law  is  an  improvement  on  the  previous  lack 
of  control,  bnt  is  weak  in  that  streams  are  not  confined  within 
county  boundaries,  and  commissioners  whose  authority  is  so 
l)ounded  can  not  distribute  the  water  satisfactorily. 

Under  the  laws  of  1903  and  those  previously  in  force  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Wyoming  now  have  compre- 
hensive systems  of  defining  existing  rights;  all  of  these  except 
Colorado  and  Nevada  exercise  some  control  over  the  acquisition 
of  new  rights,  and  all  of  them  have  provisions  for  distributing  the 
water  of  their  streams  in  accordance  with  the  rights  so  defined 
under  their  laws.  The  effect  of  this  extension  of  public  control 
will  be  good.  It  will  tend  to  give  security  to  water  righta  and 
will  in  this  way  encourage  investment  in  irrigation  works* 
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iRigatioii  diftriots.  The  object  of  forming  irrigation  districts 
is  the  raising  of  money  for  constructing  irrigation  works. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  and  in  order  to  give  the 
bonds  standing  the  districts  are  organized  and  conducted  under 
public  supervision  and  are  given  the  taxing  power  for  paying 
interest,  providing  sinking  funds  and  paying  operating  expenses. 
Districts  may  be  organized  on  favorable  votes  of  fixed  proportions 
of  the  property  owners  of  proposed  districts  when  all  the  property 
within  the  districts  becomes  liable  for  district  obligations.  This 
enables  those  in  favor  of  the  organization  to  force  others  into  it 
against  their  will,  as  they  could  not  into  an  ordinary  company. 
Most  of  the  arid  states  have  laws  providing  for  organizing  such 
districts,  and  a  number  of  these  were  amended  in  1903. 

Califamia.  The  California  district  law  was  passed  in  1887, 
and  soon  after  its  passage  a  great  many  districts  were  organized, 
very  few  of  which  were  successful.  Large  obligations  were  con- 
tracted, but  few  benefits  received.  These  obligations  still  bind  the 
lands,  however,  though  in  many  cases  the  lands  are  not  worth  the 
amounts  due  on  them.  This  latter  fact  has  led  bondholders  to 
propose  compromises,  and  in  1903  a  law  [ch.5]  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  dissolving  districts  when  they  have  made  provision  for 
settling  all  outstanding  indebtedness.  This  law  will  enable  land- 
owners to  clear  up  these  old  obligations  and  will  put  them  in 
position  to  make  improvements  on  their  lands.  The  law  further 
provides  for  taking  over  the  affairs  of  districts  by  companies 
formed  under  the  general  incorporation  laws.  The  main  object 
of  the  district  organization  is  to  aid  in  selling  bonds.  When  these 
bonds  have  been  sold  the  organization  has  served  its  purpose,  and 
the  operation  of  works  by  a  corporation  is  much  less  expensive 
and  cumbersome. 

Colorado.  Many  amendments  were  made  to  the  Colorado  dis- 
trict law,  but  none  were  of  great  importance  ['03  ch.l23].  Dis- 
tricts are  empowered  to  buy  works  already  built,  and  in  such  cases 
may  include  in  the  district  lands  not  previously  having  rights  to 
water  from  the  worics  bought.  The  law  formerly  required  that 
the  petition  for  organizing  an  irrigation  district  must  be  signed  by 
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^  H£t>x^ZT  ijt  -nn-  rcL2zfe*2  -fiieMt^ei;  viwi  aire  resident  freeholders 
4ta»4  <«ri:  2irj*r«-  ^Jiio.  i;Llf      ni€-  <«wTi€*i  by  resident  free- 

iKp^xn.  Ax  iLiii£SiC2ifeLt  Mfis  liEfti  liKj  must  have  i^iaid  property 
taixiei  IX  d^scrki  isl  j-roe^diB^  y^ar.  This  is  apparently  to 
Ii«wat  iiev^^MUien  f:M»L  f«s^2X^  a  district  CH^^anization  on  the 
<Mer  PB§5dexT«^  Ex(«»i<c:tei«&  frcvi  f U«.(i(ii*  to  f2o,000  formerly 
required  tine  ^irtkraAmi  of  o»e  ihird  <*f  the  kgal  electors.  This 
is  Btade  a  majority.  Disrritis  f<»nnerly  authorized  to  lease 
or  mt  water  to  crt-vpoMis  of  state  or  federal  government  lands 
vitbin  t^r  boondariesL  This  («ower  has  been  made  general,  so 
that  vater  may  be  kased  or  rented  to  any  on?,  inside  or  outside 
the  districts.  This  ehan^  is  a  departure  fnMu  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  district  law.  which  was  to  enable  landowners  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  water  supply.  Under  this  amendment  districts 
may  be  organized  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water 
to  others  than  the  members  of  the  organizations,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  mhether  the  taxing  power  or  the  power  to  force  parties 
into  the  districts  should  be  given  for  such  purpioses.  Districts  are 
authorized  to  go  outside  the  state  for  water  supplies.  When  the 
first  issue  of  bonds  does  not  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  pur- 
pOi<es  of  a  district,  a  second  issue  may  be  made,  but  the  lien 
create<l  by  the  first  issue  is  preferred  to  that  created  by  the  subse- 
quent issue.  The  first  year's  interest  on  bonds  is  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  sale  of  bonds,  not  by  an  assessment  as  formerly. 

Idaho.  There  were  many  amendments  to  the  Idaho  district 
law  ['03  p.l50]  only  two  of  which  are  of  any  great  importance. 
One  i^rovides  for  borrowing  money  from  the  United  States  under 
the  n'<*Ianiation  law  [U.  S.  '02  ch.l003]  instead  of  issuing  bonds, 
and  authorizes  the  levy  of  district  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  making 
payinentH  to  the  United  States.  The  secretary  of  the  interior  has 
decided  that  in  expending  the  money  of  the  reclamation  fund  the 
United  States  will  deal  only  with  organizations,  and  this  pro- 
viKion  of  the  Idaho  law  conforms  with  that  decision.  The  most 
iinporlant  clianfce  in  the  law  is  the  provision  allowing  districts  to 
tax  Htat(5  lands  within  their  boundaries.  The  district  taxes  paid 
by  Htate  lands  are  to  be  charged  against  the  lands  and  added  to 
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the  selling  price  of  the  lands  with  6^  interest  when  they  are  sold. 
This  is  an  indirect  method  of  granting  state  aid  to  irrigation  dis- 
tricts and  is  liable  ix>  abuse,  since  district  boundaries  can  be  so 
located  as  to  include  large  areas  of  state  lands,  or  districts  may 
be  organized  when  the  larger  part  of  the  lands  belong  to  the  state, 
and  the  taxes  levied  on  these  lands  would  soon  raise  the  price  so 
much  that  they  could  not  be  sold.  The  state  has  a  check  on  this, 
however,  since  all  district  plans  must  be  approved  by  the  state 
engineer. 

Nebraska.  Persons  holding  leases  which  run  for  five  years  from 
the  date  when  the  proceedings  are  had  are  empowered  to  take 
part  in  organizing  districts,  and  districts  are  given  power  to  levy 
taxes  on  the  value  of  leaseholds  on  state  lands  and  to  sell  them 
for  taxes  ['03  ch.l21].  This  amendment  affects  state  lands  only, 
since  lands  in  private  ownership  could  be  included  in  districts 
without  it,  and  government  lands  are  not  leased.  One  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  organizing  irrigation  districts  in  thinly  settled  re- 
j^ions  has  been  that  lands  belonging  to  the  organizers  were  inter- 
spersed with  Jai^e  areas  of  state  and  public  lands  which  could 
not  be  taxed  for  district  purposes,  and  this  law  is  an  a1:tempt  to 
overcome  this  difficulty.  Districts  are  empowered  to  buy  in  their 
own  bonds  or  to  invest  in  United  States  or  state  bonds  when  sur- 
plus funds  accumulate  ['03  ch.l22].  When  districts  are  dissolved 
their  property  may  be  sold  to  satisfy  outstanding  obligations  or 
assessments  may  be  continued  for  this  puri)ose. 

A  great  deal  has  been  expected  from  the  passage  of  district 
laws  in  the  vanous  states,  but  they  have  i-esulted  in  very  little 
development.  The  amendments  to  these  laws  made  in  1903  were 
for  the  i)ur]>ose  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  districts  in  the  hope 
of  making  them  successful.  The  notable  changes  in  this  direction 
are:  Districts  in  Colorado  may  rent  or  lease  water;  Idaho  dis- 
tricts may  tax  state  lands;  Nebra^ska  districts  may  tax  leaseholds 
on  state  lands. 

National  constmction.  The  enactment  of  the  reclamation  law 
[U.  8.  '02  ch.l093]  providing  for  constructing  irrigation  works  by 
the  general  government  led  to  the  enactment  of  laws  in  several 
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of  the  Western  states  in  1903.  The  preamble  of  the  Nevada  law 
discussed  above  ['03  rh.4]  states  that  it  was  passed  for  securing 
the  const  met  ion  of  siidi  works.  The  Idaho  irrigation  district  law 
[■03  p.ir>9]  provides  that  districts  may  borrow  money  from  the 
tnited  States  under  the  reclamation  law  instead  of  selling  bonds. 
Colorado  leha.st^d  canal  no.  3,  on  which  the  state  had  expended 
925,000,  to  the  general  government  on  condition  of  its  completion 
by  the  government  [*03  ch.l-Hj].  Utah  provided  for  the  creation 
of  an  arid  land  reclamation  fund  commission,  to  secure  con- 
struction in  the  state  under  the  reclamation  law  ['03  ch.71]. 

Miscellaneous.  Cohnmlo,  Coimty  suneyors  are  required  to  sur 
vey  reservoir  sites  for  owners  of  tracts  of  10  acres  or  more,  to 
supenise  construction  of  resenoirs  and  annually  inspect  them. 
By  far  the  lai-ger  part  of  the  plains  area  of  Colorado  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  water  from  streams  and  has  been  considered  fit  only 
for  grazing,  but  in  the  last  few  years  much  has  been  done  toward 
irrigating  parts  of  the  plains  with  water  pumped  from  wells  or 
stored  from  storms.  The  puri)ose  of  this  law  is  to  encounige 
development  along  this  line.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it 
will  be  of  any  effe<*t,  since  tlie  fees  allowed  the  engineer  and  the 
other  conditions  of  the  law  will  prevent  landowners  proceefling 
under  it.  It  will  be  cheaper  to  employ  other  surveyors  and  lie 
free  from  the  su]>ervision  and  ins]>ei*tion  of  the  county  surveyors. 

Wyowiny.  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Wyomin^: 
water  laws  is  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  water  in  excess  of  his 
neefls,  yet  an  old  territorial  law  requiring  ditch  owners  to  sell 
suq)liis  water  lias  survived  till  1903,  when  it  w^as  repealed  ['OS 
ch.73]. 

The  year  ]*M>  marks  the  greatest  advance  in  effectively  con- 
trolling stieains  of  any  year  since  the  l>eginning  of  irrigation  in 
the  United  Stat(*s.  The  necessity  for  this  control  has  long  been 
ivcognize<l  In  students  of  iri'igation,  but  water  users  have  ob- 
je(!ted  to  sm  h  control  for  fear  of  the  loss  of  some  of  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  thiMn.  The  growing  demand  for  water  as  development 
proc(*<Mls  has  brought  about  so  much  conflict  over  rights  that 
water  us(Ms  are  coming  to  prefer  public  conti-ol  to  a  continuation 
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of  the  old  conditions.  It  is  an  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
of  control  rather  than  a  recognition  of  any  right  in  the  states 
which  has  hrought  about  this  advance  in  the  laws.  The  result 
will  he  the  same  however.  It  will  help  to  relieve  agriculture  in 
arid  regions  of  one  of  its  greatest  burdens,  controversies  over 
water,  and  in  this  way  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  now 
living  there  and  to  the  inducements  to  others  to  locate  in  the 
West. 

LAND  DRAINAGE! 

C.  G.  ELLIOTT,  DRAINAGE  EXPERT  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Drainage  laws  relating  to  improving  and  reclaiming  wet  lands 
were  enacted  in  14  states  during  1903.  Most  of  these  were  amend- 
ments to  existing  laws,  but  in  five  states,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho  and  Nebraska,  virtually  new  legislation  on  the 
trabject  was  passed.  Constant  higher  development  of  farm  lands 
demanded  in  the  older  as  well  as  in  the  newer  agricultural  states, 
gives  rise  to  unforeeeen  legal  difficulties  in  drainage  which  must 
be  met  by  changes  in  laws  which  had  previously  proved  satis- 
factory. The  fact  that  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in 
these  states  has  been  reclaimed  by  drainage  works,  which  were 
made  possible  by  enacting  state  laws,  gives  the  subject  ready  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  legislatoi^.  All  work  relating  to  drain- 
age must  usually  be  prosecuted  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
features  of  the  land  to  be  im])Poved.  These  Ix^r  no  relation  to 
land  lines.  They  can  not  be  changed  to  conform  to  tlu»  dcsin^s  of 
landowners  but  must  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  nature's  endow- 
ment, subject  to  such  artificial  im[)ix)veinents  as  can  be  carried 
out  along  natural  lines  in  a  comjuvhensive  way.  Drainage  laws 
jjermit  landowners  to  cooperate  in  improving  natural  outlets 
and  constructing  new  ones  under  provisions  in  which  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  each  are  ]>rescril)ed,  the  cost  of  ini])mvenients 
equitably  apportioned,  and  suhstHpient  care  of  the  complet<M] 
work  [Uaced  under  responsible  authority.  To  meet  these  require- 
ments laws  must  be  so  franied  as  fo  apply  to  simple  ])rojects  in- 

'See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Summary  of  Legislation,  1191. 
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volving  small  areas  and  the  interests  of  a  few  owners  only  in 
which  the  administration  of  the  laws  shall  be  simple  and  inex- 
pensive, as  well  as  to  those  in  which  the  outlets  for  draining 
thousands  of  acres  have  to  be  provided  requiring  the  cooperation 
of  hundreds  of  landowners  and  entailing  large  expense  for  con- 
struction and  competent  administrative  direction.  Hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  drainage  laws  as  they  exist  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  older  States  are  largely  made  up  of  amendments  to 
the  original  skeletons,  necessitated  by  the  growth  of  agricultural 
improvements.  Those  states  which  took  up  the  subject  later,  in 
response  to  the  demand  for  drainage  laws,  had  the  experience  of 
the  older  states  to  guide  them,  and  as  a  result  have  enactments 
more  comprehensive  in  their  application  than  the  laws  of  other 
states  bearing  earlier  dates. 

Arkansas,  This  state  passed  a  general  drainage  law  containing 
35  sections  ['03  ch.l59],  in  which  the  County  Court  is  vested  with 
power  to  construct  works  for  drainage,  on  the  properly  signed 
and  presented  petition  of  the  landowners.  Such  petition  must  be 
signed  by  one  or  more  of  the  owners  of  the  land  affected  if  the 
improvement  is  less  than  5  miles  long,  and  by  five  or  more  if  it  is 
of  greater  length.  It  must  set  forth  the  necessity  therefor,  con- 
tain a  description  and  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  land 
affected,  stating  also  whether  it  is  desired  to  issue  bonds  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  proposed  work.  The  petition  shall  be 
filed  with  the  county  clerk  and  be  laid  before  the  County  Court. 
If  the  court  finds  that  the  petition  complies  with  the  law,  it 
shall  api>oint  three  viewers  and  an  engineer  who  shall  make  an 
examination  and  survey  of  the  land  described  in  the  petition, 
rejmrting  to  the  court  in  writing.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
viewer  are  apjjointed,  the  court  shall  give  notice  of  the  filing  of 
the  petition  and  the  time  fixcMi  for  receiving  the  report  of  the 
viewers  by  one  publication  in  a  local  newspai)er.  If  the  court 
finds  against  the  iniju-ovenient,  the  petition  shall  be  dismissed  at 
the  cost  of  llio  petit ionei*s.  If  in  favor,  the  lands  reported^on  by 
the  viewers  shall  be  dcclaml  a  drainage  district,  and  complete 
surveys  and  estinnites  of  the  cost  of  the  work  shall  be  ordered. 
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The  viewers  are  empowered  to  secure  rights  of  way  for  ditches, 
allow  damages  and  assess  benefits,  all  of  which  shall  be  reported 
to  the  court.  The  court  shall  serve  notice  to  each  landowner 
requiring  him  to  be  present  at  the  hearing,  at  which  time  the 
report  of  the  viewei-s  shall  be  examined  by  the  court,  and  if  just 
and  fair  it  shall  be  approved.  If  the  court  does  not  so  find,  it 
may  change  the  location  of  the  ditch,  the  apportionment  of  the 
cost  and  otlierwise  so  amend  the  report  as  to  umke  it  just  and  fair 
to  those  affected.  All  lands  benefited  by  the  work  shall  be 
assessed  for  the  cost  of  construction,  whether  the  ditches  pass 
through  them  or  not.  Any  person  or  corporation  may  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  County  Court  to  the  Cii'cuit  Court. 
After  judgment  is  rendered  by  the  Circuit  Court,  it  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  County  Court  and  the  latter  shall  proceed  in 
accordance  with  the  decision.  The  work  shall  be  let  publicly  by 
the  engineer,  w^ho  shall  sui)erintend  all  construction  and  inspect 
the  completed  work.  The  court  is  authorized  to  issue  and  sell 
bonds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  work,  if  this  be  requested  in 
,the  petition,  and  such  bonds  shall  constitute  a  paramount  lien 
on  the  lands  assessed.  In  lieu  of  bcmds  the  County  Court  may 
issue  warrants  on  the  ditching  districts  to  draw  interest  till  paid. 

If  the  work  lies  in  two  or  more  counties,  petitions  shall  be 
presented  to  the  County  Court  of  each  county  interested,  in 
which  case  each  court  shall  appoint  one  viewer.  The  viewers 
shall  meet  and  choose  an  engineer.  This  board  shall  proceed  at 
once  to  examine  the  land  described  in  the  petition  and  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  court  of  each  county.  Thereafter  the  pro- 
ceedings in  each  county  shall  be  similar  to  those  designated  for 
wunties  whi(h  contain  the  entire  ai*ea  of  land  affet^ted  by  the 
drainage.  After  ditches  have  been  completed  in  accordance  with 
this  act,  the  i^ad  sui^ervisors  ai^  charged  with  keeping  them  in 
projier  repair,  the  exi>ense  for  sucli  work  being  assessed  agaiust 
the  land  of  those  taxed  for  the  original  (construction. 

California,  Two  new  laws  covering  diirerent  classes  of  land 
were  enacted :  one  to  promote  the  drainage  of  wet,  swamp  or  over- 
flow^ed  land,  the  other  to  j)i'0vide  for  the  drainage  of  agricultural 
lands  other  than  swamp  and  overflowed.  The  former  ['03  eh.258] 
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directs  that  the  county  eupervisore  shall  receive  and  consider  a 
petition  when  presented  by  10  or  more  landowners  who  desire 
to  drain  their  lands,  and  shall  appoint  a  day  for  hearing  objec- 
tions. The  supervisors  shall  order  a  survey,  examination  and 
report  on  the  lands  which  will  be  benefited  by  the  work.  If 
the  supervisors  find  against  the  petition,  it  shall  be  dismissed  at 
the  cost  of  the  petitioners.  If  in  favor  they  shall  order  the  im- 
provement constructed.  Assessment  for  the  cost  shall  be  levied 
on  the  property  benefited,  and  if  not  paid  at  the  time  specified, 
shall  be  carried  to  the  tax  books  and  collected  as  other  taxes. 
No  provision  is  made  for  raising  money  by  issuing  bonds.  It  is 
distinctly  specified  that  this  act  shall  not  be  so  oonstrued  as  to 
permit  waters  to  be  carried  out  of  their  natural  channels  to 
augment  other  streams  or  drains  to  the  damage  of  residents 
along  the  banks  of  streams  or  drains  so  augmented. 

The  latter  law  ['03  ch.238]  designates  50  or  a  majority  of  the 
landowners  as  the  number  which  must  sign  the  petition  presented 
to  the  county  supervisors,  who  on  receiving  the  petition  shall 
appoint  a  day  for  a  hearing  as  specified  in  other  laws.  When* 
the  boundaries  of  the  district  have  been  established,  the  question 
of  organizing  the  district  shall  be  decided  by  vote  of  the  electors, 
and  directors  for  the  district  shall  be  elected.  The  directors  shall 
have  charge  of  administering  all  work  of  the  district.  They  must 
order  an  election  to  determine  whether  or  not  bonds  shall  be  issued 
to  pi\)vide  funds  for  the  work.  If  so  directed  by  vote,  they  shall 
issue  and  sell  bonds,  which  shall  be  a  lien  on  the  lands  included 
in  the  district.  The  tax  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  work 
or  refunding  the  bonds  shall  be  levied  and  collected  like  other 
taxes,  the  sum  thus  collected  being  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
district.  An  amendment  to  P.  0.  §  3492  permits  a  drainage  dis- 
trict already  organized  to  be  divided  and  a  separate  district 
formed  on  petition  of  the  holders  of  half  or  more  of  the  land 
already  included  ['03  ch.l3]. 

Colorado.  A  new  law  ['03  ch.l03]  provides  for  forming  drain- 
age districts  on  petition  of  one  or  more  landowners  representing 
the  major  part  of  the  land  to  be  improved,  which  petition  shall  be 
filed  with  the  county  commissioners.   This  petition  shall  set  forth 
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the  benefltB  of  the  proposed  work  and  other  matters  in  the  manner 
specified  by  draiuage  laws  of  other  states.  The  board  of  commis- 
sioners shall  appoint  three  disinterested  persons  who  shall  view 
the  line  of  the  proposed  drain  and  the  lands  affected,  cause  a  sur- 
vey to  be  made,  and  report  to  the  county  commissioners.  If  the 
improvement  shall  be  found  feasible,  the  cost  of  the  work  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  board  of  viewers  among  the  several  tracts  of 
land  affected  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  the  iifiprovement  will  be 
to  each,  and  an  assessment  shall  be  made  against  the  lands 
affected.  A  day  shall  be  set  on  which  the  report  shall  be  consid- 
ered together  with  the  assessment  recommended,  when  any  inter- 
ested person  may  appear  and  if  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  Dis- 
trict CJourt  of  the  county.  The  assessment  shall  be  reported  to  the 
assessor^  who  shall  enter  it  against  the  several  tracts  of  land.  The 
county  treasurer  shall  collect  the  sum  and  reimburse  the  county 
for  all  moneys  expended  by  the  district.  Since  this  law  mainly 
affects  irrigated  lands^  it  is  specified  that  all  water  gathered  by 
such  drainage  improvements  shall  be  the  property  of  those  from 
^hose  lands  the  same  is  taken  by  such  drainage  canal,  and  shall 
be  prorated  among  the  owners  of  the  land  from  which  such  water 
is  taken  according  to  the  cost  of  the  improvement  assessed  against 
each. 

Idaho.  A  petition  for  a  drainage  district  must  be  signed  by  the 
owners  of  a  majority  of  the  land  to  be  improved  ['03  p.256]  and 
filed  with  the  county  commissioners.  Notice  of  the  time  of  filing 
the  petition  shall  be  published  for  two  weeks  previous  to  said 
date,  when  any  person  may  appear  before  the  commissioners  and 
object  to  the  establishment  of  the  district.  At  this  and  subse- 
quent hearings  the  boundaries  and  plans  of  the  district  may  be 
amended.  If  the  commissioners  find  that  the  organization  of  the 
distxiot  will  be  a  special  benefit  and  will  increase  the  public  rev- 
enue as  set  forth  in  the  petition,  they  shall  give  notice  of  an  elec- 
tion for  determining  whether  the  territory  described  in  the  petition 
shall  be  organized  as  a  drainage  district,  and  also  to  elect  three 
drainage  conmiissioners.  The  board  of  commissioners  shall  have 
exclusive  charge  of  constructing  and  maintaining  all  drainage  sys- 
'  tems  within  the  boundaries  of  the  district.   They  must  peti" 
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tion  the  County  Court  for  authority  to  construct  the  work  peti- 
tioned for  by  the  landowners.  Assessments  of  benefits  and 
damages  for  this  work  must  be  made  by  a  jury  of  12  persons 
appointed  by  the  County  Court.  Any  person  or  corporation 
aggrieved  by  the  judgment  rendered  by  the  jury  may  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  The  board  of  commissioners  may 
issue  bonds  for  the  total  amount  of  costs  of  construction  on  peti- 
tion of  a  majority  of  all  landowners  within  the  district,  to  be  made 
payable  in  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  20  years.  The  commis- 
sioners have  flower  to  levy  assessments  for  paying  the  bonds  as 
they  fall  due. 

Indiana.  An  act  eouceniing  cleaning  out  obstructions  and 
keeping  open  drainage  channels  ['03  ch.38]  requires  every  person 
or  corporation  owning  land  in  the  state  through  which  flows  any 
stiTani  of  water  not  exceeding  75  feet  in  width,  to  free  the  same 
from  all  obstructions  between  Aug.  1  and  15  of  each  year. 
In  case  any  owner  fails  to  do  this,  any  i)er80*n  owning  land  ad- 
joining a  stream  within  a  distance  of  1  mile  up  or  down  stream 
from  the  point  where  any  drift  or  obstruction  is  found  may  file  a 
sworn  statement  of  the  fact  with  the  county  surveyor,  who  shall 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  owners  or  their  agents  who  are  in 
default.  On  their  failure  to  remove  the  obstruction  or  drift,  the 
county  surveyor  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  removed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owner  or  ownei*s  through  whose  hinds  the  stream 
flows  and  sliall  certify  such  exiiense  to  the  county  auditor,  who 
shall  enter  the  amount  on  the  tax  list,  and  it  shall  be  cOllecteil  as 
other  taxes. 

An  act  providing  for  building  flood  gates  in  ditches  [-03  c.h.nr)] 
re<iuircs  (he  township  trustee  to  build  flood  gates  at  or  near  the 
outh^ts  of  ditches  through  which  high  water  backs  up  from  the 
outlet  stream  and  overllows  lands  drained  by  the  ditch  before  the 
water  in  the  main  stream  overflows  its  banks.  He  shall  do  this 
on  the  ])(^tition  of  a  majority  of  the  i)ersons  owning  lands  bene- 
tited  by  the  ditch  j)rovided  the  cost  of  the  improvement  shall  not 
exccH-d  .")'.  of  the  value  of  the  property  l)enefited.  When  the  peti- 
tion is  tiled,  the  trustee  shall  give  public  notice  and  appoint  a 
gm^me  and  place  for  a  hearing,  when  lie  may  hear  any  remonstranoes 
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and  shall  determine  whether  snch  flood  gate  should  be  constructed. 
Any  person  aggrieved  by  tlie  action  of  the  trustee  may  appeal  to 
the  (Circuit  Court. 

An  act  providing  for  cleaning  out  and  repairing  dredge  ditches 
['03  ch.226]  designates  that  such  improvement  may  be  made  on 
filing  a  petition  with  the  auditor  of  the  county,  signed  by  one  or 
more  of  the  owners  whose  lands  will  be  assessed  for  the  expense 
of  the  repairs.   The  board  of  county  commissioners  on  receiving 
the  petition  shall  appoint  an  engineer  who  shall  examine  the 
ditch,  estimate  the  probable  cost  of  the  repairs  and  apportion 
and  assess  the  same  against  the  lands  benefited.   The  surveyor 
shall  report  his  finding  to  the  auditor,  and  if  in  favor  of  the  im- 
provement, the  auditor  shall  publish  notice  of  the  pendency  of 
the  petition.   At  the  hearing  of  the  petition  before  the  county 
commissioners  remonstrance  may  be  filed  by  landowners,  and  the 
board  may  try  the  case,  adjust  the  assessments  and  if  it  finds 
that  the  work  will  be  practicable  and  of  public  utility  shall  let 
the  contracts  for  executing  the  work  as  provided  for  in  the  case 
of  new  ditches.  The  cost  of  the  work  shall  be  paid  by  the  county, 
which  shall  l)e  reimbursed  by  a  tax  assessed  against  the  resj)ective 
ownei*8  of  the  proi>erty  lK*nefited  and  collected  as  other  taxes. 
Any  person  or  corporation  may  aj)peal  to  the  Circuit  Court  from 
the  final  order  of  the  board  of  commissionei^  on  any  of  the  follow- 
ing points:  (1)  whether  the  repairs  will  l)e  of  public  utility  and 
practicable;  (2)  whether  the  assessments  made  for  the  repairs  of 
said  ditch  are  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
Pix>posed  work  if  accomplished ;  (3)  whether  the  assessments  made 
^0  lands  subdivided  since  the  construction  of  the  original  ditch 
equitably  proportioned, 
''^heact  providing  for  appraising  benefits  and  damages  when  the 
^opk  is  done  by  incorporated  associations  is  amended  ['03  ch.54] 
^  as  to  define  the  basis  on  which  such  appraistmient  shall  be 
iJiade.   The  appraistM's  shall  examine  all  lands,  and  public  and 
corporate  roads  afl'ected  by  the  proposed  improvement,  assess  to 
tract  the  full  and  entire  amount  of  snch  benefit  without  re- 
gard to  the  cost  of  the  work,  determine  the  injurj^  each  owner  will 
sustain  by  reason  of  the  work  and  submit  a  schedule  to  the 
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coTinty  commissioners  for  public  inspection.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  appraisers  they  shall  equalize  the  assessment  and 
fix  on  a  final  schedule  of  benefits  and  damages. 

Chapter  40  of  1885  relating  to  constructing  drains  through 
a  corporate  town  or  city  is  amended  to  require  petitioners 
for  such  a  drain  to  give  a  bond  with  sureties  payable  to  the 
state,  conditioned  to  pay  all  expenses  in  the  event  the  court 
fails  to  establish  the  drain.  A  further  amendment  provides  that 
when  land  lying  outside  of  any  incorporated  town  will  be  bene- 
fited by  drainage  through  the  town,  the  common  council  may  peti- 
tion the  court  for  such  drainage.  Minor  amendments  provide 
for  striking  out  the  clause  permitting  remonstrants  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  two  thirds  of  the  landowners  described  in  the  petition 
for  drainage  to  cause  the  petition  to  be  dismissed,  and  also  the 
clause  that  if  the  county  surveyor  is  not  a  competent  civil  en- 
gineer the  court  may  designate  an  engineer  who  shall  proceed 
with  the  work  ['03  ch.l43,  211,  232]. 

An  amendment  ['03  ch.99]  to  the  law  providing  for  construct- 
ing a  single  ditch  adds  that  if  the  cost  of  the  proposed  work  shall 
exceed  $3000  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  assess  the 
expense  of  the  improvement  against  each  tract  in  proportion  to 
the  benefit  it  will  derive.  After  giving  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  landowners  to  pay  such  assessment  the  board  may  issue 
and  sell  bonds  for  the  amount  remaining  unpaid.  All  assess- 
ments shall  constitute  a  lien  on  the  land.  Proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  bonds  shall  be  paid  into  the  office  of  the  county  treasurer 
and  disbursed  by  him  on  the  order  of  the  county  auditor  only  for 
the  construction  of  the  ditch  for  which  the  assessment  has  been 
made. 

Illinois.  The  changes  in  the  Illinois  law  are  few.  The  restric- 
tion that  drainage  commissioners  may  improve  ditches  outside 
of  their  district  only  on  petition  of  25?^  of  the  persons  paying  as- 
sessmenls  in  the  district  is  removed  ['03  p.l63].  Subdistricts 
may  be  formed  within  the  limits  of  a  district  whose  work  is 
wholly  or  ])nrtially  constrnded  on  the  application  of  the  owners 
who  desire  more  complete  drainage  of  their  lands  than  will  be 
•  efl'ected  by  the  work  of  the  general  district  ['03  p.l62].  A  special 
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report  on  the  matter  may  be  presented  to  the  court  and  on  ita 
confinnation  by  the  court,  the  subdistrict  may  be  organized. 

A  new  law  was  passed  ['03  p.l60]  relating  to  drainage  districts 
which  receive  benefit  from  improvements  made  by  other  districts. 
If  by  reason  of  the  enlargement  or  extension  of  the  ditches 
of  a  lower  district  a  benefit  is  conferred  on  the  lands  of  an  upper 
district,  said  upper  district  shall  pay  a  just  proportion  of  the  ex- 
pense. The  commissioners  of  the  lower  district,  in  case  they  can 
not  adjust  the  matter  of  cost  with  neighboring  commissioners, 
shall  file  a  petition  with  the  court,  sworn  to  by  at  least  two  of 
said  commissioners,  setting  forth  the  facts,  and  the  court  shall 
try  the  case  and  render  judgment  ias  in  other  matters  at  law. 

Michigan.  An  act  [*03  ch.16]  permits  the  establishment  of  a 
drain  through  any  city  or  village  on  a  resolution  adopted  by  a 
majorit}'  vote  of  the  common  council  granting  leave  to  construct 
such  drain,  which  permission  shall  be  sufficient  release  of  right 
of  way,  and  the  council  may  allow  the  construction  of  an  open 
ditch  through  the  town  if  such  consent  was  expressed  in  the  reso- 
lution. 

Minnesota.  The  law  relating  to  issuing  and  selling  bonds  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  drainage  construction  is  amended  by 
changing  some  of  the  words  and  adding  others  to  make  it  moi'e 
explicit  ['03  ch.315].  A  state  drainage  commission  is  charged 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated  by  the  state  for 
drainage.  The  title  of  the  law,  passed  in  1897,  creating  this 
board,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  words :  "  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  duties  of  boards  of  county  commissioners  in  connec- 
tion therewith"  ['03  ch.217]. 

An  amendment  ['03  ch.l78]  provides  that  when  a  final  order 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  establishing  any  ditch  pro- 
ceedings has  been  annulled  by  any  court  by  reason  of  a  failure 
to  give  proper  notice  of  the  pendency  of  the  petition  and  the  report 
of  the  viewers,  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  the  rendering  of 
such  judgment  a  rehearing  of  such  petition  and  viewers'  report 
may  be  had  on  application  of  any  petitioner  in  the  case,  for  which 
purpose  the  county  auditor  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
board  of  county  commiaaioners,  who  shall  proceed  to  eo\i«vAfiC 
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such  report  and  may  establish  the  ditch  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  legal  notice  is  given. 

A  law  to  reimburse  owners  of  land  damaged  by  ditches  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  state  law  ['03  ch.l88]  is  made  to 
include  damages  incurred  by  reason  of  a  part  of  the  soil  being 
carried  away  by  water  flowing  through  the  ditch  or  by  reason  of 
the  deposit  of  earth  on  the  land,  which  damages  were  not  con- 
sidered in  the  award  of  the  viewers  appointed  in  the  proceedings 
to  construct  the  ditch.  The  owners  of  land  so  damaged  may 
within  six  years  after  the  completion  of  the  ditch  petition  the 
county  commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  is  situated 
for  the  appointment  of  viewers  to  ascertain  and  report  the  amount 
of  damages.  The  board  shall  appoint  three  viewers.  The  county 
auditor  shall  then  give  notice  by  publication  to  the  interested 
persons  whose  lands  are  liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  payment  of 
the  damages  claimed,  stating  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
viewers.  The  viewers  shall  meet  to  hear  evidence  on  the  matter, 
shall  personally  examine  the  injured  premises,  and  if  they  find 
damage  has  been  done  to  the  land  shall  fix  the  amount  and  file  the 
award  with  the  county  auditor,  which  amount  together  with  all 
expenses  shall  be  charged  against  the  land  which  was  assessed  for 
the  construction  of  the  ditch.  An  appeal  from  the  award  of  the 
viewers  may  be  taken  to  the  District  Court  of  the  county  by  the 
board  of  comruissioners,  the  petitioners  or  any  one  whose  lands 
aro  liable  for  assessment.  Any  party  may  appeal  fi*om  the  decision 
of  the  District  Court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state. 

Wisconsin.  The  fees  of  drainage  commissioners  are  increased 
from  $2  to  $3.50  a  day  ['03  ch.116].  The  law  of  1898  is  so 
amended  that  when  a  petition  for  organizing  a  drainage  district 
shall  be  filed  with  the  court  of  one  county  and  it  shall  afterward 
appear  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  which  should  be  included  lies  in  another  county,  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  county  where  the  petition  was  filed  shall 
retain  jurisdiction  till  the  district  is  organized  ['03  ch.70]. 

Nebraska .  An  act  of  1901  to  provide  drainage  for  agricultural 
and  sanitary  puri)()ses  is  repealed  and  a  new  law  substituted  ['03 
ch.ll5J.   The  county  supervisors  in  their  respective  counties  aie 
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designated  as  drainage  supervisors.  A  petition  for  drainage  may 
be  filed  with  them  in  the  same  manner  as  stipulated  in  the  laws 
of  other  states.  When  snch  petition  is  received,  the  board  shall 
select  one  of  its  number  who  with  a  person  selected  by  the  peti- 
tioners and  a  third  party  selected  by  these  two  jointly  shall  go  on 
the  lands.  The  board^thus  constituted  shall  personally  examine 
the  lands  for  the  proposed  ditch.  If  they  decide  that  the  petition 
should  be  granted,  they  may  cause  surveys  and  estimates  of  the 
work  to  be  made.  The  drainage  board  shall  have  power  to  obtain 
rights  of  way  for  ditches  and  assess  the  amount  of  benefits  and 
damages  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  designated  in  the  drainage 
laws  of  other  states.  An  appeal  from  the  finding  of  the  drainage 
board  may  be  made  to  the  board  of  supervisors  by  any  person 
owning  lands  afl'ected  by  the  ditch.  The  assessment  roll  shall  be 
placed  on  the  tax  list  against  the  lands  affected  and  collected  with 
other  taxes,  and  shall  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  drains 
for  which  the  assessment  was  made. 

A  new  drainage  law  permitting  the  organization  of  drainage 
districts  ['03  ch.ll6]  contains  some  features  essentially  different 
from  those  found  in  other  states.  A  majority  of  the  resident 
owners  desiring  to  drain  their  lands  may  sign  articles  of  associa- 
tion in  which  the  name  of  the  district  desired  shall  be  stated,  the 
number  of  years  it  is  to  continue,  a  description  of  the  lands  and 
the  names  of  their  owners.  The  signers  indicate  their  willingness 
to  obligate  themselves  to  pay  sudi  taxes  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  drainage  of  the  lands  named.  The  articles  of  association  shall 
be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  subsequently  a  day 
for  hearing  objections  shall  be  named.  If  the  objections  are  over- 
ruled the  court  shall  declare  the  district  a  cori)oration  of  the  state 
and  shall  transmit  to  the  secretary  of  state  a  certified  copy  of  the 
record  relating  thereto.  A  meeting  of  the  landowners  in  the 
district  shall  be  subsequently  called,  at  which  time  five  supervisors 
for  the  district  shall  be  elected.  In  such  election  each  and  every 
acre  of  land  shall  represent  one  share,  and  each  owner  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  each  acre  of  land  owned  by  him  in  the  district. 
The  board  of  supervisors  of  the  district  shall  appoint  a  drain 
commissioner  who  shall  have  general  oversight  of  the  work  in  the 
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district  and  be  accountable  to  the  board  for  faithfully  discharg- 
ing his  duties.  For  defraying  the  preliminary  expenses  connected 
with  surveys,  rights  of  way,  etc.  the  board  may  order  an  assess- 
ment tax  not  to  exceed  50  cents  an  acre,  which  shall  be  made  with 
due  regard  to  the  proportional  benefits  expected  to  accrue  to  the 
land  by  reason  of  the  improvements.  This  tax  shall  be  extended 
on  the  tax  books  under  the  head  of  drainage  tax  and  collected  bj 
the  county  treasurer.  The  supervisors  may  issue  bonds  with  the 
consent  of  the  owners  of  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  land  in 
the  district  given  at  an  election  held  for  that  purpose,  but  thej 
shall  not  bond  the  district  for  more  than  f 6  on  each  acre  included 
in  the  district.  Details  of  district  administration  are  similar  to 
those  provided  for  in  the  laws  of  other  states. 

New  Jersey.  A  new  law  permitting  wet  lands  to  be  drained 
when  necessary  for  the  public  health  ['03  ch.93]  virtually  admits 
the  value  of  such  work  to  agricultural  lands  but  does  not  make 
that  a  basis  for  the  improvement.  Ten  or  more  citizens  may 
petition  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county  in  open  court, 
setting  forth  the  facts  and  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  land 
to  be  affected  by  the  proceeding  and  asking  for  the  appointment  of 
three  commissioners.  Notice  of  this  application  shall  be  duly 
published.  If  the  petition  is  in  due  form,  the  court  shall  appoint 
three  disinterested  commissioners,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  civil 
engineer,  to  determine  if  the  drainage  petitioned  for  is  necessary 
to  the  public  health.  The  commissioners  shall  file  with  the  clerk 
of  the  court  a  copy  of  their  report.  Provision  is  made  for  appeal 
to  the  court  from  the  findings  of  the  commissioners  by  any  person 
aggrieved.  The  commissioners  are  empowered  to  carry  out  the 
plans  for  drainage  and  assess  the  cost  of  the  work  against  the 
land  affected  as  in  their  judgment  it  may  be  benefited.  In  case 
the  cost  exceeds  the  benefit,  the  balance  shall  be  paid  by  the 
municipality  in  which  the  drained  district  lies.  Assessments 
become  due  in  30  days  after  the  date  of  publication  of  notice  of 
such  levy.  If  not  paid  within  six  months,  the  land  against  which 
the  tax  stands  may  be  sold  for  unpaid  taxes. 

A  law  passed  in  1890  providing  for  draining  lands  is  amended 
by  changing  the  word  "  municipality  "  to  "  township,"  thereby 
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making  the  law  apply  to  draining  lands  outside  corporate  limits. 
An  act  to  permit  the  further  improvement  of  tidelands  ['03  ch.264] 
permits  the  owners  of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  any  meadow 
company  to  vote  on  the  matter  of  improving  and  repairing  the 
works.  If  more  than  one  half  of  the  owners  vote  for  the  improve- 
ment, the  managers  of  the  company  shall  make  the  improvements 
and  cause  the  expense  to  be  assessed  and  collected  as  provided  by 
law.  The  owners  of  more  than  one  half  of  tideland  subject  to  the 
management  of  any  meadow  company  may  vote  that  such  lands  be 
banked.  The  managers  of  the  company  may  apply  to  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county  in  which  the  meadows  lie  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners,  whereupon  the  court  shall  appoint 
three  commissioners,  who  shall  make  surveys  and  plans  for  the 
work  and  report  in  full  to  the  managers  of  the  meadow  company. 

Florida.  The  law  of  1901  relating  to  establishing  and  con- 
structing main  drains  or  canals  is  made  applicable  to  all  lateral 
ditches,  drains  and  land  contiguous  and  tributary  to  public  ditches 
or  canals  used  as  outlets  ['03  ch.96]. 

Washington.  The  law  providing  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
incurred  in  establishing  drainage  districts  ['03  ch.67]  gives  per- 
mission, when  proceedings  are  subsequently  stayed,  to  the  holders 
of  any  warrants  issued  in  payment  for  services  connected  with 
the  preliminary  organization  to  present  a  written  request  to  the 
county  auditor  to  have  all  outstanding  warrants  issued  by  the 
drainage  commissioners  presented  to  him  for  registration.  On 
such  request  being  filed,  the  auditor  by  proper  publication  shall 
call  for  all  outstanding  warrants  which  on  their  presentation  to 
him  shall  be  registered.  The  owner  of  any  registered  warrant 
may  petition  the  Superior  Court  to  fix  a  time  for  hearing  the 
matter,  which  shall  be  duly  published.  If  the  court  finds  that  the 
claims  are  just,  it  shall  order  the  commissioners  to  make  a  levy  on 
the  lands  tff  the  district  for  them,  which  shall  be  extended  on  the 
tax  rolls  and  collected  as  other  taxes. 

North  Dakota.  The  law  of  1899  requiring  that  the  petition  for 
draining  agricultural  lands  presented  to  the  drain  commissioners 
shall  be  signed  by  such  part  of  the  owners  of  the  lands  as  will  be 
liable  for  the  major  part  of  the  cost  of  the  drain  should  it  be  con- 
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stnicted,  is  amended  to  read  "  the  petition  shall  be  signed  by  at 
least  six  freeholders  whose  property  shall  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed drain  "  ['03  ch.80]. 

Missouri.  The  laws  cover  improvements  by  both  ditches  and 
levees.  The  drainage  law  [R.S.  '99,  ch.l22  art.4]  is  generally 
amended.  The  grounds  for  appeal  from  the  order  of  the  court 
are  changed  ['03  p.234].  The  questions  to  be  determined  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  previous  law  were  (1)  whether  the  improvement 
would  be  conducive  to  public  health,  convenience  and  welfare,  and 
(2)  whether  the  right  of  way  was  practicable.  As  amended  the 
points  to  be  determined  are  (1)  whether  compensation  has  been 
allowed  for  the  property  appropriated,  and  (2)  whether  proper 
damages  have  been  allowed  for  the  property  affected  by  the  im- 
provements. The  section  is  further  amended  by  specifying  that 
the  action  of  an  appellant  can  not  stay  proceedings  in  the  County 
Court  nor  prevent  constructing  the  ditch,  and  that  subsequent 
proceedings  shall  affect  only  the  rights  of  property  owned  by  ap- 
pellant. Article  4  is  further  amended  by  adding  three  new  sec- 
tions. Persons  or  corjyorations  are  prohibited  fi-om  driving  any 
piling  or  other  obstruction  in  any  drains  or  ditches  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  bridges,  or  placing  any  logs  or  brush  in  any  ditch 
constructed  under  the  law.  A  further  amendment  provides  that 
all  lateral  ditches  or  drains  constructed  to  discharge  water  into  the 
main  ditch  shall  do  so  through  boxes  or  tiling  at  the  intersection 
of  the  lateral  ditches  with  the  main,  such  tiling  or  boxes  to  be  as 
large  as  the  lateral  and  at  least  15  feet  long. 

The  law  regarding  levees  [K.S.'Oy  ch.l24]  has  5  amendments: 

a  levee  district  may  take  in  additional  land  subject  to  overtiow 

from  the  same  streams  as  other  lands  included  in  the  district 

[\y^  i).237] ;  the  board  of  directors  may  contract  with  railroad 

(!ori>orations  for  the  use  of  their  roadbeds  for  levee  purposes  ['03 

;  railroad  companies  are  required  to  construct  their  embank- 

* 

ments  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  adjoining  levee  without  openings 
between  the  points  connected  ['03  p.238] ;  and  provision  is  made 
for  the  condemnation  of  land  for  levee  rights  of  way  ['03  p.237]. 
New  legislation  ['03  p. 239]  makes  it  obligatory  on  railroads  where 
levees  cross  their  lines  to  connect  them  by  building  levees  of  an 
equal  level  across  the  railroad  right  of  way. 
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Steam  railways.  Steam  railways  gave  rise  to  135  separate  acts, 
original  and  amended,  during  1903,  distributed  among  31  dif- 
ferent states.  Missouri  leads  with  nine,  the  Carolinas  and  Texas 
record  eight  each,  and  the  remaining  27  states  enacted  from  one 
to  seven  laws  each.  With  reference  to  subject-matter  the  rather 
indefinite  topic  of  the  quality  of  the  service  embraces  19  acts,  16 
can  be  assigned  to  location  and  routes,  14  to  safety,  12  to  ques- 
tions of  liability  and  damage,  nine  relate  directly  to  commissions 
and  six  to  rates. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  characteristics  of  the  year's  legis- 
lation may  be  mentioned  the  laws  permitting  the  use  of  electricity 
on  steam  railways,  compelling  steam  railways  to  permit  electric 
railways  to  cross  their  tracks,  authorizing  a  railway  commission 
to  grant  railways  relief  from  unreasonable  municipal  regulations, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  expert  accountants  to  examine 
the  books  of  railway  corporations,  compelling  railway  companies 
to  grant  passes  to  public  oflScials,  providing  for  the  "  merging  " 
of  a  number  of  corporations  and  permitting  shippers  to  select 
the  route.  Taking  a  general  view  it  may  be  said  that  the  laws  of 
the  year  indicate  the  process  of  filling  in  and  extending  accepted 
principles  into  uncovered  fields  rather  than  the  introduction  of 
new  or  novel  features  into  railway  law.  Interurban  railways 
have  been  made  subject  to  existing  railway  legislation  in  some 
instances  and  in  others  special  laws  relating  to  the  organization, 
powers  and  r^ulation  of  interurban  electric  companies  have  been 

^See  also  Governora  Messages  and  Summary  of  Legislation,  1200. 
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introduced.  Oregon  appropriated  ?165,060  for  the  construction 
and  operation,  by  the  state,  of  a  "portage  railway"  between 
specified  navigable  points  on  the  Columbia  river,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  commission  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state 
and  state  treasurer.  Technically  this  will  be  a  state  railway 
though  the  extremely  local  character  of  the  enterprise  scarcely 
warrants  its  inclusion  in  a  discussion  of  state  operation  of  rail- 
ways. 

Acts  providing  for  bnlletins  to  announce  the  arrival  of  passen- 
ger trains  which  are  behind  time  were  passed  in  five  states.  A 
train  not  more  than  five  minutes  late  is  to  be  deemed  on  time  [Wis. 
'03  ch.  63].  In  Texas  ['03  ch.  107,  ex.  eess.  11]  the  cause  of  the 
delay  is  to  be  announced,  while  in  the  other  states  [S.  O.  '03  ch, 
55,  Mon.  '03  ch.  65,  Ind.  '03  ch.  22,  Wis.  '03  ch.  63]  only  the  length 
.of  the  delay  need  be  stated,  20  or  30  minutes  before  the  schedule 
time  of  arrival.  If  the  station  in  any  town  or  city  is  connected  by 
telephone  with  the  central  exchange,  the  Montana  law  requires  the 
station  agent  to  notify  such  central  exchange  of  the  delay.  Fines 
for  the  violation  of  these  provisions  vary  from  f25  to  f  100  for 
each  offense,  but  in  Indiana  the  total  amount  which  can  be  recov- 
ered may  not  exceed  $300.  In  Wisconsin  the  fines  are  paid  into 
the  school  fund,  while  in  South  Carolina  one  half  goes  to  the 
aggrieved  person  and  the  other  half  into  the  general  fund.  A 
Florida  law  ['03  ch.  108]  requires  railways  to  provide  cars  with 
standards,  supports  and  other  appliances  for  the  transportation  of 
wood  and  lumber,  the  weight  of  such  appliances  to  be  deducted 
from  the  weight  of  the  cargo  in  calculating  freight  charges. 
Shippers  can  collei't  $1.50  a  car  fi-om  railways  not  providing  the 
sp(vified  appliances.  Wisconsin  railways  ['03  ch.  368]  must  pro- 
vide cars,  on  five  days'  notice,  for  the  transportation  of  firewood 
in  lots  of  five  carloads  when  "  piled  at  some  reasonably  convenient 
IK)int  on  its  line,"  or  for  one  carload  when  piled  at  a  station  sid- 
ing, the  shij>pers  to  do  the  loading.  Rates  for  such  firewood  shall 
not  exceed  existing  rates  on  railroad  ties,  rails  and  fence  posts. 
Live  stock  shall  be  carried  at  an  average  minimum  speed  of  20 
miles  an  hour  on  i>enalty  of  f  5  a  car  for  each  hour  of  delay  [N.  D. 
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'03  ch.  144],  The  time  allowed  for  loading  farm  produce  is  36 
hours  in  Minnesota  ['03  ch.  320]  and  48  hours  in  North  Dakota, 
the  car  to  be  kept  in  a  convenient  and  proper  place  for  loading, 
which  "  can  be  re^iched  by  teaine  or  other  suitable  means  o£  con- 
veying property"  ['03  ch.  145].  Trains  carrying  passengers  on 
railways  under  40  miles  in  length  shall  furnish  separate  apart- 
ments for  white  and  colored  passengers  [S.  C.  '03  ch.  53].  Engines 
and  cars  shall  not  obstrnct  public  roads  for  more  than  10  minutes 
at  any  one  time  and  the  opening  in  the  traveled  portion  of  the  road 
or  street  shall  not  be  less  than  30  feet  [Kan.  '03  ch.  394].  Two 
North  Carolina  laws  make  it  obligatory  for  railway  companies 
to  accept  freight  at  any  regular  station,  wharf  or  landing,  also  in 
carload  quantities  at  any  side  track  or  warehouse  connected  with 
the  railway  track  ['03  ch.  444,  693].  This  freight  must  be  for- 
warded by  the  route  selected  by  the  shipper. 

The  era  of  railway  constmction  in  the  United  States  has  long 
been  passed.  Nevertheless  great  lines  must  still  be  constructed, 
many  branches  added  to  existing  systems,  and  many  lines  and 
parts  of  lines  relocated.  These  facts  are  reflected  in  the  legislation 
of  the  year.  Utah  ['03  ch.  108]  and  Nebraska  ['03  ch.  28]  alone 
l^islated  on  primary  matters  connected  with  the  expropriation 
of  land.  In  the  former  state  the  right  of  way  may  not  exceed 
9  rods  in  width  and  in  addition  whatever  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  construction.  Branch  lines  not  over  5  miles  in  length 
can  be  constructed  without  additional  legislation.  The  additions 
to  the  Nebraska  law  relate  to  arbitration  in  cases  of  disputes  over 
expropriated  land  and  to  the  protection  of  the  award.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  amendment.  A  great  deal  of  reconstruction 
and  relocation  is  going  on  throughout  the  country  and  in  order  to 
protect  vested  interests  Georgia  ['03  p.  36]  passed  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  a  railway  may  not  "  leave  off  of  the  line  "  any 
city,  town  or  village  without  the  consent  of  its  authorities.  Appar- 
ently with  the  same  end  in  view  Tennessee  ['03  ch.  216]  prohibits 
relocation  at  a  greater  distance  than  1200  feet  from  the  original 
right  of  way  and  makes  railways  liable  for  damages  done  to 
industries  or  property  by  such  relocations  and  modifications.  In 
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a  separate  law  ['03  ch.  11],  railway  companies  are  authorized  to 
conduct  condemnation  proceedings  to  acquire  additional  land 
required  for  relocation.  If  relocation  involves  the  abandonment 
of  the  former  route  the  state  [Ind.  '03  ch.l21]  through  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  may  locate  a  public  highway  on  the  old 
line  or  route.  The  law  governing  relocations  in  Wisconsin  was 
amended  by  adding  ['03  ch.  49]  the  provision  that  no  point  of  in- 
tersection of  the  state  boundary  line  by  a  railway  shall  be  re- 
garded as  the  terminus  unless  there  exists  at  such  point  a  town 
with  a  population  of  not  lees  than  100  according  to  the  last  pre- 
ceding census.  An  Indiana  law  ['03  ch.  119]  authorizes  specified 
state  officers  to  contract  with  railways  for  the  construction  of 
lines  through  grounds  owned  by  state  institutions.  CJounty  com- 
missioners are  to  indorse  the  time  of  filing  a  plan  for  the  location 
of  a  railway  and  order  the  same  recorded  [Me.  '03  ch.  93].  On 
30  days'  notice  Kansas  railways  may  begin  proceedings  for  the 
condemnation  of  state  lands  ['03  ch.  392]  for  purposes  of  railway 
construction,  and  the  Wisconsin  commissioners  of  pid>lic  lands 
may  sell  strips  of  state  lands  not  exceeding  100  feet  in  width  for 
railway  purposes  with  the  express  reservation  that  these  lands 
shall  revert  to  the  state  when  no  longer  used  for  railway  purposes 
['03  ch.  370].  Maine  enacted  three  unimportant  laws  and 
amendments:  punishing  interference  with  railway  surveys  ['03 
ch.  201],  restricting  the  right  of  way  to  4  rods  for  ordinary  lands 
and  7  rods  for  woodland  and  forest  ['03  ch.  23]  and  authorizing 
railways  to  own  lands  for  coal  sheds  ['03  ch.  164]. 

Railways  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Texas  may  construct  and 
operate  additional  tracks  on  their  right  of  way  and  issue  stocks 
and  bonds  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  reasonable  cost  of  such  im- 
provements on  approval  of  the  State  Railway  Commission  ['03  ch. 
99].  Railways  operating  in  Tennessee  may  construct  branch 
roads  not  exceeding  15  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  main 
line,  without  securing  an  amendment  to  their  present  charter, 
provided  the  necessary  lands  are  appropriated  according  to  exist- 
ing expropriation  laws  ['03  ch.  210].  Another  law  ['03  ch.  10] 
gives  similar  powers  regarding  switch  yards,  workshops,  etc.,  in 
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counties  with  a  population  not  over  45,000.  The  TexaB  commis- 
!ion  may  compel  railways  to  construct  side  tracks  and  spurs 
when  in  their  estimation  business  interests  demand  it  ['03  ch.  68]. 
Pennsylvania  ['03  ch.  208]  requires  ail  future  railways  to  "be 
laid  or  constructed  of  the  present  standard  gage  of  4  feet,  9 
inches,  with  variations  therefrom  of  not  more  than  J  inch."  This 
is  an  abuse  of  the  term  "  standard  gage  "  which  has  for  more  than 
50  years  been  the  gage  of  4  feet,  8i  inches.  This  is  the  standard 
in  all  Europe  except  Russia.  Of  course,  numerous  other  gages 
are  still  in  existence.   In  India  alone  there  are  no  less  than  13. 

One  half  of  the  new  laws  relating  to  safety  deal  with  crossings. 
AJl  engines  and  cars  must  come  to  a  full  stop  at- intersecting 
tracks  of  steam  railways  [Vt.  '03  ch.  69,  Mon.  '03  ch.  8,  N.  D.  '03 
ih.  148],  except  in  cases  where  interlocking  or  other  devices  render 
t  safe,  to  cross  without  stopping,  in  which  case  the  railway  com- 
nissioners  [N.  D.]  or  county  commissioners  [Mon.]  shall  first 
ipprove  this  device.  The  last  two  laws  prescribe  methods  of  pro- 
cedure when  differences  arise  between  the  railways  and  commis- 
lioners.  Four  statutes  [Kan.  '03  ch.  488,  Ind.  '03  ch.  59,  Fla.  '03 
ih.  Ill,  N.  H.  '03  ch.  88]  impose  similar  restrictions  on  the  move- 
ment of  engines  and  cars  over  crossings  between  steam  railway, 
electric,  interurban,  and  other  railway  tracks,  at  certain  distances 
from  the  crossings.  The  Florida  law  punishes  engineers,  motor- 
men  or  other  persons  in  charge  of  engines  and  cars  who  violate 
this  law  with  a  fine  of  not  more  than  f 500  or  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, or  both.  The  New  Hampshire  law  gives  the  railway  com- 
missioners full  discretionary  powers  to  administer  the  law  in  the 
interests  of  the  safety  of  the  public  traffic.  The  Indiana  law  ['03 
ch.  59]  deals  only  incidentally  with  the  safety  of  crossings.  It 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  full  regulation  of  the  manner  in  which 
street,  interurban,  suburban  and  steam  railways  may  cross  one 
another's  tracks  as  a  matter  of  right  and  privilege.  Every  elec- 
tric or  other  street,  suburban  or  interurban  railway  whether 
organized  before  or  after  the  efiactment  of  this  law  shall  have  the 
right  to  construct  a  grade  crossing  over  any  steam  railway  track 
in  the  state.   In  case  of  objection  or  disagreement  detailed  court 
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procedures  are  prescribed  and  a  speedy  settlement  insured.  No 
change  of  venue  for  such  cases  is  permissible. 

Two  laws  [Minn.  '03  ch.  202,  Col,  '03  ch.  155]  prohibit  the  u«e  of 
bicycles,  velocipedes  and  similar  vehicles  on  railway  tracks  except 
on  the  written  permission  of  the  railway  authorities  on  penalty  of 
three  months'  imprisonment  and  f  100  fine,  or  both,  in  the  former; 
and  six  months  in  prison  or  f 300  fine,  or  both  in  the  latter.  One 
Colorado  law  ['03  ch.  154]  compels  railway  companies  to  provide 
switches  with  appropriate  lights  and  another  ['03  ch.  98]  punishes 
the  criminal  opening  or  turning  of  switches.  A  Maine  law  ['03  ch. 
17]  punishes  interference  with  signals,  lamps,  signs  and  analagous 
devices.  The  Corporation  Commission  of  North  Carolina  ['03  ch. 
552]  is  empowered  to  grant  relief  to  petitioning  railways  from 
unreasonable  or  oppressive  restrictions  on  the  speed  of  railway 
trains  by  municipal  ordinances.  The  only  law  compelling  the  use 
of  automatic  couplers,  automatic  brakes,  grab  irons  and  hand-holes 
was  enacted  in  Indiana  ['03  ch.  120],  and  railway  companies  are 
authorized  to  refuse  to  accept  cars  from  connecting  roads  inade- 
quately equipped  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Individuals  and 
firms  violating  the  law  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10  for  each  and 
every  violation. 

Statutes  requiring  railway  companies  to  fence  their  rights  of 
way  were  extremely  common  25  and  50  years  ago.  Today  there 
exists  occasion  for  them  only  in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Arizona  ['03  ch.  48],  Montana  ['03  ch.  101], 
Florida  ['03  ch.  109],  Oklahoma  ['03  ch.  9  art.  3],  Utah  ['03  ch. 
83]  and  Washington  ['03  ch.  158]  adopted  new  or  amended  acts 
on  this  subject,  imposing  the  usual  penalties  for  viola/tions  of  law. 
The  Oklahoma  fence  is  to  "  be  composed  of  posts  and  barb  wires, 
four  wires  to  be  firmly  fastened  to  the  posts,  such  posts  to  be  not 
more  than  1  rod  apart,  the  top  wire  to  be  not  less  than  54  nor  more 
than  58  inches  from  the  ground,  etc."  The  Utah  fence  conisists  of 
five  "  barbed  or  other  fencing  wire,"  while  in  Washington  simply 
a  "  substantial  fence  "  is  required.'  In  the  first  three  states  men- 
tioned alK)ve  additional  pi\)visions  regulate  the  amount  of  damages 
to  be  paid  by  carriers  for  killing  animals  and  the  manner  in  which 
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the  amount  of  the  dainnge  shall  be  determined.  All  of  this  is 
strictly  commonplace.  Jjossee  caused  by  fires  originating  with  the 
railway  are  actionable  within  three  years  [Col.  '03  ch.  153],  and 
damages  "  shall  inure  solely  in  favor  of  the  owner  or  mortgagee  " 
of  the  property  damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire  and  not  to  an  insur- 
ance company  which  has  written  a  policy  on  the  same.  South 
Carolina  enacted  two  laws  relating  to  liability  and  damages  ['03 
ch.  1,  50].  The  first  makes  each  railway  having  an  interchange  of 
business  with  other  railways  a  legal  agent  of  the  other,  and  holds 
both  the  initial  and  connecting  carriers  liable  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  loss.  The  second  compels  railways,  in  the  adjustment  of 
damages,  to  estimate  freight  charges  in  conformity  with  rates  and 
classifications  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
with  the  state  commission  for  inter  and  intra  traffic,  respectively. 
A  Virginia  law  ['03  ch.  258]  makes  the  company  which  issues  the 
bill  of  lading  liable  for  damages  to  property  transported  whether 
this  damage  results  from  negligence  on  part  of  the  initial  or  the 
connecting  carrier.  An  amendment  to  a  Massachusetts  law  ['03 
ch.  478]  provides  that  in  cases  where  the  interested  parties  can 
not  agree  the  petition  for  damages  resulting  from  the  abolition  of 
grade  crossings  shall  be  filed  with  the  proper  authorities  within 
one  year  after  the  time  the  property  is  entered  on  and  the  work 
actually  commenced. 

The  Kansas  Bailroad  Commission  law  of  1901  which  provided  for 
the  appointment  by  the  Executive  Council  of  a  bipartizan  board 
of  three  commissioners  for  three  years,  has  been  changed  so  as  to 
require  the  biennial  election  of  the  three  commissioners  beginning 
with  the  general  election  of  November  1904.  This  change  makes 
the  commission  of  necessity  a  political  board  ['03  ch.391].  An 
addition  to  the  Vermont  law  ['03  ch.  68]  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  of  one  rail- 
way commissioner  at  the  biennial  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1904  and  biennially  thereafter.  The  board  consists  of 
three  commissioners  appointed  for  six  years,  the  original  apiK)int- 
ments  having  been  made  in  1902.  Nine  states  made  changes  in  or 
additions  to  the  powers  of  their  respective  commissions.  North 
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Two  new  sections  were  added  to  the  Missouri  commission  law 
['03  p.  132].  One  empowers  and  directs  the  commission  to  pre- 
scribe reasonable  rates,  investigate  complaints  of  individuals,  cor- 
porations and  political  units,  and,  if  necessary,  establish  rates  to 
be  observed  by  the  carriers  in  the  future.  The  other  requires  car- 
riers to  submit  rates  and  classifications,  testify  and  give  informa- 
tion whenever  required  by  the  commission.  The  Wisconsin  com- 
mission was  authorized  ['03  ch.  431]  to  employ  expert  accountants 
on  the  approval  of  the  governor,  to  take  the  deposition  of  witnesses 
residing  outside  of  the  state,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books  in  order  to  make  a  full  examination 
of  the  business  done  by  the  carriers.  Violations  of  the  law  are 
subject  to  severe  personal  and  corporate  punishment;  the  former 
involves  a  fine  of  from  ?100  to  |5000  or  imprisonment  from 
one  to  five  years,  or  both ;  the  latter,  forfeiture  of  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  10^  of  the  license  fee  or  tax  which  the  corporation  was 
required  to  pay  to  the  state  during  the  year  preceding  the  time  of 
such  forfeiture  and  also  the  "  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights,  privileges 
and  franchises  "  of  the  railway  company.  One  law  of  South  Caro- 
lina [-03  ch.  51]  requires  companies  to  publish  rates  on  water- 
melons and  canteloupes  during  January  and  February  of  each 
year,  which  rates  shall  not  be  increased  during  the  year.  Another 
['03  ch.  54]  prescribes  3  cents  a  mile  as  the  maximum  passenger 
fare  and  5  cents  as  the  lowest  which  a  company  may  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  for  the  entire  distance  traveled.  North  Dakota 
['03  ch.  146]  ixivised  the  maximum  rates  on  carload  shipments  of 
coal.  The  old  schedule  was  in  the  form  of  a  10  mile  zone  system. 
The  present  one  .makes  the  zones  50  miles  wide  above  100  miles, 
and  from  5  to  40  miles  below  100. 

A  sec'tion  was  added  to  the  California  law  defining  the  powers 
of  railway  corporations  [*03  ch.  200]  prohibiting  the  purchase  of 
competitive  railways  by  means  of  the  acquisition  of  stock  or  other- 
wise. Another  law  ['03  ch.  45]  authorizes  companies  to  sell  their 
properties  when  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  and  three 
fourths  of  the  stockholders,  but  under  the  same  limitations  in  re- 
gard to  competitive  lines.  None  except  corporations  chartei^ed 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  shall  construct,  operate,  acquire  and 
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•  »\vu  railways  in  Texas  ['03  oli.  05].    The  maximum  niiiubtn'  of 

•  iin»i'M»rs  was  iiii  reast^d  from  13  to  '20  in  ^Missouri  ['(K»  i».12t». 

,  raihvay  companies  w  ow  anthorizotl  to  ronstnict  ami  oinMin** 
"Vi— 't's  Liml  union  «lepot  romp::nios  wero  empowcMMMl  to  aiMpiin*  aul 
UMii  sioi  ii  >)(  any  company  pri»viding  terminal  facilities  ami  jriiar 
iiiM*'  'h.'  rj  vrvsr  on  the  same  ['(K]  eli.  loOJ.  Tlie  New  Jri*si»y  ;ui 
•tm -i-ii      -.rlways  ['03eli.  2o7]  was  n* vised  tliroiijrhonl. 

^■1  rjes'-.i  has  long  had  anticonsolidation  laws  on  its  siatnii' 
Mu.K>s  "m:  aiivvher  was  added  during  11MI3.    This  hiw  ["i)3  eh.  s<i, 
'  s  .-vd  makes  unlaAvful  'Mhe  eonsolidation  of  the  capi::!! 
•  V.    ::eT?.  proiH?rty,  franchises,  rontnd.  or  the  power  of  *  t)utrnl. 
\v ^      more  parallel  and  eomi>eling  lines  of  railroad  in  thf 
any  corporation,  trustw,  agent  or  repivscnial ive  t)f  any 
"iio:-:;.  on  wheri»soever  situated."    This  law  appears  io  hav«* 
M  ;i  NinM-rsicd  hy  the  Xorlhern  Sinurities  ease.    Another  enan- 
ii.  .ij'pan'Uily  suggested  hy  tliis  rasi'  is  the  amendment  to  ilw 
:  ::>\  \ania  iaw  which  authorizes  railways  to  guaranite  stork 
!i  J  .  .i'i  |MH-ai ions,  to  ac(|uire  and  dispose  of  the  samo.  ch*.  The 
it;    *o:!  ill.  M)]  authorizes  railway  companies  lo  own 

 ,  iiiajoriiy  of  the  stock  entitled  to  vot(*  of  any  rorpora 

ii.ua^cd  "   in    the  transportation    business.  Missouri 
.  Mil  t»\M'i«Ml  railway  companies  to  own  and  operate 
»i    i-n  i,  s  for  the  purpt)st»  of  unifying  lin«»s  of  railrojnl 
•  I    '..  \  ^.1      w  aiers. 
N  V'    .  .,  idi'J  an  unimportani  jthrase  to  her  alisnlnie 

.  A  . .  :;Hi>e   't»3  ch.  \  \:\\.    Through  rates  for  freighi 

.    nii.x  providi'd  for  in  a  law  of  Arkansas  j  *o:j 
N  .  I    i  ijiiired  to  accejit  trallic  from  earli  other 
I.    ommissiou  and  in  cast*  of  a  tlisagrtM 
It"  ?aU'  the  commission  shall  prorah* 
•     ■  ivxion  is  reipiiiMMl  lo  iuvestigai*- 
.  .        ihriMigh  rales  and,  if  nec4*s 
X  ;  .'  v'^mmen-e  t'onimission  j'(>3  cii. 
..i  Missouri  ['03  J..  12til  limit  the 
^.  ^.         .  '^o  ptumds  In  12'.  and  TJV. 

V.    '  ^    Kiween  the  poinis  traveled  in 
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the  state,  with  a  minimum  excess  charge  of  25  cents.  Judges  of 
the  Circuit  Court  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  West 
Virginia  are  prohibited  from  receiving  and  using  passes  ['03  ch. 
23].  Missouri  has  a  similar  prohibition  of  passes  in  her  Con- 
stitution, but  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  which  is  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  general  election  in  November 
1904,  reverses  existing  regulations  and  makes  it  obligatory  for 
railways  to  grant  passes  or  transportation  to  a  long  list  of  state 
officers,  judges,  members  of  the  Legislature,  heads  of  public  insti- 
tutions etc.  ['03  p.283].  Incidentally  this  proposed  article  of 
the  Constitution  authorizes  railways  in  turn  to  receive  benefits 
in  the  form  of  public  aid,  franchisee  and  legislation.  Another 
law  ['03  p.l28]  requires  railways  to  issue  free  transportation 
to  shippers  of  live  stock,  in  both  directions,  and  to  provide 
cabooses  or  cars  used  for  this  purpose  with  toilet  rooms.  North 
Carolina  enacted  the  only  law  prohibiting  extortionate  charges 
on  the  part  of  railway,  steamship,  express  and  telegraph  com- 
panies ['03  ch.590].  Refunds  of  overcharges  are  provided  for, 
excessive  delays  are  fined,  and  railways  are  privileged  to  appro- 
priate wood,  coal  or  other  fuel  without  agreement  with  the  owner 
if  such  action  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  delays  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  goods.  Forging  or  counter- 
feiting tickets  or  having  in  ptf)ssession  or  making  the  appliances 
for  these  things  is  punishable  by  10  years  in  the  penitentiary 
[Neb.  '03  ch.l35,  136].  To  attempt  to  ride  in  a  higher  class 
than  that  to  which  the  ticket  entitles  the  passenger  and  then  to 
refuse  of  pay  the  difference  is  fined  and  punished  by  a  North 
Carolina  law  ['03  ch.  795]. 

A  considerable  number  of  miscellaneous  statutes  were  enacted 
during  the  year,  in  addition  to  those  almidy  described.  All  per- 
sons or  corporations  owning  a  majority  of  the  stock  or  otherwise 
controlling  railways  shall  report  to  the  Railway  Commission,  and 
the  authority  of  the  commission  regarding  the  increase  or  issue 
of  stock  of  holding  companies  shall  be  the  same  as  in  case  of  rail- 
way companies  [N.  H.  '03  ch.  55].  South  Carolina  dropped  the 
provision  that  no  person  cast  more  than  100  votes  unless  all  the 
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shares  are  owned  bj  that  person,  leaving  the  clause  that  no  proxy 
shall  be  valid  unless  executed  within  six  months  of  the  meeting 
['03  ch.47].  Unless  directed  otherwise  by  the  court  the  giving 
of  a  bond  must  precede  the  appointment  of  the  receiver  in  Illinois 
['03  ch.290].  An  Arkansas  law  ['03  ch.l57]  relating  to  coal 
and  another  ['03  ch.24]  relating  to  carloads  of  all  kinds  compels 
railway  companies  to  maintain  suitable  tracks  for  weighing 
freight  and  to  furnish  the  shipper  a  certificate  of  weight,  con- 
tents, date  of  delivery  and  number  of  the  car,  certified  by  sworn 
i;^'eighers.  The  governor  of  Arizona  may  appoint  railw^ay  police 
officers  on  the  application  of  the  company  and  at  their  expense 
['03  ch.76].  Conductors,  brakemen,  firemen  and  engineei"S  may 
arrest  persons,  other  than  employees,  who  attempt  to  steal  rides 
in  any  manner  on  the  railways  of  Oregon,  and  the  conductors  and 
other  officers  mentioned  may  axil  on  any  bystanders  or  other 
persons  for  assistance  in  making  arrests  ['03  p.l38].  Convic- 
tion is  followed  by  fine  and  imprisonment  or  both.  An  Okla- 
homa law  ['03  ch.l2  art.5]  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  steal 
rides  or  to  interfere  with  employees  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Persons  charged  with  a  violation  of  this  law  "  may 
be  tried  in  any  court,"  but  no  punishment  is  specified.  In 
Arizona  no  employee  who  has  been  on  duty  for  16'  consecu- 
tive hours  shall  be  required  to  -resume  work  till  after  at 
least  nine  hours'  rest.  On  mountain  roads  with  a  grade 
of  over  95  feet  to  the  mile  there  shall  be  at  least  one  brake- 
man  for  "every  GOO  tons  in  such  train  "  [Ari.  '03  ch.34].  Cities 
and  villages  in  Minnesota,  "  with  a  population  of  less  than  2000, 
and  situated  on  a  railroad  line  parallel  with  and  not  exceeding 
5  miles  fix>m  any  other  line  of  mihvay  "  in  the  state  may  extend 
aid  for  the  construction  of  switches  and  branches,  the  total 
indebtedness  for  such  purposes  not  exceeding  5^  of  the  value  of 
the  taxable  property  of  such  towns  ['03  ch.79].  All  property 
used  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  railways  hereafter  built 
in  Arizona  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  the  full  period  of 
10  years"  ['03  ch.35].  The  fee  of  $20  accompanying  the  annual 
reports  of  railways  in  Massachusetts  has  been  abolished  ['03  ch. 
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126].    In  New  York  county  authorities  are  authorized  to  pay 
over  to  town  authorities  moneys  received  from  aided  railways  for 
thef*payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  outstanding  railway 
aid  bonds  given  by  such  town  ['03  ch.515].   Another  New  York 
law  requires  steamship  companies  to  carry  bicycles  as  baggage 
in  the  same  manner  that  railways  are  required  to  do  this  ['03  ch. 
121].   Freight  conveyed  on  vessels  in  Florida  must  be  protected 
against  damage  on  landings  ['03  ch.88].   Pennsylvania  enacted 
two  laws  relating  to  abandonment,  one  an  original  act  ['03  ch.l4] 
and  the  other  an  amendment  ['03  ch.55].   The  first  forfeits  such 
parts  of  railways,  other  than  passenger,  which  have  not  been 
operated  for  six  consecutive  months;  the  second,  makes  it  per- 
missible for  passenger  railways  to  abandon  any  part  of  their  lines 
with  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  board  of  directors  and 
stockholders.   A  certified  copy  of  the  resolution  authorizing 
abandonment  is  to  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth.  The  same  amendment  includes  a  provision  authorizing 
a  number  of  railways  incorporated  under  the  act  to  merge  on 
"the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  stockholders  in  value.  No 
station  shall  be  abandoned  or  removed  in  Minnesota  ['03  ch.319] 
without  the  consent  of  the  commission;  and  North  Dakota  ['03 
^•h.l47J  compels  the  maintenance  of  stations  where  the  outgoing 
:fi*eight  amounts  to  fl5,000  and  the  incoming  freight  to  §4000  or 
more  in  one  year.    Union  depots  may  be  recjuired  by  the  Corpora- 
t:iou  Commission  of  North  Carolina  ['03  (•h.l2()]  when  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  require  it.   Railway  companies  may  appeal  from 
such  orders  of  the  commission  as  in  ease  of  orders  relating  to 
rates  and  classifications.   No  bonds,  coupon  notes  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  payable  more  than  one  year  in  the  future 
shall  be  sold  below  par,  nor  shall  any  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales 
be  used  for  the  original  construction  or  equii)uient  except  as 
authorized  by  the  Railway  Commission  [N.  H.  '03  ch.22],  \yis- 
consin  ['03  ch.391]  and  California  ['03  chJ9]  provided  for  the 
sale  of  unclaimed,  perishable  and  other  proi)erty;  Texas  ['03  ch. 
^7]  for  the  sale  of  lands  belonging  to  public  institutions  for  rail- 
way purposes;  and  Tennessee  ['03  ch.l99]  extended  the  term  of 
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credit  on  contracts  for  the  sale  of  railway  supplies  from  6  to  16 
years.  Indicative  of  the  tendencies  of  the  times  is  a  Tennessee 
law  ['03  ch.ll5]  which  empowers  steam  railways  to  adopt  elec- 
tricity as  a  motive  power;  and  a  similar  law  of  New  Hampshire 
['03  ch.102]  grants  this  power  with  the  consent  of  the  Railway 
Commission. 

Electric  railways.  Analogous  to  the  Tennessee  law  just  referred 
to  is  an  Indiana  law  ['03  ch.l50]  which  authorizes  railway  com- 
panies organized  under  the  general  railway  laws  of  the  state 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  stockholder  and  by  a  vote 
of  the  directors  to  avail  themselves  of  the  powers,  privileges  and 
obligations  of  street  or  interurban  electric  i*ailway  companies 
according  to  the  general  law  governing  this  class  of  railways, 
though  no  company  shall  be  permitted  to  operate  as  both  an 
electric  and  steam  railway.  Another  Indiana  law  ['03  ch.l34] 
amends  a  long  list  of  acts  dating  back  to  1869  relating  to  public 
aid  to  railways  by  construing  the  word  "railroad"  in  these  laws 
to  include  "every  kind  of  street  railroad,  suburban  street  railroad, 
or  interurban  street  railroad,  whether  its  lines  are  to  be  main- 
tained either  at  the  surface,  or  above  or  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  by  whatever  power  its  vehicles  are  to  be  and  are  trans- 
ported." In  1898  Vermont  made  the  general  street  railway  law 
of  that  state  a  part  of  every  spec-ial  act  of  incorporation  of  street 
railways  before  that  date,  and  during  1903  another  law  ['03  ch.-71] 
added  all  the  amendments  to  the  general  law  as  conditions  of  the 
special  act.  In  North  Carolina  the  term  street  railway  company 
is  applied  to  all  railways  irrespective  of  the  motive  power,  con- 
necting parts  of  the  same  city,  different  cities,  or  territory  con- 
tiguous to  cities,  provided  that  such  railways  do  not  extend  more 
than  50  miles  in  any  direction  from  the  municipality  in  which  the 
home  oflSce  is  located  ['03  ch.350].  These  railways  are  also  em- 
powered to  carry  freight.  A  South  Carolina  law  relating  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  charters  was  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"tramway"  wherever  it  occurs  ['03  ch.41],  thus  ridding  the  statute 
of  an  archaic  feature  occasionally  met  with  in  the  railway  laws 
of  all  the  states.   The  general  street  railway  law  of  Missouri  was 
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amended  by  requiring  the  recording  of  the  original  articles  of 
association  with  the  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  county  or  city  in 
which  the  corporation  is  to  be  located  and  the  subsequent  filing 
of  the  articles  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  ['03  ch.l35]. 
An  addition  to  the  general  law  of  Texas  authorizing  the  forma- 
tion of  interurban  railway  corporations  extends  their  power  to 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight,  the  ownershii)  of 
union  depots,  and,  with  respect  to  eminent  domain,  it  gives  them 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  steam  railways.  But  all 
electric  railways  engaging  in  freight  traffic  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Railroad  Commission  ['03  ch.l29].  Another 
act  ['03  ch.44]  empowers  all  these  companies  to  sell  electric  light 
and  power  to  the  public  and  to  municipalities.  Oklahoma 
['03  ch.9  art.4]  authorizes  the  organization  of  electric  railway 
companies  under  the  general  railway  laws  of  the  territory  with 
additional  power  to  construct  and  operate  street  railways,  enter 
into  lighting  contracts,  and  acquire  by  purchase  or  consolidation 
all  the  property  of  existing  street  railway  or  lighting  companies. 
Maine  extended  a  number  of  existing  statutes  to  street  railways 
['03  ch.l9].  Electric  light  and  power  companies  of  Missouri  may 
extend  their  business  to  include  the  purchase,  construction  and 
operation  of  street  railways  ['03  p.l02]. 

The  same  class  of  corporations  in  Nebraska  may  secure  the 
right  of  way  along  and  across  public  highways,  telegraph  and 
railway  lines  by  complying  with  the  condemnation  proceedings 
presorilwd  by  law  [-03  ch.117].  Sti-eet  railway  companies  of 
Massachusetts  may  apply  to  the  city  council  or  town  board  for 
an  adjudication  that  public  necessity  and  convenience  require 
the  condemnation  of  specified  parcels  of  land  or  location  of  the 
railway  on  public  ways.  If  the  application  is  acted  on  favorably, 
the  company  may  apply  to  the  State  Railway  Commission  be 
fore  which  a  public  hearing  shall  be  granted,  giving  all  parties 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  and  which  must  i-ender  an  affirm- 
ative decision  before  the  plans  of  the  petitioners  can  be  executed. 
In  proceedings  which  may  hen^after  be  begun  against  such  street 
railway  company  for  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings  the  same 
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shall  be  re^ardod  as  a  "  ivtHi*oad^^t^n|te^HG^^  leyiBed 
statutes  [*03  ch.ltG].    Anotiier P^SuiSESIf|||HB|^^ 

authorizes  street  railway  coRij^j^es  ^^^^^i^HB^^  dan^ern 
of  bajrgage  and  frei<rht  wltli.tfit}  t^nseftiUf  ififl^  and 
eity  councils  concerned.  ixiiA  lhe^fi|J(>rf^vril  t^Bw-^itc  lC;nlii*ay 
Connnission.  Such  electric  rail'll^^  ^^l*^D^^^^HBH|F  town 
and  city  re<;u]ations  a])]U'Oved  bTdbd- 1>tw|*^MH  b\\ 
laws  relating  to  connu(ui  carrierdBjMftftplWflbDjff  ^nd  elec* 
trie  railway  charters  are  limited 'foil?ft  y(^rr^^  ^n'fnmis  tlioir  U8^ 
of  *^  stiwts,  alleys  or  public  places  -*  tS'^cimk  i  rT}*'*l-'[ftt3  i'h*2211. 
^rinnesota  villaj^es  of  less  than  3000  iohabituutg  ijv.1^^^attt  street 
railway  franchises  for  not  to  exf!^'25  jimr*n  .stil^  4i^n^^ 
not  to  be  exclusive  [TO  ch.i:50].  Jersef  Htreei?^i|I\iray^c6ni- 

,panies  may  reincorporate  under  ii* recent  lav^-apfla^;  ^  exeihp-. 
tion  from  the  provisicuis  of  earlier  acta  iindiij^fwfM  wre 
orijrinally  incorponited  ['03  c1l263].  EHeefric  hjRlj^y  cbmpaiiieg 
of  Tennessee  may  own  and  contiol  piibl j|r^nd  {Ml^lfe  |^rk«^  and 
extend  their  lines  in  accordance  with  laj*6iP(» V^Wttl.-  G^rgia 
lines  may  build  into  adjacent  states  ['-0&^'^)h69||^^.^ashington 
enacted  a  <  ompiehensive  expropriation  laTT^'fiOir  c^pfaiic  railways, 
providinir  for  full  public  hearin«rs,  and  atitliorisiqj^clectrie  rail- 
way companies  to  purchase  other  companies  witlr'the  consent 
of  two  thirds,  in  amount,  of  the  stockholdei»s  ['03  ch.l75].  Indiana 
amended  her  street  railway  laAv  by  authorizing  these  rompanies 
to  cniisiruct  or  acipiire  intcrurban  and  suburban 'lines*  secure 
the  necessaiy  land,  cross;  streams,  erect  the  necessary  IniiTdings, 
chanire  «iradcs  au<l  curves  ou  the  approval  of  theifedimty^-coni- 
inissioners.  One  of  the  most  imiior^'^nt  of  the  n'am&ons  amend- 
ments  to  this  l;iw  is  that  which  reserves  +o  cities  and:towns  the 
rijiht  to  rco:nl,,.(e  tolls  "  a<  a  comlition  to  the  grant  <tf-the  right 
to  ojicrate  tin -if  in."  Sircct  railway  (*om  panics  of  Maine  may 
brintr  ]»i'n(  <m  dint:>  iM-f  ni  c  i1m'  Si  ale  llailway  ConiinissiM  for  the 
coudemuanon  <»f  l.nids.  but  no  mcctincr  house,  dwelWftg  house, 
juiblic'or  ]nivatc  linri:il  Lir»»nnds  shall  be  taken  withoutMie  con- 
sent of  ih.-  n.'is  :'(\:\  .-li.i'n^..  ]U  another  law  ['Oa^h.^ftJ  street- 
niilway  ••onij.;nii«'s       .nnlioii/.rd  lo  rhanuT  the  1  oca  tioiv*  of -tracks 
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under  the  dirG6ti(>ii^i)f  IHie  Railway  Commission  and  to  give  .up 
rights  i)f  way  on  Avh.ifi>  no  titicks  have  b(»en  h\U\  on  liCtition  of 
the  board  of  direetors.to  the  proi^erMuunii  ipal  authorities.  S^tiH  • 
another  Alaine  law.  ['.03:ch.2S]:ins(»rts  the  words  street  railmid  " 
with  the  word  railroad: wherever  it  occurs  in  the  hiw  relating  to 
expropriations.  . 

In  Ma^ssachusetts  municipal  regulations  of  the  sjK^ed  of  stmyt 
railwaysi^are  subject  to* the  approval,  revision  or  alteration  of. 
the  Board  of  Railway  Comuiissioners  ['03  ch.l4o].    In  Maine,.' 
stiwt  railway's  jnaA*  appeal  to  the  State  Railway  ConiiinsHiun 
from  the 'i*egulat ions  jof  jiuiriicipalilics  respecting  constructicm, , 
maintenance  and  operation   ['03  ch.!,")].    A  New  IlanipKliiiif  V 
amendment?^  ['03  ch.94]  holds  strwt  railways  responsible  foV  the 
care  of-higli^^ays  uml  b}'  them  on  XM^naltyof  §'"»0  for  each"  (lay\ 
^of  neg'  ject  toaippeul  to  the  state  commission.   Two  pre- 

viously nit*  oned  Texas  laws  ['Q3  •  ch.44, 129]  subject  electric 
railways  to  the  State-  Railway  (Commission.  Califtirnia  ['03 
ch.irifJ]  dropjied  the  sjjeed  limit  of .  8  miles  an  hour  and  intro- 
duce<l  a  maximum  fare  of  *^^}  WMits  for  eaeh  ]Kissenger  per  trip 
uf  any  distance  in  one  direction  eillicT  going  or  coming,  along  any 
part  of  tlie  whole  length  of  the  road  or  its  conn'  ctions."  T(^\as 
limits  the  fares  of  children  lielow  when  r<»sidi!jg  within  1  mile 
of  the  limits  of  cities  of  40,000  or  over,  and  of  jmpils  not  over  IT 
years  of  age  in  public  and  ])rivate  institutions  not  above  the 
giade  of  tniblic  higlT  schools  to  one  half  of  the  I'jires  charged  lor 
adulFs  ['03  ch.ilO],  these  tickets  to  be  issued  only  during  the 
iiiontlis  when  these  iimtitutions  are  in  session. 

The  (5on»olidation  law  of  Indiana  was  amended  ['O:)  ch.Ot]  1o 
give  electric  railways  the  nirht,  not  power,  as  the  fonnor  hnv 
hail  it,  to"  intersect  with  uther  street,  suburban  and  int<'rnrban 
line^.  Klectrir  lines, are  also  authorized  to  "merge. and  consoli- 
date*" t  lie  stock  of  t?»e  contracting crunpanies  on  su<h  teriiis  as 
may  fx*,  by  them  mutuiilly  agreed  on.  Where  cmistitueni  r(un- 
paiiies  have  issued  se])arate  securities  for  exf(M»si<»ns  ..nd  Im- 
provements sjK^cial-eontracts  may  I**  entered  int(»  to  cov,  i*  such 
fon I ingeiTcies.  A'relatt><l  Jndianft  law""  [U*i  ch.lSOj  governs  the 
manner  of  making  sah's.    A-majorjty  in  vahie  of  n'l  the  shanks 
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must  favor  the  sale,  when  the  board  of  directors  may  execute 
the  contract.  Dissatisfied  shareholders  may  appeal  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  and  in  case  shares  ai*e  not  surrendered  the  purchasing 
company  may  pay  the  proper  amount  to  the  court.  Electric 
power,  light  and  transportation  companies  located  in  border 
counties  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  may  consolidate  with  other 
companies  of  their  kind  similarly  situated  in  border  counties 
of  adjacent  states,  "  provided  that  no  such  consolidation  shall  be 
made  or  effected  between  corporations  owning,  maintaining  or 
operating  competing  roads,  lines,  works,  plants  or  business  "  ['03 
ch.347].  A  three  fourths  vote  of  the  stockholders  of  the  con- 
stituent companies  is  required  to  ratify  the  consolidation. 

Street  or  interurban  railways  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Indiana  ['03  ch.109]  may  issue  stock  which  shall  be  preferred  in 
the  division  of  assets  over  the  common  stock,  in  addition  to  being 
preferred  in  dividends,  not  exceeding  in  amount  one  half  of  the 
company's  total  stock.  Electric  railways  of  Georgia  may  increase 
their  capital  stock  by  a  two  thirds  vote  and  issue  preferred 
stock  for  the  retirement  of  bonds  not  to  exceed  the  par  value  of 
the  bonds  thus  retired  ['03  ch.08]. 

Several  states  enacted  laws  i*clating  to  the  safety,  comfort  and 
convenience  of  passengei's  on  electric  cars  and  trains.  Indiana 
['03  eh.l4I]  i*equires  tanks  containing  drinking  water,  and  toilet 
rooms  in  motor  passenger  cars  making  continuous  runs  of 
over  18  miles,  subjei^t  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Board  of  Health  or  other  authorities  may  prescribe.  Wis- 
consin ['03  ch.74]  requires  similar  conveniences  on  interurban 
lines,  15  or  more  miles  in  length,  whether  operated  by  steam, 
cable,  electricity  or  horse  power.  Massachusetts  requires  cars 
to  be  equipped  with  fendei's,  wheel  guards,  brakes  and  emer- 
gency tools  as  prescribed  by  the  commission  ['03  ch.l34].  New 
York  [-03  cli.273]  passed  an  amendment  governing  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  vestibule  doors.  Street  railways  of  Oregon 
must  equip  cars  with  suitable  fendei-s  and  guards  as  prescribed  by 
law  unless  municipal  oi-dinances  i^ermit  the  use  of  other  approved 
designs  in  which  case  the  reasous  for  making  the  change  shall 
aj)pear  on  the  municipal  records  ['03  ch.94]. 
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Acts  requiring  intemrban  and  snbnrban  lines  to  be  fenced  were 
passed  in  Indiana  ['03  ch.227]  and  Connecticut  ['03  ch.79].  The 
former  is  a  comprehensive  law  providing  also  for  farm  crossings 
and  gates  and  the  manner  of  settling  disputes  which  may  arise 
over  these  matters.  Separate  accommodations  for,  and  equality 
of  treatment  of  the  white  and  colored  races  is  provided  for  in 
Arkansas  ['03  ch.l04],  and  passengers  are  required  to  accept 
seats  assigned  to  them.  An  amendment  to  the  Georgia  suburban 
and  interurban  railway  law  provides  that  the  provision  of  the 
general  railway  law  which  prohibits  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way within  10  miles  of  an  existing  or  projected  line  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  electric  street,  suburban  and  interurban  lines  ['03 
ch.38].  Massachusetts  amended  the  law  relating  to  accidents  on 
railways  by  inserting  the  words  street  railway  "  and  thus  com- 
pelling reports  of  accidents  from  these  companies  as  in  case  of 
steam  railways  ['03  ch.297].  The  same  state  repealed  the  act 
requiring  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  f20  for  filing  annual  reports 
['03  ch.328].  The  Michigan  Bailway  Commission  is  given  full 
powers  to  exercise  the  police  power  of  the  state  over  the  affairs 
and  business  of  urban,  suburban  and  interurban  railway  com- 
I>aiii6S  ['03  ch.l89],  though  nothing  in  "  the  act  shrill  takeaway 
from  municipal  authorities  whatever  powers  are  exercised  by 
them  at  present."  The  Railway  Commission  shall  examine  the 
physical  property  of  electric  railways,  may  regulate  the  si)eed  of 
trains  or  stop  their  running  altogether,  order  flagmen  at  cross- 
ings, prescribe  switches  and  signals,  and  whatever  else  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  safety  and  regularity  of  the  service.  In  addi- 
tion, it  may  subpoena  witnesses  and  institute  prosecutions. 

Illinois  ['03  pi285]  adopted  a  law  providing  for  municipal 
ownership.  Every  city  in  the  state  is  empowered  to  own,  con- 
stioict,  acquire,  maintain  and  operate  street  railways  within  its 
corporate  limits,  and  to  lease  such  lines  for  any  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  years.  No  such  project  can  be  undertaken  except  on 
the  approval  of  three  fifths  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  at 
the  election,  and  an  ordinance  leasing  a  municipal  line  for 
more  than  five  years  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  vote  if  a 
special  election  is  called  for  within  60  days  by  10^  of  the  voters. 
The  rates  on  municipal  lines  shall  be  adequate  to  cover  i\sst 
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of  maintenance,  operation  and  fixed  charges,  also  to  permit  the 
accumulation  of  a  surplus  or  sinking  fund.  The  "  street  railway 
certificates,"  issued  for  the  purpose  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion, shall  never  become  a  liability  on  the  city,  but  shall  be  pay- 
able solely  out  of  revenues  of  the  street  railway  undertaking.  In 
case  of  the  foreclosure  of  a  municipal  plant,  the  municipality 
shall  always  reserve  the  power  of  regulation. 

Telegraph  and  telephone.  The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the 
year's  legislation  relating  to  telephones  and  telegraphs  is  the 
relatively  large  number  of  acts  relating  to  location  and  expro- 
priation. In  two  acts  ['03  ch.l06, 157]  Florida  grants  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies  the  right  to  erect  poles  on  the  right  of 
way  of  railways,  on  roads  and  highways,  without  interfering  with 
traffic.  The  first  act  grants  telephone  and  telegraph  companies 
full  powers  of  eminent  domain  and  outlines  the  nmnner  of  pro- 
ceeding against  railway  companies  and  property  owners  in  secur- 
ing these  privileges.  Political  units  of  North  Dakota  ['03  ch.l96] 
may  grant  telephone  companies  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  the  use  of  streets  and  highways.  An  unimportant  change 
was  made  in  the  Missouri  expropriation  law  relating  to  telephone 
and  telegraph  corporations  ['03  ch.l37].  An  Indiana  law  ['03  ch. 
107]  authorizes  the  location  of  poles  and  other  arrangements  on 
and  along  the  "  public  roads,  highways  and  waters  of  this  state  " 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  county  commissioners.  With  the 
consent  of  the  person,  firm,  telephone  or  telegraph  company  using 
a  certain  route,  others  may  be  admitted  to  such  use;  if  objection 
is  made,  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature  is  necessary  [Maine  '03 
ch.l41].  The  Missouri  law  governing  the  incorporation  of  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies  was  amended  similarly  to  the  rail- 
way law,  above  referred  to,  by  requiring  the  recording  of  the 
original  articles  of  association  with  the  recorder  of  deeds  of  the 
county  in  which  the  corporation  is  to  be  located  ['03  p.l37].  A 
supplement  to  the  telegrapli  incorporation  law  of  New  Jersey 
authorizes  sucli  companies  to  borrow  money  and  issue  bonds 
secured  by  their  property  ['03  ch.SG],  Another  law  ['03  ch.l84] 
authorizes  telegraph  companies  to  dissolve  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  other  corporations.   An  Illinois  law  ['03  ch. 
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350]  grants  to  telephone  companies,  generally  speaking,  the  same 
powers  which  have  been  granted  to  telegraph  companies.  A 
Missouri  amendment  ['03  p.78]  authorizes  councils  of  third  class 
cities  to  fix  telephone  rates  of  person  or  corporation  operating 
under  franchise  granted  by  the  city.  The  laws  of  Florida  ['03 
ch.l05]  and  North  Carolina  ['03  ch.599]  make  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  obtain  wrongfully  a  knowledge  of  telephone  messages  or  divulge 
the  contents  of  the  same.  Similar  provisions  are  embodied  in  a 
law  of  South  Dakota,  relating  to  both  telephone  and  telegraph 
messages  ['03  ch.222].  An  Arkansas  law  ['03  ch.68]  makes  tele- 
graph companies  liable  in  damages  for  mental  anguish  or  suffer- 
ing, even  in  tie  absence  of  bodily  injury  or  pecuniary  loss,  for 
negligence  in  receiving,  transmitting  or  delivering  messages. 

Canals.  The  only  canal  legislation  of  the  year  is  the  well  known 
New  York  law  appropriating  not  to  exceed  $101,000,000  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Erie  canal,  the  Oswego  and  Champlain  canals. 
Bonds  to  this  amount  may  be  issued  by  the  comptroller  for  a 
term  of  not  more  than  18  years  from  their  respective  dates  of 
issue,  and  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  par.  Not  more  than 
^10,000,000  of  bonds  shall  be  sold  during  the  first  two  years,  and 
sales  in  lots  of  f 10,000,000  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
law  as  needed  thereafter.  The  payment  of  this  canal  indebted- 
ness is  insured  by  a  special  annual  tax  on  all  the  ass^sed  prop- 
erty of  the  state  equal  tori^Ty  mill  on  each  dollar  of  valuation 
for  every  $1,000,000  or  parts  thereof,  of  bonds  outstanding. 
Such  parts  of  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  as  are  not  needed  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds,  at  not  exceeding  3}<,  shall  be 
paid  into  a  sinking  fund,  the  management  of  which  is  prescribed 
in  the  law.  Other  parts  of  the  law  are  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  rates  on  the  canals,  the  manner  of  letting  contracts  and 
allied  matters.  The  act  was  approved  by  vote  of  the  people  in 
November  1903. 

Bridges  and  ferries.  Legislation  relating  to  bridges  and  ferries 
represents  relatively  few  important  public  aspects  as  compared 
with  the  various  kinds  of  railways.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania 
enacted  nearly  one  half  as  many  laws  on  bridges  and  ferries  as 
all  the  other  states  combined.   One  of  these  ['03  ch.l23\  author- 
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izes  county  authorities  to  construct  bridges  over  railways  where 
the  same  cross  roads  or  highways  which  may  hereafter  be  opened, 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  railway  and  county,  if  the  town  or 
towns  concerned  are  unable  to  construct  such  bridge.  Another 
['03  ch.72]  amends  an  existing  law  by  extending  county  aid  to 
cities  of  the  third  class  in  the  construction  of  bridges  requiring 
too  heavy  an  expense  for  this  class  of  cities  to  bear  alone.  A  third 
['03  ch.253] permits  counties  to  accept  bridges  from  boroughs  and 
townships  and  maintain  them  as  county  bridges  if  the  proper 
authorities  tender  such  bridge  to  the  county  authorities  free  of 
charge.  A  fourth  ['03  ch.219],  an  amendment,  provides  for 
bridges  located  within  niile  from  the  county  line  and  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  counties  in  the 
same  manner  that  other  county  bridges  are  provided  for.  A  fifth 
['03  ch.l5]  empowers  the  proper  county  officers,  in  the  case  of  the 
destruction  or  impairment  of  county  or  joint  county  bridges,  to 
operate  ferries  or  other  temporary  ways  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  or  counties,  and  proceed  to  reconstruct  Ihe  destroyed  or 
impaired  bridges.  A  sixth  ['03  ch.l67]  provides  for  painting  and 
repairing  county  bridges  and  the  manner  in  which  bids  for  this 
work  shall  be  advertised  and  let.  A  seventh  ['.03  ch.l69],  which 
originally  authorized  the  state  to  reconstruct  county  bridges 
which  may  be  carried  away  by  flood,  fire  or  other  casualty,  is 
amended  so  as  to  include  destruction  by  wind  storm;  a  further 
amendment  i)rovides  for  the  appointmenrt  of  a  superintendent  of 
construction  whose  comi)ensation  shall  not  exceed  5^  of  the 
amount  of  the  contract.  Still  other  amendments  relate  to  the  let- 
ting of  the  contract.  The  eighth  and  last  act  ['03  ch.71]  empowers 
cities,  either  alone  or  jointly  with  counties,  on  the  approval  of  the 
XU'oper  authorities  to  construct  and  maintain  viaducts  and  bridges 
within  their  respective  municipal  limits  or  l)etween  cities  and  ad- 
jacent ten'itory.  Florida  ['03  ch.  80]  enacted  quite  an  elaborate 
statute  on  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  ferries  across 
rivei^s  where  the  operation  of  ferries  on  regular  schedules  and  at 
frequent  intervals  appears  to  be  necessary.  P>y  resolution,  county 
commissioners  may  grant  licenses  and  franchises  for  this  pur- 
pose, prescribe  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  boats,  fix  time 
tables  and  rates,  and  make  other  necessary  regulations.  Fran- 
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chises  shall  be  granted  for  a  period  of  15  years  and  no  other  ferry 
shall  be  operated  on  the  same  stream,  under  another  franchise, 
within  1  mile.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  franchise  a  vote  may 
be  taken  on  the  proposition  whether  or  not  the  county  commis- 
sioners shall  acquire  and  oi>erate  the  ferry  for  the  county.  If  the 
vote  is  favorable,  arbitrators  shall  be  appointed  to  establish  the 
price.  Arbitration  is  also  provided  for  in  case  of  disagreement 
between  the  county  authorities  and  ferry  companies  in  regard  to 
service  and  rates.  Connecticut  ['03  ch.38]  fixes  the  rates  of  toll 
and  ferriage  for  autom(}biles  at  50^  more  than  for  a  one  horse, 
four  wheeled  carriage,  if  the  power  vehicle  has  only  one  seat;  if  it 
has  more  than  one  seat,  50;^  more  than  for  a  double  horse  car- 
riage; and  for  each  additional '  person  on  the  power  vehicle  the 
same  toll  is  to  be  charged  as  for  additional  passengers  in  car- 
riages. A  South  Dakota  law  ['03  ch.l43]  ^akes  it  unlawful  to 
operate  a  ferry  without  a  lease,  which  may  be  granted  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  15  years.  The  law  also  contains  an  elaborate 
schedule  of  maximum  rates.  A  Wisconsin  law  ['03  ch.94]  author- 
izes the  supervisors  of  a  county  bordering  on  any  navigable  stream 
on  the  state  boundary  line  to  cooperate  with  a  county  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  stream  in  an  adjacent  state,  and  levy  a  special 
tax  on  the  property  of  the  county  exclusive  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  cities  which  maintain  their  own  bridges.  Vermont  ['03 
eh.l59]  created  a  bridge  commission  of  three  persons  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  a  similar  commission  of  New  Hampshire  for  the 
purpose  of  freeing  their  interstate  bridges  of  tolls,  erecting  new 
bridges,  and  detennining  an  equitable  manner  of  dividing  the 
cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  between  the  two  states. 
The  commission. is  appointed  for  two  years,  receives  f3  a  day  and 
expenses,  and  is  required  to  report  to  the  Ix?gislature  of  1904. 
An  amendment  to  a  Kansas  law  authorizes  the  letting  of  con- 
tracts for  bridges  for  any  sum  lower  than  the  lowest  bid  within 
from  10  to  40  days  after  all  previous  bids  have  been  rejected  on 
the  ground  of  being  too  high.  If  this  can  not  be  done  within  the 
specified  period  of  time,  the  contnict  is  to  be  readvertised  ['03 
ch.96].  County  boards  may  take  immediate  action  in  repairing 
bridges  by  hujing  nmterials  and  hiring  labor  if  the 
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requires  it  [Neb.  '03  ch.83].  California  ['03  ch.15]  adds  tunnels 
connecting  or  forming  a  part  of  a  road  to  the  bui'dens  which  may 
be  taken  from  a  road  district  and  assumed  by  a  county.  On  peti- 
tion of  the  town  authorities  any  Wisconsin  county  ['03  ch.225] 
may  pay  one  half  the  cost  of  a  bridge  if  the  total  cost  exceeds  %jl 
of  the  taxable  property  in  the  towp,  the  total  appropriations  for 
this  purpose  not  exceeding  2  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  equalized 
valuation  of  the  property  in  the  county ;  formerly  the  town  limit 
was  and  that  for  the  county  1  mill  on  the  dollar.  County 
courts  of  Tennessee  ['03  ch.586]  are  lintited  to  H  of  the  taxable 
values  of  the  county  for  bridge  expenditures  unless  a  greater  ex- 
penditure is  authorized  by  a  popular  vote.  New  Jersey  law  ['03 
ch.6]  provides  for  the  joint  construction  and  maintenance  of 
bridges  by  counties.  Indiana  ['03  ch.ll]  enacted  a  similar  law, 
and  in  case  of  the  regisal  of  one  of  the  counties  to  pay  its  proper 
share  the  other  may  complete  the  work  and  recover  from  the  first 
the  amount  advanced  for  it,  not  to  exceed  {3500.  California 
counties  ['03  ch.l41]  situated  on  opposite  banks  of  a  navigable 
river  may  jointly  maintain  ferries  in  accordance  with  agreements 
entered  into  on  the  part  of  their  boards  of  supervisors.  BefusaJ 
of  one  of  them  to  enter  into  an  agreement  gives  the  other  the  right 
to  establish  a  landing  without  the  consent  of  the  opposing  one. 
Georgia  ['03  p.28]  has  provided  for  arbitrators  to  provide  for  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  expenses  involved-  in  constructing, 
maintaining  and  operating  bridges  and  ferries  on  county  lines. 
Townships  on  opposite  banks  of  a  stream  forming  the  boundary 
between  counties  shall  jointly  defray  two  thirds  of  the  cost  of  a 
bridge  over  200  feet  in  length,  and  the  respective  counties  shall 
pay  the  remaining  third  [Okl.  '03  ch.29  art.2] ;  furthermore  any 
person  or  corporation  may  construct  a  bridge  across  a  stream, 
on  the  boundary  line  of  the  territory,  10  miles  distant  from  anj 
other  bridge  and  charge  toll  as  approved  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  county  wherein  part  of  the  bridge  lies.  Minnesota  ['03  ch.160] 
legislated  in  regard  to  bridges  across  the  Minnesota  river,  and 
Connecticut  ['03  ch.32]  passed  a  law  that  no  railway  company 
be  required  to  open  a  drawbridge  on  its  line  except  for  boats  and 
vessels. 
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Weights  and  measures.  The  general  trend  in  legislation  on  this 
subject  is  toward  greater  uniformity  and  increasing  effectiveness 
in  protecting  all  classes  of  the  public — producers,  consumers  and 
merchants — against  the  unscrupulous.  Laws  relating  to  weights 
and  measures  have  been  enacted  in  15  states  as  widely  scattered  as 
Maine,  California,  Texas  and  Idaho.  Some  of  these  states,  as 
for  instance  Idaho  ['03  p.87]  and  South  Dakota  ['03  ch.210],  have 
passed  general  laws  on  the  subject.  The  tendency  toward  uni- 
formity is  shown  in  the  former  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose is  "  to  establish  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures "  which  "  shall  agree  exactly  with  the  standard  as  recognized 
and  furnished  by  the  United  States."  Most  of  the  laws  enacted 
have  been  in  the  form  of  amendments  to  existing  statutes,  their 
main  purpose  being  as  indicated  above.  A  marked  characteristic 
is  the  attempt  toward  more  definite  and  effective  administration, 
special  officers  in  many  cases  being  provided  for  and  penalties 
attached  for  their  negligence  as  well  as  for  negligence  or  fraud  on 
the  part  of  users  of  weights  or  measures.  Of  special  interest  as 
indicating  the  trend  is  the  Wisconsin  law  ['03  ch.274]  which 
empowers  the  governor  "  to  employ  through  the  chief  of  the  United 
Btates  Bureau  of  Standards,  a  competent  i)erson  to  repair,  restand- 
ardize  and  properly  mount  in  the  um'  building  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  the«tate  standards  of  weights  and  measui'es." 

^8ee  also  Governors  Messages  an4  Summary  of  Legislation,  1422. 
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Adulterations  and  imitations.  Laws  in  this  category  are  similar 
in  purport  to  those  regarding  the  subject  of  weights  and  measures. 
Tliirt.v-one  states  have  legislated  concerning  adulterations  during 
1903,  IG  of  the  laws  being  new,  5  repeals  of  and  10  amendments  to 
existing  laws.  Eighteen  of  these  laws  dealt  with  petroleum,  the 
remainder  with  a  variety  of  subjects  such  as  false  representation 
of  gold  and  silver  ware,  the  adulteration  of  naval  stores,  linseed 
and  flaxseed  oil,  seeds,  etc. 

Some  of  the  laws  regarding  petroleum  prescribed  new  tests  or 
raised  existing  tests  [Ark.  '03  ch.l52;  Neb.  '03  ch.ll2;  Id.  '03 
p.95] ;  some  increased  the  number  of  inspectors  and  made  inspec- 
tion in  general  more  effective  [N.  D.  '03  ch.l29;  Okl.  '03  ch.l7; 
S.  D.  '03  ch.lS9] ;  some, prohibited  the  importation  or  sale  of  adul- 
terated oil  [Or.  '03  p.103;  U.  '03  ch.ll8] ;  while  others  required 
the  labeling  of  benzin,  gasolene  and  kerosene  cans  [Wash.  '03 
ch.l87;  Minn.  '03  ch.42;  N.  D.  '03  ch.l04]. 

Nine  governors  in  their  messages  in  1903  referred  to  some 
phase  of  the  i)etroleum  question,  emphasizing  for  the  most  part 
the  necessity  for  better  inspection.  Governor  Davis  of  Arkansas 
said  that  insj)e(tion  in  his  state  was  a  farce  because  every 
inspector  is  "  either  or  immediately  becomes  the  employee  of  the 
Waters-lMerce  Oil  Company  "  the  result  being  that  "  a  poor  cheap 
grade  of  oil  is  sold  to  our  j)eople"  ['03  p.33].  Governor  Herreid 
of  South  Dakota  ['08  p.2()]  referred  to  efforts  regularly  made  "to 
enact  some  law  that  would  protect  the  state  from  being  the  dump 
ing  ground  for  inferior  oil  that  can  not  be  disposed  of  in  other 
states.^^  Similar  complaints  come  from  other  governors  regard- 
ing trade  iiiarka,  labels  etc.  Fifteen  states  enacted  laws,  nine  of 
them  being  amendments,  ^lost  of  these  laws  made  more  exacting 
requirements  for  registration  and  10  states  define  trade-marks  as 
including  labels  or  marks  on  bottles,  boxes  and  casks. 

Warehouses  and  markets.  Thirteen  laws  relating  to  warehouses 
were  passed  during  1903,  five  being  amendments  to  existing  laws. 
S()im»  were  general  in  character,  some  related  to  warehouse 
receipts  while  some  dealt  more  specifically  with  grain  warehouses 
and  receipts,  and  one  [Kan.  '03  ch.487]  with  stock  yards. 
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everal  of  these  laws  jierinission  was  granted  warehousemen 
ther  bailees  to  issue  receipts  under  certain  regulations,  the 
I  Florida  [*03  ch.l39]  stipulating  that  "such  receipts  be 
able  by  endorsement."  The  laws  in  some  states  notably 
•th  Dakota  ['03  ch.l42]  and  Nebraska  ['03  ch.68]  permitted 
ne  under  certain  conditions  to  obtain  elevator  facilities 
3onable  rates  contiguous  to  railway  lines — ^the  purpose  being 
away  with  favoritism  by  the  railroads.  Other  laws  [N.  Y. 
.366]  aimed  to  protect  the  public  against  excessive  fees  of 
ousemen.  A  law  was  .passed  in  Kansas  in  1897  [ch.240] 
ig  public  stoi*k  yards,  regulating  their  charges  and  requir- 
ports.  This  law  being  declared  unconstitutional  [183  U.  S. 
I  the  ground  that  it  applied  to  one  company  only  and  denied 
protection  of  the  laws,  a  new  statute  was  passed  in  1903 
7]  to  remedy  the  unconstitutional  feature,  the  act  defining 
:  stock  yards  as  "any  stock  yards  within  this  state  into 
live  stock  is  received  for  the  purj^ose  of  exj)08ing  or  having 
me  exposed  for  sale  or  feeding,  and  doing  business  for  com- 
tion." 

ulating  and  licensing  trades  and  occupations.^  In  this  cate- 
>4  laws  are  enumerated,  29  being  new  statutes.  They  refer 
variety  of  subjects,  the  most  important  being  those  of 
atants,  barbers,  hawkers  and  peddleTs,  junk  and  second-hand 
s,  plumbers  and  transient  mcn^hants. 

3  very  interesting  laws  relating  to  accountancy  in  Wash- 
1  ['03  ch.72]  and  Illinois  ['03  i).281]  were  passed.  Both  are 
tr  in  scope.  In  the  former  a  state  board  of  accountancy, 
iting  of  five  members,  is  appointed  by  the  governor  from  a 
15  appointed  by  the  Washington  Association  of  Public  Ac- 
ants.  The  duty  of  this  board  is  to  provide  examinations 
?sue  certificates  to  qualifying  applicants.  The  Illinois  law- 
re  thorough  since  it  not  only  makes  the  necessary  regiila- 
but  makes  efficiency  more  likely.  It  prescribes  certain  defi- 
ducational  requirements,  equivalent  at  least  to  a  high  school 

legislation  relating  to  practice  of  law,  medicine,  pharmacy  etc.  see 
on  School  Legislation  t7. 
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lOieellaneons  trade  regn^lations^  Under  this  heading  may  be 
mentioned  a  law  In  Pennsylvania  ['03  ch.24]  prohibiting  the  aflSx- 
ing  of  posters  on  public  buildings;  a  law  in  Arkansas  ['03  ch.l83] 
prohibiting  discriminations  in  the  i)rice  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, coal,  etc.,  and  various  laws  relating  to  checks,  coupons  and 
trading  stamps.  Two  states  [Mass.  '03  ch.386;  Minn.  '03  eh. 
389]  curtailed  the  use  of  trading  stamps.  A'irginia  in  1898  [ch. 
406]  had  prohibited  their  use  but  this  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional in  1903  on  the  gi^und  of  its  being  a  deprivation  of  personal 
liberty  [Young  r.  Commonwealth  45  H.  K.  327J. 
The  laws  of  1903  showed  a  tendency  toward  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  holidays — Arbor  day  [Ind.  '03  ch.  116],  Election  day 
[Del.  '03  ch.391;  Mich.  '03  ch.254],  Labor  day  [Ark.  '03  ch.4], 
Lincoln's  birthday  [Col.  '03  ch.113^,  Shrove  Tuesday  in  all  towns 
and  cities  having  carnival  associations  in  Florida  ['03  ch.170], 
Saturday,  as  regards  the  maturity  of  commercial  paper  [Va.  '03 
ch.l9,  20]  and  Saturday  afternoon  [Va.  '03  ch.28,  29]. 

Encouraging  industries.  Arizona  ['03  ch.27]  exempted  from 
taxation  for  nine  years  water  storage  plants  used  for  general 
electric  power.  Two  states  [Fla.  '03  p.038;  Tenn.  '03  ch.532] 
proposed  amendments  to  their  Constitutions  to  allow  municipali- 
ties to  exempt  from  taxation  manufacturing  enterprises  for  a 
period  of  yeai'S.  Idaho  ['03  p.I86]  enacted  a  law  paying  a  bounty 
on  beet  sugar  for  two  years,  while  Maine  ['03  ch.50]  abolished  the 
bounty  on  this  commodity  as  well  as  on  cocoons  and  silk. 

Laws  relating  to  expositions  number  39,  most  of  them  referring 
to  appropriations  for  exhibits  and  commissions  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Centennial.  Laws  were  also  passed  by  some  of  the 
Western  states,  notably  Oregon,  Washington  and  California,  giv- 
ing support  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  to  be  held  at  l^ort- 
land  in  1905. 

An  interesting  law  was  passed  in  Delaware  ['03  ch.333]  creating 
a  "  boaixl  of  emigration  commissionei-s "  whose  purpose  is  to 
encourage  American  and  European  immigration  into  the  state. 

^F'or  regulation  of  comniorcinl  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs  see  article  on 
Agriculture. 
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A  similar  law  was  passed  in  Virginia  ['03  ch.295],  while  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  home  industry  a  law  in  Oregon  ['03  p.T8] 
permitted  county  courts  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  f 1000  annu- 
ally.  The  governor  of  Alabama  in  commenting  in  his  annual 
message  on  similar  efforts  in  his  own  state  said  that    the  state 
as  such  has  met  with  little  success  in  its  advertising  scheme  to 
attract  settlers  to  its  farm  lands/'   Governor  Bachelder  of  New 
Hampshire  advocated  an  exhibit  at  the  Ijouisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
"  the  advantages  of  New  Hampshire  as  a  health  and  pleasure 
resort";  while  Governor  Odell  of  New  York  suggested  "  that  it 
might  be  well  to  empower  the  Forestry  Commission  to  work  along 
similar  lines  and  to  issue  such  publications  as  are  necessiiry  to 
properly  and  adequately  perform  this  work." 

Navigation  and  waterways.  Seventeen  laws  were  passed  during 
1903  on  these  subjects.  Most  of  them  were  local  in  character  and 
have  but  little  general  interest.  Pennsylvania  ['03  ch.l47]  passed 
a  gt»neral  law  regulating  navigation  on  her  inland  lakes  and 
Khode  l8;ind  ['03  r.9]  appointed  a  commission  and  appropriated 
15000  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  her  shipping  interests. 
Other  laws  under  this  heading  related  to  harbors,  wharves,  docks, 
lights,  pilotage,  towage  etc. 
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The  legislation  of  our  states  regarding  banking  and  allied  insti- 
tatioDs  in  1903  presents  no  marked  peculiarities.  Progress  along 
old  lines,  however,  is  noteworthy,  as  is  also  the  tendency  toward 
uniformity.  Judging  from  the  trend  of  legislative  activity  during 
the  last  few  years,  it  seems  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  in  every  one  of  our  states,  commercial  banks, 
avings  banks,  trust  companies,  building  and  loan  associations, 
ther  investment  companies  and  pawnbrokerage  establishments 
ill  be  clearly  differentiated,  and  suitable  laws  pertaining  to  each 
ass  of  institutions  placed  on  our  statute  books.  For  some  time 
ist  every  year  has  marked  progress  in  this  direction.  During 
103,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota  and  North  Carolina  passed  gen- 
al  laws  regarding  commercial  banks ;  Wisconsin  regarding  sav- 
gs  banks;  Arkansas,  New  Mexico  and  Washington  regarding 
ust  companies;  Michigan  and  Missouri  regarding  investment 
mpanies  other  than  building  and  loan  associations,  insurance 
»mpanies,  etc.;  New  Jersey  regaixling  building  and  loan  asigo- 
itions;  and  Illinois  regarding  pawnbrokerage  establishments, 
le  numerous  amendments  to  previously  existing  laws  passed 
iring  the  last  year  indicate  a  marked  tendency  toward  uni- 
rmity  in  methods  of  regulating  these  classes  of  institutions,  a 
ct  which  is  due  probably  not  to  conscious  imitation  of  one  state 
another,  but  to  experience  which  ultimately  reveals  the  same 
fficulties  everywhere  and  points  to  the  same  remedies. 
Commercial  banks.  Of  the  three  general  laws  pertaining  to  com- 
Brcial  banks  passed  during  the  year,  that  of  Wisconsin  is  the 
3st  comprehensive  and  the  most  carefully  drawn.  This  fact  is 
irhaps  explained  by  the  long  time  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
is  act.  Several  years  ago  a  carefully  drawn  bill  was  submitted 
the  people  (in  accordance  with  a  constitutional  provision  at 
at  time  in  force)  and  voted  down.  The  people  of  the  state 
terested  in  this  sort  of  legislation  then  proceeded  to  secure  the 
option  of  an  amendwent  to  the  Constitution  awt\iom\\i%  Vdl^ 
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Legislature  to  pass  a  general  act,  and  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
their  end  at  the  election  in  November  1902.  The  bill  which  was 
presented  for  passage  in  the  session  of  last  year  was  a  modifica 
tion  of  the  one  previously  submitted  to  popular  vote  and  repre- 
sented a  great  deal  of  careful  thought  by  leading  bankers  and 
others.  It  covers  state  banks,  private  banks  and  savings  banks, 
a  special  chapter  being  devoted  to  the  latter  class  of  institutions. 

A  comparison  of  the  leading  provisions  of  these  three  general 
acts  (Wisconsin,  South  Dakota  and  North  Carolina)  will  reveal 
their  uniformity  in  essentials  and  their  peculiar  characteristics. 
In  all  three  states  the  minimum  capital  prescribed  for  banking 
institutions  is  J5000.  In  Wisconsin  and  North  (-aroliua  this 
applies  to  towns  with  a  population  below  1500  inhabitants,  while 
in  South  Dakota  it  is  the  minimum  for  banks  in  towns  of  500 
inhabitants  or  less.  On  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired, the  Wisconsin  statute  recognizes  five  classes  of  institu- 
tions, |U),000  being  mjuired  of  banks  in  towns  having  between 
1500  and  3500  inhabitants,  120,000  in  towns  having  between  3500 
and  5000,  *30,00()  in  towns  having  between  5000  and  1(^,000,  and 
150,000  in  all  towns  over  10,000.  The  other  two  slates  recognize 
three  classes  only,  the  requirement  in  South  Dakota  being  $10,000 
for  banks  in  towns  of  between  500  and  2000  inhabitants,  and 
125,000  in  towns  with  over  2000  inhabitants.  The  North  Carolina 
act  re(iiiires  a  minimum  of  f  10,000  capital  for  banks  located  in 
towns  with  a  population  between  1500  and  500(),  and  $25,000  in 
towns  of  over  5000.  In  iho  Wisconsin  and  South  Dakota  laws 
provision  is  made  for  accumulating  a  surplus  equal  to  20;fc  of  the 
capital  stock,  the  i*equirenient  being  that  one  tenth  of  the  net 
j)i'ocee(ls  must  be  set  aside  annually  or  semiannually,  or  whenever 
a  dividend  is  declared,  till  this  total  is  reached.  The  North  Caro- 
lina statute  makes  no  provision  for  a  surplus. 

The  enumeration  of  jK)wers  is  almost  identical  in  all  three  cases. 
In  the  Wisconsin  statute,  wliich  may  be  taken  as  typical,  the 
words  describing]:  the  ptMuliar  functions  of  banking  institutions 
ixvo  as  follows:  A  bank  shall  have  power  *Mo  exercise,  by  its 
directors,  duly  authorizcni  ofticers.  or  agents,  all  such  powers  as 
shall  be  usual  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  banking;  by  buying. 
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discounting  and  negotiating  promissory  notes,  bonds,  drafts,  bills 
of  exchange,  foreign  and  domestic  and  other  evidences  of  debt; 
by  receiving  commercial  and  saving  deposits  under  such  regula- 
tions as  it  may  establish ;  by  buying  and  selling  coin  and  bullion, 
and  by  buying  and  selling  exchange,  foreign  and  domestic ;  issuing 
letters  of  credit,  and  by  loaning  money  on  personal  or  real  secu- 
rity, as  pimided  hereinafter.'*  The  statements  in  the  other  two 
statutes  omit  the  mentitm  of  savings  deposits  and  of  the  issue  of 
letters  of  credit. 

The  reserve  recpiirements  of  the  three  states  vary  somewhat. 
In  Wisconsin  the  provisi(ms  of  the  national  banking  act  were 
copied,  a  reserve  of  2ry/  of  deposits  being  required  for  banks  desig- 
nated as  reserve  banks,  and  15^  for  all  others.  In  North  Ciirolina 
a  20^  ix»serve  is  required  in  towns  of  25,000  inhabitants  or  over, 
and  15^  in  othei's,  while  in  South  Dakota  a  20^  reserve  is  requii*ed 
of  all  banks  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  town  or  of  the  capacity 
of  the  bank  to  receive  reserves  on  deposit.  Whenever  the  reserve 
falls  below  the  legal  limit,  the  Wisconsin  and  North  Carolina 
statutes  provide  that  loans  and  discounts  shall  cease  till  it  is 
restored.  In  the  South  Dakota  law  there  is  no  provision  what- 
ever regarding  the  method  of  procedure  in  such  a  case.  In  all 
three  states  banks  are  permitted  to  keep  a  part  of  their  reserve  on 
deposit  in  approved  banks.  No  limit  in  regard  to  the  amount 
thus  deposited  is  prescribed  in  the  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin 
statutes.  The  Wiseonsin  law  provides  that  the  directors  shall 
determine  how  large  this  portion  shall  be,  and  the  North  Carolina 
law  fixes  the  amount  at  i)0^, 

Regarding  investments  the  three  acts  have  many  provisions  in 
common.  All  prohibit  the  holding  of  real  estate  except  to  the 
extent  that  is  necessary  for  transacting  business,  or  when  it  has 
been  conveyed  to  the  institution  in  satisfaction  of  debts  previously 
contracted,  or  when  it  shall  become  the  property  of  the  bank  by 
judgments,  decrees  or  mortgage  foreclosure  proceedings,  or  when 
its  purchase  shall  be  necessary  to  secure  the  debts  due  to  the  bank. 
Wisconsin  and  North  Carolina  limit  the  amount  that  can  be  held 
for  business  purposes  to  25'^  of  the  paid-up  capital  and  surplus. 
All  three  states  require  the  sale  of  real  estate  acquired  in  the 
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satisfaction  of  debts  and  in  the  other  ways  above  mentioned, 
except  the  first,  within  five  years  of  the  time  of  its  acquisition. 
The  Wisconsin  statute  also  requires  that  no  bank  shall  bid  on 
real  estate  a  larger  sum  than  is  necessary  to  satisfy  its  debts  and 
the  cost  of  their  collection.  Wisconsin  and  South  Dakota  restrict 
the  amount  of  moiie}'  that  can  be  loaned  to  any  one  i)erson,  copart- 
nership or  corporation,  the  former  state  to  *S0^^  of  the  capital  and 
surplus,  and  the  latter  to  2o^  of  the  capital.  The  Wisconsin 
statute,  however,  permits  the  director's  by  a  two  thirds  vote  to 
increase  such  loans  to  the  total  amount  of  the  capital  and  surplus. 
The  North  Carolina  statute  is  silent  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  also 
on  that  of  the  amount  of  loans  to  be  i>ermitted  on  real  estate 
security  and  to  officials.  Wisconsin  limits  loans  on  real  estate 
securities  to  50;?^  of  the  capital,  surplus  and  deposits,  except  when 
authorized  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  directors,  and  South 
Dakota  to  25;^  of  the  bills  receivable.  In  the  case  of  loans  to 
officials,  the  Wisconsin  law  requires  a  responsible  indorser  or  the 
deposit  of  a  suflicicnt  amount  of  collateral  security,  or  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors;  that  of  South  Dakota  requires  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  board  of  directors. 

All  three  states  place  these  institutions  in  charge  of  a  state 
department,  the  chief  oflieer  of  which  is  called  in  Wisconsin  the 
commissioner  of  bankin*?,  in  South  Dakota  the  public  examiner, 
and  in  North  Carolina  the  cor[)oration  couimissioner.  At  least 
five  reports  a  year  ai*e  rofpiirod  by  the  AVisconsin  statute,  and  at 
least  four  a  year  in  both  of  the  others.  Special  reports  may  be 
called  for  in  all  three  cases.  Inspection  at  least  once  a  year  is 
required  in  Wisconsin  and  North  Carolina,  and  at  least  twice  a 
year  in  South  Dakota.  The  Wisconsin  statute  contains  a  clause 
making  it  a  penal  oiTense  for  the  insj  cctor  to  disclose  any  of  the 
information  obtained  from  the  examination  of  banks,  except  in 
oases  in  which  he  is  siiecifically  required  so  to  do  by  courts  or  by 
statute.  The  liability  of  stockholders  in  Wisconsin  and  North 
Carolina  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  [)ar  value  of  their  stock, 
and  in  South  Dakota  to  twice  that  amounl.  The  North  Carolina 
statute  makes  no  j>rovision  for  restoring  the  capital  of  a  bank  in 
case  it  iKicomes  impaired,  while  the  other  two  states  provide  that 
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ti  impairment  shall  be  made  good  by  a  pro  rata  assessment  on 
stockholders  or  otherwise,  in  Wisconsin  within  60  days  after 
order  is  given  by  the  commissioner  of  banking,  and  in  South 
kota  within  90  days.    In  all  three  states  the  appropriate  state 
cer  is  permitted  to  take  immediate  possession  of  a  bank  which 
)elieved  to  be  insolvent,  pending  the  adjudication  of  the  case  by 
courts  or  the  appointment  of  a  I'eceiver. 

The  supervision  and  regulation  of  private  banks  by  state 
:hority  has  come  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  and 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Wisconsin  law  practically  pro- 
its  the  existence  of  such  institutions.  Section  44  states  tha/t 
tie  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to,  and  govern,  all  banks 
^nized  and  now  existing  within  this  state,  and  the  powers, 
vileges,  duties,  and  restrictions  conferred  and  imposed  upon 
V  bank  existing  and  doing  business  under  the  laws  of  this  state 
)  hereby  abridged,  enlarged,  or  modified  as  each  particular  case 
.y  require,  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.''  Section 
prohibits  the  use  of  the  word  bank  by  any  jxjrson,  copartner- 
p,  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  this  state, 
t  subject  to  supervision  and  examination  by  the  commissioner 
banking  and  not  required  to  make  i*e[)orts  to  him  by  the  provi- 
ns  of  this  act.''  Inasmuch  as  compliance  with  the  provisions 
the  act  involves  incori)oration  in  the  legal  sense,  private  banks 
1  no  longer  exist  in  this  state.  The  provisions  of  the  South 
kota  statute  regarding  this  matter  of  private  banking  are  less 
Kiific.  In  the  first  section  a  bank  is  defined  in  terms  which  cer- 
nly  include  private  institutions.  The  words  are  as  follows: 
^or  the  purposes  of  this  act  every  corporation,  association,  firm 

individual  whose  business,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  South 
ikota,  consists  of  the  taking  of  deposits  or  buying  and  selling 
L'hange  shall  be  held  to  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  bank 
banker,  and  the  business  of  such  corporation,  association,  firm 

individual  that  of  banking,  and  as  thus  defined  such  indi- 
lual  member  of  such  corporation,  association  or  firm  (except 

to  national  banks)  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
this  act."  Section  18  of  the  North  Cai-olina  statute  specially 
dvides  that  private  bankers  shall  not  be  aubjeet  lo 
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terms  of  the  act.  Missouri  ['03  p.ll7],  California  ['03  ch^66] 
'and  Delaware  ['03  eli.467]  passed  amendments  to  their  banking 
laws  which  apply  to  private  institutions.  The  Missouri  amend- 
ment provides  that  they  must  have  a  capital  of  not  less  than  f5000, 
and  that  they  must  accumulate  a  surplus  equal  to  20^  of  their 
capital.  The  California  law  provides  that  such  bankers  must 
make  at  least  three  reports  a  3  ear  to  the  commissioner  of  banking^ 
and  Delawai*e  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  jierson  or  institu- 
tion to  solicit  deposits  unless  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  state. 

The  amendments  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  other  states 
apply  to  a  variety  of  subjects.  They  supplement  previously  exist- 
ing legislation  in  important  particulars,  but  a  bare  enumeration 
will  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  this  review.  Utah  [-03  ch.77], 
Oklahoma  ['03  ch.4]  and  Kansas  ['03  ch.68]  change  slightly  the 
capital  requirements  previously  imposed  by  their  laws.  The  first 
state  reduced  its  minimum  requirement  from  f25,000  to  flO,000  in 
towns  below  3500  inhabitants,  and  now  requires  a  minimum  capi- 
tal of  $25,000  in  towns  between  3500  and  10,000,  f 50,000  in  towns 
betw  een  10,000  and  20,000,  and  f 100,000  in  towns  of  over  50,000 
inhabitants.  The  maximum  capital  jK^rmitted  to  any  bank  is  fixed 
at  $1,000,000.  Oklahoma  and  Kausiis  raised  their  niinimuiu 
requrements  from  $5000  to  $10,000.  Xew  Mexico  ['03  ch.109] 
authorized  mercantile  comjianies  in  towns  of  less  tlian  1500  popu- 
lation and  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $30,000,  of  which  $20,- 
000  is  paid  in,  to  carry  on  a  banking  business.  The  law  provides 
that  such  companies  must  keej)  the  accounts  of  the  banking  por- 
tion of  their  business  separate  from  all  other  portions,  and  must 
keep  a  minimum  reserve  of  25,<i  of  their  deposits,  whenever  such 
deposits  together  with  the  other  ind<*l)teduess  of  the  firm  exceeds 
its  capital  stock.  An  amendineut  was  passed  to  the  general  bauk- 
ing  act  of  Montana  ['03  ch.lOTJ,  which  makes  mandatory  instead 
of  permissive  the  provision  requiring  that  one  half  of  the  legal 
reserve  consist  of  balances  due  from  solvent  banks.  Delaware 
['03  ch.330]  provided  for  the  supervision  of  all  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, building  and  loan  associations,  jiud  investment  companies 
by  the  insurance  commissioner  of  the  state.  Texas  ['03  p.249] 
proposed  an  amendment  to  her  Constitution  authorizing  the  Legis- 
lature to  pass  a  general  banking  act. 
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Savings  banks.  In  his  message  to  the  L^slature,  Governor 
La  Follette  of  Wisconsin  called  attention  to  a  complaint  that  had 
been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  laws  of  the  state  discouraged  the 
establishment  of  savings  banks,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  jus- 
tice of  such  complaint  referred  to  the  fact  that  only  one  such  insti- 
tution existed  in  the  state.  In  order  to  remedy  this  condition  of 
tbings  the  I^egislature  incorporated  in  the  general  banking  act  a 
chapter  on  mutual  savings  banks.  It  provides  in  the  usual  man- 
ner for  oi^nizing  such  institutions;  forbids  any  compensation  to 
be  i>aid  to  officers  except  the  president  and  ti-easurer,  of  whom  the 
former  is  to  receive  not  more  than  foOO  when  the  deposits 
exceed  f500,000;  limits  the  amount  of  money  which  can  be 
deposited  in  any  one  year  in  the  name  of  one  person  to  flOOO; 
prescribes  that  the  funds  of  these  banks  are  to  be  invested,  not 
exceeding  one  half,  in  bonds  of  the  United  States,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  or  in  the  author- 
ized bonds  of  any  incorporated  city,  village,  town,  county  or 
school  district  in  these  states,  or  in  first  mortgage  bonds  of  any 
railroad  company  which  has  paid  annual  dividends  of  not  less 
than  regularly  on  its  entire  cai)ital  stock  for  a  period  of  at 
least  five  years  next  preceding  the  investment.  All  the  other 
loans  must  ]ye  secured  by  moi'tgagc«  on  unencunit)ered  real  estate 
located  in  the  above  mentioned  slates,  such  loans  not  in  any  case 
to  exceed  60;^  of  the  value  of  the  property  as  determined  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  finance  committee.  Section  20 
requires  that  a  reserve  of  at  least  5;^'  of  the  total  dei)osit8  shall  be 
kept  on  hand  or  on  deposit  in  approved  reserve  banks. 

Minnesota  ['03  ch.328]  and  Wyoming  cli.50]  amended  those 
sections  of  their  banking  acts  which  jiertain  to  the  form  in  which 
savings  banks  may  invest  their  funds.  The  details  of  these  pro- 
visions are  not  of  sufficient  importance  1o  call  for  description 
here.  Maine  ['03  ch.lO()]  raised  the  reserve  reipiirement  for  her 
savings  banks  from      to  10,'/  of  the  def)osits. 

Loan  and  tmst  companies.  The  business  of  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies branches  out  in  so  many  directions,  and  is  so  comprehen- 
sive and  miscellaneous,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  describe 
it  in  short  space  or  to  prescribe  uniform  regulations  for  it.  The 
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statutes  pertaining  to  these  institutions  devote  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  the  enumeration  of  their  powers  and  privileges.  The 
tendency  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  toward  making  that 
enumeration  as  complete  and  compi-ehensive  as  fK>ssible,  the 
states  which  legislated  earliest  on  this  subject  having  found  it 
necessary  to  amend  their  statutes,  usually  in  the  direction  of 
enlarging  or  adding  to  the  powers  already  granted.  The  three 
general  acts  passed  in  1903,  Arkansas  [ch.l35].  New  Mexico 
[ch.52]  and  Washington  [ch.l76],  indicate  that  these  institutions 
are  every  where  developing  along  about  the  same  lines  and  that 
a  considerable  degree  of  legislative  uniformity  has  already  been 
attained. 

The  powers  enumerated  in  these  three  statutes  are  in  the  main 
the  same,  that  of  Washington,  however,  being  the  most  detailed 
and  comprehensive.  In  all  three  these  companies  are  permitted 
to  receive  moneys  in  trust  to  be  accumulated  at  interest;  to 
accept  and  execute  trusts,  and  to  perform  other  duties  committed 
to  them  by  courts;  to  hold  real  or  personal  estate  in  trust;  to 
art  as  agents  for  investing  money,  and  for  issuing,  registering, 
transferring  or  countersigning  stock  and  bonds  for  public  and 
private  corjmrat  ions ;  to  execute  trusts  and  act  as  agents  for 
married  women;  to  act  as  administrators,  gimrdians  and  cura- 
tors; to  lend  money  on  real  estate  or  collateral  security;  and  to 
buy  and  sell  all  kinds  of  securities.  In  addition,  Arkansas  and 
New  Moxito  permit  such  companies  to  act  as  guarantors  on 
bonds  and  to  conduct  a  fidelity  and  title  insurance  business. 
New  Mexico  and  Washington  specially  confer  the  right  to  own 
and  control  saf(*ty  vaults  and  to  rent  boxes  therein,  and  Wash- 
ington a<lds  to  the  other  i)0wers  enumerated  that  of  acting  as 
fiscal  or  transfer  agent  of  any  state,  municipality,  body  politic 
or  (•or|)oralion,  to  art  as  assignee,  trust(^  or  receiver  in  any 
assignnu^nt  for  tln^  benefit  of  creditors,  to  discount  and  negotiate 
promissory  notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  evidences 
of  debt,  to  bny  and  sell  exchange,  coin  and  bullion,  and  to  receive 
money  on  dej)Osit  subject  to  check. 

In  view  of  nn  ent  developments  in  New  York  city,  perhaps  the 
most  significant  fact  in  enumerating  the  powers  of  trust  com- 
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inies  is  the  permission,  often  granted  specifically  and  more 
equently  by  implication,  to  do  a  commercial  banking  business. 
1  such  cases  these  institutions  become  competitors  of  other  bank- 
ig  institutions,  and  the  question  of  the  safeguards  thrown  about 
lis  branch  of  their  business  becomes  important.  The  Arkansas 
ratnte  accomplishes  this  end  by  providing  that  trust  companies 
lall  be  subje<t  to  the  general  banking  laws  of  the  state  in  all 
ispects  except  where  special  exceptions  are  made  in  the  trust 
>mpany  act.  The  provisions  in  the  New  Mexico  statute  which 
if^uard  the  banking  business  are :  the  requirement  that  a  sur-  , 
luB  of  20^  of  its  capital  stock  shall  be  accumulated;  that  not 
lore  than  20^  of  the  capital  of  the  institution  shall  be  loaned  to 
ny  one  person,  corporation  or  firm,  and  not  more  than  10^  to 
ny  oflBcer,  director  or  employee;  that  a  reserve  of  1^^  of  all 
abilities,  not  covered  by  securities  on  deposit  with  the  auditor, 
liall  be  kept,  40^  in  cash  on  hand  and  60^  in  balances  due  from 
ther  banks;  and  that  reports  must  be  made  to  the  auditor,  who 
Iso  has  the  right  to  make  examinations.  The  Washington  stat- 
te  makes  stockholders  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  institution  to 
tie  amount  of  the  par  value  of  their  stock,  subjects  these  institu- 
ions  to  inspection  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  requires  them 
^  make  to  him  not  less  than  two  reports  a  year. 
The  capital  requirements  imposed  by  these  three  statutes  are 
ery  different.  The  smallest  capital  permitted  in  Arkansas  is 
50,000.  In  counties  with  a  population  between  40,000  and  50,000 
lie  minimum  is  f75,000,  and  in  tounties  whose  population  ex- 
eeds  50,000,  f 100,000.  In  New  Mexico  the  minimum  capital  is 
xed  at  f250,000,  of  which  $100,000  must  be  paid  in  in  cash.  In 
Washington  the  minimum  capital  is  fixed  at  $25,000  for  institu- 
ions  located  in  cities  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  at  $50,000 
or  those  in  cities  with  a  population  between  10,000  and  25,000, 
nd  at  f 100,000  in  all  other  towns. 

Various  amendments  to  previously  existing  laws  were  passed 
a  many  states  during  1003.  These  are  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
cter  and  require  brief  description  only.  Those  of  Vermont 
'02  ch.72]  and  Arizona  ['03  ch.31]  extend  the  power  of  com- 
panies in  their  respective  states  by  permitting  them  to       m  i 
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Ti»lin  i:trv  .■a{>arity  as  oxcnitoiN.  j^uardinns,  trust<H»s  Hf.  Teu- 
iH'-^'i*--  't  :\  -  !i.77]  .u:ivi»s  this  jMiwcn*  not  only  tn  Inist  c*»nipanies. 
"rur  '  ■  siixiuus  hanks  and  safe  df*[M)sit  ronipanios  in  rounii**** 
Ki    wj:  rhiin  iiii.nn(»  nor  mon*  (lian  !M),OnO  iuhahitants  ami 

\.i  I  .apiial  nf  at  h»ast  *100.n(Ml.  Wyfiniinjr 

I  t  ,11       'i.-i-  sratnM'  so  as  to  [»ennit  trnst  companies  tu 
fi-::-.-    I  t    i«   ■  ■    iai  hankinjr  hnsinrss.    Thi»  anu^udih«*nt  pro 
ill  ^    i.s-       "i        ;';in:»'<  sliall  keep  'J.V/  of  iheir  d<']H»sits  on  hnini 
:^  ■    -.^i-*,.    a'-  .)».  I1..U rv»T,  may  ho  dc[M>si<o<l  in  stato  ami 
■  I' :        !  ••inin;^.  in  tho  amendment  just  nn^ntionotl. 

M  .  ■..     •■:  ::.l!7.".   an. I  Ni  w  York        rh.H;n]  modify  sli-rhllv 

^  •  » ir  !a\v<  relative  to  th«»  investnionts  i»f  ihese 

".jan  associations.    Tlie  volume  of  le-rislation  regard- 
•  i'i  •'.ill  assoriatioiis  in  10o:>  was  not  larj|:e.  New 

v.     .  -v^  .i  '  ^•'iieial  law  f'n:5  eh.i^lS]  wliieh  in  most  particulars 
.  ^     .  ,  ^  ..  A-*  .»n  rlie  same  suhj(»et  found  in  the  statute  hooks  of 
^.    ■       1:  'in  lmles  provisions  for  rejrulating  hoth  domesiic 
■  •         '»Mii  aiiirs,  and  snhjinMs  hoth  to  the  su[»ervision  of  a 
..f"  iMiikin.i:  and  insurance.    Annual  i-eports  to  this 
•    ■  ^t'  iiiniii'd  of  hoth.  and  their  inspertiou  at  h*ast  i»no<' 
-  Mrs      iiunle  ohiij^atory.    <'an»ful  provisiiuis  are 
«      -i''!::  ilie  form  in  wliit'h  the  funds  of  these  assoei 
'I     I'l^^'t  d.  an<l  lliey  are  ]u*ohiluted  frmu  horr<»win^' 
\  :         of  llu'ir  paid  in  suhscri[>t ions,  and  tluMi 

; .  M'      j'uyinir  a  h>an  aInNidy  made  to  a  memlHT 
N.  .  ..  X  ..;  >ihM  k.    In  no  cas<»  are  such  loans  |K»r 
I  ■  1  '»Me  year.    The  aet  furth(»r  re<piires  tli.-it 
.   N:i.r!   deposit    at    hsist  ?:50,000  wtuMh  of 
^  »        '>e  commissioner  of  hanking  and  insnr- 
xv^.iiiii.'s  in  case  he  so  demands.  These 
N  10  th(»  same  provisions  re<;ardin*i 

•  -.  M  n  ies. 

M  o!!s  rharacler  were  passed  in  st*v- 
'  -  .  li.Si;|  incr<>ased  the  lenj^th  of  tlu* 
r.  he  made  hy  such  associations 
V  .  t  .i  V    m^mhI  a  law  ['():.{  ch.o3()J  which 
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places  these  associations  under  the  control  and  inspection  of  the 
insurance  commissioner  and  requires  reports  to  him  and  author- 
ization from  him  before  business  can  be  legitimately  tmnsacted. 
Maine  ['03  cli.79]  raised  the  amount  of  net  protits  to  be  set  aside 
as  a  guaranty  fund  from  a  sum  not  less  than  Vji  nor  more  than 
5^ to  a  sum  not  less  than  3^  nor  more  than  lOj^,"  and  lowere  the 
rate  per  cent  to  be  paid  on.  matured  shares  from  6}^  to  5^.  Other 
amendments  wei*e  made  in  Connecticut  ['03  ch.70],  Florida  ['03 
ch.63],  Illinois  ['03  p.l24],  Massachusetts  ['03  ch.OS,  147,  203], 
Minnesota  ['03  ch.93],  Kew  Mexico  ['03  ch.52],  New  York  ['03 
ch.84],  North  Carolina  ['03  ch.728]  and  Washington  ['03  eh.116] 
which  are  of  too  trivial  a  character  to  call  for  mention  here. 

Other  investment  associations  and  pawnbrokers.  The  need  of  some 
sort  of  regulation  of  investment  companies  not  reiiched  by  the 
laws  pertaining  to  banks,  trust  companies,  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  insurance  companies  has  been  felt  in  various  states, 
and  a  considemble  volume  of  law  in  the  aggregate  has  been  placed 
on  our  statute  books  in  response  to  this  need.  In  1903  the  l^egis- 
latures  of  six  states  giive  some  attention  to  this  class  of  institu- 
tions. On  account  of  the  great  variety  of  forms  which  they 
assume  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  American  people,  which 
seems  cai>able  of  inventing  new  schemes  of  this  sort  ad  intinitum, 
the  most  that  has  been  attained  by  legislation  so  far  is  the  require- 
ment that  such  associations  must  receive  authority  to  do  business 
from  some  state  ollicial,  must  subject  their  business  to  his  ins]»ei'- 
tion  and  supervision  and  must  make  some  deiK)sit  wjth  him  for 
the  security  of  customers.^  During  (he  past  yetir  ('ounectit  ut 
['03  ch.69]  passed  a  law  transferring  the  supervision  of  such 
companies  from  the  bank  commissioner  to  the  commissionei*  of 
building  and  loan  associations.  Michigan  ['03  ch.166]  places  such 
associations  under  the  supervision  of  the  secretary  of  state.  Mis- 
souri ['03  p.llO]  requires  that  such  associations,  before  doing 
business  in  the  state,  shall  receive  authority  from  the  sn[)ervisor 
of  building  and  loan  associations,  who  shall  have  the  same  power 
to  make  examinations  as  is  conferred  by  the  act  pertaining  to 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  may  recpiire  the  keeping  of 
such  books  and  records  iu  will  reveal  the  nature  and  coiidiUoii 
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the  business.  It  further  requires  that  such  associations  shall 
make  with  the  state  treasurer  a  deposit  of  |25,000,  either  in  the 
form  of  cash  or  approved  bonds,  and  an  additional  deposit  when- 
ever its  liabilities  shall  exceed  that  amount.  The  law  passed  in 
Nebraska  ['03  ch.29]  gives  to  the  State  Banking  Board  authority 
to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  such  companies  and  to  give  or  refuse 
authority  for  their  operation.  It  requires  that  an  annual  report 
must  be  made  to  the  board  and  proper  accounts  kept.  It  further 
requires  that  certificates  of  authorizatio'n  must  be  renewed  each 
year.  Before  permission  to  do  business  in  the  state  is  granted, 
foreign  companies  are  obliged  to  appoint  an  attorney  in  each 
county  in  which  it  proposes  to  transact  business,  through  whom 
legal  processes  can  be  served.  The  act  confers  on  the  board  the 
power  Jto  revoke  the  certificate  of  authority  of  any  association 
whenever  its  assets  are  found  to  be  less  than  its  liabilities,  or 
whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  the  business  is  being  con- 
ducted in  an  unsafe  manner. 

The  only  important  legislation  regarding  pawnbrokers  during 
190i]  was  an  amendment  [p.270]  passed  by  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture to  an  act  of  1879  adding  four  naw  sections.  The  first  section 
requires  that  every  pawnbroker  shall  keep  a  book  containing  an 
accurate  description  in  the  English  language  of  everything 
pawned  and  all  the  details  regarding  the  transaction;  the  second, 
that  siiid  book  as  well  as  the  articles  pawned  shall  at  all  times  be 
open  to  inspection  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  his  deputies  or 
by  any  member  of  the  police  force  of  any  city  in  the  county  in 
which  the  pawnbroker  does  business;  the  third  makes  it  the  duty 
of  every  pawnbroker  "  to  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  ...  on  each  day  before  10  o'clock  a.  m.  a  legible  and 
correct  copy  from  such  book  "  of  all  transactions  made  during 
the  preceding  day.  The  fourth  new  section  prohibits  the  sale  of 
any  ])roi>erty  received  on  deposit  for  the  space  of  24  hours  after 
the  copy  and  statement  requii'ed  above  is  delivered  to  the  sheriff. 
Maine  i)assed  an  act  ['03  ch.24]  authorizing  cities  to  regulate  the 
pawnbroking  business,  and  Montana  ['03  ch.54]  amended  her  laws 
so  as  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  pawnbroker  to  receive 
articles  from  persons  under  21  years  of  age. 
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FRANCIS  HENDRICKS^  NEW  YORK  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OP 
INSURANCE 

General.  The  tendency  of  the  1903  legislation  has  been  to  re- 
quire larger  capital,  more  adequate  reserve  funds  and  greater 
Bupenrision  over  insurance  companies  in  the  intei^ts  of  the  in- 
suring public. 

In  Tennessee  ['03  ch.574]  the  requisite  amount  of  applications 
in  assessment,  life  and  casualty  companies  was  increased  from 
1400,000  to  fl,000,000.  In  Wiswnsin  [^03  ch.217]  the  incor- 
porators of  a  mutual  fire  insurance  company  must  own  insurable 
property  worth  flOO,000  instead  of  $25,000  as  formerly.  In 
Arkansas  ['03  ch.l87]  surety  and  guaranty  companies  must  be 
possessed  of  f250,000  capital  fully  paid  in  cash.  An  exception  to 
the  requirement  of  sufficient  capital  is  to  be  found,  however,  in  the 
Wisconsin  enactment  ['03  ch.l04]  where  a  life  insurance  company 
with  a  capital  stock  of  f 100,000  fully  paid  in  is  authorized  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  of  personal,  accident  and  health  insurance. 
This  is  not  sufficient  protection  to  the  different  classes  of  policy 
holdei*s  of  these  corporations.  In  New  York  such  coi'porations 
must  have  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  fully  paid  in  in  cash  with  an 
additional  $50,000  for  every  kind  of  insurance  more  than  one,  and 
is  also  retjuired  to  deposit  $100,000  in  securities  with  the  depart- 
ment and  a  like  amount  for  each  additional  kind  of  insurance  not 
to  exceed  $250,000  in  aggregate. 

In  New  York  ['03  ch.566]  and  in  Connecticut  ['03  ch.108]  like 
amendments  were  made  to  the  law  relative  to  a  proper  reserve 
liability  for  employers  liability  companies,  which  required  every 
comi>any  doing  such  business  to  state  in  writing  its  exi>erience  in 
detail,  in  New  I'ork  for  a  perio<l  of  five  years  commencing  eight 
years  [previous  to  the  year  in  which  the  statement  was  made,  and 
in  Connecticut  during  the  three  years  commencing  five  years  pre- 
vious, and  requiring  every  such  company  to  reserve  on  all  such 
policies  the  average  cost  as  sliown  by  such  experience  for  each  suit 
|)ending  and  which  is  l)eing  defended,  and  for  each  injury  reported. 

^8ee  also  Governors  Messages  and  Summary  of  rjegislation,  1730. 
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eristing  contract  without  consent  in  writing  of  the  insured,  and 
[*03  ch^45]  coinsurance  is  i)rohihited  except  where  consideration 
therefor  is  a  iWluction  in  the  rate  of  insurance.  New  York  [*03 
ch.450]  has  taken  away  from  fratemal  lieneftciary  so<  ie1ies  the 
power  to  contract  for  paynieut  of  money  on  the  exj^iratiou  of  a 
fixed  period,  it  having  been  proved  to  be  unsound  in  princi[)le  and 
in  operation. 

In  Colorado  ['0:i  ch.llO]  suicide  is  declared  not  to  be  a  defense- 
against  payment  of  life  insurance,  and  the  same  is  enacted  in 
North  Dakota  [H)3  ch.lll]  in  case  the  policy  has  been  in  force  for 
one  year.  Tn  Kansas  ['03  ch.333]  recovery  is  i)ermitted  if  premises 
were  occu])ied  at  the  time  of  loss  even  if  they  had  been  previously 
vacant,  and  [-03  ch.489]  it  is  provide<l  that  it  shall  be  no  defense 
for  a  surety  company  executing  bond  for  fiduciary  to  show  in  suit 
that  misivi>resen(ations  were  made  in  the  application.  Texsis 
['03  ch.69]  has  declai-ed  that  misrepresentations  in  application  or 
proof  of  loss  or  death  are  immaterial  to  liability  of  company  and 
this  is  ecjually  true  of  material  misrepresentations  if  company 
fails  to  notify  the  insui-ed  within  90  days  after  discovery.  It  may 
be  doubted  if  most  of  the  alK>ve  aiv  wise  enactments  as  they  would 
seem  to  oj^en  the  door  for  fraud  and  unjust  liability. 

Agents.  There  has  bc^n  considerable  legislation  in  the  Western 
and  Southern  states  limiting  the  agency  of  insurance  companies 
to  residents  of  the  slate.  In  New  York  and  most  of  the  Eastern 
states  a  more  lil)eral  ])olicy  has  been  adopted,  with  no  limitations 
of  this  character. 

Tn  North  <^arolina  ['03  cli.JSS],  Wyoming  ['03  ch.39]  and 
Florida  ['03  cli.Ol]  fire  insuranre  rompanies  are  permitted  to  em- 
ploy only  resident  agents,  and  in  Montana  ['03  rh.97],  Texas  ['03 
ch.l43]  and  Colorado  ['03  cli.l21]  insurance  com])anies  generally 
are  f)rohibited  from  employing  other  than  licensed  resident 
agents. 

Lloyd's.  As  the  law  concerning  these  associations  dws  not  re- 
quire them  to  maintain  any  fund  whatever  and  their  reliability 
dej>ends  almost  entirely  on  the  financial  responsibility  of  the 
individual  underwriters  who  compose  tbem,  the  New  York  Legis- 
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lature  ['03  ch.471]  amended  section  57  of  the  insurance  law  ex- 
empting these  associations  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Insurance 
Department,  to  require  all  of  the  associations  claiming  to  be  en- 
titled to  transact  business  within  the  state  to  file  with  the  depart- 
ment annual  statements  of  their  affairs.  These  reports  show  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  underwriters,  the  assets,  liabilities, 
income  and  disbursements  of  the  associations  so  that  the  insuring 
public  may  now  learn  to  a  greater  extent  than  previously  with 
whom  they  are  dealing. 

In  New  York  ['03  ch.106]  section  121  of  the  insurance  law  also 
was  amended  to  prevent  these  associations  from  using  any  policy 
with  words  stamped,  printed  or  written  thereon  to  in  any  way 
convoy  the  impression  that  such  policy  is  in  form  or  substance 
the  standard  form  of  policy  prescribed  by  the  New  York  law. 
This  was  done  as  many  of  these  associations  advertised  the 
standard  form  but  used  jmlicies  containing  conditions  decidedly 
different. 

The  law  governing  these  associations  is  still  in  a  very  unsettled 
and  unsafe  condition  as  far  as  the  protection  of  the  public  is 
concerned,  and,  as  they  multiply  at  every  opportunity,  legislation 
is  imperative  in  all  of  the  states  where  they  are  not  now  safely 
under  def)ar( mental  supervision. 

Kinds  of  insurance.  There  has  been  considerable  legislation  as 
usual  authorizing  the  transaction  of  various  kinds  of  additional 
insurance  in  the  different  states. 

Indiana  ['03  eh. 130]  p(»rniils  organization  of  casualty  <om- 
l)anies  with  very  broad  i)rovisions,  including  injuries  to  i)ersons 
or  property  of  third  i)ersons,  for  which  the  assured  is  liable,  also 
plate  glass  and  si)rinkler  leakage  insurance.  In  Minnesota  ['03 
ch.244]  mutual  insurance  companies  are  authorized  to  insure 
against  loss  or  damage  by  hail,  tornadoes,  cyclones  and  hurri- 
canes. In  Texas  provision  is  made  for  incorporation  of  mutual 
accident  ['03  ch.lll],  and  mutual  fire,  storm  and  lightning  insur- 
ance coni])anies  [-03  ch.109].  In  Pennsylvania  ['03  ch.259]  health 
and  casualty  com]ianies  may  incorj)orate,  j)olicies  are  limited  to 
flO  a  week  in  case  of  sickness  or  disability,  or  f250  in  case  of 
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th.  In  Kansafi  ['03  eh.334]  burial  insurance  is  permitted. 
»raska  has  added  nuniemus  kinds  of  insurance  to  her  list: 
pter  52  permits  organization  of  life  insurance  companies  on 

mutual  level  premium,  legal  reserve  plan;  chapter  53  allows 
anization  of  corporations  and  societies  on  assessment  plan  of 
ident,  sickness  and  funeral  benefit  of  not  to  exceed  f 200 ;  chJip- 

47  permits  the  transaction  of  accident,  burglary,  liability, 
te  glass  or  steam  boiler  insurance;  chapter  45  declares  that 
ipauies  may  be  organized  for  automatic  sprinkler  insurance. 
Connecticut  ['03  ch.23]  insurance  is  authorized  against  leak- 

of  sprinklers  and  sprinkler  systems  maintained  for  purpose 
protecting  against  fire,  also  against  explosions  whether  fire 
lies  or  not,  except  steam  boiler  explosions.  In  Wisconsin  ['03 
J47]  the  formation  of  hardware  dealers  mutual  fire  insurance 
tpanies  is  permitted,  and  ['03  ch.20]  fire  insurance  companies 

allowed  to  insure  against  injury  resulting  from  breaking  of 
Inklers,  pumps  or  other  fire  apparatus  from  causes  other  than 

Reports.  Several  acts  were  f)a8aed  requiring  publicity  of  con- 
ons  of  insurance  companies.  In  Minnesota  ['03  ch.327]  the 
lual  statement  of  an  insurance  company  must  be  published 
he  county  where  its  ofliro  is  located.   Tn  Vermont  ['03  ch.75] 

insurance  commissioners  are  required  to  publish  bimonthly 
s  of  insurance  companies  "  with  such  comments  thereon  and 
Tences  to  statute  prohibiting;  unauthorized  insurance  as  they 
f  deem  advisable."  In  North  Tarolina  ['03  ch.GSO]  licensed 
kers  writing  insurance  for  unlicc^nscd  (•oinj)anies  must  file  with 
department  a  certified  co]>y  of  the  charter  of  each  company 

a  statement  of  its  financial  condition, 
ovemors  messages.  Governor  Bates  of  Massachusetts  reconi- 
ided  legislation  to  prevent  manipulation  by  corporate  com- 
itions  of  the  vast  assets  of  legal  reserve  life  insurance 
ipanies.  Governor  White  of  North  Dakota  urges  more  ade- 
te  control  of  mutual  comj^anies,  and  the  repeal  of  laws  under 
ch  they  are  incorporated  is  advised  by  Governor  Sayers  of 
as.    Goverpor  Stone  of  Pennsylvania  recommends  that  fra. 
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ternal  beneficiary  societies  be  brought  under  8ui)ervision  of  the 
insurance  department  to  see  that  they  are  properly  managed.  At 
the  time  they  made  no  reports  and  were  answerable  to  no  depart- 
ment. Governor  Yates  of  Illinois  advised  the  supervision  by  the 
State  Insurance  Department  of  Lloyd's  associations,  as  he  said, 
to  relieve  the  responsible  associations  and  the  people  from  in- 
juries caused  by  irresponsible  and  disreputable  companies  of  the 
kind. 
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AGRICULTUKEi 

E.  W.  ALLEN  ril.  D.  UNITED  STATES  OFFICE  OF  EXPEUIMENT  STATIONS 

The  joar  1903  brought  a  rather  uiiusihil  amount  of  legislation 
relating  to  agricultural  experiment  stations,  farmera  institutes 
and  agricultural  organizations,  as  well  as  provision  for  protect- 
ing the  farmer  in  regulating  weeds  and  noxious  animals,  com- 
mercial feeding  stuffs  and  fertilizers.   Included  in  this  legislation 
were  numerous  appropriations  for  institutions  and  for  carrying 
the  laws  into  effect,  which  as  a  rule  provided  larger  funds  and 
defined  the  authority  more  clearly.    In  many  cases  the  legislation 
was  on  subjects  entirely  new  to  the  state  and  hence  represented 
a  wider  extension  of  measures  for  promoting  and  protecting  agri- 
culture.   In  other  cases  the  changes  in  existing  laws  were  made 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
laws  of  different  states,  to  aid  in  their  administration  and  to 
Rini])lify  rom])liance  with  their  requirements  by  persons  doing 
business  in  several  states.   For  the  most  part  the  laws  enacted 
were  reasonable  in  their  requiivments  and  represent  a  general 
improvement  in  this  class  of  legislation,  for  they  embodied  the 
results  of  extended  experience  in  the  administration  and  workings 
of  laws  of  this  character  in  many  states. 

State  departments.  There  was  no  very  important  legislation 
during  the  year  regarding  state  boards  of  agriculture,  though  sev- 
eral laws  and  amendments  were  passed.  The  most  important 
\N*as  that  passed  in  Virginia  ['03  ch.295]  prescribing  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  which 
^as  placed  on  a  permanent  footing  by  the  Constituticm  of  1902. 


^Scc  also  Governors  Messaj^os  and  Siiinniary  of  Legislation,  1822. 
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In  TMaware  ['03  <b.332]  the  annual  appropriation  for  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  was  increased  from  flOOO  ['99  ch.216]  to 
13000:  in  Maine  [  03  r.l3]  provision  was  made  for  a  state  dairy 
expert  and  assistant,  to  be  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture;  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  existing  statute  ['95  ch.8] 
was  amended  ['03  ch.l3S]  to  prescribe  the  oflScers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  their  salaries,  and  authority  given 
['03  ch.lSG]  to  increase  the  edition  of  bulletins  of  the  department 
from  5000  to  a  maximum  of  25,000  copies. 

Experiment  stations.  The  experiment  station  system  of  thin 
country  is  founded  on  the  so  called  Hatch  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1S87,  under  which  each  state  and  territory  receives 
f 15,000  annually  for  an  experiment  station.  For  several  years 
past  stations  have  been  maintained  in  each  state  and  territory 
including  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  and  in  several  states 
there  are  two  or  more  stations,  making  60  exclusive  of  substa- 
tions. During  1903,  54  of  the  stations  received  the  benefits  of 
the  Hatch  act.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  increase  the  federal  appropriation  from  fl5,000  to 
130,000,  which  is  still  pending. 

The  federal  api^ropriations  are  supplemented  to  a  quite  large 
extent  by  state  or  territorial  appropriations  for  building  and 
maintenance,  and  also  for  establishing  special  or  local  stations. 
New  stations  were  provided  for  during  the  year  as  follows: 

In  California  ['03  ch.377]  f5000  was  appropriated  for  estab- 
lishing a  poultry  experiment  station  at  Petaluma,  to  be  carried 
on  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  station  at  Berkeley.  In 
Montana  ['03  ch.llS]  an  act  was  passed  est.ablishing  and  pro- 
viding for  the  acquisition  of  title  to  land  for  a  substation  near 
Hillings,  but  no  appropriation  was  made  for  maintenance,  and 
as  the  state  has  no  funds  available  for  that  purpose  no  steps  can 
be  taken  toward  inaugurating  work  there.  Nebraska  appro- 
I)riated  ?1 5,000  for  establishing  an  experiment  station  to  test  the 
a(l;i])tal)ility  of  the  arid  and  seniiarid  lands  of  the  state  to  agri- 
culture, liorl icultui'c  and  forestry,  the  station  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  same  board  as  the  state  station  at  Lincoln.  This 
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station  has  been  located  at  North  Platte.  In  Utah  an  appro- 
priation of  f  12,500  was  made  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
experimental  farms  for  two  years  in  different  sections  of  the  state 
to  test  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  on  the  arid  and  nonirrigible 
lands.  Six  of  these  farms  have  been  established,  all  of  which  are 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  state  station  at  Logan. 

Specific  legislation  was  passed  In  many  states  broadening  the 
work  of  the  stations  and  providing  additional  means  for  mainte- 
nance. Arizona  ['03  ch.47]  issued  bonds  for  f8300  to  provide 
buildings  and  equipment  for  the  station,  specially  for  the  date 
orchard  and  the  station  farm;  California  ['03  ch.377]  appro- 
priated f3000  for  experimental  and  research  work  in  viticulture 
to  be  carried  on  under  the  station  at  Berkeley;  Oonnecticut 
['03  ch.55]  provided  for  printing  5000  additional  copies  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Exi)eriment  Station ;  and  in  Hawaii  |16,800 
was  voted  in  aid  of  the  federal  station  for  two  years.  Illinois 
made  a  total  appropriation  of  |85,000  for  the  Experiment  Station, 
i.  e.  125,000  for  live  stock  experiments,  f 25,000  for  soil  investiga- 
tions, 110,000  for  corn  investigations,  f 10,000  for  experiments  in 
horticulture,  and  fl5,000  for  dairying.  A  special  appropriation 
of  110,000  was  made  for  the  station  in  Missouri. 

Nevada  ['03  ch.47]  placed  f2000  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Irrigation  for  experiments  in  studying  methods  of  irrigation  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  Experiment  Station  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Tennessee  appro- 
priated flO,000  for  purchasing  additional  farm  lands,  and  $600 
for  cooperative  experiments  with  field  crops  and  fertilizers  on  the 
type  soils  of  the  state;  and  in  Wisconsin  $10,000  was  provided 
for  purchasing  live  stock,  a  like  sum  for  additional  farm  lands, 
11500  annually  for  two  years  for  tobacco  investigations,  and 
12500  annually  for  two  years  for  cranberry  investigations. 

These  liberal  state  appro]>riati()iis  are  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  the  Hatch  act,  which  limits  the  manner  in  which  the 
federal  funds  can  be  expondod.  The  successful  extension  of  the 
work  of  a  few  stations,  and  tlic  inqiortant  results  which  have 
lo^^u^bdL  their  work  in  general,  have  shown  the  desirability  of 
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providing  more  liberal  funds  for  their  ^oi^ 
federal  sources. 

Farmers  institntcs.  The  tendency  of^ 
farmers  institutes  is  in  the  direction  ot  orjfi:? 
taking  as  a  distinct  department  with  a 
under  the  direction  of  the  state  board  oit  i 
or  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  itjitio!i/  i?lM»  AmiffMli 
Association  of  Farmers  Institute  Work^r^,  whlfli  |efJ»  several  yeafv 
past  has  held  annual  meetings,  has  shown  thi>  ftHi^j^ility  of  effl 
cient  organization  for  this  work  and  ha^s  l>een  a^l 
the  direction  of  improvement  in  this  respect  aiS 
management. 

A  small  appropriation  made  by  Congrefis  to 
Department  of  Agriculture  enabled  th(^  nfj]»ointfl 
institute  specialist  in  the  department  ilnrinij  t\ 
maintain  close  relations  with  the  institutes  in 
lend  his  aid  in  strengthening  the  state  t^^pnisalj 
competent  workers,  and  endeavor  to  bring  about] 
of  institutes  by  promoting  coordination  of 
the  country  and  the  cooporation  of  the  state  or| 
out  weakening  or  destroying  their  autonomy. 

Specific  appropriation  was  made  for  fjKSAilB  ^^^11910^^ 
first  time  in  Arizona  ['03  ch.4:7]  and  CSiSioiViiiM 
Arizona  ]>roviding  for  a  loan  of  ?2700  fcHP  thifi  juinSjl^  nnr!  Cali 
fornia  appropriating  fl2,000  for  two  Yr:irs.    The  J|eftitiitt^s  in 
California  were  formerly  carried  on  with  funds  IKAl^^  State 
University.    Indiana  ['03  ch.233]  dirccte<l  Purdue  ^tversity  to 
[provide  fanners  reading  courses,  and  jniblish  and  c^^ibute  cir- 
culars and  panii)hlets  of  information  on  sul)ject^^.relating  to 
agricultural  interests.    In  Minnesota  ['03  ch.221]  the  appropria- 
tion for  institutes  was  increased  fmm  |ir),r)()0  to  |IR,000,  and  the 
I>ublication  of  a  farmers  institute  annual  was  authorized.  Mon- 
tana ['03  (11.105]  doubled  the  appropriation  for  institutes,  making 
it  .?I0(M)  iiiinually,  and  North  Dakota  ['03  ch.lll  in^reastni  the 
number  of  institutes  from  15  to  40,  and  the  biennjal  apr\i»v  iiiVs  ' 
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•om  #3U0«4flr'f8Qi»v j  In  iielawaic  [WS  J,  Illinois  L*u;)  i».4] 

lid  Kanwis?if;lte:i3iLSS^^  liie. existing  legislation  was  aiiiendeil  in 

liuor  det«lt/V  V- J^iv- 

Agiicultuxliritetiftics.'  Tli^'uiost  important  legislaliuu  relating 
^  ■*    -  ■  ■  ■  ■</  ■ 

CI  rtgricniltu]paj:>totfati^s  was  the  passage  of  two  laws  in  Wis- 

onsin.    OnfejJSI^'tiiese  ['1)3  ch^UJ  \vas  an  amendment  of  the  exist- 

iig  statute  j;Sr3^i;§1010,  335e]  rerhting  to  the  eollei  tion  of  sta- 

istics  ot  /aiin't^diductsi.   The  ijcoim  of  these  stalisties  is  now 

iroadeniRd  %i  iDciilide  ^ujpUrtheets,  \v|ii<  h  have  becoirte  an  import- 

.nt  articte'Of;^i?t^uotitiiL*in*^^^^^  and  tlie  numbi  i'  and  valne 

if  farm'aiMuafc/jotfitr^  tlum  iiiilch-^^^         Fni  ihermore,  ihe  agri- 

ulturql  sKuiBt^s  r(jEai3iier}v  in  clTarge  of  the  scrretaiy  of  slate) 

j-e  hereafteif^rbcix-ollateil  and  published  in  the  n^port  of  the 

5tate  Uoarj^otAgiJcnlture.    A  ne^Y  law  in  that  state  ['03  eh.lJSTJ 

)rovii]c8  foj? /KQil'lecUng  dairy  statistics  bv  the  loral  assessors,  rela- 

ive  to- creanleAi^s*,  c4ioese  and  niilk-rondensinjj;  I'artorirs,  showing 

he  number  of  jjpatiHin^  of  eaili  and  the  amount  of  milk  used,  the 

alue  of , tii^^pi'^duct^  elv.;  a^d  also  the  amount  and  valne  ol'Jhe 

iiilk  C^lBld^ .frpni  that  famished  to  factories},  butter  aud  iheese 

nfMluced'oh.fa^nis.    These  sfatistiLS  are  to  be  tilcMl  with  the  srrre- 

ary  of  8{atC;  logether  with  the  names  and  a<hlress<»s  of  th<M»wn<*rs 

nd  niainagers  of  the  butter,  ehees<»  anil  milk-condensing  fac  tories, 

nd  of  the  butler  makers  n'lfd  cIuM'se  makers  connecletl  with  them. 

The  Florida  Statute  [ft.  'D-  J-».''>iM  was  aiueinhMl  so  as  to  re- 
nire  the  county  eonlmi^aioners  to  approve  the  returns  of  the  tax., 
ss(»ssors  and  tmnsnjit  thesi;  to  the  si  ate  <  oHimissioner''of  agri- 
ilture.  in  Kansas'  ['t)3  c-li.l04]  provision  Wifs  made  for  pnblish- 
i«5  liurtii-ulturaJ  statistics  under  llu»  supervision  of  llie  se<  ivlary 
r  I  be  Slate  Hortii'ldtural  Soi  i<'U-.  Tlu'  AJainO  Jaw  [1{.  S,  'K? 
51)- tl]  requiring  returns  of  a.Lrricultural  stnlisiics  to  be  niade 
leal  assessors  to  the  serretary  of  slate  was  rejieahMl  [-03  ch.5r»|. 

Associations  and  fairs.  Tliere  was  considerable  legislation  dur- 
ig  the  year  relative  to  state  and  county  agricultural  associal  ioi^s, 
gricultural  fairs  and  similar  organizations.  As  a  rule,  this  h'gis- 
iHon  8ho\/ed  a  tendency  to  deal  rather  nmre  liberally  with  these 
m'iowcw  '\  an  attempt  to  raise  Ihe  standard  of  the  agricultilral 
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fair,  to  encourage  better  exliibits  and  to  restrict  the  state's 
money  to  the  payment  of  premiums  on  legitimate  exhibits  of  agri- 
cultural products,  rather  than  for  the  encouragement  of  racing, 
amusement  features  and  the  like.  In  several  states  the  i>rovision8 
for  excluding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  for  preserving 
order  were  strengthened. 

Colorado  ['03  ch.107]  provided  a  state  fair  fund  of  f3750  a  year, 
to  be  awarded  as  premiums  at  the  State  Fair  at  Pueblo  by  the 
state  boards  of  agriculture  and  of  horticulture.  In  Maine  m 
amendment  ['03  ch.215]  to  the  existing  statutes  [R.  S.  '83  ch.58 
§11]  provides  an  appropriation  of  1^  cents  (formerly  1  cent)  per 
capita  annually  for  incori)orated  agricultural  societies  not  pi-o 
vided  for  by  special  enactment,  to  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  premiums  paid  by  the  society,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  prohibitory  liquor  law  shall  be  enforced  on  the  fair  grounds 
and  no  gambling  allowed.  No  premiums  are  to  be  paid  on  grade 
males,  and  the  score  card  is  to  be  used  in  judging  live  stock  and 
dairy  products  by  all  societies  receiving  over  f300  from  the  state. 
The  commissioner  of  agriculture  (formerly  secretary  of  the  board) 
is  to  certify  that  the  terms  of  the  act  liave  been  complied  with  and 
the  society  is  entitled  to  its  share  of  the  appropriation. 

Minnesota  passed  an  act  ['03  ch.l2G]  generally  amending  the 
laws  relating  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  reorganizing  that 
body,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors  on  the  state  fair  grounds  or 
within  ^  mile  of  the  premises  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imi)risou- 
inent  and  making  other  i-egulations  regarding  the  preservation  of 
law  and  order,  the  control  of  shows  at  the  State  Fair,  etc.  Another 
act  ['03  ch.170]  authorizes  the  county  commissioners  of  the  state 
to  appropriate  a  sum  not  exc(H3(ling  $500  to  the  county  agricultural 
society  out  of  county  funds  for  the  holding  of  agricultural  fairs, 
provided  the  society  is  a  member  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Tlie  State  Fair  was  established  as  a  state  institution  in  Montana 
by  a  new  law  cli.Ot)]  which  vests  the  management  in  a  board 
of  directors  consistiii*^  of  one  resident  from  each  county,  appointed 
by  the  county  connnissioners,  and  authorizes  the  selection  of  a 
site  for  the  fair  near  the  city  of  Helena  on  land  to  be.donated  for 
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that  purpose.  The  fair  is  to  be  held  between  Aug.  15  and  Oct.  15, 
and  an  appropriation  of  f 10,000  is  made  for  the  biennial  i>eriod. 
For  encouraging  county  fairs  the  same  state  [^03  ch.67]  provided 
for  the  creation  of  county  agricultural  fair  commissions,  composed 
of  five  persons  in  each  case  and  appointed  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners, and  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $1000  a  year  from 
the  county  funds  for  a  fair  to  be  held  between  Aug.  20  and  Oct.  20 
w- ith  the  provision  that  none  of  the  money  is  to  be  used  for  horse 
racing  or  contests  of  speed. 

New  York  ['03  ch.l42]  repealed  §88a  of  the  agricultural  law 
['93  ch.338]  relating  to  the  apportionment  of  moneys  to  agricul- 
tural societies?,  fair  associations,  or  clubs,  and  provided  for  a  re- 
apjK)rtionment,  the  amount  allotted  not  to  exceed  the  amount  paid 
in  premiums  the  year  preceding  and  in  no  case  to  exceed  $4000. 
Associations  which  fail  to  hold  fairs  for  two  consecutive  years 
forfeit  all  of  their  charter  rights.  Another  law  ['03  ch.275] 
sti]iulates  that  the  local  law  or  municipal  ordinance  fixing  the 
license  fee  for  entertainments  is  not  to  apply  to  fairs  held  on  the 
grounds  of  county  or  town  fair  associations. 

A  peculiar  provision  in  Nevada  ['03  ch.OG]  directs  that  when 
an  ai)propriation  is  made  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  the 
gate  and  other  receipts  from  the  annual  fair  are  to  be  turned  into 
the  state  treasury,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  limit  the  gi'oss  expen- 
diture for  the  fair  and  premiums  to  the  amount  which  the  state 
may  see  fit  to  appropriate. 

North  Dakota  ['03  ch.7]  passed  a  now  act  relating  to  agricul- 
tural fair  corporations,  authorizing  them  to  make  rules  for  man- 
aging their  fairs,  fixing  the  membership  of  the  board  of  directors 
at  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  15  and  limiting  the  liability  of 
stockholders.  Oregon  ['03  p. 197]  increased  the  annual  appro- 
l)riation  for  premiums  to  be  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
from  fSOOO  to  |1 0,000. 

In  permanently  locating  the  State  Fair  in  South  Dakota 
['03  ch.218]  at  Huron,  commencing  with  the  year  1905,  the  state 
has  practically  withdrawn  its  support  and  placed  the  burden  of 
guaranteeing  the  payment  of  the  premiums  awarded  by  the  Board 
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of  Agriculture  on  the  citizens  of  Huron.  The  board  is  authorized 
to  lease  suitable  grounds  for  the  fair  for  a  term  of  not  more  than 
10  years  at  an  expense  to  the  state  not  exceeding  $100  a  year. 

In  Washington  ['03  ch.l74]  a  new  law  was  passed  for  encour- 
aging county  agricultural  fairs,  authorizing  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  make  a  levy  of  |  mill  tax  for  the  benefit  of  county  fair 
associations  which  have  held  two  successive  annual  fairs  and  own 
?4000  of  property.  The  same  state  has  amended  the  existing 
statutes  ['03  ch.l34  §2,8]  so  as  to  fix  the  date  of  the  State  Fair 
between  the  third  Monday  of  September  and  the  second  Monday  of 
October,  and  outlined  more  definitely  the  duties  of  the  oflicera 
of  the  State  Fair  Commission.  With  a  view  to  concentrating 
attention  on  its  State  Fair  Wisconsin  ['03  ch.294]  has  provided 
that  no  agricultural  fair  association  shall  hold  its  fair  during  the 
week  of  the  State  Fair  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  its  appropria- 
tion from  the  state. 

With  reference  to  legislation  for  other  societies,  Kansas 
[■03  ch.40r)]  provided  for  printing  the  biennial  report  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Minnesota ['03  ch.l69] increased  the  edition 
of  I  he  reports  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  from  3000  to  4000, 
and  Nebraska  ['03  ch.l]  changed  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Stale  llorticultnral  Society  from  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  sec- 
ond Monday  in  January  to  the  third  Tuesday  in  January.  An 
ap[)io]»riation  of  $500  was  made  by  Wisconsin  ['03  ch.2Gl]  to  the 
State  l^utter  Makers  Association,  the  appropriation  to  the  State 
Cliees(»  Makers  Association  was  increased  from  f400  to  ?600  an- 
nually ['03  ch.321],  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  f200  was 
granted  to  the  State  Poultry  Association  ['03  ch.261].  In  Kansas 
a  .stale  [)<)ultry  association  was  created  as  a  state  institution, 
provisicm  being  niade  for  publishing  an  annual  report  and  for  an 
a[)i)ropriation  of  $1000  a  year  for  two  years  for  maintenance. 

Weeds  and  noxious  animals.  Weeds  have  been  the  subject  of 
legislation  in  tlnw  states.  In  California  ['03  ch.250]  it  was  made 
a  niisdeuKsnior  foi*  a  j  orson  to  allow  Johnson  grass  {Sorghum 
halcpcjisc)  to  mature  on  his  land,  or  to  sow  the  seed  on  land 
of  another  person  or  along  the  public  highway.    The  Illinois  act 
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relating  to  the  Canada  thistle  [R.S.'Ol  ch.l8]  was  amended 
['03  p.87]  to  include  other  noxious  weeds,  such  as  poison  ivy, 
Bussian  thistle,  cocklebur  and  burdock,  and  provision  was  made 
for  appointing  commissioners  of  Canada  thistle  and  noxious 
weeds.  The  commissioner  on  learning  of  the  existence  of  noxious 
weeds  is  to  notify  the  owner  of  the  property  to  destroy  them ;  on 
failure  to  do  so  within  15  days  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioner 
to  have  them  destroyed  and  to  charge  the  cost,  not  exceeding  50 
cents  a  city  lot  or  |5  an  acre  of  land,  to  the  owners.  The  Wyoming 
law  requiring  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  thistle  [R.S.'99 
§2664-67]  was  repealed  ['03  ch.lO]. 

Noxious  animals  wliich  are  a  menace  to  agriculture  or  to  pub- 
lic safety  have  been  the  subject  of  legislation  in  17  states,  the 
largest  amount  relating  to  gophers  and  prairie  dogs  and  to  dan- 
gerous wild  animals. 

Minnesota  ['03  ch.377]  and  Wisconsin  ['03  ch.414]  each  pro- 
vided a  bounty  of  10  cents  on  crows,  and  Wisconsin  ['03  ch.414]  a 
bounty  of  25  cents  on  hen  hawks.  County  commissioners  in  Colo- 
rado ['03  ch.84]  were  authorized  to  appropriate  f 1000  annually  to 
destroy  prairie  dogs;  Kansas  ['03  ch.378]  provided  for  a  tax  levy 
for  the  extermination  of  prairie  dogs;  Nebraska  ['03  ch.3]  declared 
prairie  dogs  to  be  a  nuisance  and  placed  the  responsibility  for 
abatement  on  the  owners  of  the  land  before  Nov.  1,  1903,  failing 
which  this  was  to  be  done  by  the  overseer  of  highways  at  the 
exx)ense  of  the  owner;  and  Texas  ['03  ch.52]  passed  an  enabling 
act  under  which  counties  may  provide  means  and  raise  funds  for 
the  extermination  of  prairie  dogs.  In  counties  which  vote  to 
exterminate  the  prairie  dog,  landowners  or  lessees  who  after  the 
expiration  of  12  months  have  failed  to  take  steps  to  exterminate 
these  animals  are  liable  for  damages  to  the  owners  of  contiguous 
land  who  have  complied  with  the  law,  at  the  rate  of  f2.50  a  month 
while  the  nuisance  is  continued.  Kansas  ['03  ch.324]  authorized 
the  county  commissioners  in  their  discretion  to  pay  a  bounty  of 
from  5  to  25  cents  a  head  for  tlie  destruction  of  gophers  or  gray 
ground  squirrels. 
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In  Maine  ['03  eh.239]  and  New  Hampshire  ['03  ch.62]  a  bounty 
of  25  cents  a  head  on  porcupines  or  hedgehogs  was  established 
and  in  Vermont  ['02  ch.108]  existing  statutes  ['98  ch.llO  §1,3,6; 
'00  ch.87  §  2]  were  extended  to  include  hedgehogs,  on  which  a 
bounty  of  10  cents  was  laid. 

Bounties  for  rattlesnakes,  seals,  wolves,  coyotes,  wildcats,  bears 
etc.  were  provided  for  in  a  number  of  states,  or  amendments  made 
to  the  laws  under  which  they  are  now  offered. 

Commercial  feeding  stnflfs.  Legislation  providing  for  inspecting 
or  controlling  certain  classes  of  feeding  stuffs,  which  had  its 
beginning  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine  in  1897,  has  steadily  in- 
creased in  extent  and  in  the  power  conferred.  During  the  past 
year  the  laws  relating  to  this  in  Maine  ['03  ch.230],  Massachusetts 
['03  ch.l22]  and  Vermont  ['02  ch.84]  were  materially  changed, 
extending  their  scope  and  providing  for  maintaining  inspection 
by  state  appropriation,  in  place  of  the  tonnage  tax  which  formerly 
prevailed.  The  new  laws  in  these  three  states  are  practically  the 
same  in  all  important  provisions,  the  main  differences  being  in 
the  details  of  sampling,  penalties  imposed  and  the  authority  in 
whom  the  prosecution  is  vested.  In  each  state  the  samples  are 
collected  and  analyzed  by  the  experiment  station.  The  appro- 
priation for  the  inspection  is  $1000  in  Maine,  $3000  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  $500  in  Vermont.  The  list  of  feeding  stuffs  subject 
to  inspection  is  extended  by  the  new  laws  to  include  stock  and 
poultry  feeds,  condiniental,  proprietary,  patented  and  similar 
feeds.  Whole  or  ground  grains,  l)rans  and  other  milling  products 
ai'e  exem[)t  from  the  provisions  of  the  laws,  as  they  have  been 
previously,  but  a  penalty  is  now  provided  in  each  of  the  three 
states  for  fraudulent  adulteration  of  these  materials.  Experience 
has  shown  the  desirability  of  requiring  a  guaranty  as  to  the 
amount  of  crude  iiher  (as  well  as  of  protein  and  fat)  in  coarse 
niaterials  where  this  is  high,  as  it  gives  an  indication  of  the 
character  and  source  of  the  feed.  The  new  Vermont  law  requires 
this  when  tlu^  feed  contains  over  KH'  of  fiber,  and  the  Massa- 
chuseHs  law  provides  for  ils  determination,  together  with  other 
ingredients,  when  deemed  advisable. 
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North  Carolina  ['03  ch.325]  passed  its  first  feeding  stuff  law 
during  the  year.  This  law  is  modeled  on  the  new  laws  noted 
above,  which  it  follows  quite  closely  in  most  respects,  differing 
in  that  it  prescribes  an  inspection  tax  of  25  cents  a  ton  of  feed. 
Like  the  Vermont  law  it  requires  the  guaranteeing  of  crude  fiber 
as  well  as  of  protein  and  fat  and  also  forbids  the  adulteration 
of  animal  feeds  with  any  foreign  substance  or  any  substance 
injurious  to  the  health  of  domestic  animals.  The  execution  of 
the  law  lies  with  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  The  same 
state  ['03  ch.339]  also  passed  a  law  regulating  the  sale  of  cotton- 
seed meal  used  either  as  a  fertilizer  or  a  feeding  stuff.  Each  bag 
is  required  to  bear  a  label  showing  the  weight  of  the  package  and 
the  guaranteed  amount  of  nitrogen  or  ammonia,  the  minimum 
percentage  of  ammonia  allowable  being  fixed  at  7i/^^.  A  tonnage 
tax  of  25  cents  is  provided  for  defraying  the  cost  of  the  inspection, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture. 

An  act  passed  by  Indiana  ['03  ch.l55]  against  the  adulteration 
of  feed  intended  for  the  use  of  animals  applies  only  to  the  adul- 
teration of  bran,  shorts,  and  other  offal  from  wheat  milling — 
which  are  excepted  by  the  laws  of  most  states — and  takes  no 
account  of  the  many  other  by-products  which  are  subject  to  adul- 
teration. A  label  law  passed  in  Tennessee  ['03  ch.429]  requires 
the  labeling  of  feeding  stuffs  other  than  the  whole  or  ground 
products  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  peas  or  cotton  seed.  The  label 
is  to  state  the  weight  of  the  package  and  the  ingredients  com- 
posing the  feed,  with  their  relative  j)roi>ortions.  In  both  of  these 
states  the  execution  of  the  law  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  indi- 
vidual, no  official  insi)ection  being  provided,  such  as  the  states 
maintain  in  the  case  of  fertilizers.  Experience  has  shown  that 
in  the  absence  of  systematic  inspection  no  great  improvement 
can  be  looked  for  in  reduction  of  the  amount  of  adulteration. 
The  rigid  control  exercised  in  a  number  of  states  has  resulted  in 
gi'cat  improvement  in  this  respect  and  has  largely  driven  out 
of  the  market  adulterated  and  misbranded  feeds,  as  well  as 
rendering  more  difficult  the  sale  of  lo\y  grade  and  inferior  goods. 

Fertilizers.    For  several  years  past  greater  uniformity  in  the 
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prorisioDB  of  the  fertilizer  laws  has  been  urged  both  by  manu- 
facturers and  by  officials  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
A  committee  on  uniform  fertilizer  legislation,  made  up  of  mem- 
bers from  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  and  the  Association  of  Official  Agricul- 
tural Chemists,  was  appointed  several  years  ago  and  has  since 
interested  itself  in  the  unification  of  these  laws  as  opportunity 
offered.  The  suggestions  formulated  by  this  committee  have  been 
most  helpful  as  a  guide  and  have  been  followed  very  largely  in 
drafting  or  amending  state  laws  during  the  past  few  years. 
Though  the  funds  for  the  inspection  service  continue  to  be  raised 
in  some  states  by  an  annual  license  or  a  tonnage  tax,  and  in  other 
states  are  provided  by  direct  appropriation,  -the  provisions  of 
the  laws  in  other  respects  are  more  uniform  in  most  of  the  states. 

The  necessity  of  fertilizer  legislation  has  not  yet  been  felt  in 
Arizona,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Montana,  Wyoming  and 
Utah.  In  Colorado  and  Arkansas  recent  attempts  in  that  direc- 
tion have  been  defeated.  New  laws  were  passed  in  California 
['03  ch.225],  Kansas  ['03  ch.313]  and  North  Dakota  ['03  ch.l01] 
during  the  year.  In  Kansas  and  North  Dakota  the  license  fee  is 
fixed  at  $20  on  each  brand,  payable  in  the  first  state  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  latter  to  the 
director  of  the  Experiment  Station;  in  California  a  registration 
fiH^t  of  $50  iH  stipulated  for  eaeb  manufacturer  of  fertilizei-s  selling 
for  $8  a  ton  or  over  and  a  tonnage  tax  of  25  cents,  both  to  be  paid 
to  the  diroctor  of  the  Exi>eriinont  Station.  In  California  the 
law  curried  an  appropriation  of  ?1800  for  the  equipment  of  a 
laboratory  for  the  analytical  work.  The  laws  of  both  California 
and  North  Dakota  forbid  mixing  leather  or  other  inert  nitro- 
gcaioiiB  material  with  fertilizers  unless  notice  of  this  is  given  on 
the  label  of  each  package.  The  penalty  for  violating  the  law  in 
KanHJiH  iH  ?200  for  the  first  offense  and  |500  for  subsequent 
offen«eH,  and  a  deficiency  margin  of  1^  is  allowed  between  the 
nitrojj;en,  phos])horic  acid  and  potash  guaranteed  and  found.  In 
(Jalifoniia  the  margin  allowed  is  of  nitrogen,  Ifi  of  soluble 
or  available  phosphoric  acid  and  y^^^  of  soluble  potash,  and  the 
mplty  for  (h'li<  ien(  y  or  failure  to  (•omi>ly  with  other  provisions 
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of  the  law  is  f50  for  the  first  offense  and  f  100  for  each  subse- 
quent offense-  In  North  Dakota  the  allowable  margin  is  of 
nitrogen  and  i/^^  of  available  phosphoric  acid  or  soluble  potash. 
The  penalty  is  flOO  for  each  violation. 

A  new  law  in  Georgia  ['03  p.94]  extends  the  provision  of  the 
fertilizer  law  to  fertilizing  materials  sold  in  bulk  to  either  manu- 
facturers or  farmers,  and  provides  for  inspection  and  an  inspec- 
tion fee  the  same  as  when  the  material  is  sold  in  packages.  Slight 
changes  were  made  in  the  existing  laws  in  Illinois  ['03  p.4],  Maine 
['03  ch.217]  and  North  Carolina  ['03  ch.755]. 

The  language  of  the  Missouri  law  ['03  p.53]  was  much  modified, 
so  that  the  law  practically  becomes  a  new  one.  The  principal 
changes  are  those  making  it  apply  to  fertilizers  selling  for  f5  or 
over  and  the  provision  for  a  tag  tax  of  1^  cents  for  each  100  pound 
package,  or  3  cents  for  packages  over  100  pounds,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  former  analysis  fee  of  f  10  a  brand.  A  new  clause 
is  incorporated  forbidding  the  use  of  leather,  horn,  hair  and 
similar  inert  material  unless  specified. 

The  Tennessee  law  ['03  ch.417],  which  is  a  revision  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  sale,  inspection  and  analysis  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers, is  long  and  cumbersome  and  differs  in  many  of  its  provis- 
ions from  most  other  laws.  It  attempts  to  regulate  the  use  of 
the  terms  "  high  grade  "  and  "standard  "  as  applied  to  fertilizers 
or  acid  phosphate,  prescribing  that  no  fertilizer  shall  be  labeled 
"high  grade"  unless  it  contains  at  least  10;^  of  available  phos- 
phoric acid,  1.65^^?^  of  nitrogen  and  2^  of  potash;  or  "standard" 
unless  it  contains  at  least  S^.  of  available  phosphoric  acid, 
of  nitrogen  and  2^  of  potash.  A  "high  grade"  acid  phosphate 
and  potash  must  carrv'  at  least  13;^  of  available  phosphoric  acid 
and  1^  of  potash,  and  a  "  standard  "  at  least  11*^  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  1^  of  potash;  while  for  "high  grade"  and 
"standard"  acid  phosphate  14  and  12^  of  available  phosphoric 
acid,  resi)ectively,  is  prescribed.  The  law  further  stipulates  that 
no  "complete  fertilizer"  shall  be  sold  containing  less  than  12^ 
of  total  plant  food  or  less  than  .32;^  of  nitrogen  or  1^  of  potash. 
In  case  fertilizers  do  not  come  up  to  tlio  guaranty  in  composition, 
.  the  value  of  the  deficiency  is  to  be  made  good  by  the  manufacturers 
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to  all  persons  who  have  suffered.  The  law  calls  for  registration 
with  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  previous  to  selling  fertilizers 
in  the  state,  and  precludes  the  admixing  of  leather,  either  raw  or 
treated,  unless  this  is  specified  at  the  time  of  registration.  The 
administration  of  the  law  remains  with  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, who  is  empowered  to  appoint  three  insj)ectors  to  collect 
samples  to  be  analyzed  by  the  Experiment  Station  at  a  fixed  fee 
of  $5  a  sample,  and  any  purchaser  not  a  dealer  may  also  send 
in  samples  for  free  analysis.  The  commissioner  is  directed  to 
collect  and  publish  statistics  as  to  prices  of  staple  fertilizer  ma- 
terials at  home  and  abroad.  The  inspection  tax  remains  as  be- 
fore, 50  cents  a  ton,  and  the  penalty  for  violating  the  law  is  fixed 
at  from  ?50  to  $500. 

A  new  law  in  Vermont  ['02  ch.83]  generally  amends  S.  '94, 
§4346-59.  The  principal  change  relates  to  the  license  fee  of  f  100 
for  each  manufacturer,  which  formerly  covered  all  the  brands 
the  manufacturer  might  place  on  the  market,  but  is  now  limited 
to  five  brands,  an  additional  fee  of  f20  a  brand  being  provided 
for  all  in  excess  of  five,  except  that  for  a  brand  containing  only 
two  ingredients  the  fee  shall  be  ?15.  There  are  slight  changes  in 
the  prescription  regarding  the  sample,  handling  the  funds, 
method  of  procedure  in  case  the  goods  are  found  below  the 
guaranty,  and  in  otlior  minor  matters  relating  to  administrating 
the  law,  which  remains  with  the  director  of  the  Experiment 
Station. 

The  general  tendency  of  recent  fertilizer  legislation  has  been 
to  extend  the  scojie  of  the  inspection  to  include  cheap  fertilizing 
materials,  in  many  cases  down  to  $5  a  (on,  and  all  sorts  of  un- 
mixed materials,  chemicals  etc.  used  as  fertilizers.  A  number  of 
the  states  require  tlie  percentage  of  chlorin  to  be  guaranteed  and 
a  statement  made  regarding  the  source  ©f  the  ingi'cdients  com- 
prising the  fertilizer;  the  admixture  of  leather,  wool,  horn,  hair 
and  similar  inert  nitrogenous  material  is  quite  generally  pro- 
hibited unless  the  presence  of  these  is  expressly  specified  in  the 
label.  These  measures  for  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  buyer 
impose  no  special  burden  on  the  manufacturer  of  honest  goods, 
who  has  \mn\  reli(»ved  of  several  less  reasonable  and  more  annoy- 
ing requirements. 


HORTICULTURE:  DISEASES  AND  PESTS 
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The  general  horticultural  law  has  been  amended  by  a  few  states 
in  the  interest  of  efficiency.  California  ['03  ch.379]  has  placed  its 
extensive  inspection  and  quarantine  work  in  charge  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  horticulture,  who  cooperates  with  county  boards.  Utah's 
amended  law  ['03  ch.l04]  enlarges  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture and  charges  it  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  horticul- 
tural interests.  Outbreaks  in  any  county  are  controlled  by  a 
county  board  of  horticulture  appointed  on  petition  by  the  county 
commissioners.  These  boards  report  to  the  state  board,  which  in 
turn  reports  semiannually  to  the  secretary  of  state.  New  Mexico 
['03  ch.107]  has  enacted  a  general  law  providing  county  boards  of 
horticulture  appointed  by  county  commissioners,  the  boards  to 
report  to  the  commissioners  each  year,  who  in  turn  incorporate 
such  parts  as  may  be  of  general  interest  in  their  reports  to  the 
governor.  California  ['03  ch.251]  compels  labeling  all  fruit  pack- 
ages with  the  county  and  immediate  locality  where  such  is  grown, 
and  a  similar  act  in  Florida  ['03  ch.l28]  provides  a  penalty  for 
incorrect  labeling  of  trees,  plants,  seeds  et.c.  sold  in  the  state. 
Allowing  Johnson  grass  to  grow  is  a  misdemeanor  in  California, 
and  New  York  classes  little  peach  as  a  dangerous  fungus  disease. 

Insects.  Extended  and  serious  injuries  by  the  cotton  boll  weevil 
in  Texas  Jed  to  recommendations  by  the  governor,  and  the 
enactment  ['03  ch.53]  of  a  law  offering  |50,000  to  any  one  who 
would  discover  and  furnish  a  practical  remedy  to  exterminate  the 
pest.  Conditions  of  the  award  are  such  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  any  individual  to  claim  it,  and  we  believe  that  more 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  offering  a  number  of  smaller 
prizes  for  successful  methods  of  controlling  or  circumventing  the 
pest.  Minnesota  ['03  ch.47]  provides  for  plowing  lands  badly 
infested  with  grasshopper  eggs,  the  owner  to  be  liable  for  the 
expense  provided  the  work  be  of  value  in  raising  crops ;  otherwise 
it  is  a  county  charge.  The  invasion  of  large  swarms  of  grass- 
hoppers in  several  counties  in  California  caused  the  governor  to 
recommeild  more  extended  powers  for  the  Board  of  Horticulture, 
and  the  county  commissioners  are  authorized  ['03  ch.ll]  to  offer 
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rewards  for  destroying  the  insects,  the  country  to  fiay  one  third 
and  the  state  two  thirds. 

Nursery  inspection.  Nursery  inspection  laws  have  been  enacted 
by  several  states  and  in  others  amended  to  increase  their  eflSciencj. 
California  provides  ['03  ch.30]  that  trees  must  be  subject  to  dii- 
infection  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  when  there  is  reasondlk 
cause  to  presume  that  they  may  be  infested.  Connecticut  [*03  A 
88]  and  West  Virginia  require  a  certificate  of  fumigation  aswdl 
as  of  insx)ection  for  all  stock  shipped  into  the  state.  The  state 
entomologist  of  the  former  is  given  power  to  enter  any  premiseB, 
and  if  infectious  diseases  or  insect  pests  are  a  menace  to  adjoin- 
ing owners,  he  may  treat  or  destroy  in  his  discretion.  Michigan 
[-03  (11.200]  provides  for  destroying  scale  infested  trees  by  fire 
and  sj)ecifies  method  of  fumigation.  Montana  ['03  ch.109]  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  fruit  packages  a  second  time  and  authorizes 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  to  seize  and  destroy 
them  by  burning.  The  New  Jersey  law  requires  fumigation  of  all 
nursery  stock  except  where  the  owner  holds  a  certificate  of  free- 
dom from  injurious  insects.  The  amended  Virginia  law  ['03  ch. 
207]  delegates  police  powers  to  crop  commissioners,  and  West 
Virginia  [^iKl  vhA\)]  d(K*s  away  with  inspection  fees  and  makes 
fumigation  comijulsory. 

Resume.    Th(i  atlemjjts  by  Texas  to  check  the  depi^edations  of 
the  cotton  boll  weevil  are  novel,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  the 
best  method  of  attaining  the  desired  results.   The  county  organi- 
zation is  usually  favored  in  the  Western  states,  probably  because 
of  their  large  areas.   States  having  no  insi)ection  laws  have  been 
almost  obligcMl  to  (Mia<'t  them  in  order  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  nur- 
sery stock,  since  ins])ection  cerlilicates  of  freedom  from  dangerous 
insects  and  plant  diseases  are  recpiired  by  a  great  many  states. 
A  few  insist  on  fumigation  in  addition,  and  this  i)rocess  seems  to 
be  gaining  in  favor.    NurseiT  inspection  work  is  usually  delegjited 
to  a  station  or  college  ofiicial  who  is  required  to  perform  the  extra 
duties  without  additional  compensation,  as  a  rule,  though  he  mav 
receive  the  title  of  state  inspector,  or  more  fn^quently,  state  ento- 
mologist.   There  is  a  decided  trend  in  all  states  toward  delegating 
suflicient  i)0wer  for  adequately  controlling  serious  plant  diseases 
and  dangerous  insect  pests. 


DOMESTIC  ANIMALS! 
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During  the  past  year  laws  were  enacted  in  28  states  relating  to 
domestic  animals.  Some  of  these  were  new  legislation,  while 
'most  were  in  the  nature  of  amendments  to  existing  legislation. 
The  subjects  covered  by  laws  relating  to  domestic  animals  in- 
cluded establishing  state  boards  of  stock  inspection  commis- 
sioners, defining  duties  of  such  commissioners,  running  at  large, 
impounding,  fences  for  restraining  animals,  estrays,  damage  and 
trespass  by  estrays,  ownership  and  sale  of  animals,  brands, 
driving  stock  on  the  range,  preventing  injury  to  domestic  animals, 
.  watering  stock,  and  regulating  dogs. 

In  Colorado  ['03  ch.170]  the  State  Board  of  Stock  Inspection 
Ck>mmissioners  was  established,  consisting  of  five  cattle  raisers, 
three  sheep  raisers  and  one  horse  raiser.  This  board  was  empow- 
ered to  make  regulations  for  inspecting  brands  and  live  stock, 
and  establishing  quarantine  and  sanitary  conditions.  The  board 
has  authority  to  appoint  brand  and  sanitary  inspectors  and  also 
a  state  veterinary  surgeon  whose  duties  shall  be  to  investigate 
cases  of  infectious  diseases  among  animals  throughout  the  state. 
The  law  establishing  the  board  also  provides  for  imposing  an 
inspection  fee  for  animals  inspected  by  the  board  and  its  officers. 
A  chief  inspector  is  also  to  be  appointed  by  the  board.  The  board 
may  condemn  diseased  animals  and  cause  them  to  be  killed  with- 
out the  payment  of  indemnity.  The  law  establishing  the  board 
makes  it  unlawful  to  ship  cattle,  horses  or  mules  on  railroads  or 
to  drive  them  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state  without  proper 
inspection.  A  method  of  procedure  is  established  regarding  the 
inspection  of  .brands  and  disposition  of  estrays. 

The  Montana  Legislature  ['03  ch.50]  authorized  the  Board  of 
Stock  Commissioners  to  audit  accounts  and  to  pay  money  from 
gifts  made  to  it  for  defraying  extra  expenses.  The  board  is  also 
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South  Carolina  ['03  ch.Sl]  prohibited  all  [>crsoiis  from  driving 
horses,  mules,  hogs,  cattle  or  sheep  fix)m  other  states  into  South 
Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  to  run  at  lai-ge  in 
marshes  or  forest  lands.  In  Texas  ['03  ch.7]  provisions  were 
made  similar  to  those  of  Georgia  and  Oklahoma  for  holding  elec- 
tions to  determine  the  extent  to  which  domestic  animals  shall  be 
allowed  to  run  at  large  within  prescribed  districts.  The  Wis- 
consin Legislature  ['03  ch.l4]  prescribed  a  penalty  for  allowing 
stallions  or  other  male  animals  to  run  at  large,  even  when  they 
escape  without  the  fault  of  the  owner. 

The  subject  of  stray  animals  received  considerable  attention 
in  a  number  of  states.  The  laws  as  a  rule  contain  definitions  of 
estrays  and  detailed  provisions  concerning  the  methods  by  which 
stray  animals  may  be  impounded  and  subsequently  disposed  of. 
The  disposition  provided  for  stray  animals  varies.  In  some  cases 
they  are  held  as  the  propei^ty  of  the  [)ei'Son  who  takes  them  up 
and  reports  them,  while  in  other  cases  they  become  the  proi)erty 
of  the  state  after  the  payment  of  damages  and  expenses  in<  iirre.d 
by  the  person  who  takes  them  up.  In  Colorado  ['03  ch-lO.")]  it  was 
provided  that  stray  animals  should  not  be  taken  up  exiei)t  when 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  I'esidence  of  the  person  who  makes  the  com- 
j>laint,  and  that  a  description  of  such  animals  be  furnished  within 
five  days  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Stock  Inspection. 
Estrays  which  are  not  claimed  within  10  days  after  publication 
of  a  notice  in  tho  official  live  stock  \k\\)OY  for  two  weeks  are  sold, 
and  the  procc(Kls  go  to  the  board.  No  jiersons  other  than  author- 
ized inspectors  are  permitted  to  take  u])  and  retain  i)osscssion  of 
stray  animals  except  for  a  brief  period  necessary  in  making  a 
description  of  the  animals.  In  Florida  ['O:]  ch.5.*>]  a  ])eiialty  was 
provided  for  maiming  or  disfiguring  stray  animals  in  attempting 
to  drive  them  from  inclosed  land.  The  Idaho  Legislature  ['03 
p.212]  declared  that  the  charge  for  taking  care  of  stray  animals 
should  not  exceed  10  cents  a  head  per  day,  and  that  notice  of 
finding  estrays  must  be  published  within  10  days.  Tlu*  owner  of 
(Nstrays  may  regain  possession  by  ap])earing  and  proving  {property 
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within  90  days  after  notification  and  by  paying  all  lawful  charges. 
If  the  owner  does  not  appear  the  estrays  are  sold  "by  the  sheriff  or 
constable  and  branded  with  an  estray  brand.  Punishment  is 
provided  for  taking  up  estrays  and  converting  them  to  one's  own 
use  prior  to  having  obtained  l^al  title  to  them. 

In  Maine  ['03  ch56]  it  was  provided  that  notice  should  be  given 
within  seven  days  after  stray  animals  are  taken  up,  and  that  the 
owner  could  recover  such  animals  within  six  months  by  the  pay- 
ment of  legal  charges;  if  however  the  owner  does  not  appear 
within  six  months  the  animals  become  the  property  of  the  one 
who  takes  them  up  after  paying  one  half  their  valjie  to  the  town. 

The  Montana  T^egislature  defined  an  estray  as  being  any  domes- 
tic animal  the  owner  of  which  can  not  be  found  with  reasonable 
diligence.  A  punishment  is  provided  for  taking  up  and  retaining 
in  possession  any  stray  animal  found  on  the  range.  Such  act  is 
declared  to  be  grand  larceny.  In  New  Mexico  ['03  ch.73]  it  was 
enacted  that  damage  done  to  cultivated  fields  by  stray  animals 
should  be  appraised  by  regular  process  of  law  and  be  paid  by  the 
owner  of  the  stock.  In  cases  where  the  owners  can  not  be  found 
the  stock  is  to  be  sold  for  paying  such  damages.  In  North  Dakota 
['03  ch.OG]  a  law  was  enacted  requiring  all  persons  who  take  up 
stray  animals  to  file  a  legal  description  of  them  within  10  days. 
The  stray  animals  are  declared  to  become  the  propei^ty  of  the 
person  who  takes  thojii  up,  provided  the  owner  does  not  appear 
within  one  year  ['03  ch.97]. 

In  South  Dakota  ['03  ch.lO]  it  was  declared  that  persons  who 
sustain  damages  by  estrays  must  furnish  descriptions  of  such 
animals  to  the  secretary  of  state  and  that  no  actions  for  damji^res 
can  be  commenced  till  after  the  expiration  of  15  days.  Notifica- 
tion of  taking  up  estrays  is  required  within  10  days  ['03  ch.l38]. 
If  the  owner  df>es  not  ai)poar  within  11  months  after  legal  notice 
has  boon  i)iiblishod  the  stray  animals  become  the  property  of  the 
person  who  takes  them  up,  ])rovidc(l  their  value  does  not  exceed 
f20,  in  which  case  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds  is  paid  to  the 
county  Ireasurer.    It  is  declaml  unlawful  ['03  ch.l75]  for  any 
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person  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  to  take  possession  of 
domestic  animals  on  the  open  range  with  the  intent  of  working 
or  using  them,  even  temporarily.  The  Utah  Legislature  ['03 
cb.68]  declares  that  all  stray  animals  the  owners  of  which  can 
not  be  found,and  which  have  been  running  at  large  for  two  years 
are  forfeited  to  the  state.  The  poundkeeper  [-03  ch.23]  is  re- 
c|uiwd  to  advertise  the  animals,  except  in  cases  where  the  owner 
has  already  been  notified.  The  notice  is  to  contain  the  extent  of 
the  damage  done  and  the  name  of  the  party  damaged. 

During  the  past  year  seven  new  laws  or  amendments  were 
enacted  regarding  the  inspection  and  recording  of  brands.  The 
importance  of  careful  regulation  of  this  matter  is  i-ecognized  in 
these  laws  and  in  general  the  proof  of  the  possession  of  the  brand 
is  considered  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  ownership  of  animals  so 
marked.  Arizona  ['03  ch.26]  requires  inspectors  to  keep  a  de- 
tailed record  of  the  brands  of  all  estray  animals.  The  use  of  the 
brand  of  the  owner  on  his  own  stock  is  not  confined  to  the  owner 
himself,  and  this  fact  is  recognized  by  the  Colorado  Legislature. 
This  state  enacted  a  law  ['03  ch.l69]  requiring  all  persons  or 
corporations  who  desire  to  adopt  a  new  brand  to  forward  a  fac- 
simile of  snch  brand  to  the  secretary  of  state  together  with  f  1  as 
a  fee.  The  secretary  of  state  is  also  empowered  to  sell  forfeited 
bmnds  from  the  old  brand  book  at  the  same  i)rice.  The  secretary 
of  state  is  required  to  supply  brand  inspectors  and  other  persons 
with  copies  of  the  brand  book,  which  must  be  published  annually. 
Owners  of  sheep  are  allowed  to  use  an  earmark,  tag  or  brand, 
and  such  earmarks  are  taken  as  legal  evidence  of  ownership.  In 
Florida  ['03  ch.l29]  the  county  commissioners  of  each  county 
are  empowered  to  divide  their  counties  into  cattle  districts  under 
the  supervision  of  cattle  inspectors  who  shall  be  cxj)erts  in  record- 
ing brands  and  who  shall  inspect  all  brands  and  make  reports  to 
the  cattle  commissioners.  Cattle  driven  from  one  county  to 
another  shall  be  inspected  and  a  certificate  of  insi)ection  must  be 
furnished  to  the  owners.  Inspection  fees  are  charged  for  this 
work  and  the  owners  of  stock  are  roquii-ed  to  furnish  all  neces- 
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aary  assistance  to  the  insi>octoi*s  in  their  operations.  Railroad 
or  other  transportation  companies  are  not  allowed  to  receive 
cattle  or  hogs  for  shipment  unless  a  certificate  of  inspection  is 
shown.  All  persons  who  desire  to  transport  animals  from  one 
part  of  the  state  to  another  are  required  to  give  notice  to  the  in- 
sj^ectors  setting  forth  the  numl>er  and  character  of  the  animals 
which  it  is  desired  to  transport. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  take  great  precautions  in  pre- 
venting the  mutilating  or  obliterating  of  brands.  In  Montana 
['03  ch.  125]  the  use  of  a  sash,  frying  pan  or  any  other  device 
which  might  be  employed  to  obliterate  a  brand  is  prohibited  and  a 
fine  of  f200  or  imprisonment  for  60  days  is  provided.  In  Nebraska 
['03  ch.58]  it  is  declared  that  in  civil  or  criminal  proceedings 
where  the  ownership  of  domestic  animals  is  involved  the  brand 
shall  be  considered  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  ownership.  It  is 
also  provided  that  the  owner  of  brands  may  sell  and  transfer 
them  by  causing  legal  notice  of  such  transfer  to  be  made.  In 
Oklahoma  ['03  ch.l  art.2]  it  is  declared  that  any  registered  brand 
which  has  not  been  used  by  its  owner  for  two  years  may  be  ad- 
vertised for  three  consecutive  weeks  iu  au  official  county  paper 
and  ma}'  then  be  canceled,  if  no  objection  is  raised  by  the  owner. 
The  county  commissioners  are  required  to  consider  the  cancela- 
tion of  all  such  brands  at  their  first  regular  sessions  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  of  notice.  The  Ix'gislature  of  Utah  [-03 
ch.22]  i-equires  the  state  auditor  to  prepare  a  list  of  brands  an- 
nually before  the  first  day  of  Octol>er  or  as  often  as  he  deems  ex- 
pedient, and  to  distribute  copies  of  brand  books  gratuitously  to 
county  clerks.  The  remaining  copies  are  to  be  held  for  sale  at  a 
uniform  price. 

Many  laws  and  amendments  were  enacted  during  the  past  year 
to  ]>revcnt  stealing  or  driving  away  animals  after  mutilating 
brands  or  otlier  recognition  marks.  It  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
quii*e  tli(*  exhibition  of  the  skin  or  head  of  animals  in  certain 
cases  in  order  to  determine  that  possession  of  such  animals  has 
not  been  fraudulently  acipiired.    In  Florida  ['03  ch.52]  it  is  de- 
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blared  unlawful  to  remove  the  eai'S  or  head  of  domeetie  animals 
lefore  such  animals  have  been  dressed.  The  Oregon  Legislature 
[*03  p.llO]  requires  the  owners  of  stock  yards  to  keep  a  publio 
record  of  the  brands  of  all  horses  and  cattle  received  at  or  shipped 
from  their  yards  or  corrals.  In  South  Dakota  ['03  ch.l53]  sheriffs 
are  declared  to  be  horse  insi)ectors  with  the  duty  of  inspecting 
the  brands  of  all  hoi'ses  which  ave  about  to  be  shipped  from  the 
county  or  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state.  All  horse  owners 
intending  to  ship  horses  are  required  to  notify  inspectors  of  such 
intended  shipment  in  ample  time  to  allow  the  inspectors  to  ex- 
amine the  brands.  The  county  auditor  of  each  county  is  required 
to  publish  in  official  papers  a  report  for  the  preceding  months 
showing  the  number  of  horses  shipped  to  various  localities  and 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  brands.  In  Tennessee  ['03  ch.61] 
it  is  declared  unlawful  for  any  dealer  in  hides  to  make  purchases 
from  unknown  persons  before  identification  by  some  reliable  i>er- 
son;  and  the  Wyoming  liCgidlature  ['03  ch.86]  prohibits  selling 
or  offering  to  sell  meat  by  persons  other  than  butchers  unless  it 
is  accompanied  with  the  skin  of  the  animal  by  which  it  may  be 
identified. 

The  damages  to  live  stock  and  man  by  the  depredations  of  vicious 
or  diseased  dogs  brought  about  many  restrictive  enactments  re- 
garding the  ownership  and  regulation  of  dogs  and  the  responsibil- 
ity for  damages  committed  by  them.  California  ['03  ch.51]  pro- 
vides for  recovering  damages  in  cases  where  angora  goats  or 
poultry  are  injured  by  <logs,  or  where  slieop  or  poultry  are  worried 
by  dogs.  It  is  also  provided  that  if  dogs  are  observed  in  the  act 
of  worrying  or  injuring  sheep,  poultry  or  other  animals,  no  action 
for  damages  can  be  sustained  against  any  person  who  shall  kill 
such  dogs.  Similar  provisions  are  made  in  Connecticut  ['03 
ch.86].  It  is  required  that  i)ersons  who  may  sustain  damage 
from  the  depredation  of  dogs  shall  give  information  of  such  dam- 
age to  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  within  21  hours  together 
with  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  damage.  The  amount  of  dam- 
age is  paid  by  the  town  after  api)raiscment  and  subsequently  rc- 
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covered  fi'om  the  owners  of  the  dogs.  The  Florida  liCgislatnrc 
['03  ch.lGl]  declares  it  to  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  i)erson  to 
keep  in  his  possession  or  allow  to  run  at  large  any  dog  which  is 
known  to  have  injured  or  killed  or  to  be  in  the  habit  of  killing 
sheep.  In  Massachusetts  [-03  ch.lOO]  provision  is  made  r^arding 
the  payment  of  damages  for  injuries  caused  by  dogs  to  domestic 
animals.  In  cases  where  the  amount  of  damage  exrcods  f20 
special  appraisers  are  to  be  appointed  and  the  bill  for  damageB 
must  be  submitted  to  the  county  commissioners. 

During  the  past  year  it  was  found  necessary  in  some  states  to 
pass  laws  regarding  malicious  maiming,  killing,  or  i>oisoning  do 
mestic  animals.    The  I^egislature  of  Montana  ['03  ch.37]  declares 
it  to  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  kill  or  injure  in  anyway 
live  stoik  of  any  kind  not  his  own  on  the  public  range.  The  use 
of  poisons  or  injurious  substances  is  likewise  declared  to  be  a 
felony,  but  the  act  does  not  apply  to  the  use  of  poisons  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  coyotes,  wolves  and  other  animals  injurious 
to  stoi'k.   The  us(*  of  dogs  for  worrying  or  driving  stock  on  the 
range  is  also  prohibited  ['0»3  ch.llO],  This  provision  was  rendered 
ne<cssnry  on  account  of  the  existence  of  feuds  In^tween  diflforeiit 
stock  owners  on  the  public  range  and  their  tendency  to  use  dogs 
in  driving  stock  which  did  not  belong  to  them  away  from  di*sirablc 
grazing  ground,  in  order  tliat  they  might  secure  the  grazing.  The 
usi^  of  i)ois()n  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  domestic  animals  and 
the  wilful  or  malicious  maiming  of  such  aniuials  is  also  prohibited 
in  Pennsylvania  ['{):\  ch.  22\)]. 

In  South  Dakota  an  act  ['03  ch.226]  amending  P.C.  §2716  re- 
lating to  watering  i)laces,  allows  sui)ervisors  of  townshii)s  to  con- 
ihu  t  the  water  from  artesian  and  other  wells,  to  the  nearest  pond 
on  the  jKiblic  highway  and  to  provide  for  the  reception  of  this 
waicr  in  tanks  for  the  iHMiefit  of  the  i)ub]ic.  After  such  watering 
phiccs  arc  estahlish(»d  and  jn'opcr  tanks  provided,  all  i>erson8  ai*e 
finhiddcn  to  drive  to  such  watering  i)laces,  for  the  purpose  of 
sccuiiug  water,  stock  which  does  not  Ix^hmg  permanently  in  the 
township  in  which  the  watering  phice  is  located.   The  [uirpose  of 
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tliifi  act  was  to  prevent  a  possible  shortage  of  water  among  the  tax- 
payers who  had  provided  for  the  watering  place  and  who  depended 
on  it  for  their  supply . 

Bei^ation  of  dogpi,  their  registration  and  protection,  also  be- 
came the  subject  of  legal  enactment  in  many  states.  These  enact- 
•  ments  assumed  various  forms  and  covered  various  points  regard- 
ing dogs.   In  some  cases  the  chief  purpose  was  to  protect  other 
domestic  animals  against  the  attacks  of  vicious  dogs,  while  in 
other  cases  the  purpose  was  to  protect  properly  registered  dogs 
^Pom  injury  by  i)ersons  other  than  their  owners.  Enactments 
^ere  passed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  cruelty  to  ani- 
ttials  in  a  general  sense.   The  danger  from  rabies  in  diseased 
dogs  also  constituted  one  of  the  reasons  for  certain  enact- 
ments. In  Connecticut  ['03  ch.6]  a  penalty  was  provided  for  steal- 
ing or  securing  registered  dogs  under  the  age  of  6  months  or  for 
killing  such  animals.  The  Maine  Legislature  ['03  ch.l03]  required 
the  registration  of  all  dogs  over  4  months  of  age  on  or  before 
April  1  of  each  year.    Any  person  who  becomes  the  owner  of  a  dog 
after  that  date  is  required  to  have  the  dog  legally  registered  within 
10  days  after  he  acquires  possession.  In  case  of  injury  to  human 
beings  by  dogs  when  the  damage  is  not  occasioned  through  the 
fault  of  the  person  injured  damages  may  be  recovered  by  action 
for  trespass  ['03  ch.l09]:  A  written  complaint  is  required  within 
48  hours  after  the  damage  is  sustained.  If  complaint  is  made  that 
a  dog  is  believed  to  be  dangerous  or  vicious  the  owner  of  the  dog 
must  be  legally  notified  and  may  be  required  to  kill  or  confine  such 
dog.  In  Nevada  ['03  ch.24]  a  heavy  penalty  is  provided  for  poison- 
ing dogs.   The  New  Hampshire  I^islature  ['03  ch.109]  requires 
a  fee  of  f  2  as  annual  license  for  spayed  female  dogs.  In  Vermont 
a  law  was  enacted  ['03  ch.l21]  according  to  which  if  any  three 
legal  voters  consider  a  dog  dangerous  and  notify  the  selectmen 
of  the  town  in  writing  the  case  must  be  investigated,  and  if  the 
complaint  is  sustained,  the  dog  must  be  kept  confined.  Virginia 
passed  an  act  ['03  ch.65]  relating  to  more  rigid  enumeration  and 
registration  of  all  dogs,  the  iiiii)Osition  of  a  tax  on  dogs,  and  the 
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duty  of  sheriffs  or  deputy  sherifiFs  to  kill  dogs  on  account  of  de- 
linquency in  t<axes.  The  sherifiF  or  deputy  sheriff  is  required  to 
return  to  the  county  treasurer  at  the  end  of  each  month  all  taxes 
collected.  The  supervisors  of  each  county  are  eni[)owered  to  hear 
the  complaints  of  owners  of  stock  refi^arding  depredations  com- 
mitted by  dogs.  The  firoof  of  such  damage  is  to  be  submittiKl  and 
the  claims  may  be  adjusted  by  the  county  commissionei's.  It  was 
also  enacted  ['03  ch.208]  that  hereafter  all  dogs  must  be  proi)erly 
licensed  and  that  dogs  on  which  taxes  are  due  shall  not  be  con 
sidered  personal  pi'operty  and  can  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
trespass.  The  Wisconsin  legislature  ['03  ch.328]  provided  thai 
any  person  who  knows  that  a  dog  is  affected  with  hydrophobia 
may  kill  such  dog,  [)i*ovided  the  dog  is  out  of  the  immediate  care 
of  its  owner  or  keeper. 
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FORESTRY 

E.  G.  HUNTER,  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OP  FORESTRY 

Dnring  1903  more  laws  were  passed  for  protecting  forests,  and 
more  states  took  part  in  such  action,  than  during  any  previous 
year.  A  review  of  these  measures  involves  a  review  of  conditions 
in  New  England,  the  Atlantic  states,  the  Middle  West,  the  West 
and  South,  and  in  Hawaii. 

The  laws  enacted  show  a  widespread  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  past  wasteful  use  of  forests  must  cease,  and  that  soon 
conservative  forest  management  is  likely  to  be  established  through- 
out the  country.  The  development  of  the  forest  movement  is 
illustrated  by  the  progressive  stages  which  the  enactments  have 
attained.  The  objects  for  which  they  were  passed  include  acquir- 
ing lands,  promoting  active  silvicultural  operations  on  state  lands, 
providing  bounties  for  the  private  cultivation  of  forests,  prevent- 
ing fire  and  trespass  on  forest  lands,  and  establishing  state  forest 
commissions. 

The  majority  of  the  forest  fire  laws  of  1903  were  passed  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  disastrous  and  widespread  fires.  The  adop- 
tion of  state  forest  policies  and  the  development  of  those  already 
established  indicate  a  growing  interest  in  forest  protection.  The 
number  of  laws  passed  for  acquiring  and  surveying  state  forest 
reserves  shows  an  important  activity  among  the  states  in  matters 
which  have  claimed  the  attention  of  the  federal  government  for 
several  years. 

A  law  for  these  purposes  enacted  last  year  by  California  is  sig- 
nificant because  of  the  great  influence  it  promises  to  have  on  the 
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future  welfare  of  the  state.  Forest  protection  in  California  for 
the  conservation  of  water  supplies  is  of  peculiar  imix)rtance,  as 
in  a  large  part  of  the  state  agriculture  can  be  carried  on 
only  by  irrigation.  A  consideration  that  makes  the  questioa 
one  of  national  interest  is  the  preservation  of  the  Big  Tree 
groves,  the  oldest  and  most  wonderful  tree  growth  in  the 
world.  In  addition  to  much  concerted  action  within  the  state, 
the  threatened  extermination  of  these  sequoias  led  to  wide- 
spread efforts  elsewhere,  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  act 
['03  ch.l55]  in  question.  It  appropriates  $60,000  for  studying 
the  forests,  water  supply,  and  irrigation  methods.  In  accordance 
with  the  recent  tendency  toward  state  and  national  cooperation 
this  study  is  to  be  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey. The  act  promises  a  resumption  of  the  state's  early  protective 
measures.  These  began  in  1885  with  the  establishment  of  a  forest 
commission.  Then,  after  the  work  had  continued  for  several 
yeai*s  and  considerable  progress  had  been  made,  specially  in  ex- 
IKjrimental  tree  planting,  the  work  was  discontinued. 

Of  different  import  was  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  state  [Cal. 
'03  r.K)]  jirotesting  against  the  i)ermaneut  reservation  of  tbe 
major  i)art  of  land  recently  withdrawn  from  entry  by  the  national 
government.    Conditions  thei*e  had  already  led  to  the  i)ermanent 
withdrawal  of  a  greater  area  than  in  any  other  state.  Such 
reservations  are  made  only  on  exi)ert  advice  and  study,  and  of  the 
temporary  reservations  against  which  ])rotest  has  been  made,  only 
those  parts  necessary  for  protecting  the  best  agricultural  and 
other  interests  of  the  region  and  its  people  would  be  permanently 
reserved.    Opposition  to  such  measures  has  however  almost 
always  grown  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  government's 
policy. 

Action  similar  to  that  of  California  was  taken  in  Utah,  this 
state  having  memorialized  Congrt^ss  for  the  sjx^edy  restoration  to 
the  public  domain  of  a  vast  amount  of  land  temporarily  with- 
drawn from  entry  ['03  p.204].  The  governor  in  his  annual 
message  also  protested  against  the  permanent  i-eservation  of  this 
land. 
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Sevada,  after  a  long  period  of  neglect,  enacted  a  law  ['03  ch.93] 
for  preserving  its  second  growth  forests.  The  original  forest 
has  been  largely  exterminated,  and  natural  reproduction  in  that 
dry  climate  proceeds  very  slowly.  The  law  enacted  shows  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  need  of  preserving  "  the  natural  water  supply 
of  the  state,"  as  well  as  a  future  timber  supply;  and  it  makes 
punishable  by  heavy  penalty  the  selling  of  soft  woods  under  speci- 
fied size. 

Colorado  enacted  a  fire  law  ['03  ch.83]  which  makes  certain 
public  officers  firewardens  by  virtue  of  their  office.  This  law, 
with  that  of  1901,  which  prescribes  precautionary  measures  in 
regard  to  fire  and  cutting,  does  not,  it  is  believed,  make  amends 
for  the  defects  of  the  state's  general  forest  law  of  1897.  This 
general  law  departs  from  the  plan  earlier  adopted  and,  despite 
the  imminent  danger  of  conflict  with  other  existing  laws,  deals 
with  forest  protection  only  in  connection  with  fish  and  game. 
The  recent  disastrous  forest  fires  in  Colorado  show  the  need  of 
more  stringent  protective  measures,  and  the  governor  in  his  mes- 
sage of  1901  called  attention  both  to  this  matter  and  to  the  need 
of  an  appropriation  for  enforcing  a  forest  policy.  With  a  further 
decrease  of  its  forests,  the  welfare  of  the  state  would  be  imperiled 
as  the  dry  climate  there  makes  unaided  reproduction  difficult. 
Fortunately,  it  is  believed,  the  greater  part  of  the  Colorado  forests 
are  controlled  by  the  national  government. 

Oregon  and  Washington  have  enacted  forest  fire  laws  during  the 
past  year.  The  vast  timber  forests  of  these  states  have  been 
greatly  ravaged  by  fire  in  the  past,  but  their  future  protection  is 
to  some  extent  insured  because  of  the  large  areas  now  included 
within  the  federal  forest  reserves. 

Oregon  enacted  a  general  law  in  1901  for  protecting  forests  and 
game.  This  provided  for  a  paid  state  game  and  forestry  warden 
and  for  a  small  warden  force,  county  officers  also  being  empowered 
to  enforce  the  law.  The  law  of  1903  [p.l40]  is  mainly  an  enlarge- 
ment of  this  system.  It  provides  that  certain  public  officers  shall 
be  ex  officio  fire,  game  and  fish  wardens,  but  it  does  not  add  to 
the  earlier  law  any  adequate  protective  measures. 
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The  Washingtoa  law  vibf  IMS  7chJJ.4]  makes  a  great  adnna 
over  previous  laws  of  that  siaie.  While  it  contains  some  featnm 
of  a  progressive  forest  dr^  !aw.  it  still  lacks  the  full  requiraneBU 
of  an  effective  law.  The  siare  land  commisBioner  is  made  fom 
firewarden,  and  conntv  commissioners  are  constituted  hoards  of 
deputy  forest  firewardens  for  ap>pointing  wardens.  The  law  a]» 
provides  for  patrolmen.  The  following  precautionary  measnrei 
of  the  law  are  commendable:  during  the  dangerous  season  the 
luiniiiig  of  slashings  is  prohibited  except  with  official  permission 
and  eoinpliauoe  with  certain  regulations;  regulations  must  be 
posted;  pi^ecantions  must  be  taken  by  railroads  against  fire;  dis- 
tricts must  Ik?  patrolled;  men  must  be  detailed  to  prevent  fires 
fn)in  spreading;  i^enalties  must  be  paid  for  kindling  fires  or  for 
r(»f using  to  obey  official  summons  to  fight  fires.  There  is  however 
no  provision  in  the  law  for  enforcement.  Such  a  roundabout 
system  and  its  lack  of  a  centralized  force  can  not  but  fail  in  effect. 
Exi)erience  has  always  shown  the  great  necessity  for  direct  deal- 
ing, and  that  county  officers  have  proved  unsatisfactory  fire- 
wardens. 

A  better  law  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  the  Oreat  Lake  states, 
in  which  fire  has  caused  great  loss.    Heretofore  Minnesota  alone 
has  provided  for  enforcing  a  forest  fire  law.    This  law,  which  was 
passed  in  189.")  [eh. 17(1]  has  lK?en  extolled  as  one  of  the  model  fire 
laws.    It  was  amended  in  UMj3  [ch.3(»o].    While  it  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  best  in  ihis  country,  it  is  still  imi>erfect.  lu 
U>(>I>  Ixnh  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  took  measures  gi^eatly  needed 
TO  yiri^ect  their  forests.    The  Michigan  law  ['03  ch.249]  is  mod- 
el*Nl  after  the  New  York  and  Minnesota  systems  which  are  the 
})^4vs^\  pn>cressive  and  cirective.    There  is  a  chief  firewarden  to 
'VT»A'»*"4"^^  the  forest  coniniissioner  and  to  have  general  charge  of 
♦V  *Arvv  of  wardens.    Tliose  are  empowered  to  arrest  on  view 
''^^      ^^^^^         '^^'^  required  to  take  measures  to  suppress 
-AWK  authorized  to  summon  necessary  assistance;  refusal 

NJK*i>  summons  is  made  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
state  is  wisely  given  a  share  in  the  expense  of  sup- 
oiveu  rtiw.   The  law  aims  to  lessen  the  temptation  to 
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Indents  to  set  fires  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  by  limiting  the  term 
If  serrice  for  which  wardens  can  be  paid,  and  by  placing  a  greater 
limit  on  the  service  of  assistants.  The  law  further  provides  pen- 
Allies  for  kindling  fires,  for  destroying  warning  placards  and  for 
neglecting  to  obey  precautions  prescribed  for  operating  railroad 
and  other  engines. 

The  new  fire  law  of  Wisconsin  is  included  in  a  general  law 
enacted  by  that  state  ['03  ch.450]. 

In  the  past  the  forests  of  the  Great  Lake  states  have  been  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth,  and  their  conservation  is  now  of 
great  economic  importance.  In  each  state  the  conditions  to  be 
met  by  fire  protection  are  much  the  same.  Originally  the  northern 
parts  of  these  states  were  heavily  stocked  with  pine  forests,  which 
to  the  southward  gave  way  to  hard  woods,  and  these  in  turn  to 
prairie.  The  forest  resources  of  these  states,  which  at  one  time 
led  the  lumber  industry  of  the  country,  are  now  very  greatly  ex- 
hausted, after  more  than  a  half  century  of  active  lumbering.  Vast 
tracts  of  the  original  forest  are  now  waste  lands.  A  high  rate 
of  taxation  on  timber  lands  has  impelled  owners  to  remove  the 
timber  and  to  surrender  the  denuded  lands  to  the  state  in  lieu 
of  taxes.  Thus  all  three  states  have  had  to  confront  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  great  tracts  of  waste  land,  which,  suitable  only 
for  producing  lumber,  might  be  made  productive  if  given  over  to 
forest  cultivation.  The  governors  of  these  states  in  their  annual 
messages  espoused  the  forest  cause. 

Hitherto,  efforts  made  in  the  Great  Lake  states  to  establish 
forest  reserves  have  been  only  moderately  successful.  Michigan, 
which  in  1899  enacted  laws  for  establishing  a  forest  policy  and 
for  a  forest  preserve  in  1901  passed  another  reservation  act  in 
1903.  This  act  ['03  ch.l75]  withdraws  certain  tracts  for  the  state 
preserve,  and  at  the  same  time  it  returns  to  entry  tracts  set  aside 
in  1901.  Provision  is  made  for  a  warden  force,  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  preserve,  and  liberal  powers  are  granted  for  the 
sale  of  forest  products,  and  for  the  sale,  lease  or  purchase  of 
lands  within  the  preserve.  The  law  carries  with  it  an  annual 
appropriation  of  f7500. 
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TL^  Wis.....  L*:-  ".ATsr  |i;issed  in  1903  for  establishing  a 

hur.^  ;  r^:*^r-.-.  r::.'  -  -'.ir?-  ./>•:•  :lit-  general  foi-esr  policy  adopted  bj 
Til*-  s^t•r.  Wi:L  :'.r  :•^  v:^^.Ii^  ihe  law  for  i*eserviug  land,  for 
Si  iire\v;iiii«>ii  f.ir-v  i.r-;.':-:  a  Mij^-riniendent  of  forests,  for  the 
arTiw  niLilHi-:  Mf  ii-^  M>-raikms.  for  establishing  forest 

••x|»«M  iiii»-iiT  starii'iis.  Zk*t  an  ai'propriaiion  to  carry  out  these 
provisions,  the  foi-es:  ji^lky  iif  Wisconsin  ajipears  now  to  lie 
jihiHMl  tm  a  ;;oofI  foiinda- !*iU.  This  state  was  one  of  the  earliest  to 
inv<'sti«rale  its  forests,  but  dt-spiie  this  work  and  the  number  of 
piMittM-tivr  fort'St  laws  enacted,  the  efforts  to  establish  a  suitable 
fori'si  p(»lirv  have  hitherto  proved  iiusnci:t*ssful.  It  is  believed 
I  ha  I  Ihi*  ivason  fur  this  has  l>een  the  failure  to  cmite  ollKial 
n»spoiisihility  fm-  fuforcinjs  the  laws  and  the  lack  of  approi»ria- 
tidii  lo  rarry  out  Their  mpiii'eineuts. 

MiiMM'siiia  has  in  the  jiast  luade  several  attenijits  to  establish 
foH'si  rcs«*rv<»s.  Fnllnwin^  these  etforis  an  act  of  1003  [ch.i:U] 
aniliorizi's  ilir  Siai»»  Fnrvsiry  I?oard  to  purchase^,  at  not  niori- 
iliaii  *-.rin  arie.  I.nnl  adapted  to  forest  jirowih.  pivferably  on 
the  lirad  wairrs  of  riv^-rs.  rhararteristic  of  the  Minnesota  l«'pj<- 
latinii  an'  laws  all«»\viii;:  1m  unity  for  trcv  plan  ling.  Thesi*  laws 
tlal*'  bark  In  1^71  and  ihcir  eiVert  is  manifest  to  some  exieiit  in 
1  raiisI'Mrniiii;^^  prairie*  into  wnodland.  The  legislation  «»f  H'Oli 
I  rli.'J.'*.n  I  sli;:liil\  aiiifiMls  an  earlier  law  which  eucourajres  liw 
planiiii;;. 

Of  i1m'  Norilirru  Trniral  siatcs  Indiana  is  the  only  one  which 

has  i'si;iblisli(Ml  a  f<»n*st  pnliry.    In  llMKi  it  passed  two  laws  wliidi 

suppl'MiH'iii  tlu'  forest  law  of  IJMil.    One,  an  aniendatiu-y  law 

[Mi:*.       1 1.  makrs  <criain  ilianp^s  in  ii'gard  to  the  i>ei'soiinol  of  tlu* 

State  Tioartl  of  Forcstrv  and  provides  f«ir  increas(»d  conii>ensation : 

thi*  other  law         rli.r.n]  imilmrizes  the  purchase  of  2000  arres 

of  land  fiU'  a  state  forest  rrservai ion.  nursery,  and  laboratory  ot 

fon>l  dtMuonsiralitm. 

<|.vrr  il  ef  lite  New  England  states  rnacied  ft»rest  laws  in  lOo:^. 

f|,-\i(.r!«' ihcse  states  have  done  little  for  forest  protection,  though 

. possessed  a  law  modehMl  on  the  New  York 

/.  u.rf^r  New  JIanipshire  enaeted  a  somewhat  similar 
f *4rA*T«.  a!*«.     '* '  * 
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.law.  The  recent  disastrous  forest  fires  in  Maine  led  last  year  10 
-an  amendment  ['03  ch.l68]  to  the  fire  law.  The  recent  measures 
adopted  by  both  states  show  a  newly  awakened  interest  in  preserv- 
ing their  forests  and  mountain  scenery.  This  is  a  result  of  the 
acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  forest  land  for  business  purposes, 
and  arguments  are  made  to  show  that  the  summer  tourist  business 
is  of  greater  importance  there  than  the  lumber  trade. 

The  Maine  forest,  with  its  many  lakes,  would  be  particularly 
suitable  for  a  great  public  park,  though  the  extension  of  railroads 
into  the  more  northern  sections  now  threatens  its  deteriomtion. 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  1903  [r.l02]  allows  the  United 
States  to  acquire  lands  in  that  state  for  a  national  forest 
preserve. . 

More  telling  action  was  taken  by  New  Hampshire,  which  looks 
toward  establishing  a  forest  preserve  in  the  White  Mountains, 
where  there  appears  to  be  a  greater  urgency  for  immediate  res<.v';- 
vation.  This  act  ['03  ch.l39]  provides  for  a  general  examination 
to  be  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  api)ro- 
priates  15000  for  the  purpose.  When  New  Hampshire  adopted 
its  forest  policy  in  1893  it  owned  no  lands,  and  while  the  law 
pyassed  that  year  looked  toward  establishing  reserves,  no  provi- 
sion was  made  for  them  other  than  an  authorization  for  purchase 
whenever  the  necessary  funds  should  be  donated.  Since  then 
but  little  progress  has  been  made.  One  of  the  enactments  of  1903 
[ch.25]  is  an  amendatory  law  to  preserve  from  injury  lands 
acquired  by  the  state ;  another  act  [eh. 124]  allows  a  I'ebate  of  taxes 
on  private  lands  planted  with  forest  trends  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain conditions. 

Connecticut  amended  the  law  juissed  in  1901  to  establish  its 
forest  system,  and  at  the  same  time  authorized  the  state  forester 
to  sell  timlicr  and  to  adopt  measures  for  improving  the  state 
forest  ['03  ch.l32]. 

New  York  passed  two  amendatory  laws  in  regard  to  its  forest 
fire  ])oli<y  ['03  cli.lSiJ,  442].  It  seems  however  that  the  more 
necessary  measures  have  been  overlooked.  Protection  has  not  yet 
been  provided  for  lands  outside  of  the  forest  preserve  counties. 
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and  the  constitutional  barrier  to  good  forest  management  has 
not  been  removed.  The  appropriation  for  the  State  College  of 
Forestry  has  been  withheld,  and  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  the 
Adirondack  park  has  not  been  continued.  In  his  last  two  mes* 
sages  the  governor  touches  on  this  subject,  in  the  earlier  message 
protesting  against  a  hasty  acquirement  of  land,  and  in  the  last  one 
recommending  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  a  commission  of 
inquiry. 

Pennsylvania  enacted  more  forest  laws  in  1903  than  any  other 
state.   It  has  also  been  the  most  progressive  state  during  the  last 
few  years  in  developing  its  forest  policy  and  in  rapidly  extending 
its  i-eserves.   This  marked  progress  is  due  to  a  practice  adopted 
at  the  beginning  of  paying  competent  oflBcials  to  carry  on  the 
state's  forest  work.   A  continued  advance  is  evidenced  by  the 
laws  i)assed  in  1903:  one  ['03  ch.59],  authorizes  the  appointment 
of  a  deputy  commissioner  of  forestry  and  an  additional  clerk; 
another  ['03  ch.l46]  limits  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  pur- 
chase of  forest  land  to  $300,000 ;  another  law  ['03  ch.29]  empowers 
employees  of  the  commissioner  of  forestry  to  arrest  on  view  vio- 
lators of  laws  enacted  for  protecting  fish  and  game;  a  fourth  law 
[H)3  ch.l44]  deals  with  the  operation  of  railway  lines  along  or 
within  borders  of  forest  reserves.    The  most  notable  law  provides 
for  establishing  a  forest  school  on  the  state  reserve  at  Mont  Alto 
['03  ch.21)r)].    As  designed  by  the  commissioner  of  forestry,  tK^* 
school  aims  only  to  train  capable  workmen  for  actual  work  on  t^^^ 
reserves.    The  men  are  instructed  at  state  expense  and  they  rep^*- 
the  state  by  labor  on  the  reserve. 

Tlie  recent  impetus  given  to  the  southern  lumber  trade  by  tV^^ 
depletion  of  northern  forests  has  resulted  in  efforts  toward 
voustTvation  in  a  nuinl)er  of  Southern  states.    The  governor  or 
N\  ivsi  N'irginia  called  attention  to  the  subject  in  his  last  message 
aiul  I  ho  Legislature  of  Tennessee  passed  a  resolution  for  appoint-^ 
iiii;  a  comuiission  to  stndv  forest  conditions  ['03  p.l633]. 

Au  ai  l  was  passed  in  Hawaii  [ch.44:]  establishing  a  forest 
sNsii'iii  wliirh  is  now  being  developed  vigorously  by  a  trained 
foicNh  r.    The  act  provides  for  protei'ting  existing  forests  and 
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particularly  for  reestablishing  forosts  on  siiiinhle  lands.  Provi- 
sion is  also  made  for  selecting  lands  to  be  included  in  permanent 
forest  reserves. 

During  1903  a  number  of  laws  were  enacted  which  arc  remotely 
related  to  those  providing  forest  protect it)u.  Tlics(»  comprise  laws 
dealing  with  timber  inspection,  measuremeiils  and  marks,  flumes, 
and  the  driving  and  transportation  of  lumber.  Laws  of  this  kind 
were  passed  by  Vermont  ['02  ch.GG],  Wisconsin  |  -0:>  t4i.2oJ,  Min- 
nesota ['03  ch.l03,  34()],  Wyoming  ['03  ch.lG],  I<lalio  [-03  p.89], 
Oregon  ['03  p.l9],  North  Carolina  ['03  ch.41,  2r»ll,  Florida  ['03 
ch.66]  and  Tennessee  ['03  p.l033  and  ch.l37]. 

On  the  whole  the  country  has  evinced  increasc»d  interest  in 
forestry  during  1903,  specially  throu*;h  the  jrreat  number  of 
references  made  to  the  subject  by  governors  in  their  annual  mes- 
sages. Sixteen  states  and  one  territory  have  identified  themselves 
with  the  forest  movement;  and  (.•alifornia,  Oregon,  New  Uamp- 
sbire,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  are  prominently  represented. 
The  president  of  the  United  States  in  his  third  message  as  in  his 
two  earlier  ones  has  continued  strongly  to  urge  and  to  su[)port 
action  leading  to  a  conservative  management  of  forests. 
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During  1903  amendments  to  the  game  laws  were  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Legishitures  of  40  states  and  in  all  except  four- 
Delaware,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Rhode  Island — important 
changes  were  made.  The  volume  of  game  legislation  probably 
exceeded  that  of  1901,  or  of  any  previous  yexir.  In  addition  to 
the  numerous  general  laws  there  were  54  local  or  county  game 
laws  passed  in  North  Carolina  alone,  so  that  the  total  number 
of  game  laws  enacted  during  the  year  was  probably  considerably 
more  than  100.  But  to  complete  the  record  of  the  year  it  is 
necessary  to  consult  other  sources  of  information  such  as  private 
laws,  doi)artmcnt  regulations  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  In 
North  Carolina  one  of  the  most  important  genei^al  laws  protecting 
practically  all  the  iiongame  birds  of  the  state,  autliorizing  the 
employment  of  game  wardens,  and  establishing  a  nonresident 
license  system  doei^i  not  appear  in  the  volume  of  Public  Laws  but 
was  published  in  tlie  Private  Laws  ['03  ch.337].  The  Alaska  game 
law  was  supplemented  by  ie«j:u]ati(ms  of  the  secretary'  of  agricul- 
ture establisirmjj:  spcM-ial  close*  seasons  and  fixing  the  conditions 
under  which  trophies  and  spi'ciineiis  can  be  ship[>ed  from  the  Ter- 
ritory [Pi<)Iogi<al  snrvey  cin-nhir  .*»!)].  The  highest  state  courts 
have  exposed  defects  in  some  of  tlie  existing  statutes  and  have 
d<Hlared  several  iin]»ortant  laws  nnconstitutional.  Closely  con- 
>i<\Uh1  with  th(*se  lej;isl;it iv(»  and  judicial  changes  are  the  sugges- 
Vi'^M^^s  in  the  governors  messages  wliicli  in  many  cases  formed  the 
VvK  of  legislation. 

Governors  messages 
<vueral  attention  paid  to  the  protection  of  fish  and  game 
\  -aouu  b\  ihe  reierences  to  the  subject  in  the  president's  mes- 
.us\   u  ihe  uu^sages  of  14  governors.    It  is  interesting  to 
■  •  V  .:iv  xliileieut  topics  referred  to  and  the  difTerent  points  of 

,   \,x.\ouioi»4  \lt»fc*sJl^^*s  and  Suinniary  of  Loj^islation,  1900. 
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w.  The  president  urged  the  protection  of  game  on  the  forest 
erves  and  deprecated  the  slaughter  of  elk  for  their  antlers  or 
(ks;  the  governor  of  Wyoming  urged  protection  of  elk  and 
>OBey  and  the  governor  of  New  Mexico  of  elk,  antelope  and 
?ep  for  10  years.  The  governor  of  North  Carolina  touched  on 
•  necessity  for  a  law  protecting  nongame  birds.  The  governor 
New  York  deprecated  amendments  to  the  game  laws  and 
^gested  that  county  boards  of  supervisors  be  given  authority 
der  direction  of  the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission  to 
^late  the  game  laws  for  their  own  localities  withfn  certain 
lits.  The  governor  of  Kansas  recommended  placing  the  fish 
d  game  interests  of  the  state  under  one  control;  the  governor 
Colorado  urged  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and 
3  introduction  of  a  civil  service  system  into  the  department; 
3  governor  of  Nebraska  commended  the  game  warden  service; 
lile  the  governor  of  Idaho  declared  the  office  of  state  game 
irden  a  failure  and  a  useless  burden  on  the  state.  Hunting 
enses  were  mentioned  in  three  messages:  the  governor  of 
aine  urged  the  establishment  of  a  nonresident  license,  the 
vemor  of  South  Dakota  condemned  the  nonresident  license 
stem,  and  the  governor  of  Wisconsin  recommend(^d  a  change 
the  resident  license  law  so  that  landowners  could  hunt  on  their 
in  premises  without  paying  a  fee.  With  two  or  three  notable 
eeptions  these  recommendations  were  acted  on  favorably.  No 
tion,  however,  was  taken  on  the  recommendation  of  the  gov- 
nor  of  Kansas  regarding  a  fish  and  game  warden  or  on  the 
iggestion  of  the  governor  of  New  York  regarding  local  legisla- 
»n,  and  in  reply  to  the  condemnation  of  tlie  game  wardenship 
r  the  governor  of  Idaho  the  Legislature  established  the  oflSce 
1  a  firmer  basis  than  ever.   [S(h*  Go  rem  org  Messages,  1900] 

Legislation 

General.  In  11  states,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
linois^  Minnesota,  Nevada,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia  and 
Washington,  general  game  laws  were  enacted  or  existing  statutes 
idified  or  materially  modified.  In  nine  states,  Colorado,  Georgia, 


.iml  Nnitli  <\aroliiia  uw  now  ihe 
iir  iiM  sYsteiii  of  lo<  al  lejrishuion 

'•r  iiiijioi  laiuo  wore  also  iiiaili*  fn 
aws.    N«'w  Mexico  estali]islu-«1 
•  ii  ii.  Willi  a  term  of  two  veai^.  a 
.ti»u-  t'roia  the  territorial  treasury 
"ilirf  of  stat<»  j;aine  warden  wii 
^liai'.x  I'o:;  i  ll. 109  §7] ;  yovih  i' 
si'rvire  in  eliar^e  of  the  And 
:i.:'»;i71 :  North  Dakota  snbstitnut] 
-I  I  Slate  warden  ['03  eh.l03]  ; 
i  i'oiutnient  hy  the  judge  of  the  Su 
■  — t^holders  of  the  eounty,  of  < 
"tM  f.T  nvo  years  [MKJ  p.l02]  and 
'\  ;nid  magisterial  district  g.' 
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J^'ti' :  Arkansas  made  sheril 
,  •    vx       \K\  rli.l(;i*] ;  Oregon  im| 
.  .  smMcs  \'{):\  D.UOl  and  1 
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.  and  South  Dakota,  have  county  wardens  only,  and  Virginia 
and  magisterial  district  wardens.    In  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
^tucky,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina  and  Texas  the  enforcement 
game  laws  is  left  to  sheriffs  and  similar  ofScers ;  and  in 
and  the  Indian  Territory  it  is  in  the  hands  of  federal 

era. 

^  game.  Kansas  prohibited  the  killing  of  antelope  for  5  years, 
1*03  ch520]  and  Massachusetts,  of  deer  for  5  years.  In  the  latter 
•t^te  the  increase  of  deer  has  given  rise  to  complaints  on  account 
^'  the  damage  done  to  growing  crops  and  provision  has  been  made 
'ta  allow  deer  to  be  driven  from  cultivated  ground  ['03  ch.245]  and 
•lao  for  paying  for  damage  done  by  them  to  crops  ['03  ch.407]. 
Similar  provision  has  also  been  made  in  Maine  for  damage  done 
iydeer  ['03  ch.99].  South  Dakota  has  shortened  the  open  season 
on  big  game  of  all  kinds  to  the  30  days  extending  from  Nov.  15 
to  Dec.  15  ['03  ch.l49],  and  Florida  has  cut  off  one  month  from 
the  open  season  which  now  closes  on  Feb.  1  for  deer,  quail  and 
tnrkeys  ['03  ch.l4r)].   Under  the  Alaska  game  law  the  secretary 
of  agriculture  established  a  close  season  of  five  years  for  caribou 
and  walrus  in  certain  parts  of  the  territory  [Biological  Survey 
circular  39]. 

Oame  birds.  Arkansas  has  established  a  close  season  of  10  years 
for  English  and  Chinese  pheasants  ['03  ch.77]  and  Kansas  a  close 
season  of  4  years  on  Mongolian  pheasants  ['03  ch.323].  Important 
advances  have  been  made  by  New  York  ['03  ch.256]  and  Montana 
['03  ch.58]  in  prohibiting  spring  shooting  of  waterfowl.  In  the 
latter  state,  however,  the  law  has  unfortunately  been  declared 
unconstitutional  on  account  of  a  defect  in  the  title  [State  v. 
Brown,  74  P.  366].  Nevada  has  also  stopped  spring  shooting  of 
ducks,  cranes,  woodcock,  i)lover  and  snipe  ['03  ch.lOS  §5]  and 
Massachusetts  has  closed  the  open  season  for  shore  birds  on 
Mar.  1  instead  of  May  1  ['03  ch.l62]. 

On  the  other  hand  retrograde  legislation  has  been  enacted  in 
Connecticut  by  shortening  the  close  season  on  Wilson  snipe  to 
the  three  months  of  May,  June  and  July  ['03  ch.ll4]  which  prac- 
tically removes  all  protection  from  the  bird ;  also  in  Wisconsin  by 
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opening  the  season  for  duck  shooting  from  Ap.  10  to  Ap.  £ 
[-03  ch.449].  This  apparently  short  season  is  doubly  destmctive 
since  it  occurs  at  the  hight  of  the  spring  migration  and  birds 
which  have  found  protection  on  arrival  become  somewhat  tame 
and  may  be  slaughtered  in  great  numbers  during  the  first  tiro 
or  three  days  of  the  open  season. 

Nongame  birds.  The  movement  for  the  protection  of  nongame 
birds,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Audubon  Societies  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  made  remarkable 
progress  during  the  year  1903.  As  already  mentioned  nine  states, 
five  in  the  South  and  four  in  the  North  and  West  adopted  a  prac- 
tically uniform  law.  In  1901  the  same  law  was  adopted  in  eight 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  1902  it  was  enacted  in  rno 
states,  and  Congress  incorporated  it  in  the  Alaska  game  law. 
Altogether  27  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  now 
adoi>ted  this  law  which  was  originally  proposed  by  the  American 
r)initholojrists'  Tnion  in  ISJ^O.  This  i-ecord  ejdiibits  unusual  suc- 
cess in  the  effort  toward  uniformity  of  legislation. 

^lassachusetts  supplemented  her  existing  law  for  protection  of 
noii<;:ame  birds  by  making  the  i>enalty  of  f  10  for  killing  such  birds 
or  taking  their  eggs  apply  to  each  bird  or  egg  ['03  ch.287],  and  by 
a  si»c»oial  statute  protecting  herons  and  bitterns  ['03  ch.244]. 

Licenses,  rmjiortaut  changes  wei-e  made  by  a  number  of  states 
in  the  roquii-einents  regarding  licenses  for  hunting.  The  non- 
resident license  system  was  adopted  by  seven  states,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and 
Utah,  aiHl  the  resident  license  system  by  four,  Colorado,  Idaho. 
Illinois  and  Washington.  The  fees  for  nonresident  licenses  are 
in  N(^w  Ilauipshire,  North  Carolina  and  Utah,  $15  in  Maine, 
and  ?2r>  in  Colorado  and  Idaho.  Idaho  also  has  a  $5  license  for 
birds  alone.  The  resident  license  f(H^  is  ?1  in  all  cases.  Changes 
winv  made  in  the  license  laws  of  several  other  states:  Florida 
ext(»nded  the  license  requii'ement  to  cover  all  game;  Illinois  in- 
creased th(?  fee  from  $10  to  $15  and  eliminated  the  requirement  of 
a  j>hotograph;  Indiana  adopted  the  photographic  requirement; 
^Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia  allowed  hold- 
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-era  of  nonresident  licenses  to  carry  a  limited  amount  of  game  out 
^■of  the  state ;  Pennsylvania  extended  the  requirement  of  license  to 
r  unnaturalized  foreign  born  residents  of  the  state  ['03  ch.l36] ; 
West  Virginia  reduced  the  fee  from  f25  to  fl5  and  made  the 
license  good  throughout  the  state;  and  Wyoming  increased  the 
fee  from  f40  to  f 50.  Tennessee  requires  a  license  only  in  the  case 
of  market  hunters  or  of  residents  of  states  which  exact  a  license 
of  residents  of  Tennessee.  New  York  which  had  a  similar  law 
•authorized  the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission  to  fix  the  fee 
in  the  case  of  nonresidents  coming  from  states  which  have  no  , 
nonresident  license  system.  Washington  abandoned  the  non- 
resident in  favor  of  the  resident  license  system  but  made  the 
license  good  only  in  the  county  in  which  issued.  Arkansas 
repealed  the  market-hunting  license  and  adopted  a  law  denying 
to  nonresidents  the  right  to  hunt  in  the  state  except  in  Mississippi 
county  ['03ch.l62]. 

Thirty-one  states  now  require  licenses  from  noni'esidents  and  13 
from  residents.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  fix  the  nonresident 
fee  either  at  $10  or  |25  and  the  resident  fee  at  fl,  and  to  make 
the  license  good  throughout  the  state.  Exorbitant  county  licenses 
are  rare  and  fees  of  flO  or  more,  for  hunting  in  a  single  county 
are  now  charged  only  in  Florida,  Iowa,  Maryland  and  South 
Dakota.  Most  states  allow  limited  shipping  ])rivileges  with  the 
license  and  several,  including  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Maine,  and 
Wisconsin  have  adopted  the  coupon  lic  ense  to  prevent  shipment 
in  excess  of  the  limits  fixed  by  law. 

Bestrictions  on  trade  in  game.  ^Montana  and  Virginia  adopted 
statutes  prohibiting  the  export  of  any  of  their  game,  and  Arkan- 
sas, Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Texas  broadened 
their  nonexport  provisions.  The  laws  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  are 
of  special  interest  since  these  states  have  been  the  scene  of  whole- 
sale market  hunting.  The  effect  of  those  statutes  will  doubtless 
be  to  restrict  the  destruction  of  game  for  northern  markets. 
Bestrictions  on  the  shipment  of  game  from  the  stjite  have  become 
so  stringent  that  all  of  the  states  and  territories  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  except  five  now  prohibit  export  of  all  game  pro- 
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tected  by  local  laws,  all  the  states  in  the  Union  except  four  pro- 
hibit export  of  quail,  and  nearly  every  state  in  which  pradrie 
chickens  occur  prohibits  their  export.  The  only  states  whid 
have  enacted  no  export  laws  are  Kentucky  and  Mississippi. 

Laws  restricting  sale  have  also  been  strengthened  in  a  number 
of  cases.  In  Minnesota  the  sale  of  any  of  the  game  of  the  state 
is  prohibited,  in  Arkansas  of  any  protected  game,  in  Texas  of  all 
game  taken  within  the  state,  in  Wisconsin  of  all  but  a  few  species, 
in  Utah  and  Oklahoma  of  big  and  upland  game,  in  Illinois  of 
waterfowl,  in  Florida  of  quail  and  wild  turkeys,  and  in  New  York 
of  woodcock  and  grouse  taken  within  the  state.  The  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  ruffed  grouse  at  all  seasons  now  prevails  throughout 
New  England  (except  Rhode  Island),  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  the  Canadian 
provinces  of  Manitoba,  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick,  thus  afford- 
ing protection  to  the  birds  over  a  considerable  area.  In  all,  'M 
states  and  territories  (including  Hawaii)  prohibit  sale  of  all  or 
certain  kinds  of  game  throughout  the  year. 

Miscellaneous.  The  decrease  in  game  has  made  it  necessary  in 
some  states  to  distribute  birds,  particularly  quail,  to  keep  up  the 
stock  but  with  constantly  increasing  nonexport  provisions  the 
work  of  i*esiocking  has  become  more  and  more  difficult.  In  pn> 
hibiting  the  shipment  of  game  most  states  have  failed  to  distin- 
guish l)etween  export  of  dead  game  for  mai'ket  and  shipment  of 
live  ;ramo  for  proi)agating  purposes  for  which  provision  should 
always  be  made.  In  1903  only  four  states,  Minnesota,  North 
l\in»liua,  Texas  and  Wyoming,  made  exceptions  in  their  laws  i»er- 
minin^  shipments  of  birds  for  propagation  and  the  nuinl)er  of 
staios  \\  hii'h  extend  such  privileges  is  still  small. 

A  division  of  much  impoi-tance  in  connection  with  game  pre- 
sor\os  was  ivmleriHl  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
raso  of  i\Mnmonwealth  r.  Hazen  [56  A.  2G3].  Under  this  decision 
the  aoi  [71  p.44l]  incorporating  the  Blooming  Grove  Park  Asso- 
ciation \Nas  dochmxl  unconstitutional  on  account  of  a  defect  in 
its  iith\  This  association  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the 
count TN  and  luxi?  maintained  a  large  game  preserve  in  Pike  county. 
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Pa.  for  more  than  30  years.  Under  its  charter  it  claimed  certain 
priTileges,  among  them  that  of  making  bylaws  independent  of  the 
itate  law  for  the  protection  and  capture  of  game  on  its  preserve. 
The  decision  shows  however  that  neither  corporate  interests  nor 
rested  rights  are  superior  to  those  of  the  state,  and  that  owners  of 
private  preserves  as  well  as  the  general  public  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  general  game  law. 

Another  decision  of  importance  to  officers  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  game  laws  is  that  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Jersey  in  the  case  of  Hawkins  v.  American  Copper  Extrac- 
Uon  Co.  [54  A.  523]  which  declared  §  17  of  the  act  of  Mar.  29, 1897 
COT  p.l09],  unconstitutional  because  its  object  wajs  not  expressed 
in  the  title.  This  section  provided  that  when  a  person  is  convicted 
a  second  time  for  violation  of  the  fish  and  game  laws  he  is  liable 
to  a  double  penalty  for  the  second  offense. 

Trespass  laws  relating  to  hunting  on  private  lands  were  passed 
in  Idaho  ['03  p.l05],  Montana  ['03  ch.64],  Nevada  ['03  ch.90], 
New  Jersey  ['03  ch.l76]  and  Texas  ['03  ch.l03]. 

Finally  reference  may  be  made  to  two  rather  unfortunate  tend- 
encies manifested  in  the  legislation  of  Arkansas  ['03  ch.l62]  and 
Nevada  ['03  ch.105  §14].  The  act  of  Arkansas  already  referred 
to,  which  prohibits  hunting  by  nonresidents,  is  in  line  with  simi- 
lar laws  in  Missouri  and  Louisiana  but  is  likely  to  accomplish 
little  except  to  arouse  unnecessary  opposition.  The  provision  in 
the  Nevada  law  permits  any  board  of  county  commissioners  to 
shorten  the  open  season  for  game  or  to  change  the  open  season 
for  certain  kinds  of  game  for  the  county  whenever  deemed  advis- 
able, thus  inaugurating  a  special  kind  of  local  legislation  and 
introducing  a  certain  amount  of  uncertainty  and  confusion  into 
the  state  law. 
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Some  28  states  participated  in  the  fish  and  fisheries  legislation 
for  1903,  and  passed  between  70  and  80  laws  on  these  subjects. 
These  laws  as  a  whole  tend  to  restrict  both  game  and  commercial 
fishing  and  to  increase  the  supervision  of  the  state  over  the  fish- 
eries. A  few  of  them  were  general  enactments  creating  state 
bureaus  or  commissions,  or  important  revenue  measures  taxing 
the  fishing  industry,  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  a  mass  of  regula- 
tions of  minute  detail  having  a  restrictive  effect  in  the  way  of 
creating  or  extending  close  seasons,  prohibiting  or  limiting  cer- 
tain devices,  limiting  the  sale  of  fish  and  penalizing  violations  or 
increasing  penalties. 

New  Jersey,  North  Carolina  and  Washington  established  state 
departments — the  first  a  bureau  of  shellfisheries,  the  last  two 
oyster  commissions.  These  bodies  exercise  a  general  supervision 
over  the  whole  oyster  industry.  Pennsylvania  established  a 
department  of  fisheries  consisting  of  a  fisheries  commission,  taking 
the  place  of  the  former  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners.  The 
North  Carolina  ['03  ch.oKJ]  law  is  most  comprehensive  and 
hedges  about  the  oyster  fishery  with  restrictions  in  considerable 
detail.  It  charges  the  oyster  commissioner  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  and  gives  him  wide  power  for  this  purpose  and  for 
rendering  effective  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  It  delegates 
to  the  governor,  on  the  request  of  the  oyster  commissioner,  the 
important  power  of  suspending  by  proclamation  the  use  of  scrapes 
or  dredges  either  for  a  definite  period  or  till  the  sitting  of  the 
next  General  Assembly.  Violations  of  such  a  proclamation  are 
heavily  penalized — by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  |500  or  imprisonment 
not  less  than  one  year,  together  with  forfeiture  and  sale  of  the 
vessel  for  the  benefit  of  the  oyster  fund.  In  prosecutions  under 
this  section  the  presence  of  a  dredge  or  scrape  in  the  equipment  of 
the  vessel  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt.  Thus  a  sudden  and 
effective  stop  can  be  put  to  dredging,  the  heaviest  of  the  oystering 
operations,  at.  any  time  by  the  commissioner  in  concurrence  with 
the  governor. 
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Texas  ['03  ch.l22]  by  aniendDients  taxes  praetioally  the  whole 
'^mhing  industry.  All  fishermen  must  obtain  a  license  at  a  nomi- 
^3iBAl  fee,  the  main  consideration  being  agreement  to  i>ay  the  speci- 
bi^ed  tax  scale,  which  is  1  mill  a  ix)und  on  fish,  turtle,  terrapin  and 
Fptiiimy^  5  mills  a  bushel  for  oysters  in  shell.  1^2  cents  a  gallon 
'^Miftk  shucked  oysters. 

lobster  legislation.    In  Maine  [*03  ch.TO]  the  lobster  again 
^-  xeceived  legislative  attention.   The  possession  of  mutilated  lob- 
i-«ter8,  cooked  or  uncooked,  is  made  prima  facie  evidence  that  they 
;  mre" short''  lobsters,  i.  e.  under  the  legal  size,  which  is  10} 2 
'  inches.   All  lobsters  save  those  legally  canned  must  be  sold  and 
i  delivered  in  the  shell.   Fishermen  are  authorized  to  take  and 
'•  lold  egg-bearing  lobsters  for  the  disposal  of  the  commissioner  of 
flKheries,  who  may  buy  them  at  a  price  not  exceeding  25;^  in  ad- 
:  ^nce  of  the  market  price,  liberate  them  where  caught  or  devote 
\    them  to  lobster  cultural  purj)Oses. 

I       The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  and  Game  of  Massa- 
f    ^husetts  ['03  ch.348]  was  authorized  to  call  a  convention  of  the 
lobster-producing  states  and  of  the  British  provinces  to  consider 
laws  for  preserving  the  lobster. 

Close  seasons:  partial  protection.  Maine  ['03  ch.178]  shortened 
the  open  season  for  young  herring  15  days.  In  Pennsylvania  ['03 
ch.lll]  the  bullfrog  is  protected  for  eight  months  of  the  year, 
from  Nov.  1  to  July  1,  and  terrapin  from  Mar.  15  to  Nov.  1. 
Delaware  ['03  ch.374]  extended  one  month  the  close  season  for 
carp,  and  Virginia  ['03  ch.170]  that  for  oysters  40  days.  Wyom- 
ing ['03  ch.22]  added  two  months  to  the  close  season  for  grayling, 
speckled  and  California  trout  and  landlocked  salmon,  except  in 
the  Big  Horn  and  North  Platte  rivers. 

New  Hampshire  ['03  ch.l9]  prohibited  fishing  for  lake  trout  as 
a  gainful  occupation.  Brook  trout  and  landlocked  salmon  had 
previously  been  protected  in  this  way.  "  Shiners  "  have  also  been 
brought  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  which  in  common  with 
all  other  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  state  may  not  be  taken  with 
netting  save  for  bait.  Pike  perch,  white  perch  and  black  bass  are 
partially  protected,  the  perches  during  May  and  June,  the  black 
bass  during  May,  but  the  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  tide 
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waters.  In  Massachusetts  ['03eh.205]  it  is  made  unlawful  for 
three  years  to  buy  or  sell  trout  save  those  artificially  propagated. 
Delaware  ['03  eh.373]  prohibited  fishing  save  with  hook  and  line 
in  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  and  its  feeders;  pro- 
hibited all  fishing  for  black  bass  save  with  hook  and  line;  and  pre- 
scribed the  minimum  length  of  black  bass  which  may  be  taken  at 
7  inches.  In  Washington  ['03  ch.108]  it  was  made  unlawful  till 
August,  1908,  to  take  any  game  fish  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or 
preserving  them,  salmon  trout  in  streams  west  of  the  Cascade 
range  excepted.  Transportation  companies  are  forbidden  to  carry 
or  possess  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  any  game  fish,  the  product 
of  private  hatcheries  excepted. 

Licenses,  penalties  and  taxes.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  state  revenues  from  the  fisheries  and  to 
devote  such  funds  to  the  fisheries  or  to  fish  culture.  Oregon  ['03 
p.218]  increased  the  number  of  classes  of  salmon  canners  and 
dealers  and  raised  the  license  fees  in  order  to  increase  the  state 
hatchery  fund,  and  declared  an  emergency  to  put  the  act  into 
immediate  effect.  Fines  obtained  from  violations  of  the  salmon 
laws  were  directed  to  be  covered  into  the  hatchery  fund.  Florida 
[-03  ch.137]  required  a  license  fee  of  ?50  from  nonresidents 
before  engaging  in  sponge  fishing,  while  Georgia  ['02  p.l07] 
repealed  a  similar  provision  with  respect  to  taking  oysters  for 
market.  The  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  fishery  products  in  Texas 
go  to  the  fish  and  oyster  fund.  In  a  number  of  instances  pen- 
alties have  been  increased  and  applied  to  some  specific  purpose 
in  furtherance  of  fishery  interests. 

Artificial  propagation.  New  Jersey  ['03  ch.l66]  and  Pennsyl- 
vania ['03  ch.l48]  by  joint  legislation  undertook  experiments  in 
the  propagation  of  sturgeon.  New  fish  hatcheries  are  provided  by 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Wyom- 
ing, Oregon  and  Washington,  a  total  of  ?67,500  being  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose.  It  is  noteworthy  that  one  state,  Ver- 
mont ['03  ch.105],  authorized  the  fish  and  game  commissioners  to 
sell  at  a  profit  trout  fry  and  fingerlings  to  residents  of  the  state- 
to  be  planted  in  state  waters,  the  proceeds  of  these  sales  to  bo- 
used in  trout  culture. 
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.ABOR  (GENERAL)^ 

HEP  STATISTICIAN  N.  Y.  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

^^id^d  industry.    The  utility  of  p^ovemment 
itsfa  logislators  and'eitizeiis  with  trustworthy  in- 
'tiiH^rniing  the  condition  of  the  working  people,  their 
ami  needs,  and  their  relations  with  employers  gains 
recognttion  from  year  to  year.    Swh  bureaus  are 
'regftnled  as  a  part  of  the  public  system  of  education 
tffrni  thp  ]H^aple  look  for  guidance  in  solving  the  increas- 

Kipl*  X  |>rol>leins  of  economic  organization.  Investigations 
i  by  the  Iwfeaus  frequently  precede  action  of  legislative 
I  in  the  enactment  of  labor  laws  and  in  some  states,  par- 
tly Massachusetts,  the  I^ogislature  seldom  passes  an  im- 
nt  labor  law  without  having  first  directed  the  Bureau  of 
itics  of  Labor  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  subject.  Now 
lieii  propositions  to  abolish  a  bureau  are  made  in  the  interest 
momy,  but  if  the  department  has  been  administered  with  a 
egree  of  efficiency,  it  has  no  reason  to  fear  such  action,  which 
een  taken  only  two  or  three  times  in  the  history  of  the 
ry.  Even  in  a  state  with  the  relatively  slight  development 
nnfacturing  industry  as  is  possessed  by  Nebraska  the  recom- 
ition  of  the  governor  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  Bureau 
Instrial  Statistics  did  not  prevail.  On  the  other  hand,  sev- 
tates  increased  the  force  of  experts  employed  in  the  bureaus 
or  and  another  state,  Oregon  [-03  p.205]  on  the  recommenda- 
f  its  governor  joined  the  32  that  have  provided  such  depart- 
1.    The  12  states  still  unprovided  with  such  statistical 
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service  are  those  in  which  agriculture  is  still  the  predominant 
industry  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  South  and  West.  Of  the 
Eastern  states,  proper,  only  Vermont  and  Delaware  are  now  with- 
out bureaus  of  labor. 

At  long  inten-als  many  states  find  it  necessary  to  revise  or 
codify  their  labor  laws  and  on  such  occasions  it  is  becoming 
a  common  practice  to  intrust  such  revision  to  a  commission  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  employers,  employees  and  the  general 
public.  Massachusetts  in  1903  [r.87]  created  such  a  commission 
of  five  persons  to  consider  the  problems  of  industrial  relations — 
strikes,  boycotts,  blacklists,  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  em- 
ployers liability,  industrial  courts,  etc.  This  commission  has 
recently  made  its  report  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and 
important  amendments  to  the  labor  laws  of  that  state  will  prob- 
ably be  made  within  a  short  time. 

Employment  bureaus.  Impositions  on  unemployed  working  peo- 
ple have  led  to  legislation  in  most  states  regulating  employment 
agencies  and  in  13  states  to  the  establishment  of  free  employment 
bureaus  under  the  control,  as  a  rule,  of  the  commissioner  of  labor. 
No  new  bureaus  were  established  in  1903,  but  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  directed  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  to  investi- 
gate the  workings  of  such  bureaus  and  report  to  the  Legislature 
of  1904  on  the  expediency  of  establishing  the  institution  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  bureau  has  lately  made  its  report,  in  which  it 
concludes  that  the  free  employment  offices  at  home  and  abroad 
have  been  uniformly  successful,  and  recommends  their  establish- 
ment by  state  authority  and  appropriations  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  state.  Several  states  strengthened  the  control  over  private 
agencies,  though  Illinois  reduced  the  license  fee  in  cities  of  50,000 
or  upward  (Chicago  and  Peoria)  from  $200  to  f50  a  year.  Maine 
increased  the  license  fee  from  $1  to  $5  and  provided  that  no  money 
be  taken  from  an  applicant  unless  employment  is  furnished;  for- 
merly a  fee  of  $1  was  i)ermitted.  California  likewise  provided 
than  no  employment  agency  shall  receive  a  fee  till  employment  is 
furnished,  limited  the  fee  to  10;^  of  the  first  month's  salary  and 
required  registers  of  applicants  to  be  kept  and  to  be  made  accessi- 
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ble  to  the  inspection  of  the  commissioner  of  labor.  [Summary  of 
Legislation^  2114] 

Child  labor.  The  class  of  labor  legislation  attracting  the  most 
attention  last  year  was  that  which  regulates  the  employment  of 
children.  The  obvious  importance  of  protecting  the  rising  man- 
hood and  womanhood  of  the  state  against  physical  and  intellectual 
deterioration  enlists  in  the  movement  the  sympathies  of  philan- 
thropists and  farsighted  citizens  generally.  The  governors  of 
Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin  recommended 
legislative  action,  which  followed  in  all  of  these  states  except  West 
Virginia,  and  also  ip  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Montana,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Virginia  and  Washington.  In 
the  Southern  and  Western  states  legislation  restricting  child  labor 
is  in  its  earlier  stages  and  while  it  is  in  some  cases  (notably  in 
Oregon  and  Washington)  on  a  level  with  the  prevailing  standard 
in  the  eastern  industrial  communities,  it  more  frequently  leaves 
much  to  be  done  in  future  years.  Aside  from  the  success  achieved 
by  the  reformers  in  securing  the  first  statutory  regulation  in  six 
of  the  Southern  states,  the  most  interesting  phase  of  the  move- 
ment in  1903  is  the  advance  made  in  Colorado,  Illinois  and  New 
York.  Colorado  adopted  an  eight  hour  day  for  children  14  to  10 
years  old,  while  Illinois  not  only  accepted  the  eight  hour  day  for 
such  children  in  all  gainful  occupations  but  enumerated  a  long 
list  of  employments,  covering  a  considerable  part  of  the  field  of 
manufacturing,  in  which  it  absolutely  prohibited  the  employment 
of  children  under  the  age  of  16  yeai-s.  New  York  was  content 
with  a  nine  hour  day  for  children  (reduced  from  60  houi-s  a  week) 
but  required  a  minimum  amount  of  schooling  and  provided 
detailed  regulations  to  guard  the  issuance  of  employment  cer 
tificates  to  children  and  enacted  a  special  law  requiring  the  licens 
ing  of  newsboys  in  New  York  city  and  Buffalo.  The  following 
analysis  of  the  New  York  statutes  was  made  by  the  State  Depart 
ment  of  Labor: 

Of  the  five  acts  ['03  ch.151,  184,  255,  380,  459]  the  first  thm* 
are  amendments  of  the  general  labor  law,  the  fourth  amends  the 
Penal  Code  and  the  fifth  the  consolidated  school  law. 
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The- general  purpose  of  these  five  new  laws  is  to  hannonize  the 
school  law  with  the  factory  and  mercantile  laws  by  requiring 
children  to  attend  school  throughout  the  school  year  till  they 
have  attained  the  age  of  14  years,  and  when  they  b^n  work  at 
the  age  of  14,  to  complete  their  elementary  education,  in  the 
larger  cities,  by  attending  evening  schools,  for  which  purpose  the 
maximum  amount  of  labor  that  may  be  required  of  children 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  is  reduced  from  10  to  9  hours  a 
day  in  factories,  stores  etc.  The  mercantile  law,  which  hereto- 
fore applied  only  to  stores,  has  been  broadened  in  scope  so  as 
to  protect  children  employed  in  messenger  and  delivery  service, 
hotels,  offices  etc.,  while  a  special  street  trades  law  has  been 
enacted  to  protect  newsboys.  Finally  the  use  of  false  certificates 
of  age,  whereby  children  have  gone  to  work  before  attaining  the 
legal  age  of  employment  (14  years),  is  made  difficult  by  very 
strict  regulations  concerning  the  evidence  of  age  to  be  furnished 
by  parents  or  guardians  to  the  officer  who  issues  employment 
certificates. 

The  new  school  law  requires  children  between  8  and  14  years 
of  age  to  attend  school  throughout  the  entire  school  year  and 
absolutely  prohibits  the  employment  of  any  child  under  14  years 
"  in  any  business  or  service  whatever,  during  any  part  of  the 
term  during  which  the  public  schools"  are  in  session.  The 
school  law  is  thus  the  most  coini)rehensive  of  all  the  laws  regu- 
lating child  labor,  for  it  applies  to  all  employments  without 
exception;  it  does  not,  however,  interfere  with  vacation  work, 
which  is  regulated  for  certain  occupations  by  the  factory,  mer- 
cantile and  street  trades  articles  of  the  labor  law.  The  factory 
law  has  heretofore  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under 
14  years  of  age  in  factories  and  the  new  law  ['03  ch.l84]  brings 
within  this  prohibition  children  employed  "  in  connection  with  " 
a  factory,  thus  including  office  boys,  delivery  boys,  etc.  The 
mercantile  law,  applying  to  stores  in  cities  or  villages  of  at 
least  3000  population,  has  heretofore  allowed  children  of  the 
age  of  12  years  to  work  iu  vacations;  this  law  has  been  amended 
['03  ch.255]  to  include  telegraph  and  business  offices,  hotels. 
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restaarantS;  apartment  houses  and  delivery  and  messenger  ser- 
vice, and  to  prohibit  vacation  work  to  children  under  14  years 
in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes  (New  York  city,  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany  and  Troy).  In  other  cities  and  in 
villages  of  3000  or  more  inhabitants  this  class  of  employment 
is  allowed  in  the  summer  vacation  to  children  12  years  old, 
while  in  the  smaller  villages  and  in  towns  no  restrictions  what- 
ever exist  on  the  employment  of  children  in  stores,  offices,  hotels 
etc.  outside  of  the  school  term.  Finally  the  new  street  trades 
law  ['03  ch.i51]  aims  to  regulate  certain  work  of  children  usually 
carried  on  outside  of  school  hours,  namely,  the  selling  of  news- 
papers; this  law  forbids  boys  under  10  years  of  age  and  girls  under 
16  years  from  selling  newspapers  in  any  street  or  public  place  of 
New  Yori:  city  or  Buffalo  and  requires  newsboys  between  10  and 
14  years  of  age  to  obtain  a  permit  and  badge  before  selling  papers 
in  those  cities. 

But  the  attainment  of  14  years  of  age  does  not  alone  suffice  to 
permit  children  to  engage  in  gainful  occupations.  The  school 
law  provides  for  all  employments  certain  educational  require- 
ments for  children  under  16  years  of  age,  namely  a  full  year's 
attendance  at  school  in  the  preceding  year  and  ability  to  read 
and  write  and  perform  the  fundamental  operations  of  arith- 
metic, while  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  children 
aged  14  to  16  years  may  not  be  employed  unless  they  have  com- 
pleted the  course  of  the  grammar  schools,  or  in  case  of  boys  are 
attending  night  schools  for  that  purpose. 

The  enforcement  of  these  requirements  would  at  first  glance 
appear  a  very  simple  matter,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  official 
inspectors  have  almost  universally  experienced  difficulty  in 
securing  compliance  with  the  law.  The  provisions  for  employ- 
ment certificates  in  the  factory  law  and  mercantile  law  of  this 
state  have  become  very  complex,  and  yet  these  provisions  have 
been  evaded  by  the  simple  device  of  perjury  committed  by 
parents  in  swearing  to  the  age  of  children.  A  conviction  for 
perjury  has  been  rendered  difficult  by  the  judicial  ruling  that  the 
ttBtemeat  of  a  mother  is  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence 
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of  the  date  of  her  child's  birth.  The  new  laws  provide  that  the 
officer  issuing  employment  certificates  to  children  14  to  16  years 
old  shall  have  certain  discretionary  power  and  shall  no  longer  be 
bound  to  accept  the  parent's  affidavit  as  sole  evidence' of  a  child's 
age.  He  must  examine  and  approve  (1)  the  school  record  of  each 
child  as  furnished  by  the  teacher,  (2)  a  passport  or  duly  attested 
transcript  of  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  or  other  religious 
record  showing  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  such  child — ^which 
transcript  is  made  conclusive  evidence  as  to  age,  and  (3)  parents' 
affidavit  in  case  no  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate  is  filed.  The 
officer  must  examine  the  child  as  to  literacy,  health  etc.  and  before 
issuing  the  certificate  must  sign  and  file  "  a  statement  that  the 
child  can  read  and  legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  is  14  years  of  age  or 
upwards  and  has  reached  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  its 
age,  and  is  in  sound  health  and  is  physically  able  to  perform  the 
work  which  it  intends  to  do." 

The  amendment  to  the  Penal  Code  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  person  to  make  a  false  statement  in  relation  to  an  appli- 
cation for  an  employment  certificate. 

Aside  from  these  new  provisions  in  the  factory  and  mercantile 
laws  concerning  the  issuing  of  emplojment  certificates  to  chil- 
dren 14  to  16  years  old  and  the  addition  of  several  important 
branches  of  trade  to  mercantile  establishments,  the  most 
important  change  in  those  laws  is  the  reduction  of  the  maximum 
hours  of  work  for  children  from  10  to  9  a  day.  The  60  hour 
week  remains  for  young  men  between  16  and  18  years  of  Jige  and 
all  women  employees,  whom  the  law  permits  to  work  more  than 
10  hours  a  day  for  the  purpose  of  working  shorter  hours  on 
Saturday.  But  for  children  under  16  years  of  age,  the  new  law 
not  only  prescribes  a  54  hour  week  (maximum)  but  also  a  fiat 
nine  hour  day.  The  main  argument  for  this  reduction  proceeded 
from  the  introduction  in  the  school  law  of  a  requirement  of 
attendance  at  evening  schools  on  the  part  of  boys  who  had  gone 
into  employment  before  completing  their  elementary  education. 
8uch  children,  it  is  held,  are  physically  incapable  of  accomplishing 
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results  in  evening  schools  after  working  10  or  more  hours  in  a 
gainful  occupation  and  must  therefore  be  protected  by  the  law. 
The  principle  is  similar  to  that  of  the  half  time  system  provided 
by  English  law  for  younger  childi*en. 

The  complexity  of  the  New  York  child  labor  laws  illustrates  the 
difficulty  of  regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  any  state 
of  large  industrial  interests  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
simple  statutes  enacted  last  year  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Texas  and  Virginia,  which  simply  prescribe 
that  children  under  12  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  in 
factories  save  in  exceptional  cases  where  they  are  breadwinners 
for  a  widowed  mother,  disabled  father,  orphan  brothers  and 
sisters,  etc.   Little,  if  any,  provision  has  been  made  in  the  South- 
ern states  for  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations  by  factory 
inspectors,  health  officers  or  other  public  officials  which  experience 
lias  demonstrated  to  be  necessary.   Florida,  Georgia  and  Missis- 
sippi are  still  without  protective  statutes.   Though  the  child 
labor  campaign  in  Georgia  was  a  vigorous  one,  the  only  conces- 
sion made  by  the  vested  interests  was  a  vagrancy  law,  providing 
heavy  penalties  for  idle  fathers  who  depend  for  support  on  the 
labor  of  their  children.    Such  an  impractical  measure  can  not 
long  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  "  Empire  State  of  the  South." 

The  South  (Kentucky  and  Tennessee  excepted)  in  establishing 
12  years  as  the  minimum  age  limit  for  child  laborers  is  much 
behind  the  rest  of  the  country,  where  the  usual  standard  is  14 
years.  This  standard  was  adopted  by  Oregon  and  Washington 
in  their  first  statutes  last  year  and  accepted  also  by  New  Jersey 
in  place  of  the  former  limit  of  12  years.  What  with  factory  and 
mining  and  compulsory'  attendance  laws,  it  may  be  said  that  all 
of  the  Northern  states,  except  Delaware,  aim  to  keep  children  out 
of  employment  during  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year, 
till  they  have  reached  the  age  of  14  years. 

An  echo  of  the  coal  strike  is  seen  in  the  Pennsylvania  statute 
advancing  the  minimum  age  of  employment  of  boys  in  coal  mines 
from  14  to  16  years  and  in  the  breakers,  from  12  to  14  years.  Mon- 
tana submits  to  the  electorate  this  year  a  proposed  constitutional 
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organization  has  been  able  to  establish  the  eight  hour  day  through- 
out the  greater  portion  of  the  bituminous  coal  fields,  though  it 
has  only  just  succeeded  in  establishing  a  nine  hour  day  in  the 
anthracite  region.  In  1903  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Montana  and 
Nevada  enacted  eight  hour  laws  for  mines  etc. 

The  need  of  limiting  the  hours  of  employment  of  railway  men 
is  even  more  obvious,  for  a  trainman  who  has  been  overworked 
is  in  no  condition  to  perform  the  delicate  operations  that  attend 
the  safe  handling  of  passenger  trains.  The  usual  statute  on  this 
subject  limits  the  working  time  of  railroad  employees  to  16  con- 
secutive hours  in  a  24  hour  day,  thus  allowing  them  at  least  8 
hours'  rest.  Such  statutes  were  enacted  in  1903  in  Arizona,  Ar- 
kansas, Indiana  and  Texas;  while  Minnesota  permits  engineers 
and  firemen  to  work  only  14  hours  without  an  interval  of  9  hours' 
i-est.  Rhode  Island  alone  took  a  backward  step  by  amending  the 
act  of  the  preceding  year,  which  prohibited  the  employment  of 
street  railway  motormen  and  conductors  for  more  than  10  hours 
a  day  within  12  consecutive  hours.  In  direct  opposition  to  Gover- 
nor Garvin's  recommendation,  the  Legislature  amended  the  law 
so  as  to  permit  agreements  between  the  company  and  the  men, 
whereby  the  latter  waive  their  rights.  Till  the  men  unite  in  an 
organization  strong  enough  to  protect  an  employee  w^ho  refuses 
to  make  this  agreement,  the  Rhode  Island  law  will  of  course 
remain  a  nullity. 

These  were  the  only  private  employments  in  which  American 
Legislatures  in  1903  sought  to  establish  a  maximum  period  of  work 
for  adult  males.  Even  in  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  men  em- 
ployed on  public  work  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  has  in  sev- 
eral cases  been  successfully  challenged.  In  both  New  York  and 
Ohio  such  eight  hour  laws  were  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
highest  courts,  though  the  New  York  decision  simply  sets  aside 
a  provision  of  the  Penal  Code  which  makes  it  a  crime  for  a  con- 
tractor on  public  work  to  require  his  employees  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day.  Public  authorities  are  still  required  by 
the  New  York  law  to  insert  an  eight  hour  clause  in  their  con- 
tracts, which  clause  can  be  enforced  by  the  forfeiture  of  contract 


fixing  a  minimum 
i.iNv  in  New  York,  it 
liional  in  1901,  but  the 
:lv  sustained  the  Kansas 
'  jIs  has  just  affirmed  the 
s  ]a\y  so  far  as  it  applies 
I  lie  state  or  municipalities. 

I  Nition  of  workinginen  for  a  whole 
iinur  day.   The  verj'  considerable 
|.rcM  0ding  the  industrial  depression 
>si'd  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
iMMi  who  have  secured  shorter  hours  of 
:  »c*  done  so  through  con<'erted  action  in 
iLany  trades  workore  who  long  for  less  pro- 
h:ive  not  reached  the  point  where  they  are 
"  ^.ll■rifices  called  for  by  organized  effort,  this 

of  women;  and  in  such  cases  the  only  hope 
daily  period  of  toil  lies  thi-ough  the  path  of 
scoi>e  of  such  legislation  has,  however,  been  con- 
wed  by  strict  judicial  inten^retation  of  the  con- 
iianties  of  freedom  of  contract.   Till  recently  it 
:  so  far  as  resi)ects  private  emi)loynient9,  the  Legis- 
i  not  constitutionally  regulate  the  working  time  X3^f 
1(1  aiTived  at  years  of  maturity,  hut  only  that  of  minors 
n  who  were  reganled  as  wards  of  the  state.   But  the 
of  fact  demonstrated  the  need  of  some  restriction  on 
iirs  of  labor  required  of  workers  employed  in  dangerous 
on  the  railways  and  in  underground  mines,  etc.  and  the 
at  length  recognized  the  autliority  of  the  Legislature  to 
such  i)rotef!tion  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health.  The 
e  case  was  one  involving  the  Utah  eight  hour  law  for  minei-s, 
after  a  prolonged  legal  contest  was  sustained  by  the  Su- 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  189S.    Since  then  many 
rn  states  have  enacted  similar  eight  hour  laws  for  mines, 
ig  and  mluctioii  works,  ct<*.,  while  in  the  East  the  miners 
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the  liability  of  employers  for  negligence  resulting  in  the  injury 
of  employees.  The  Arkansas  Legislature  took  no  action,  but  in 
the  other  three  states  legislation  was  enacted  along  the  lines 
recommended,  while  California,  Kansas,  North  Dakota  and  Soutli 
California  also  passed  laws  on  the  subject.  Most  of  these  acts 
relate  only  to  the  railway  service,  but  the  California  statute  is 
a  general  one  making  all  employers  liable  not  only  for  "  neglect 
to  use  ordinary  care  in  the  selection  of  the  culpable  epiployee," 
as  heretofore  but  also  in  the  case  of  failure  to  perform  a  duty 
which  they  owe  by  law  to  the  employee  in  the  way  of  safeguard- 
ing machinery,  etc.  The  Kansas  statute  amends  the  law  so  as 
to  require  an  injured  employee  to  give  the  railroad  company 
notice  of  the  injury  within  90  days.  The  Montana  act  makes 
railway  corporations  liable  for  the  negligence  of  superintend- 
ents, train  despatchers,  telegraph  operators,  yard  masters,  con- 
ductors, engineers,  motormen  and  other  employees  who  have 
superintendence  of  signals,  and  all  owners  of  mines  and  smelt- 
ing works  for  negligence  of  a  foreman,  shift  boss,  crane  man, 
hoisting  or  other  engineer,  and  it  permits  no  agreement  contrary 
thereto  to  stand  as  a  defense.  North  Dakota  provided  that  rail- 
road companies  should  be  liable  for  damages  done  to  an  em- 
ployee "  in  consequence  of  any  negligence  of  its  agents  or  by 
any  mismanagement  of  its  engineers  or  other  employees,"  thus 
broadly  limiting  the  fellow-servant  doctrine.  No  contract  re- 
stricting such  liability  is  legal  or  binding.  Oregon  likewise 
enacted  a  statute  abrogating  in  part  the  fellow-servant  doctrine 
as  applied  to  railroads  and  limited  the  maxim  of  "  assumption 
of  the  risk by  an  employee  who  continued  at  work  with  knowl- 
edge of  defects  in  the  machinery,  ways  or  appliances.  South 
Carolina  imposed  on  railroad  companies  having  a  relief  depart- 
ment the  obligation  to  pay  to  an  injured  employee  or  his  heirs 
the  amount  agreed  on,  acceptance  of  which  is  not  to  bar  the 
recipient  from  any  right  to  recover  damages  for  negligence. 
Wisconsin  did  not  follow  the  recommendation  of*  Governor 
LaFollette  in  favor  of  substituting  the  act  of  1875  for  the  pres- 
ent law,  but  so  amended  the  latter  as  to  secure  nearly  the  sa6ie 
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effect,  namely,  to  abrogate  the  defense  of  coemployment  with 
certain  qualifications.  The  Mississippi  act  of  1898  extending  to 
all  carporaiims  the  liabilities  provided  in  the  state  Constitution 
for  railroad  companies  was  declared  unconstitutional,  as  deny- 
ing the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  [Ballard  v.  Miss.  Cotton  Oil 
Co.  34  S.  533.    [Siimmanj  of  Legislation,  2125] 

Strikes,  arbitration,  blacklisting,  boycotts  etc.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  anthracite  coal  strike,  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  notable  labor  dispute  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the 
subject  of  industrial  relations  received  an  unwonted  measure  of 
public  attention  in  1903.  About  one  third  of  the  gubernatorial 
messages  of  the  year  contained  some  reference  to  the  methods 
of  preventing  or  adjusting  differences  between  capital  and  labor. 
In  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  New  York  the  governors  took 
occasion  to  commend  the  work  done  by  the  boards  of  arbitration 
in  the  several  states.  Minor  amendments  to  the  arbitration 
laws  in  the  interest  of  greater  efficiency  were  recommended  by 
the  executives  of  California,  Colorado,  Missouri  and  Wyoming, 
while  the  establishment  of  similar  boards  was  suggested  by  the 
governors  of  Oregon  and  West  Virginia.  Only  two  governors 
recommended  anything  like  compulsory  arbitration,  but  these 
were  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  two  leading  industrial  com- 
monwealths of  the  nation.  Governor  Odell  expressed  his  belief 
"  that  wherever  the  necessaries  of  life  are  involved  in  dispute 
between  employer  and  employee  power  should  be  conferred  on 
those  affected  to  apply  to  the  courts  for  relief  and  that  no  power 
should  be  possessed  by  either  capital  or  labor  to  deprive  the 
people  of  that  which  is  necessary  for  their  welfare,  but  that 
ample  authority  should  be  lodged  in  the  judiciary  to  properly 
enforce  its  mandates  and  that  such  disputes  whenever  they  arise 
should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  those  rights  which  are 
paramount  and  necessiiry  for  the  well-being  of  the  people."  Gov- 
ernor Stone  of  Pennsylvania  declared  that  in  his  "  judgment  a 
compulsory'  arbitration  law  could  and  should  be  passed  for  the 
settlement  of  diflficulties  between  employer  and  employee." 

Bills  along  the  lines  of  these  suggestions  were  introduced  in 
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the  Legislature  of  New  York  and  other  states  but  were  i 
adyancedy  and  such  legislation  as  was  accomplished  was  not| 
ticularly  important.  Missouri  conferred  on  its  commission  I 
power  in  the  examinaition  of  witnesses  and  Colorado  stren^ 
ened  its  law  in  the  same  way,  while  Michigan  required  to 
authorities  to  inform  the  state  board  of  the  existence  of  in 
trial  disputes  within  their  jurisdiction.   Washington  confemll 
on  the  labor  commissioner  authority  to  intervene  as  a  mediatflf  ^ 
in  labor  disputes  and  provided  that  parties  to  such  disputes  wh»  | 
refuse  to  submit  to  arbitration  must  publish  a  sworn  statement ' 
of  matters  in  dispute  and  reasons  for  refusal. 

These  enactments  make  it  clear  that  the  public  is  not  yet 
ready  for  any  radical  steps  toward  compulsory  arbitration.  The 
fact  is  that  the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  disposed  to- 
look  on  the  method  of  collective  bargaining  with  its  resulting 
trade  agreements  and  joint  committeee  or  conciliation  boards  of 
employers  and  employees  as  the  most  likely  solution  of  the 
strike  problem.   The  success  of  this  method  of  preventing 
strikes  has  been  so  noteworthy  in  the  vast  transportation  busi- 
ness of  the  country  in  the  past  decade,  and  very  lately  in  the 
printing,  coal  mining,  stove  foundry  and  other  businesses,  that 
public  opinion,  as  read  in  the  findings  of  governmental  boards  of 
arbitration  and  investigating  commissions,  has  invariably  con- 
ec^ntrated  on  this  method  of  industrial  peace.    Such  was  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  United  States  Industrial  Commissiox^ 
after  a  most  exhaustive  investigation,  and  such  was  the  method 
artnally  adopted  and  put  into  prax  tice  by  the  Anthracite 
Strike  Commission  as  the  one  really  offective  piece  of  machine'T? 
for  preventing  coal  famines  in  the  future.   The  policy  of  trad^ 
agreements  found  its  most  vigorous  exponent  in  the  late  Senat^^ 
Hanna,  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  National  Civic  Feder^*^* 
tion  which  stands  for  the  right  of  workingmen  to  have  tbe^^ 
interests  safeguarded  by  representatives  ^f  their  ow'u  selection 
acting  on  equal  footing  with  the  representatives  of  employers 
the  formation  of  the  scale  of  wages,  schedule  of  hours  and 
conditions  of  employment. 
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The  increase  of  general  confidence  in  this  method  of  indnstrial 
peace  is  reflected  in  recent  legislation  on  the  subject  of  strikes, 
which  has  had  for  its  principal  aim  the  removal  of  obstacles  to 
tbe  process  of  collective  bargaining.  The  great  hindrance  to 
the  progress  of  the  movement  has  been  the  reluctance  of  some 
employei*s  to  i^eognize  the  union  as  embodying  legitimate 
demands  of  their  employees  and  their  consequent  readiness  to 
disrupt  the  organization  by  discharging  and  blacklisting  its 
leaders.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  control  such  a  matter  as  the 
dismissal  of  employees  for  any  particular  reason,  but  most  of 
the  states  of  the  union  have  nevertheless  attempted  to  prevent 
the  coercion  of  workingmen  in  their  exercise  of  the  suffrage  by 
making  it  unlawful  for  an  employer  not  only  to  threa/ten  to  dis- 
charge employees  for  voting  contrary  to  his  wishes  but  even  to 
threaten  a  shut-down  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  their  vote. 
Similarly,  legislation  now  seeks  to  prevent  coercion  of  working- 
men  by  their  employers  with  respect  to  membership  in  labor 
organizations.^  While  such  statutes  have  been  held  unconstitu- 
tional in  many  states,  other  states  are  all  the  time  renewing 
them.  In  1903,  for  example,  Kansas,  N'evada  and  Oregon  made 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  make  membership  in  a  labor  union  a  bar  to 
employment.  Oregon  also  provided  a  penalty  for  blacklisting, 
and  Minnesota  a  penalty  for  making  participation  in  a  strike 
a  bar  to  employment.  In  California  the  right  of  workingmen  to 
combine  in  unions  and  strike  was  guaranteed  by  a  statute  which 
provides  that  an  agreement  between  employer  or  employees  to 
perform  an  act,  which  if  performed  by  an  individual  would  be 
legal,  is  not  to  be  deemed  conspiracy. 

A  very  considerable  movement  is  noticeable  to  stop  the  impor- 
tation of  outside  workmen  by  employers  concealing  the  exist- 

*  In  this  connec  tion  reference  may  be  made  to  the  statute  enacted  In  Colo- 
rado which  makes  unlawful  the  discharge  of  an  employee  between  the  ages 
-►f  18  and  GO  solely  on  the  ground  of  age.  This  attempt  to  provide  employ- 
iient  for  all  men,  by  law,  is  an  interesting  indication  of  an  existing  ten- 
dency to  employ  only  vigorous  workmen  where  the  rate  of  wages  has  been 
Hxed  at  a  point  too  high  for  the  older  men  to  turn  out  the  necessary  product, 
but  If  sustained  in  the  courts  Its  enfi>rcement  will  be  extremely  dlflacult 
[•03  ch.137]. 
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ence  of  a  strike  among  their  own  workmeiL  A  Colorado  court 
not  long  since  awarded  damages  to  a  workman  who  had  been 
thus  deceived,  and  last  year  California  made  misrepresentation 
of  that  character  a  penal  offense,  while  Montana  and  Oregon 
provided  both  civil  and  criminal  penalties  therefor.  In  an  act 
prescribing  written  contracts  of  employment  in  cases  requiring 
workmen  to  move  away  from  home,  Michigan  also  made  mis- 
representation of  the  conditions  of  work  a  penal  offense. 

The  Illinois  act  of  1899  creating  free  employment  bureaus  was 
declared  unconstitutional  on  account  of  the  provision  that  they 
should  not  supply  names  of  unemployed  workmen  to  employers 
whose  employees  were  on  strike.  The  law  was  immediately 
reenacted  with  the  objectionable  clause  eliminated. 

The  only  act  of  1903  aimed  at  boycotting  was  the  New  York 
statute  [ch.349]  which  prohibits  discrimination  against  national 
guardsmen  relative  to  employment  and  forbids  labor  organiza- 
tions to  discriminate  against  members  who  are  militiamen. 
[Summary  of  Legislation,  2134] 
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CHIEF  MASSACHUSETTS  BUREAU.  OF  STATISTICS  OF  LABOR) 

Oovemon  messages 

References  in  executive  messages  to  the  subject  of  factory  and 
orkshop  regulations  during  1903  include  the  following:  The 
ispection  of  factories  was  considered  by  Governors  Yates  of  Illi- 
ois,  McMillan  of  Tennessee  and  White  of  West  Virginia.  In 
hode  Island  Governor  Garvin  suggested  the  appointment  of  in- 
jectors sufficiently  in  sympathy  \^nth  working  people  to  insure 
aScient  execution  of  the  laws,  flatters  relating  to  mine  inspec- 
ou  or  the  need  of  specific  protective  legislation  in  respect  to 
le  operation  of  mines,  were  referred  to  by  Governors  Orman 
f  Colorado,  Durbin  of  Indiana,  Toole  of  Montana,  Herreid 
f  South  Dakota,  McMillin  of  Tennessee,  Wells  of  Utah, 
^hite  of  West  Virginia,  and  Richards  of  Wyoming.  Presi- 
Bnt  Roosevelt  recommended  additional  legislation  on  the  part  of 
ongress  to  promote  the  safety  of  railway  employees  in  the  Dis- 
ict  of  Columbia.  For  exact  references  to  these  messages  with 
ccerpts  from  the  more  important  see  Oovemors  Messages,  2044. 

Legislation 

Inspection.  General  factory  regulations.  The  legislation  of  the 
»ar  is  mainly  confined  to  perfecting  existing  statutes  in  points 
lown  by  experience  to  be  weak,  or  to  recasting  the  somewhat 
•ude  phraseology  of  such  statutes.  Nothing  appears  that  is  new 
I  principle,  or  which  seems  to  carry  to  wider  issues  principles 
ready  recognized. 

In  Connecticut  ['03  ch.97]  the  law  relating  to  factory  inspection 
as  amended,  and  now  requires  a  state  inspector,  to  be  appointed 
r  the  governor  for  a  term  of  four  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of 
J500  with  provision  for  the  payment  of  necessary  expenses.  The 
ispector  may  appoint  deputies  at  f  5  a  day  within  a  limit  of  f 7000 
mually  for  their  salaries  and  expenses.   The  factory  inspector's 
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duties  cover  the  examination  of  elevators  wherever  located  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  use  on  elevators  and  hatchways  of  such 
safety  devices  as  will  fully  safeguard  the  public. 

In  Oregon  ['03  p.205]  a  department  of  inspection  of  factories 
and  workshops  has  been  established  (in  conjunction  with  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  the  first  commissioner  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  to  serve  till  July  1906,  and  his  successors  to 
be  chosen  thereafter  in  the  general  elections  for  four  year  terms. 

Amendments  of  more  or  less  importance  to  the  existing  inspec- 
tion laws  include:  in  Illinois  ['03  p.l93]  salary  increases  for  the 
factory  inspector,  the  assistant  inspector  and  members  of  the 
force,  and  the  provision  of  six  additional  male  and  tw^o  female 
inspectors  with  other  modifications  generally  strengthening  the 
act,  specially  with  reference  to  the  control  of  "  sweat  shops  "  so 
called;  in  Michigan  ['03  ch.46]  the  repeal  of  the  clause  exempting 
canning  factories  and  evaporation  works  from  the  operation  of  the 
factory  inspection  act,  and  ['03  ch.l93]  provisions  for  lighting, 
heating  and  ventilating  basement  rooms  when  emery  wheels, 
buffers  or  belts  are  used .  therein ;  in  Missouri  ['03  ch.218]  the 
requirement  of  factory  inspection  at  least  twice  in  each  year  in 
cities  of  over  30,000  population;  in  New  Jersey  ['03  ch.GG]  the 
giving  to  the  governor  full  i)0wer  to  appoint  and  control  the 
factory  inspector,  thus  eliminating  the  consent  of  the  Senate; 
in  Pennsylvania  ['03  ch.50]  salary  increases  for  the  inspection 
force  and  the  provision  of  12  additional  deputies;  in  Connecticut 
['03  ch.53]  the  provision  of  a  penalty  in  connection  with  the 
statutory  prohibition  against  the  use  of  stained,  painted  or  corru- 
gated glass  in  factory  windows;  and  in  California  ['03  ch.l2]  the 
prescribing  that  the  number  of  seats  which  by  law  must  be  pro- 
vided for  female  employees  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  one  third 
of  the  number  of  such  employees. 

In  Kansas  ['03  ch.35r)]  and  in  Washington  ['03  ch.37]  new 
statutes  provide  for  the  protection  of  employees  in  manufacturing 
establishments  from  dangerous  machinery  and  unsafe  elevators. 
The  Kansas  statute  also  covers  fire  escai)es,  and  in  Washington 
the  ventilation  of  workrooms  in  which  machinery  is  used  is 
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iirequired.  In  Kansas  no  penalty*  clause  is  included.  In  Michigan 
-1*03  ch.87]  the  burden  of  carrying  out  improvements  or  changes 
required  by  factory  inspectors  is  placed  explicitly  on  the  owner 
-of  the  premises  unless  a  nonresident,  in  which  case  the  tenant  is 
made  responsible.  In  Wisconsin  ['03  ch.323]  the  sanitary  wel- 
fare of  femployees  is  safeguarded  by  requiring  under  penalty  water- 
closetSy  ventilation  etc.  in  connection  with  work  places,  and  sepa- 
rate dressing  rooms  for  the  sexes  are  also  required  whenever  the 
employment  is  such  that  a  change  of  clothing  is  necessary  before 
leaving  the  work  place  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work.  In  Massachu- 
Betts  the  general  code  of  factory  i-egulations,  pi-eviously  quite  com- 
plete, has  been  expanded  by  an  act  ['03  ch.475]  requiring  the  use 
of  fans  or  blowers  in  shops  in  which  emery  wheels  or  belts,  or 
bufSng  wheels  or  belts,  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  employees 
are  used,  except  grinding  machines  on  which  water  is  used  at  the 
point  of  grinding  contact.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  solid  emery 
wheels  used  in  woodworking,  nor  to  emery  wheels  6  inches  or 
mider  in  diameter  used  in  establishments  where  the  principal 
business  is  not  emery  grinding.  A  new  statute  in  Nevada 
['03  ch.l3]  provides  against  the  use  of  dangerous  collars,  sleeves 
or  pulleys  on  shafts  or  shafting  machinery. 

Bakeries.  The  baking  industry,  already  the  subject  of  legis- 
lative attention  in  several  states  has  during  the  year  been  brought 
under  statutory  regulation  in  others.  New  laws  having  this 
purpose  have  been  enacted  in  Washington  ['03  ch.l36]  and  Wis- 
consin ['03  ch.230].  In  general,  these  prohibit  the  use  of  cellars 
or  basements  as  bakeries,  provide  for  proper  ventilation,  drainage 
and  sanitation,  and  require  the  separation  of  sleeiring  rooms  from 
the  places  wherein  flour  or  meal  products  are  manufactured  or 
stored.  In  New  Jersey  an  amendment  to  the  existing  statute 
broadens  the  act  so  as  to  include  confectionery  establishments, 
and  provides  for  investigation  on  complaint  of  employees  or 
representatives  of  labor  unions  in  the  county  wherein  the  estab- 
lishment is  located. 

Building  trades.  For  the  better  protection  of  workmen  on 
buildings  California  by  an  amendment  ['03  ch.l93]  to  its  Penal 
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Code  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  furnish  or  erect  unsafe  scaffold- 
ing or  mechanical  appliances  to  be  used  in  building  construction, 
or  to  hinder  the  inspection  of  the  same  by  the  proper  ofiScers,  or 
to  remove  notices  posted  thereon  by  such  officers.  In  Indfana 
it  is  provided  ['03  ch.78]  that  temporary  floors  must  be  main- 
tained during  the  construction  of  buildings  three  stories  or  more 
in  hight,  and  that  shafts  of  hoisting  machines  through  the  floors 
must  be  guarded.  In  Minnesota,  also,  ['03  ch.397]  guards  must 
be  provided  on  each  floor  around  the  shafts  of  hoisting  apparatus 
used  in  building  construction. 

Mines.  In  some  instances  the  statutes  relating  to  the  protection 
of  miners  have  been  amended,  the  more  important  changes  being 
as  follows : 

In  Colorado  ['03  ch.l45]  there  are  to  be  three  instead  of  two 
metalliferous  mining  districts,  with,  inspectors  for  each.  In 
Illinois  ['03  p.250]  a  hoisting  engineer  is  substituted  for  the  min- 
ing engineer  formerly  required  as  one  of  the  Mining  BoaiHl  of 
Examiners,  and  one  of  the  coal  operators  required  on  the  board 
must  hereafter  be  an  expert  mining  engineer.  In  this  state,  also, 
[•03  p.250]  trappers  may  now  be  dispensed  with  if  the  doors 
through  which  cars  are  hauled  are  fitted  to  open  and  close  auto- 
matically; and  ['03  p.252]  washrooms  are  to  be  provided  for 
miners. 

In  Montana  ['03  ch.98]  the  mine  inspection  law  has  been 
sti'engthened  and  perfected  in  regard  to  administrative  details. 
In  Wyoming  ['03  ch.23]  two  mining  inspectors  are  to  be  appointed 
instead  of  a  single  inspector  and  the  state  is  divided  into  two 
inspection  districts. 

In  Colorado  the  code  for  regulating  metalliferous  mining  has 
been  revised  and,  as  reenacted  ['03  ch.l44],  is  perfected  in  various 
administrative  details,  specially  with  reference  to  inspection,  the 
use  of  safety  appliances,  etc. 

Missouri  ['03  p.242]  has  created  a  state  examining  board  for 
mines,  and  provided  regulations  as  to  the  practical  and  technical 
qualifications  of  mine  managers,  foremen,  hoisting  engineers  etc. 
Pennsylvania  ['03  ch.l37]  has  established  a  state  department  of 
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mines  to  have  general  charge  of  the  execution  of  the  mining  laws, 
the  chief  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a. four  year  term, 
and  the  statute  provides  for  a  complete  system  of  inspection  and 
rei)«rts.  Tennessee  ['03  ch^37]  has  a  complete  new  mining  code, 
superseding  all  previous  laws  on  the  subject,  creating  a  chief 
inspector  with  district  inspectors  in  place  of  inspection  by  the 
commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  mines,  and  providing  for  a 
reorganized  Board  of  Examiners  of  Mine  Foremen;  the  use  of 
safety  appliances,  the  ventilation  of  mines,  etc. 

In  Wyoming  it  is  provided  ['03  ch.35]  that  the  state  geologist 
shall  act  as  inspector  of  metalliferous  mines  with  definitely  stated 
powers  and  duties,  and  a  code  of  signals  may  be  enforced  in  such 
mines  in  connection  with  the  use  of  hoisting  machinery.  The 
employment  as  hoisting  engineers  of  minors  or  persons  addicted 
to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  prohibited. 

In  Wyoming  ['03  ch.6]  the  construction  of  cut-offs  in  crosscuts 
in  coal  mines  is  definitely  regulated,  safety  cables  required  for 
trains  of  coal  cars  in  mines  (familiarly  known  as  "  mantraps  "), 
the  speed  of  such  trains  limited,  and  provision  made  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  by  the  state  mine  inspector. 

In  Montana  ['03  ch.82]  stoping  is  forbidden  within  25  feet  of 
any  mining  shaft,  the  speed  of  cages  used  for  raising  and  lowering 
men  is  limited,  and  it  is  made  unlawful  to  maintain  a  nonfire- 
proof  blacksmith's  shop  or  drying  room  within  50  feet  of  the  mouth 
of  a  tunnel  or  shaft. 

In  Texas  ['03  ch.76]  at  least  two  openings  must  hereafter  be 
provided  in  any  mine  under  operation  in  connection  with  each 
stratum  or  seam  of  coal,  and  the  escapement  shafts  must  liave 
safe  and  available  appliances  for  exit  in  case  of  accident. 

In  Illinois  ['03  p.252],  Missouri  ['03  p.247]  and  Utah  ['03  ch. 
12]  the  use  and  storage  of  explosives  in  mines  is  more  completely 
regulated. 

In  South  Dakota  ['03  ch.181]  mines  are  required  to  adopt  a 
specified  and  uniform  code  of  signals  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  hoisting  apparatus,  and  ['03  ch.l79]  ladderways  are  required 
separate  from  the  cage  runs  in  mining  shafts  50  feet  or  more  in 
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depth,  containing  two  or  more  compartments,  and  platform  land- 
ings must  be  provided  at  every  12  feet. 

In  Montana  the  Legislature  by  resolution  ['03  p^7]  recoia 
mended  that  the  governor  request  the  governors  of  the  diflfe»ent 
western  states  in  which  the  mining  industry  is  important,  to 
confer  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  uniform  system  or  code 
of  mine  signals,  a  copy  of  their  deliberations  at  such  conference 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Western  Federation  of  Minere  in  conventi<m 
at  Denver  in  May  1903. 

Street  railway  employees.    In  Illinois  ['03  p.28y]  sti-eet  i*ailwav 
companies  are  required  to  piwide  vestibules  or  screens  on  their 
care  to  pi-otect  motormen  during  the  nionthe  of  November  to 
March  inclusive,  in  each  year.    In  New  York  ['03  ch.325]  similar 
protection  is  required  after  Dec.  1, 1904,  except  in  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  in  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the 
months  DtK*eniber  to  March  inclusive.   When  the  cars  are 
operated  wholly  in  cities,  however,  the  act  goes  into  effect  at  |>ro- 
gressive  dates  in  order  lo  ]K»rniit  the  equipment  of  the  caiu  In 
Texas  ['03  ch.ll2]  sciv^'us  or  vestibules  must  be  used  from  Nov.  15 
to  Mar.  15,  and  in  Virginia  ['03  ch.21S]  from  Nov.  1  to  May  1. 
instead  of  till  Ap.  1,  as  formerly. 
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nenil  trend  of  charity  legislation  is  still  in  the  direction 
!*er  supervision  or  control  of  public  charities,  while  at 
'  time  the  movement  to  extend  the  scojMi  and  modify  the 
public  relief-giving  continues  to  be  noticeable.  These 
?8  are  illustrated  by  the  creation  of  a  state  board  of  chari- 
corrections  in  California,  where  the  subject  has  long  been 
[-03  ch.363] ;  by  the  movements  on  foot  in  several  states 
better  provision  for  the  care  of  the  adult  blind,  now  com- 
ipported  in  almshouses,  and  for  crippled  and  deformed 
;  and  by  changes  in  the  names  of  institutions  whereby 
he  stigma  is  removed  and  entrance  is  made  less  odious, 
time  it  was  thought  that  the  central  board  of  control 
ich  has  been  more  or  less  popular  in  some  parts  of  the 
ight  spi-ead  throughout  the  entire  country,  but  the  new 
a  board  is  not  a  boartl  of  control,  but  one  with  limited 
iry  powera,  and  legislation  to  create  a  board  of  control  in 
vas  defeated  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  The 
iidations  of  the  governors  of  Colorado  and  Nebraska  in 
*sages  to  the  legislature  that  central  boards  of  control 
d  to  replace  central  supervisory  boards  did  not  result  in 
!  legislative  enactment.  In  several  states  efforts  are 
de  to  establish  sui)ervisory  boards. 

ents  to  modify  the  terms  of  relief-giving  have  been  con- 
•  under  way  for  many  years,  obstructed  now  and  then,  it 
mt  on  the  whole  making  great  jirogress.  Nowhere,  per- 
this  better  shown  than  in  the  changes  that  have  taken 
the  provisions  of  the  general  poor  law  of  New  York. 
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Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  this  statute  provided  that  stran^re 
for  whom  security  was  not  given  might  be  forcibly  removed  to 
their  place  of  legal  settlement,  while  if  they  returned  after  such 
removal  they  were  subject  to  severe  punishment  at  th3  whipping 
post  The  poor  law  of  the  present  day  humanely,  and  doubtless 
more  economically,  provides  that  the  poor  shall  be  relieved 
wherever  they  suffer  want,  and  that  their  place  of  legal  settlement 
within  the  state  can  be  required  to  meet  the  necessary  cost  of 
such  assistance. 

T\Tiile  there  is  no  abatement  in  establishing,  enlarging  and 
equipping  state  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  the  supply 
seldom  appears  to  equal  the  demand.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
institutions  for  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded  and  the  epileptic, 
who  are  everywhere  increasing  in  a  ratio  entirely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  population,  while  on  the  other  hand  most 
other  dependents  show  a  relative  decrease  in  number.  During 
1903  legislation  was  enacted  providing  for  establishing  15 
different  state  institutions  in  12  states.  These  include  a  hospital 
for  the  insane,  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  reform  schools, 
an  institution  for  the  adult  blind,  a  school  for  the  blind,  sanatori- 
uins  for  consumptives,  general  hospitals,  homes  for  miners,  a  home 
for  oii>hans,  and  an  institution  for  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia. 

In  New  York  and  Massachusetts  commissions  were  provided  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  and  to  recommend 
measures  for  their  relief  [N.  Y.  '03  ch.539;  Mass.  '03  r.74];  in 
Connecticut  the  governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  reformatory 
commission  to  investigate  the  subject  of  commitments  and  to 
select  a  site  and  prepare  plans  for  a  reformatory  for  men  ['03 
ch.180] ;  in  Massachusetts  the  State  Board  of  Charity  was  in- 
structed to  investigate  the  cases  of  persons  under  the  age  of  21 
who  were  unable  to  attend  school  because  of  deformity  ['03  r.96] ; 
in  New  Jersey  the  governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  and  report  on  the  advisability  of  establishing 
a  reformatory  for  women  [-03  p.523] ;  in  Ohio  the  governor  was 
empowered  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  the  feasibility 
of  providing  institutions  for  deformed  children  ['03  extra  session, 
p.l9] ;  and  the  governors  of  Vermont  and  Wisconsin  were  each 
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horized  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  and  report  on 
establishment  of  a  sanatorium  for  consumptives  [Vt.  '03 
116;  Wis.  '03  p.776]. 

General.  The  Indiana  boards  of  county  commissioners  seem  to 
ire  found  it  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable,  to  secure  legisla- 
n  to  protect  them  from  the  influence  of  the  dead  hand  in 
3urity  ['03  ch.l44].  This  enactment  provides  that  where  prop- 
:y  or  money  has  been  given,  devised  or  bequeathed  in  trust  to  the 
ard  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county  for  the  purpose  of 
lablishing  and  maintaining  a  home  for  indigent  women,  worthy 
or  or  orphan  children,  and  the  board  shall  find  the  amount  in- 
equate  without  an  additional  appropriation  from  the  county 
d  that  the  county  will  receive  no  substantial  benefit,  the  board 
all  relinquish  the  trust,  and  the  property  shall  vest  in  the  legal 
irs  of  the  donor  according  to  the  laws  of  descent.  It  also  ap- 
ars  that  this  somewhat  peculiar  statute  was  enacted  as  an 
jmergency  "  measure  to  take  effect  immediately. 
The  effort  to  secure  better  records  of  the  dependent  classes  is 
icessarily  a  continuous  one.  In  Missouri  provision  is  made  for 
cording  in  each  county  the  names  and  other  particulars  relating 
X)ersons  sent  from  the  county  to  state  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
form  or  industrial  schools,  or  other  eleemosynary  institutions 
03  p.204].  By  an  amendment  to  the  Montana  law  school  district 
erks  are  required,  subject  to  a  penalty  for  neglect,  to  report  to 
le  county  superintendent  of  schools  by  Sep.  20  of  each  year 
imes  and  other  details  with  relation  to  deaf,  blind  or  feeble- 
inded  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  and  the  county 
iperintendent  of  schools  is  required  to  rei)ort  the  names,  ages 
id  addresses  of  all  such  persons  to  the  superintendent  of  tJie 
:hool  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  at  Boulder  ['03  ch.25]. 
State  boards  and  officers.  In  California  a  state  board  of  charities 
id  corrections  was  provided  ['03  ch.363].  This  board,  which  con- 
sts  of  the  governor  and  six  members,  is  of  the  supervisory  class 
milar  to  the  boards  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and 
iier  states.  Its  chief  duties  are  to  inspect  state  and  local 
laritable  and  correctional  institutions  and  to  report  biennially 
lereon  to  the  governor.   The  board's  annual  appropriation  is 
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limited  bv  law  to  f6000.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  of  South  Dakota  were  reduced  from  five  to  three 
in  number  and  each  allowed  a  salary  of  |1500  a  year,  in  place  pf 
the  13  a  day  formerly  paid  to  them.  They  are  now  required  to 
inspect  the  state  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  once  a 
month  instead  of  annually  as  previously  provided  ['03  ch.86]. 
The  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of 
Connecticut  was  increased  from  |1500  to  |1800  ['03  ch.l72]. 

Local  boards  and  officers.  In  Connecticut  the  town  overseers  of 
the  poor  were  required  to  make  their  annual  returns  in  Septem- 
ber instead  of  October  as  formerly  ['03  ch.49].  In  Pennsylvania 
women  in  boroughs  and  townships  were  made  eligible  to  the  posi- 
tion of  overseer  9f  the  poor  ['03  ch.l82],  which  seems  a  desirable 
innovation,  and  the  salaries  of  directors  of  the  poor  in  a  district 
over  70,000  lying  in  more  than  one  county  were  placed  at  |500 
['03  ch.220]. 

Private  charities.  The  Legislature  of  North  Dakota  passed  an 
interesting  and  novel  act  ['03  ch.39]  making  it  unlawful  to  col- 
lect moneys  for  charitable  purposes  without  a  license  from  the 
state  examiner  till  such  time  as  a  state  board  of  charities  shall 
have  been  established,  when  such  license  may  be  issued  by  the 
secretary  thereof.  Sisters  of  Charity,  members  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  deaconesses  who  wear  a  distinct  garb  are  exempted, 
however,  from  the  provisions  of  the  act.  While  such  an  act  may 
seem  a  desirable  exercise  of  legislative  function  its  practicability 
and  legality  are  alike  doubtful. 

Poor  relief.  The  Jjcgislature  of  Illinois  generously  appropriated 
15000  ['03  i).82]  for  the  relief  of  destitute  families  in  Sweden  and 
Finland  and  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska  $2000  for  similar  relief 
in  SwfMlen,  Norway  and  Finland  ['03  ch.l43]. 

In  Kansas  the  county  commissioners  were  authorized  ['03  ch.43] 
to  grant  reli(»f  in  case  of  great  loss  of  life  or  damage  to  property 
and  (»ni}K)wored  1o  issue  county  warrants  to  1^  of  taxable  property 
and  to  levy  special  tax. 

In  T^onnsylvania,  chapter  2GG  of  1803,  providing  for  the  support 
of  llie  needy,  sick  or  injui-ed  and  the  burial  of  indigent  persoD8 
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was  declared  unconstitutional  because  the  subject  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  title  [Dailey  v.  Potter  County,  53  A.  498]. 

Support  and  gcttlcmcnt.  Changes  of  minor  importance  were 
made  in  the  support  and  settlement  laws  of  seven  states.  These 
laws  are  subject  to  constant  change,  to  meet  varying  local  views 
or  needs,  with  the  tendency  to  cast  on  the  state  itself  the  support 
of  the  vagrant  or  wandering  poor. 

In  Connecticut  the  state  comptroller  is  authorized  to  contract 
with  any  town  for  the  support  of  state  paupers  on  such  terms  as 
he  may  deem  expedient  ['03  ch.80],  and  it  is  also  provided  that 
state  paupers  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  town  in  which  they  have 
last  had  a  residence  for  six  months  ['03  ch.l24]. 

In  Maine  provision  for  the  support  of  state  poor  at  the  expense 
of  the  state  is  extended  to  cover  cases  needing  immediate  relief 
who  are  brought  from  adjoining  localities  to  any  town  obliged  by 
law  to  care  for  and  furnish  relief  to  such  persons  ['03  ch.l48]. 

The  Massachusetts  statutes  with  relation  to  state  paupers  are 
amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  removal  by  court  order  of  state  ^ 
paupers  to  the  State  Hospital  or  other  state  institutions  ['03  ch. 
355].  Provision  is  also  made  for  their  removal  to  their  places  of 
legal  settlement  or  to  friends  ['03  ch.23l]. 

In  New  Hampshire  provision  is  made  for  the  recovery  from  the 
estate  of  any  person  for  pauper  aid  given  by  any  town  or  county 
within  six  years  preceding  the  death  of  such  person  ['03  ch.42]. 

Minor  changes  are  also  made  in  the  settlement  laws  of  Michigan 
['03  ch.59],  Minnesota  ['03  ch.298]  and  New  Hampshire  ['03  ch. 
67,  106,  110]. 

Homes  for  i^ed.  Provision  was  made  for  establishing  the 
Miners  Home  of  Pennsylvania  ['03  eh.l84].  The  act  provides 
for  establishing  and  supporting  this  home  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  mine  operators  of  the  state.  The  beneficiaries  of  the  home 
are  to  be  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  who  have  worked  in  and  about 
the  coal  mines  of  the  state  for  2o  years  and  are  60  years  of  age, 
those  who  have  been  injured  at  the  mines  or  have  contracted 
*^  miner's  asthma,"  and  the  wives  of  miners  eligible  to  the  home 
who  are  55  years  of  age. 
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Poorhoiues.  The  cities  and  towns  of  Colorado  were  empowmd 
to  establish  orphanages^  dormitories  or  other  suitable  places  of 
relief  for  persons  in  sickness  or  distress  through  poverty  ['03  cL 
173].  In  New  Jersey  the  authorities  of  any  city  were  authorized 
to  sell  at  public  auction  lands  owned  by  the  city  and  used  as  a 
poor  farm,  and  to  use  the  proceeds  in  the  erection  of  a  poorhouse 
on  other  lands  owned  by  the  city  ['03  ch.l34]. 

Sick  and  disabled.  It  is  evident  that  the  desirable  extension 
of  public  and  private  hospital  facilities  throughout  the  country 
still  continues.  The  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  New  York  ['99  ch.368]  enacted  a  law  providing  that  any 
person  obtaining  medical  or  surgical  treatment  from  a  dispensary 
on  false  pretenses  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  f50  ['03  ch.27]. 

A  miners  hospital  was  established  in  New  Mexico  ['03  ch5]  j 
and  in  West  Virginia  an  amendment  to  the  law  relating  to  miners 
hospitals  ['99  ch.57]  provides  that  persons  requiring  hospital  care 
may  be  admitted  to  such  institutions,  though  preference  is  at  all 
times  to  be  given  to  those  accidentally  injured  ['03  ch.51]. 

In  Indiana  a  statute  authorizing  the  establishment  of  hospitals 
by  county  commissioners  has  been  enacted  which  seems  well  cal- 
culated to  confound  public  and  private  interests  to  a  great  extent. 
Briefly  stated  this  statute  provides  for  establishing  hospitals  by 
the  boards  of  county  commissioners  and  authorizes  them  to  receive 
from  hospital  associations,  grounds  and  equipment  for  the  loca- 
tion and  furnishing  of  a  hospital,  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
board  composed  of  the  county  commissioners  and  of  representa- 
tives of  the  hospital  association  and  other  private  citizens 
appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county  ['03 
ch.86]. 

In  New  Jersey,  cities  are  authorized  to  construct  hospitals  ['03 
ch.l25],  and  boards  of  chosen  freeholders  to  erect  and  maintain 
hospitals  for  contagious  diseases  ['03  ch.l55].  The  cities  in  Penn- 
sylvania having  a  population  from  100,000  to  1,000,000  are  em- 
powered to  purchase  land  outside  the  city  limits  for  hospital  pur- 
poses [*03  cb.38].  In  Utah  and  Virginia  the  location  of  conta- 
gious disease  hospitals  is  regulated  [U.  '03  ch.36;  Va.  '03  ch.92, 
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296].  In  California  the  right  to  receive  a  bequest  without  express 
authority  of  statute  is  extended  to  corporations  formed  for  hos- 
pital purposes  ['03  ch.223] .  The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  enacted 
a  comprehensive  statute  providing  for  organizing  charitable  hos- 
pitals for  the  care  and  treatment  of  women  only  ['03  ch.45]. 

Stringent  provisions,  such  as  have  been  found  necessary  in 
other  states,  for  overseeing  and  controlling  maternity  hospitals 
were  enacted  in  California  and  Wisconsin  [Cal.  '03  ch.239 ;  Wis. 
'03  ch.l61]. 

Deaf  and  dnmb.  In  Illinois,  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  Vir- 
ginia the  names  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  were 
changed  to  indicate  more  clearly  their  scholastic  character  [111. 
'03  p.93;  Mon.  '03  ch.lO;  N.  D.  '03  ch.2;  Va.  '03  ch.26].  In  North 
Dakota  the  Legislature  has  submitted  to  vote  in  November  1904 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  changing  the  name  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum,  to  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  North  Dakota 
['03  p.295]. 

The  New  York  Legislature  believing  that  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  should  be  held  paramount  to  financial  con- 
siderations reduced  the  period  of  residence  necessary  to  be  eligible 
to  appointment  as  state  pupil  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  from  three  years  to  one  year  ['03  ch.62]. 

Blind.  The  appointment  of  commissioners  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the'adult  blind  was  authorized  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  [Mobs.  '03  ch.74 ;  N.  Y.  '03  ch.576].  Those  interested  in 
this  movement  hope  it  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  indus- 
trial training  and  occupation  for  the  adult  blind.  In  Connecticut 
the  Legislature  provided  that  trade  implements  shall  be  furnished 
to  all  adult  blind  persons,  legal  residents,  having  received  indus- 
ti'ial  training  in  any  state  institution  ['03  ch.62].  These  were 
formerly  given  only  to  those  having  completed  a  three  year  course 
of  study.  A  pension  of  ?150  a  year  was  provided  for  adult  blind 
persons  in  Illinois  with  income  not  to  exceed  f250  a  year  ['03  p. 
138].  Tennessee  made  an  appropriation  of  15000  for  the  King's 
Daughters  Home  for  Blind  Girls  conditioned  on  the  donation  of 
a  site. 


DEPENDENT,  NEGLECTED  AND  DELENQUENT 
CHILDREN! 

WALTER  S.  UFFORD  PH.  D.  GENERAL  SECRfrrART  ASSOCLATION  FQi 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  CONDITION  OF  POOR  AND  CHARITT  OSGANIZATIOX 
SOCIETY  OF  BALTIMORE 

From  a  review  of  the  following  legislation  respecting  the  care 
and  treatment  of  dependent,  n^lected  and  delinquent  children 
certain  tendencies  appear  to  be  well  defined.  The  chief  of  these 
is  the  rapid  and  wide  extension  of  javenile  coarts  and  probation 
officers  for  children.  In  many  of  the  commonwealths  this  class 
of  legislation  has  been  a  matter  of  gradual  adoption*  having  been 
first  applied  to  the  larger  cities  or  counties  of  the  state. 

The  probation  system,  including  the  two  features  of  juvenile 
courts  and  accredited  probation  officers  now  finds*  its  expression 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  in  at  least  13  of  our  common  wealths. 
Where  most  nearly  perfected  the  system  provides  for  detaining 
children  awaiting  examination  apart  from  criminals,  for  trials  in 
separate  or  speciallyprovided  courts  and  parole  on  probation  under 
the  8U[H»rvision  of  discreet  and  duly  accredited  persons.  Further- 
more, as  in  Colorado,  parents  or  other  guardians  are  held  responsi- 
ble for  acts  contributory  to  the  delinquency  of  the  child.  The 
sysifMu  where  most  fully  developed  carries  with  it  commitment  of 
cliilclrcii  found  to  Ik?  incorrigible  to  reform  schools  where  they 
may  nM-civc  industrial  and  manual  training,  instead  of  confine- 
ment in  jails  and  penitentiaries. 

('alifornifL  *'An  act  defining  and  providing  for  the  control, 
protection  and  treatment  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children" 
was  adopted  by  (^ilifornia  ['03  ch.43].  This  act  is  similar  to  the 
general  srlieme  of  le<;islation  for  child  jn'otection  as  illustrated  in 
the  earlier  statute  of  Illinois.  The  definition  of  "dependent 
child  "  includes  what  is  elsewhere  commonly  embraced  under  the 
definiti(m  of  nej^hn  t.  A  "  delin<nient  child''  is  any  child  under 
IG  who  violates  any  law  of  the  state  or  any  local  ordinance.  The 
commitment  of  a  child  under  12  years  of  age  to  a  jail,  prison  or 

^SVe  also  (iovfriu>rs  M«»ssnj:os  ami  ^^ulnlllary  <>f  Lc^'islation,  371,  2472. 
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police  station  is  forbidden.  The  Superior  Court  may  appoint  a 
board  to  investigate  societies,  associations  and  corporations 
receiving  children  under  the  act,  said  board  to  report  to  the  court 
from  time  to  time.  The  last  section  of  the  statute,  following  the 
example  of  earlier  legislation  in  other  states,  provides  for  a 
liberal  construction  of  the  act,  "  that  the  care,  custody  and  dis- 
cipline of  a  child  shall  approximate  as  nearly  as  may  be  that 
which  should  be  given  by  its  parents,  and  in  all  cases  where  it 
can  be  properly  done,  the  child  be  placed  in  an  approved  family 
home,  with  people  of  the  same  religious  belief,  and  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  by  legal  adoption  or  otherwise." 

Colorado.  Chapter  85  creates  a  juvenile  court  with  probation 
officers  for  delinquent  children.  The  definition  of  delinquency  is 
sufficiently  broad  to  cover  many  instances  of  neglect.  Probation 
officers  to  be  compensated  from  the  public  treasury  are  provided 
for  at  salaries  in  the  larger  counties  ranging  from  |1200  to  |1500. 
**A11  institutions  or  associations  receiving  children  under  this  act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  visitation,  inspection  and  supervision 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  as  are  public 
charitable  institutions  of  this  state."  Regular  reports  are 
required.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is  declared  in  part  to  be  "  that 
as  far  as  practicable  any  delinquent  child  shall  be  treated,  not  as 
a  criminal,  but  as  misdirected  and  misguided,  and  needing  aid, 
encouragement,  help  and  assistance."  "An  act  to  confer  original 
jurisdiction  upon  county  courts  in  all  criminal  cases  against 
minors"  ['03  ch.86]  provides  that  *^all  minors  found  guilty  in 
the  County  Court  of  any  violation  of  any  law  of  this  state,  or  of 
any  crime,  may  be  subjected  by  such  court  to  any  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  probation  system  provided  for  in  cases  of 
delinquent  children  by  the  statute  of  this  state."  Under  the 
statute  execution  of  sentence  may  be  stayed  in  the  case  of  any 
minor  above  the  age  of  IG,  provided  the  good  behavior  and  satis- 
factory conduct  of  such  mibor  meet  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  court.  Colorado  has  gone  further  than  other  states  in  carry- 
ing out  the  principle  of  the  probation  system  by  the  passage  of 
"  an  act  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  persons  responsible  for 
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or  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  children  "  ['03  ch.94].  Any 
person  "  responsible  for,  or  by  any  act  encouraging,  causing  or 
contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  such  child,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  trial  and  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  f 1000  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  court  may  impose  conditions  upon  any  per- 
son found  guilty  under  this  act,  and  so  long  as  such  persons  shall 
comply  therewith  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  the  sentence 
imposed  may  be  suspended."  The  fees  for  district  attorneys  in 
cases  against  juvenile  delinquents  are  closely  defined  ['03  ch.l08]. 
Delinquent  children  charged  with  the  same  offense  are  to  be 
joined  in  one  information.  Furthermore,  Colorado  ['03  ch.l64] 
extends  the  definition  of  juvenile  disorderly  persons  to  include 
habiuial  truants  from  8  to  16  instead  of  8  to  14  as  formerly,  and 
lo  ihost»  wandering  about  the  streets  at  night.  Certain  exceptions 
made  in  favor  of  children  over  14  years  of  age.  Complaints 
may  l>e  pi*eferred  by  any  school  teacher  or  any  reputable  person 
aiul  coumiitments  may  be  to  a  reformatory  till  majority,  instead 
of  as  formerly  to  16  years  of  age. 

Indiana,    Chapter  237  provides  that  in  counties  containing  a 
v      of  UHKOOO  there  shall  be  a  special  court  to  be  known  as  the 
.hi>ouilo  i\nirt  having  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  relating  to  chil- 
vhvn,  iuv'luding  juvenile  delinquents,  truants,  children  petitioned 
lor  t\>  iHKU'ds  of  children's  guardians  and  all  other  cases  where  the 
^unIvhIv  or  legal  punishment  of  children  is  in  question,  but  said 
.x»mi  xhall  not  have  probate  jurisdiction.    The  judge  of  the 
i«:\^'Milo  i\»ui*t  shall  be  elected  by  voters  of  the  county  and  shall 
■wvi^o  .1  Nalary  of  ^2500.    In  counties  that  do  not  contain  a  city 
o:  iooa^OO  iho  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  shall  be  the  judge  oC 
\[w  .hi\ciiilo  Court.    All  trials  of  children  affected  by  the  act  are- 
U)      hc\\l  wi  v'hambors  or  the  Juvenile  Court  room.  Probation 
»»llucis*  .uv  lo  iv^KU't  their  disposition  of  children  to  the  judge  of 
ihc  tuvciiilc  Court  and  also  to  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  and 
m^i^.;^  cvuscU  l>>  iti^*  K'Knwt  are  to  visit  every  child  in  their  care 
u  lvu«*l  iwicc  u  >ei*r.    All  institutions  in  the  state  devoted  to  the 
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care  of  dependent,  neglected  and  orphan  children  whether  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  funds  or  receiving  no  public 
eud,  shall  be  visited  and  inspected  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities 
and  all  associations  of  this  class  seeking  incorporation  require  the 
approval  of  said  board. 

Michigan.  Chapter  221  provides  that  in  case  of  children  sen- 
tence may  be  suspended  and  the  child  placed  on  probation  in 
charge  of  county  agent  or  some  discreet  person  receiving  no 
salary  from  the  public  treasury. 

Minnesota.  Chapter  387  requires  the  isolation  of  juveniles 
charged  with  crime  apart  from  adults  so  charged,  and  also  isola- 
tion at  their  trial  from  idle  public  gaze.  The  act  applies  to  cities 
of  50,000  inhabitants.  No  child  under  14  is  to  be  committed  to  a 
jail  or  police  station  pending  trial,  and  at  the  hearing  of  minors 
onder  16  charged  with  crime  the  courtroom  shall  be  cleared. 

Missouri.  An  act  ['03  p.213]  extends  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
probation  system  to  counties  of  150,000  (formerly  cities  of 
350,000).  The  court  in  place  of  the  Board  of  Charities  as 
formerly  shall  appoint  a  probation  officer  at  a  salary  of  >|1000. 
No  child  under  16  is  to  be  detained  in  jail  or  police  station.  Insti- 
tutions receiving  children  are  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Charities. 
This  statute  repeals  the  act  of  Mar.  26,  1901  entitled  "an  act 
to  establish  a  probation  system  for  juvenile  delinquents  in  certain 
cities." 

New  Jersey.  Chapter  219  establishes  a  court  for  the  trial  of 
juvenile  oflfenders  and  defines  its  duties  and  powers.  The  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  each  county  "  shall  constitute  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  oflfenders  in  and  for  such  county." 
The  statute  contains  the  usual  provisions  for  committing  juvenile 
delinquents  to  institutional  care  or  for  suspending  sentence  and 
placing  the  offender  under  the  8uper\usion  of  a  probation  officer. 

Xeio  York.  Chapter  331  requires  that  "  all  cases  involving  the 
commitment  or  trial  of  children  actually  or  apparently  under  the 
age  of  16  years,  for  any  violation  of  law,  in  any  court  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  such  court,  at  suitable  times  to  be  desig- 
nated therefor  by  it,  separate  and  apart  from  the  trial  of  other 
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ervision  for  associations  and  instirations  caring  for  depend- 
y  neglected  and  delinquent  children.   In  some  states  this  so- 
vision  is  exercised  by  state  boards  of  charities  or  boards  of 
itrol;  in  others,  as  in  New  Jersey,  hj  a  board  of  children's 
irdians.   In  several  states  coontr  visitors  or  county  boards 
?reise  the  duties  of  visitation  and  inspection.   Annual  reports 
>m  these  associations  or  institutions  to  the  sufiervising  bodies 
e  generally  required.    In  several  of  the  statutes  establishing 
ildren's  courts  with  probation  officers,  state  supervision  of  chil- 
en's  associations  and  institutions  is  also  provided.  Pennsyl- 
nia  ["03  ch.7]  provides  for  boards  of  visitation  for  children's 
stitutions  in  each  county  to  consist  of  six  or  more  citizens  serv- 
g  without  coni][>ensation  who  are  to  visit  at  least  annually  all 
stitutions,  so(*ieties  and  associations  caring  for  dependent,  neg- 
ated and  delinquent  children.   At  least  two  of  the  members  of 
e  board  are  to  visit  together  and  make  a  joint  report.   An  an- 
lal  report  to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  is  required  and  com- 
msation  for  actual  necessary  expenses  allowed.  Moreover  Penn- 
Ivania  ['03  ch.l2]  provides  V  that  the  institutions,  associations, 
id  societies,  into  whose  care  the  custody  of  delinquent,  neglected 
'  deiiendent  childi-en  may  be  committed  by  order  of  the  courts  of 
lis  commonwealth,  shall  be  subjeit  to  the  same  visitation,  inspec- 
ons,  and  suin^rvision  of  the  Hoard  of  I^iblic  Charities  as  the  pub- 
2  charitable  institutions  of  this  state.-'    ReiK)rts  from  all  such 
'ganizations  are  refjuired  including  statistics  of  population  and 
?tailed  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements.    Stringent  reg- 
ations  regarding  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  have 
?en  adopted  in  many  states.    California  ['03  ch.239]  makes  it  a 
isdemeanor  to  maintain  an  asylum  for  children  without  license 
oni  the  county  board  of  health  or  health  officers  and  provides 
>r  the  inspection  of  this  class  of  institutions.    Wisconsin  ['03 
l161]  requires  of  all  persons  or  cori)orations  maintaining  insti- 
itions  for  infant  children,  such  as  maternity  homes  or  lying-in 
Dspitals  or  so  called  baby  farms,  that  before  I'eceiving  inmates  a 
jport  in  writing  shall  be  made  to  the  health  authorities  and  all 
ich  institutions  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection.   Arrival  and 
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removal  of  children  and  births  are  to  be  reported  wTthiaUynoitkB. , 
Utah  ['03  cIlI^I]  places  on  boards  of  cosntj  coiiuiusnoiimteW^ 
dntr  of  visitation,  inspection  and  supervision  of  societies  or  tfft'Y^^^ 
ciations  for  the  protection  and  care  of  childreiL.   A  sectKm  ot  4l  VLfr ' 
law  also  opens  the  way  for  the  appointment  of  probation  oikn 
to  represent  the  interests  of  children  at  court  hearings. 

Care  of  defeetive  duldrea.   Current  legislation  gives  incressni  V 
attention  to  the  care  of  crippled,  deformed  or  otha-wiae  defectin  V 
children.   Connecticnt  ['03  ch.51]  adopted  ^  an  act  relating  to  ■ 
the  commitment  and  support  of  poor  children  of  sound  mind  who  1 
are  cripples  or  who  are  aflUcted  with  any  noncontagious  incnrabk  1 
disease ''  to  the  home  for  incurables  maintained  by  the  Connecti-  | 
cut  Children's  Aid  Society.   The  rate  of  f2.50  a  weA  for  the  care  ' 
of  such  children  is  named.    Massachusetts  ['03  r.96]  directs  the 
State  Board  of  Charity    to  make  as  practical  an  investigation  as 
possible  as  to  the  number  of  crippled  and  deformed  persons  in  the 
commonwealth  under  21  years  of  age  who  are  not  able  to  attend 
the  public  schools  by  reason  of  their  physical  deformity."  The 
board  is  to  report  to  the  next  liCgislature.  Ohio  ['03  p.l9]  adopted 
"  an  aot  to  f)rovide  a  state  commission  to  report  on  feasibility  and 
doHlnibility  of  the  state's  caring  for,  treating  and  educating 
crififiled  and  deformed  children."  The  commission  is  to  consist  of 
five  members  who  are  to  report  to  the  governor  not  later  than  Dec. 
1 , 100:j.  ?1000  is  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 
Rhode  Island  [^03  ch.l048]  increased  the  annual  appropriation  for 
the  education  of  defective  children. 

Curfew  law.  Utah  ['03  ch.89]  forbids  the  presence  of  children 
under  11  years  of  ap;e  on  the  street  after  9  o'clock  at  night  unless 
accompanied  by  le^al  p^uardians,  or  in  performance  of  an  errand 
at  the  behest  of  such  guardians,  or  their  employment  makes  it 
n(M*(^Hiu*y.  (Children  arrested  under  the  act  before  being  placed  in 
confinement  are  to  be  taken  home  to  ascertain  the  parents'  wishes. 
It  is  made  the  duty  of  public  authorities  to  arrange  for  some 
proper  curfew  signal. 

Importation  of  dependent  children.  North  Dakota  ['03  ch.79] 
and  South  Dakota  ['03  ch.89]  follow  the  example  of  other  com- 
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^''^Wealths  in  adopting  acts  regulating  the  importation  of  de- 
^flent  children. 

^ftnimc.  Many  states  made  further  provision  for  caring  for  and 
fotecting  children  either  through  original  statutes  or  amend- 
lentB  to  existing  laws,  the  whole  tendency  of  legislation  as  be- 
>re  indicated  being  to  increase  the  responsibility  of  legal  guardi- 
ts  in  the  first  instance,  and  where  such  responsibility  breaks 
wn  to  provide  for  the  exercise  of  state  protection  with  the  pur- 
se as  expressed  in  certain  of  the  probation  laws  already  quoted 
it  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children  may  receive  the 
lefit  of  training  under  conditions  akin  to  normal  family  life. 
»V)r  delinquent  and  incorrigible  children  subject  to  institutional 
>ervision  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  provide  more  thorough 
isification  including  training  and  treatment  adapted  to  the  in- 
idnal  needs  of  «uch  children. 
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THE  INSANE 

T.  E.  MCGARR^  SECRETARY  NEW  YORK  STATE  COMMISSION  IN  LUNACY 

General.  California  ['03  ch.364]  revises  its  legislation  relating 
to  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy.  The  commission  is  to  consist 
of  five  members :  the  general  superintendent  of  tlie  state  hospitals, 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  three  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  The  general  superintendent  of 
state  hospitals  receives  |4000  a  year  and  expenses ;  he  is  required 
to  visit  each  state  hospital  twice  a  year,  making  a  comprehensive 
examination  of  wards,  grounds  and  buildings  generally.  Each 
hospital  is  to  retain  its  board  of  five  managers  or  trustees,  holding 
oflSce  for  four  years,  excepting  the  first  api)ointees  whose  terms  of 
office  vary  from  two  to  four  years.  The  commitment,  admission 
and  treatment  of  patients  is  to  be  carefully  inspected  by  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy.  Careful  pi-ovision  is  made  as  to  the 
licensing  and  inspection  of  private  institutions  for  the  insane  by 
the  commission  and  penalties  are  prescribed  for  violation  of  this 
section. 

Governor  Pardee  commends  the  commission  for  its  wise  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  administration  formerly  vested  in  local 
boards  of  trustees,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  unifying  the 
system,  stimulating  impi-ovement  and  equalizing  conditions.  He 
also  recommends  separating  the  criminal  insane  and  those  insane 
criminals  who  are  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  and  other  infectious 
diseases.  Referring  to  the  management  of  state  institutions  for 
the  insane  he  says  "Appointments  and  removals  for  political  rea- 
sons should  under  no  circumstances  be  made." 
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Michigan  ['03  ch.217]  revises  and  consolidates  the  laws  relating 
to  the  insane  and  the  care  and  management  of  asylums.  The 
management  of  hospitals  is  vested  as  formerly  in  boards  of  trus- 
tees. These  boards  meet  jointly  twice  a  year  at  the  different 
asylums  and  have  power  to  transfer,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  medical  superintendents,  patients  from  one  asylum  to 
another.  The  admirable  provision  of  §36,  namely,  "  after  suflS- 
cient  room  shall  have  been  provided  in  the  asylums  for  all  public 
patients  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  county  superintendents  of  the 
poor  or  any  other  authority  to  confine  any  insane  person  in  the 
county  almshouses  "  is  noticeable  in  the  revision ;  also  the  separat- 
ing of  the  criminal  insane  from  the  ordinary  insane,  the  former 
class  being  sent  to  the  special  asylum  for  criminals  at  Ionia.  The 
rate  to  be  charged  for  maintenance  of  all  patients  is  fixed  annually 
by  the  joint  boards  of  trustees. 

In  New  York  an  act  ['03ch.221]  provides  that  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy  may  appoint  a  well  educated  and  ex- 
perienced alienist  as  medical  inspector  of  institutions  for  the 
insane,  at  a  salary  of  f3500  and  expenses.  He  must  inspect  care- 
fully the  several  state  hospitals  including  the  institutions  for  the 
criminal  insane  and  the  private  licensed  institutions  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission.  He  must  also  make  an  examina- 
tion of  the  i>atients  confined  in  the  state  hospitals,  sjjecially  those 
admitted  since  liis  former  visit,  giving  them  a  suitable  opportunity 
to  converse  witli  him  apart  from  the  institution  officers  and 
attendants. 

Governor  Odell  commends  in  his  message  the  work  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1902,  in  centralizing  the  management  of  the  state  hos- 
pitals in  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  and  points  out  the 
various  advantages  resultant  therefrom,  particularly  the  fixing  of 
responsibility  for  administration  in  that  body. 

Virginia  ['0;{  ch.l30]  empowers  the  boards  of  trustees  to  appoint 
every  four  years  a  superintendent  for  each  hospital ;  the  only  quali- 
fication prescril)ed  is  that  he  be  a  skilled  physician."  The 
board  may  also  appoint  the  members  of  the  medical  staff  and  pre- 
scribe their  compensation.   The  salaries  of  superintendents  range 
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from  flSOO  to  |2500,  and  where  they  occupy  buildings  on  the 
grounds  or  belonging  to  the  respective  institutions  they  shall  pay 
therefor  such  rental  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  trustees.  The 
commissioner  of  state  hospitals,  appointed  by  the  governor,  serves 
for  four  years.  He  is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  general  commit- 
tee of  the  special  boards  of  directors,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
proper  disbursement  of  all  moneys  appropriated  or  received  from 
any  source  for  the  maintenance  of  such  hospitals.  He  must  be  a 
skilled  accountant  and  shall  prepare  an  approved  system  of  keep- 
ing records.  He  inspects  the  hospitals  in  all  departments  and 
reports  annually  to  the  governor.  He  receives  a  salary  of  f 2000 
and  1500  for  expenses. 

Asylums.  State  or  county  care  of  insane.  Arizona  ['03  ch.79]  pro- 
vides that  the  Territorial  Board  of  Ck)ntrol  shall  arrange  for  the 
semiannual  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  Territorial  Asylum,  con- 
tracts to  be  given  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  collecting  the  cost  of  maintaining  persons  in  the 
asylum  from  the  patient's  estate  or  that  of  legally  liable  relatives. 
It  is  further  provided  that  every  discharged  patient  shall  on  leav- 
ing the  asylum  "  have  returned  everything  of  value  taken  from 
him  or  her  when  entering  the  asylum  and  likewise  all  money  that 
they  have  received  and  not  disposed  of  for  his  or  her  benefit  and  all 
such  other  various  sums  as  may  be  earned  by  him  or  her  or  from 
gifts  or  otherwise  from  any  source." 

Another  act  ['03  ch.l3]  changes  the  title  of  the  Territorial 
Insane  Asylum  to  Territorial  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

Governor  Yates  of  Illinois  states  that  2986  insane  persons 
remain  in  the  county  almshouses  of  Illinois.  In  many  of 
these  institutions  no  special  provision  is  made  for  their  separation 
from  sane  inmates  and  in  a  large  majority  of  the  counties  no 
special  attendants  are  employed  to  look  after  them.  He  strongly 
recommends  careful  consideration  of  the  question  of  state  care 
for  the  incurable  or  chronic  insane. 

Indiana  ['03  ch.84]  authorizes  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the 
several  hospitals  for  the  insane  to  fix  with  the  consent  of  the 
governor  the  amount  of  compensation  of  the  several  superin- 
tendents. I 
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Massachusetts  ['03  ch.400]  provides  that  if  in  the  judgment  of 
the  State  Board  of  Insanity  it  is  expedient  so  to  do,  an  agpeemeat 
may  be  made  with  the  proper  authorities  of  any  city  or  tovn  t# 
place  insane  persons  of  the  chronic  and  quiet  class  in  the  almi- 
house  of  such  city  or  town  under  the  care  of  the  proper  local 
authorities.  The  rate  to  be  paid  for  maintenance  shall  not  exceed 
f 2.80  a  week  for  each  person. 

Governor  Bales  of  Massachusetts  in  referring  to  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  state  institutions  states  that  there  are  1800  beds  in  halls 
and  corridors  not  designed  for  that  purpose. 

Missouri  changes  the  nomenclature  of  the  institutions  located 
near  Fulton,  St  Joseph,  Nevada  and  Farmington,  to  State  Hos- 
pital No.  1,  State  Hospital  No.  2,  State  Hospital  No.  3,  and  State 
Hospital  No.  4  respectively. 

The  most  advanced  legislation  enacted  during  1903  was  thato! 
New  Hampshire  [ch.61].    This  in  effect  provides  that  after  Jan. 
1,  IDOD,  the  state  shall  have  the  care,  control  and  treatment  of  all 
insane  i)orsons  now  cai-ed  for  in  the  various  county  almshouses, 
and  that  no  county  shall  after  1903  establish  any  ai^iylum  or  other 
additional  structni*e  for  the  care  of  the  insane.    Further,  that 
aft(M'  tlio  i>assago  of  this  act  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  may  order 
the  removal  from  almshouses  to  the  State  Hospital  of  all  persons 
who  may  Ik>  approi)riate  for  remedial  treatment  therein;  such 
persons  to  be  snj sported  at  the  expense  of  the  state.    The  act 
further  provides  that  after  Jan.  1,  1905,  the  state  board  shall  as 
raj)i(lly  as  aceommodations  are  j)i\)videil  make  transfers  of  the 
most  suitable  cases  from  almshouses  to  state  hospitals,  such  trans- 
fers to  b(»  made  i)ro  rata  to  the  i)opnlation  of  the  several  counties. 

Gov(M'nor  Ayeock  of  North  Carolina  refers  to  the  desirability  of 
dividing  defiMtives  into  five  classes:  first,  the  recent  and  sup- 
posedly curable;  second,  the  chronic  and  dangerous;  third,  the 
ejuleptic;  fourth,  the  chronic  and  apparently  harmless;  fifth,  the 
chronic  and  helj)less.  North  Carolina's  chief  problem  is  with  the 
car<»  of  (he  chronic  and  apparently  harmless.  The  governor  states 
that  the  care  of  this  class  might  l>est  be  intrusted  to  the  counties 

If  any  are  to  be  sent  there."    "  The  state  has  assumed  the  care 
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of  the  first  and  second  classes  but  not  fully."  He  states  that  the 
dangerous  insane  are  under  the  management  of  the  penitentiary, 
which  he  considers  highly  objectionable. 

Utah  ['03  ch.ll5]  changes  the  title  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum 
to  the  State  Mental  Hospital.  This  institution  is  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Insanity  consisting  of  the  governor,  state 
treasurer  and  state  auditor.  The  board  may  appoint  a  medical 
superintendent  whose  qualifications  appear  to  be  that  he  shall  be 
a  "  well  educated,  experienced  physician,  a  graduate  in  medicine 
and  shall  have  practised  his  profession  at  least  five  years  from 
the  date  of  his  diploma." 

Governor  Wells  recommends  that  a  board  of  alienists  be  ci'eated, 
and  a  detention  or  receiving  station  be  established  for  receiving 
emergency  or  doubtful  cases  "  pending  examination,  investigation 
and  testing." 

Washington  ['03  ch.llO]  empowers  the  superintendents  of 
asylums  for  the  insane  to  accept  donations  for  assisting  or  sup- 
porting such  asylums. 

New  construction.  Governor  Orman  of  Colorado  states  that 
there  are  over  800  insane  pei'sons  no(\v  scinttered  over  the  state 
who  are  kept  in  jails,  almshouses  and  county  hospitals.  He 
recommends  tlie  c*onstruction  of  a  new  asylum  remote  from  any 
city,  this  to  be  designed  8i>ecially  for  the  cui*able  insane. 

Connecticut  ['03  eh. 179]  establishes  a  state  hospital  to  be 
known  as  the  Norwich  Hospital  for  the  Insiine  and  provides  that 
the  town  of  Norwich  shall  donate  land  for  said  hospital.  The  new 
hospital  is  to  be  under  the  charge  of  12  trustees  who  may  appoint 
a  superintendent  whose  qualifications  are  simply  those  of  "  a 
competent  physician."  The  trustees  may  also  appoint  a  trexisurer. 
The  price  for  maintaining  any  pauper  or  indigent  i)erson  shall  not 
exceed  $3.50  a  week.  :pi00,000  is  appropriated  for  the  (erection  of 
the  institution. 

The  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  of  New  York  [-03  ch.r)41]  is 
given  authority  to  select  a  site  and  prepare  plans  for  a  n(»w  state 
hospital  for  the  insane  in  the  northeastern  i>art  of  the  state. 
^0,000  is  appropriated  for  purchasing  the  land  and  preparing 
necessary  plans. 
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Governor  Ferguson  of  Oklahoma  referred  in  his  message  to  a 
contract  with  the  Oklahoma  Sanitarium  Co.  which  obligates  tie  | 
territory  to  pay  f200  a  year  for  the  care  of  each  inmate  main- 
tained by  that  company,  and  the  Legislature  ['03  ch.l6]  provided 
for  establishing  the  Oklahoma  Hospital  for  the  Insane  on  Fort 
Supply  Military  Beservation.  The  management  is  vested  m  t 
board  of  trustees  consisting  of  the  governor  as  ex  officio  chairman 
and  "  two  other  suitable  persons  of  different  political  affiliations" 
The  board  employs  all  physicians  and  stewards  deemed  necessary 
and  may  remove  any  officer  or  employee.  The  superintendait 
must  be  "  some  suitable  person  who  must  have  practised  for  fiw 
years  as  a  specialist  on  diseases  of  the  human  mind."  He  receives 
a  salary  of  |2000  and  maintenance.  In  addition  to  the  trustees 
a  board  of  examiners  of  the  hospital  is  appointed  to  visit  the 
institution  quarterly  and  to  make  careful  inspection  of  the  inter- 
nal conditions.  Such  examiners  report  to  the  board  of  trustees. 
Further  legislation  concerning  this  matter  shows  that  the  United 
States  has  by  an  act  of  Congress  donated  the  use  of  the  Fort 
Supply  Military  Reservation  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
asylum  for  the  insane  thereon. 

Support.  Right  of  admission.  Ck)nnecticut  ['03  ch.188]  pro- 
vides that  any  person  committed  as  indigent  to  a  state  hospital 
if  possessed  of  no  means  himself  and  there  is  no  person  legally  lia- 
ble for  his  support  who  possesses  sufficient  means  to  pay  therefor, 
shall  be  maintained  partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  the  town  in 
which  he  resided  at  the  time  of  commitment. 

Governor  VanSant  of  Minnesota  repeats  a  recommendation  con- 
tained in  his  message  of  1901,  that  each  county  in  the  state  be 
required  to  pay  $1.50  a  week  for  each  patient  committed,  for  the 
purpose  of  ])artially  defraying  the  expense  of  care  and  mainte- 
nance. Jle  states  that  this  would  tend  to  the  exercise  of  greater 
caution  in  making  commitments  and  that  mildly  insane  patients 
might  in  consequence  be  retained  at  home. 

North  Dakota  ['03  ch.105]  provides  that  at  each  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  state  hospital  the  sufficiency  of 
the  estate  of  each  patient  admitted  shall  be  passed  on  in  order  to 
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,  determine  whether  it  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  board  and 
treatment.  This  action  is  supplemented  by  that  of  the  county 
commissioners  of  insanity.  This  statute  also  provides  that  the 
North  Dakota  Hospital  may  receive  residents  of  other  states  or 
territories  on  payment  of  the  first  cost  of  board  and  treatment  so 
long  as  this  does  not  result  in  the  exclusion  of  any  resident  of  the 
state.  Provision  is  made  for  collecting  from  legally  liable  rela- 
tives the  cost  of  maintaining  persons  committed  tQ  the  hospital. 
Chapter  106  prescribes  the  form  of  inquiry  to  be  used  by  county 
commissioners  as  to  the  estate  of  patients  or  that  of  legally  liable 
relatives.  As  to  nonresidents  it  is  further  provided  by  chapter 
107  that  nonresident  insane  paupers  shall  if  possible  be  sent  to 
the  place  where  they  have  a  residence. 

Governor  Chamberlain  of  Oregon  recommends  that  provision 
be  made  to  compel  the  near  relatives  of  insane  persons  confined  in 
an  asylum  to  contribute  toward  their  support  when  financially 
able  to  do  so.  He  also  believes  that  the  transportation  of  the 
insane  from  their  homes  to  the  asylum  should  be  intrusted  to  the 
asylum  authorities.  The  Legislature  passed  an  act  ['03  p.ll8] 
requiring  the  county  judge  on  the  commitment  of  every  insane 
person  to  the  State  Asylum  to  determine  whether  the  insane  per- 
son or  his  legally  liable  relatives  are  able  to  pay  for  his  mainte- 
nance during  treatment.  The  rate  for  such  maintenance  is  fixed 
at  flO  a  month.  It  is  specially  provided  that  no  discrimination 
shall  be  made  between  paying  and  nonpaying  patients. 

Vermont  ['02  ch.57]  provides  that  in  the  event  of  the  estate  of 
an  insane  person  committed  to  a  state  hospital  being  insuflicient 
to  meet  the  hospital  charges  for  maintenance  and  a  like  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  legally  liable  relatives,  a  court  of  inquiry  before 
the  Probate  Court  of  the  district  may  order  such  person  to  be  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  at  state  expense. 

Inquest.  Commitment.  Florida  [-03  ch.l59]  enacts  a  novel 
statute  which  provides  that  in  addition  to  two  qualified  physicians 
certifying  to  the  insanity  of  a  citizen  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
his  commitment  to  a  hoei)ital,  "  one  intelligent  citizen  who  shall 
not  have  been  a  i)etitioner  in  the  case  "  shall  assist  in  the  deter- 
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mination  of  the  patient's  insanity — -these  three  to  conatitule  an 
•  examining  committee.  The  committee  must  also  determine 
whether  the  insanity  is  acute  or  chronic,  its  appej*ent  csause, 
the  hallucination^i,  if  any,  and  the  age  and  propensities  of  the 
subject.  The  insane  person  may  appeal  fwm  their  decision  to  the 
court. 

Illinois  ['03  p.245]  provides  that  inquests  in  lunacy  proceedings 
shall  be  by  jury  "  or  a  commission  of  two  licensed  physicians 
engaged  in  active  practice."  The  alternate  proposition  contained 
in  the  commitment  whereby  the  insane  i)erson's  status  may  be 
determined  by  a  commission  of  two  licensed  physicians* seems  to 
be  a  considerable  advance  on  the  original  statute  providing  that 
inquests  should  be  by  jui*y  alone.  It  is  noted  that  a  judge  shall 
preside  at  the  proceedings  however  and  the  presence  of  the  patient 
is  also  indispensable.  The  judge  may  require  all  persons  other 
than  the  })atient,  his  friends,  witnesses,  licensed  attorneys  and 
officers  of  the  court  to  withdraw  from  the  room  during  the  inquest. 

Maine  ['03  ch.l]  amends  the  procedure  relating  to  the  commit- 
ment of  the  insane.  The  alleged  insane  i>erson  must  have  at  least 
24  hours  notice  of  the  institution  of  de  lunatieo  proceedings  with 
the  further  notice  that  he  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
in  the  matter.  Provision  is  made  [M)3  ch.80]  that  if  the  municii)al 
officers  neglect  within  three  days  after  complaint  is  made  to  them 
to  examine  and  decide  any  case  of  insanity  in  their  town,  com- 
plaint may  be  made  to  a  justice  of  the  fieace  who  is  required  to 
inciuire  immediately  into  the  iiieutal  condition  of  the  patient. 

Minnesota  ['03  cli.lOO]  provides  that  no  so  called  harmless 
insane  person  ^'  who  can  not  be  benetited  by  hospital  treatment 
shall  1)0  conmiitted  to  any  hospital  for  the  insane  merely  because 
he  is  sutYering  from  idio<y,  epilepsy,  imbecility  or  the  infirmities 
of  old  age.''  Ilospital  superintendents  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Control  may  discharge  or  parole  any  inmate  capable  of 
caring  for  himself  or  who  can  be  cared  for  by  relatives  and  who  is 
not  dangerous  to  himself  or  the  community. 

New  York  ['03  cli.129]  provides  lhat  the  costs  of  any  commis- 
sion de  lunativo  shall  be  a  charge  on  the  county.    The  court  shall 


fix  the  cominntiM  of  comoussioiiers.  An  imporauit  provision 
is  enacted  di  J46]  to  tke  eSect  that  anj  insane  person  mar  be 
committed  and  detained  for  the  space  of  five  days  in  a  state  hos- 
pital on  the  certificate  of  two  qualified  exsuniner^  in  lunacy  lad- 
ing the  proceedings  to  obtain  judicial  approval  to  their  findings  of 
lunacy.   These  are  to  be  regarded  as  emergency  commitments. 

Xorth  Carolina  ['03  ch-329]  provides  that  the  hospitals  for  the 
insane  shall  become  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  charities. 
Inebriates  shall  not  be  confined  for  less  than  one  month  or  more 
than  six  months  in  a  private  hospital  or  home. 

Texas  ['03  ch.145]  provides  that  in  cases  of  suspected  ins;uuty 
the  coimty  judge  shall  issue  his  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  insane  person,  and  shall  fix  a  day  and  place  for  the  hearing 
and  determine  as  to  the  sanity.  The  place  shall  be  either  in  the 
courthouse  of  the  county  or  at  the  residence  of  the  |>erson  nanunl. 
The  officer  receiving  the  warrant  shall  take  into  his  custoily  the 
person  named  therein ;  and  when  the  warrant  is  issued  a  sunnnons 
shall  also  be  made  by  the  judge  for  a  jtiry  of  six  competent  jurors 
to  pass  on  the  question  of  insanity. 
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J.  C.  CARSON  M.D.  SUPERINTENDENT  SYRACUSE   STATE  INSTITUTIOS 
FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN 

From  a  general  perusal  of  the  messages  of  governors  of  states 
and  legislation  in  relation  to  the  epileptic  and  feeble-minded 
throughout  the  country  for  1903,  it  is  evident  that  questions  con- 
cerning them  are  gradually  receiving  wider  public  interest.  Legis- 
lation afifecting  one  or  both  of  these  classes  is  found  in  no  less 
than  12  different  states,  and  in  seven  attention  was  called  to 
various  needs  in  relation  to  these  classes  in  the  messages  of  gov- 
ernors. 

Oovemors  messages.  In  Indiana  the  governor  [8  Ja  '03  p.34] 
advised  earnest  consideration  for  the  epileptic  and  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  all  matters  perti- 
nent thereto  and  report  on  a  plan  making  provision  for  their 
welfare.  Interpreted,  this  means  a  preliminary  step  toward  the 
selection  of  a  site  for  an  institution  or  colony  and  probable  sepa- 
rate provision  by  the  state  for  the  epileptic  class. 

In  Michigan  the  governor  [8  Ja  '03  p.4,  5]  recommends  suitable 
legislation  toward  creating  an  institution  for  the  care  of  the 
epileptic.  He  advises  separating  epileptics  from  other  defective 
classes,  the  feeble-iiiinded  and  insane,  believing  that  the  contact 
of  one  class  with  another  is  injurious.  He  also  advises  purchas- 
ing a  large  tract  of  land  and  adopting  the  colony  system,  which 
he  coniiiieiids  as  having  proved  satisfactory  in  other  states  where 
it  has  been  tried. 

In  Utah  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  had 
been  i-ecoiniiieuded  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
With  this  i*ecommendation  the  governor  [13  Ja  '03  p.l4],  while 
reeogniziDg  the  humanity  of  the  purpK)se,  takes  issue  on  economic 
grounds.  He  advises  that,  instead  of  a  new  state  school  exclu- 
sively for  the  feeble-minded,  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  should  be  authorized  to  include  this  class.    Such  an 


iSee  also  Governors  Messages  and  Summary  of  Legislation,  2210. 
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arrangement  is  only  a  postponement  of  the  inevitable  and  has 
always  been  found  unsatisfactory  wherever  tried.  It  is  however 
a  project  not  to  be  altogether  condemned,  and  one  which  will 
eventually  lead  to  separate  institutional  care. 

Legislation.  In  Delaware  ['03  ch.370]  legislation  was  enacted 
f(HP  the  relief  of  the  idioftic  children  of  the  state.  In  this  state  no 
0ei>arate  provision  for  the  feeble-minded  has  yet  been  established. 
It  would  appear  as  if  certain  ones  of  this  class  were  being  pro- 
Tided  for  in  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.  The 
act  provides  authority  for  discharging  any  indigent  pupil,  pre- 
sumably idiotic,  who  has  received  all  possible  benefits  at  the 
school  and  the  delivery  of  such  child  to  any  person  in  the  state 
entitled  to  his  custody  and,  if  no  such  person  can  be  found,  to 
the  county  almshouse.  This  legislation  means  almshouse  care 
and  is,  we  believe,  unfortunate  but  is  perhaps  pardonable  in  a 
state  as  small  as  Delaware. 

In  Kansas  it  was  enacted  ['03  ch.484]  that  the  Parsons  State 
Hospital  "shall  be  devoted  to  securing  the  humane,  curative, 
scientific  and  economical  care  and  treatment  of  epileptics  and 
insane  epileptics  "  and  the  government  of  the  hospital  is  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Charities  and 
Correction.  This  board  is  required  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions necessary  for  admitting  epileptics,  both  sane  and  insane, 
to  the  hospital  and  respecting  their  treatment,  care,  education  and 
other  matters.  The  policy  of  placing  all  classes  of  epileptics  in 
one  institution  is  a  doubtful  one  and  the  effect  on  sane  or  simply 
feeble-minded  epileptics  from  contact  with  those  who  are  insane 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  prejudicial  to  their  interests.  The  generally 
accepted  opinion  is  that  it  is  much  better  to  provide  for  the  cus- 
tody of  insane  epileptics  in  hospitals  for  other  insane. 

Legislation  was  enacted  in  Montana  ['03  p.309]  making  aggre- 
gate appropriations  of  f 30,000  "  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of 
a  school  for  the  feeble-minded."  The  act  authorizes  the  expendi- 
ture of  f2000  for  the  purpose  in  1903  and  the  balance  in  1904. 
The  legislation  thus  effected  appears  to  be  the  first  in  that  state 
in  the  interests  of  the  feeble-minded. 
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lu  Xorth  Dakota  a  constitutional  provision  requires  that 
feeble-minded  jiersons  shall  be  cared  for  at  the  Northern  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Jamestown.   In         the  Ix-^slature  [lasiied  a 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  with  a  puriH>ee  of  locating 
an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Grafton.    This  resolution 
was  repassed  by  the  Legislature  of  lf*<i3  and  will  be  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  i>eople  in  Novemlier  IJMU.   Presupposing:  its  repas- 
sage  and  subsequent  approval  by  the  jieople  the  Legislature  of 
1901  passed  an  act  ['01  ch.3G]  authorizing  the  governor  to  ap[M>int 
a  board  of  trustees  to  procure  plans  etc.  for  the  proposed  institu- 
tion.   This  act  was  repealed  by  *03  ch.lOS  which  is  an  "  act  to 
establish  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  and  to  jirovide  for 
its  support  and  management.-'    Section  1  locates  the  institution 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Grafton  and  designates  it  as  "  The  Institu- 
ti<m  for  Feel>le-Minded.'' .  Sections  2  to  5  proWde  for  the  ai»i)oint- 
ment  of  a  board  of  trustees,  regulate  their  terms  of  office,  i»re- 
scribe  their  duties  and  emiwwer  them  to  appoint  a  sui)erintendent 
who  shall  bo  a  physician  skilled  in  the  cai-e  of  the  feeble-miudtMi. 
He<ti(m   0  provides  for  admitting  all   feeble-minded  persons 
residing  in  Iho  state,  of  suitable  age.  callable  of  receiving  instnu- 
tion.  wlios(»  d<»f(M'is  prevent  their  admission  to  the  public  schools. 
It  also  giv(*s  authority  for  admitting  idiotic  and  epilepti<*  persons 
and  niak(*s  the  institution  one  of  a  mixed  character,  i.  e.  Iwth 
iHliicat ional  and  custodial,  and  it  would  seem  for  both  classic, 
the  idiotic  and  cpih'ptic.    Further  sections  of  the  act  pivscriln* 
the  duties  of  tlu*  ollicers  of  the  institution  and  regulate  matters 
pertaining  to  tlu^  support  of  j)upils  and  inmates,  which  are  not 
materially  dill'erent  from  corresponding  laws  governing  institu- 
tions of  the  same*  mixed  character  in  other  states. 

rennsylvania  has  already  ])rovid(Hl  two  large  well  e<iuip[»e<l 
institutions  for  both  tin*  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  classes,  one 
at  lOhvyn  an<l  tlu*  other  at  Polk,  on  the  mixed  educational,  indus- 
trial and  custodial  plan.  A  third  institution  on  the  same  plan, 
to  1m»  called  the  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded  and  Epi- 
leptic of  lOastern  Tennsylvania  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature 
of  I  cli.  1L*1  ].  StH'tions  1  to  5  provide  for  the  a]>pointment  of  a 
commission,  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  institution,  the  approval 
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of  the  site  and  cost  by  the  governor  and  of  the  plans  by  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  and  the  appointment  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  construction.  Section  6  appropriates  f 50,000  for  pur- 
chasing the  land,  preparing  plans,  and  beginning  the  erection  of 
the  buildings.  Section  7  requires  that  the  buildings  shall  be 
constructed  in  two  groups,  one  for  the  educational  and  industrial 
departments,  and  the  other  for  the  custodial  or  asylum  depart- 
ments with  subdivisions  for  classification,  on  a  scale  to  accommo- 
date not  less  than  500  inmates,  all  to  be  on  a  plan  for  easy  and 
natural  additions.  Section  9  provides  that  after  the  buildings 
are  completed  the  commissioners  shall  surrender  their  trust  to  a 
board  of  trustees  to  consist  of  nine  members  serving  without  com- 
pensation, appointed  by  the  governor.  Section  10  defines  as  the 
purpose  of  the  institution,  "  the  reception,  detention,  care  and 
training  of  epileptics,  idiotic,  and  feeble-minded  persons  of  both 
sexes,"  and  requires  that  the  buildings  shall  be  so  planned  that 
provision  shall  be  made  for  separately  classifying  the  inmates  into 
groups  embraced  under  the  terms  "  epileptics,"  "  idiotic  "  and  "  im- 
becile "  or  "  feeble-minded."  It  further  specifically  determines  that 
agricultural  training  shall  be  the  primary  educational  feature. 
Sections  11  to  17  relate  to  admissions  and  authorize  the  board  of 
trustees  to  receive  feeble-minded  children  under  20  years  of  age, 
incapable  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  accord- 
ing to  such  rules  and  forms  as  the  board  may  determine. 
Feeble-minded  adults  of  "  inoffensive  habits  "  are  to  be  admitted 
in  accordance  with  the  same  form  of  commitment  as  is  I'equired 
at  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Section  17  I'cquires  the 
board  of  trustees  to  appoint  as  superintendent  a  skilful  physician 
of  five  years'  actual  practice  at  his  profession,  of  competent  med- 
ical and  executive  ability,  who  in  turn  is  required  to  appoint  as 
many  assistants,  attendants  and  employees  as  the  board  deems 
necessary,  together  with  a  steward  whose  appointment  reiiuii^es 
the  approval  of  the  board,  the  salaries  of  all  to  be  fixed  by  the 
board  of  trustees. 

From  some  knowledge  of  the  existing  conditions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Tvhere  the  population  is  so  gi-eat,  it  is  our  opinion  that, 
insrt:ead  of  a  new  institution  on  the  mixed  plan  of  providing  for 
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all  classos  of  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptir.  there  is  greater  ■ 
need  of  an  institution  for  the  strictly  cnstjxlial  or  asvlum  cm  W 
similar  to  the  one  at  Rome  in  this  slate:  or.  wh;u  might  have 
better  met  net-essities  in  Pennsylvania,  perhaps,  would  havebwj 
the  establishment  of  a  colony  for  epileptics  exclusively,  the  Wjia- 
ration  of  the  epileptic  class  from  the  feeble-minde<l  havin;:be(OiQe  I 
of  late  years  generally  recognized  as  both  important  and  desir  I 
able.  I 
A  second  act  in  this  state  ['03  ch.TS]  atuhorizes  an  increaseof  I 
the  charge  of  maintenance  at  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  I 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Children  at  Elwyn.  from  ?1T5  to  1 
t200  a  year.  1 
In  South  Dakota  ['03  ch.188]  an  act  was  passed  amending  the  1 
law  ivlating  to  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  The  I 
amendment  provides  for  admitting  imbcH?ile,  feeble-mi ndtni  or  ' 
epileptic  persons  at  the  State  Insane  Ilospital  in  so  far  as  its 
fa*  ili1ies  will  permit  and  prescribes  a  residence  in  the  slate  of 
one  year  instead  of  six  monthsi  as  a  preliminary  requirement  to 
a<lmission.    It  also  provides  for  admitting  patients  at  both  pub- 
lit-  and  i»rivate  (expense.    The  law  states  that  if  such  persons 
a^lmiitcd  an*  suitahh'  they  shall  l>e  educated  in  the  hospital  at 
tlie  t»x|HMis(»  of  ilic  state  which  implies  the  maintenance  of  a 
school,  ihtTcforc  iiuikin;;  the  hos]>ital  educational  as  well  as  moil- 
and  rustodial  in  lis  character.    This  legislation  in  South 
l^akolM  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  progressive  s])irit  of  tho 
noijjhlHiring  stale  of  N'orth  Dakota  where  since  1J)01  legislation 
h;\s  .ill  been  shap(Ml.  as  elsewhere  noted,  with  a  view  of  separate 
•jW^*>'ou  tor  the  feehle-niinded  and  the  insane. 

\r,        1      *'b.l()Sl  providing  for  admitting  epile])tics  to  the 
V.  v;***  *A>lonv  lu'ranie  a  law  in  Texas.    The  act  also  pi-ovides 
•f  x%  vv'.ni:  c]>ilepties  to  the  colony  from  the  insane  asylums 
v  V  <  ]>n»hil>its  the  admission  to  the  colony  of  idiots 

\x  ih*»se  who  are  of  the  helpless  class.    The  terms 

"dHvile"  an^  delliied  as  meaning  persons  ''with 
,»»  .vud"  an*l  whose  arrest  of  development  was 
*i         place  soon  after  birth.    Of  the  patients 
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IMBanitted  to  the  colony  the  law  makes  three  classes:  indigent, 
Dttpnindigent  and  private  patients,  and  states  that  so  far  as  accom- 
3i^M>dation  is  concerned  the  first  class  shall  have  the  preference, 
the  second  class  over  the  last  named.   It  would  appear  that 
%lUB  colony  is  to  receive  but  two  classes  of  epileptics,  the  sane 
^iMid  the  insane.   There  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  indicates  any 
^^paration  of  the  two  classes.   Though  it  is  presumed  some  classi- 
fication is  intended,  yet  under  such  an  arrangement  there  could 
^%pdly  fail  to  be  more  or  less  association  of  the  sane  epileptics 
"•^th  the  insane,  a  policy  which  can  not  be  commended  and  must 
^Xievitably  prove  unsatisfactory.   We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  nonindigent  class  of  patients  is  equally  if  not  more  worthy 
Of  care  and  maintenance  by  the  state  than  those  who  are  alto- 
gether indigent;  certainly  by  right  they  should  be  placed  on  not 
less  than  an  equal  footing. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  by  an  act  ['03  ch.llO]  amending 
W  ch.933  requires  the  superintendent  of  any  hospital  for  the 
insane  in  the  state  to  order  the  removal  of  any  idiot  or  harmless 
dement  who  shall  have  been  admitted  therein.  As  no  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded  exists  in  the  state,  the  county  almshouses 
must  therefore  become  the  receptacles  for  all  such  cases  without 
friends  or  guardians,  a  condition  to  be  deplored  specially  in  a 
state  as  old  and  as  populous  as  Virginia.  Interpreted,  the  law 
means  an  effort  by  the  state  to  provide  room  for  a  few  more 
insane,  at  the  same  time  it  coldly  abandons  the  poor  idiot  or 
harmless  old  dement  to  whatever  fate  may  befall  him. 

Public  provision  for  the  feeble-minded  in  Washington  is  made 
at  the  School  for  Defective  Youth  located  at  Vancouver.  This 
school  is  maintained  for  the  three  classes:  the  deaf,  blind  and 
feeble-minded.  The  Legislature  passed  an  act  ['03  ch.l40]  mak- 
ing the  school  free  to  all  resident  youth  in  the  state  of  the  three 
classes  named  and  providing  for  a  regular  school  term  of  nine 
months  in  the  year  for  the  deaf  and  blind  but  stipulating  that 
the  department  for  the  feeble-minded  shall  be  kept  in  continuous 
operation  throughout  the  year. 
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Though  large  in  bulk,  s(hool  legislation  in  1903  presents  no 
^^tures  of  unusual  interest.  In  this  article  reference  is  made  to 
X57  laws,  selected  as  worthy  of  comment  from  a  total  of  about  500. 
^Ihese  157  laws  show  changes  in  organization,  increases  in  various 
Homis  of  public  aid,  new  provisions  to  compel  attendance,  new 
:M€Ognition  of  the  value  of  supervision,  enlargement  of  provisions 
lor  the  preparation  of  teacher^  and  a  steady  movement  toward 
the  universal  bestowal  of  high  school  privileges.  Noting  the  most 
prominent  features  of  this  legislation,  one  may  say  that  they  sug- 
gest the  type  toward  which  state  education  in  America  is  moving : 
a  school  strong  in  local  support,  aided  by  the  state  in  proportion 
to  its  needs,  subject  to  expert  supervision,  furnishing  instruction 
in  elementary  and  academic  branches  by  specially  qualified 
teachers ;  and  compulsory  attendance  at  «ome  approved  school. 

California  provided  for  the  formation  of  union  school  districts 
North  Dakota  authorized  the  consolidation  of  schools,  or  the  con- 
veyance of  pupils  ;2  and  Oregon  authorized  the  district  boundary 
board  to  consolidate  school  districts  on  petition  of  voters,  the  dis- 
tricts to  have  final  determination  by  vote.^  Colorado  passed  a  law 
under  which  union  Ugh  school  districts  may  be  formed  in  fourth 
and  fifth  class  counties;*  Minnesota^  and  North  Dakota^  framed 
provisions  allowing  adjacent  school  districts  to  combine  for  the 
support  of  a  graded  or  high  school ;  Wisconsin's  joint  high  school 
act  was  so  amended  as  to  unite  with  a  free  high  school  district  a 
town  or  village  created  within  the  territory  of  the  district  f  and 

a  See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Summary  of  Legislation,  2220. 
6  Superior  figures  refer  to  notes  on  p.tlO-11. 
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South  Dakota  provided  for  establishing  township  high  scho 
North  Carolina  transferred  from  county  commissioners  to  tllBfr^* 
General  Assembly  the  appointment  of  county  boards  of  educatiflu] 
and  from  the  county  board  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  flu] 
power  to  fill  vac^ancies.*  Arkansas,^^  Kansas,^^  Minnesota,^  Norfti 
Carolina^^  and  Oregon^*  increased  the  salary  of  the  superintenW] 
of  public  instruction;  while  that  of  county  superintendents! 
increased  by  Delaware^^  and  Oklahoma/^  and  Minnesota  im*  j 
wider  provision  for  the  expenses  of  such  officers.^* 

The  disposition  to  give  liberal  support  to  schools  found  expr» 
sion  in  a  number  of  state  or  territorial  Legislatures  in  additionsto 
appropriations  or  an  advance  in  the  rates  of  taxation  for  educi' 
tional  ends.   Where  the  rate  of  taxation  is  lowered  the  redoctioi 
is  obviously  made  l>ecause  the  valuation  of  taxable  proiwtyhii 
been  givatly  augmentcHl.   Delaware,  whose  appropriation  was  at 
\-anced  in  1901  from  |100,000  to  |120,000,  adds  fl2,000  more?* 
Xt^w  Mexico  raises  the  limit  of  the  district  school  tax  and  of 
the  s|>ecial  school  district  tax  for  sinking  fund  and  buildinp 
fn>iH  5  to  7A  mills South  Dakota  ad\'ances  the  limit  of  the 
school  Tax  from  20  mills  to  25     the  Florida  liOgislature  sub- 
mits for  llic  approval  of  the  electors  in  Novemlnn*  of  1904,  a 
constitutional  ainciulment  which  puts  at  7  mills  the  maximum 
rate  Icvic^l  by  counties  for  public  fveo  schools,--  the  present  niaxi- 
muni  iK'inii"  T)  mills:  Orejjon  provides  that  the  county  school 
tax  shall  ajrjxivgate      for  each  child  from  4  to  20  years Ten- 
nessee turns  into  the  school  fund  unexpended  balances  in  the  state 
tronsnry     and  Vermont  sets  aside  ^15,000  for  distribution  among 
the  towns  which  raise  the  higher  per  cent  of  tax  for  school  pur- 
]>oses.-^  Wisconsin,  however,  mluces  the  rate  of  state  taxation  for 
schools  from  1  mill  to  i^,  of  a  mill;^^  and  Wyoming  extends  to 
districts  of  ¥5,000,000  valuation  the  5  mill  limit  of  school  taxation 
formerly  attached  only  to  districts  wlio^e  valuation  is  from 
$200,000  to  ?3,000,000.2"    Minnesota  enlarges  the  sums  appor- 
tioned to  graded,  semigraded,  and  rural  schools.^    Idjiho^  and 
Missouri^o  authorize  issues  of  school  district,  and  Indiana^^ 
of  municipal  bonds  for  construction  of  schoolhouses;  and  North 
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Carolina  creates  a  state  fund  as  a  basis  of  loans  for  the  erection 
of  school  building8.^2  Oonnei*tic\it  grants  state  aid  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  ^'ages  to  towns  below  f500,000  valuation  that 
levy  a  4  mill  school  tax;^  it  also  authorizes  state  assistance 
to  one  half  the  amount  paid  by  a  town  not  exceeding  fSOQ  a  year, 
toward  maintaining  a  superintendent  of  town  schools  and  as- 
sumes the  payment  of  three  fourths  of  the  salary  in  the  case  of  a 
town  having  only  10  teachers.^*  Rhode  Island  provides  for  em- 
ploying a  superintendent  at  a  salary  of  flSOO,  of  which  the  state 
will  pay  half.35 

California's  entrance  on  a  generous  policy  toward  secondary 
education  was  proclaimed  in  1902  by  popular  appro\^l  of  a  cour 
stitutional  amendment  for  a  special  state  tax  for  high  schools, 
and  last  year  the  Legislature  authorized  an  annual  tax  of  115 
for  each  high  school  pupil,  two  thirds  to  be  apportioned  pro  rata, 
the  rest  irrespective  of  the  number  of  pupils.^  Governor  Pardee 
«tates  in  his  message  of  last  year  that  the  state  government  of 
California  bears  45,^  of  the  expense  of  supporting  public  schools. 
Florida  makes  provision  for  a  system  of  public  schools  with  12 
years'  consecutive  study  and  with  aid  to  high  schools,  propor- 
tioned to  length  of  course,  two  year  high  schools  to  receive  f360 
each  for  three  veal's,  four  year  high  schools  to  receive  f600 
each  for  three  yeai-s:^*^  Minnesota  adds  one  half  to  its  allowance 
of  fSOO  to  high  schools  giving  special  instruction  in  certain 
l>ranches;^^  and  North  Dakota  raises  the  annual  apportionment 
for  high  schools  from  f4000  to  f 10,000.39 

Higher  and  technical  education  has  not  been  neglected.  Colo- 
rado doubles  the  tax  imposed  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity;^^ Wisconsin  adds  |48,500  to  its  allowance  for  the  current 
ex[)enses  of  the  State  T'n iversi ty  Massachusetts  provides  an 
annual  appropriation  for  technical  education  to  supplement  the 
income  from  the  federal  grant  .^d  Indiana  substitutes  for  a 
levy  of  1^  cents  one  of  23  cents  on  ?100  for  state  educational 
institutions.*^ 

The  injury  infli<  tcd  alike  on  the  dignity  of  scholai^ship  and  the 
reputation  of  collegers  by  a  profuse  bestowal  of  degrees  is  recog- 
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nized  in  the  new  law  of  Arkansas  which  forbids  educational  initi- J 
tutions  to  confer  purely  honorary  degrees  or  give  degrees  to  noi-  j 
resident  students  or  students  taught  by  correspondence,  and 
confines  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  to  institutions  char'| 
tei'ed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.*^ 

The  claims  of  the  student  in  communities  which  do  not  furni* 
free  academic  instmction  received  increased  attention.  State 
action  has  taken  the  form  either  of  an  appropriation  to  pay  the 
tuition  of  academic  pupils  i-esiding  in  districts  which  do  not 
maintain  high  schools  and  attending  elsewhere  or  legislation 
reijuinng  or  empowering  such  districts  to  bear  the  cost  of  tnition 
or  transportation,  the  state  in  some  cases  reimbursing  them  in 
whole  or  in  j>art.    In  19<)3  Connecticut  provided  that  toww 
which  support  no  high  school  shall  pay  for  the  transportation  of 
students  to  accredited  schools,  the  state  repaying  one  half,^^and, 
further,  that  high  schools  or  academies  in  which  nonresident 
students  ai'e  instructed  at  the  expense  of  the  state  must  be  ap- 
pmvcd  by  the  State  Board  of  Education;*^  Maine  provided  for 
tlic  payment  of  tuition,  not  to  exceed  |3(>  a  year  for  each  pupil 
by  such  towns,  tliey  being  entitled  to  partial  reimbursement  by 
states^'  Mit  liigan  ein])owered  school  districts  to  piiy  for  tni- 
tion and  trans|iortat  i(m  of  j)upils  who  have  completed  The  eighth 
irradc:*'^  New  Hampshire  limited  to  $40  a  pupil  the  annual  sum 
which  a  town  may  pay  for  students  attending  high  s<^hool  outside 
its  limits  and  gave  antlH)ri1y  to  c(mtract  with  an  approved 
a(*a(l(Mny  within  its  limits  for  instrurtion New  York  appropri- 
ated :!f  100,000  for  the  tuition  of  nonresident  high  school  jmpils 
from  districts  not  maintaining  an  academic  department;'^  South 
Dakota  declared  by  law  that  academic  students  living  in  a  dis- 
trict which  snpjK)rts  no  secondary  schmd  nmy  attend  such  in  a 
neighlK)ring  district  at  the*  ex])ens(»  of  the  home  district  while 
Vermont,  which  alh)ws  such  students  to  attend  a  high  school  or 
academy  within  or  without  the  state  at  their  towns'  expense,  has 
now  engaged  to  irimburse  the  towns  in  proportion  to  their  lil)er- 
ality  in  school  taxation.'-    Wisconsin  established  the  requirement 
for  free  tuition  that  the  nonresident  ])upil  shall  file  a  di])lonia  or 
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a  county  superintendent's  certificate  showing  completion  of  the 
elementary  course  in  the  home  district.^ 

A  number  of  states  have  extended  their  facilities  for  educating 
teachers.  Florida  provides  for  summer  training  schools  for  both 
white  and  colored  teachere;^^  Nebraska  for  junior  normal  schools 
having  a  10  week  summer  course  Wisconsin  permits  counties 
to  unite  for  establishing  a  joint  training  school;^  and  Michigan,^'' 
Nebraska,^  New  Jersey and  North  Carolina^  establish  new 
normal  schools.  Wisconsin  adds  f35,000  to  the  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  normal  school  fund.^^  A  recommendation  made  by 
Governor  Savage  of  Nebraska  in  1003  is  suggestive  of  the  rising 
demand  for  specially  trained  teachers.  He  said:  "  I  recommend 
that  the  law  pertaining  to  teachers  be  so  amended  as  to  make 
normal  instruction  compulsory,  and  that  no  teacher  be  eligible 
to  service  in  that  capacity  who  has  not  attended  normal  school 
for  at  least  one  year."  A  similar  recommendation  occurs  in  the 
message  of  Governor  Heri*eid  of  South  Dakota.  , 

The  demand  that  teachers  shall  have  a  professional  preparation 
is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  that  compensation  should  keep  step 
with  the  advancing  requirements;  and  this  sentiment  has  already 
made  an  impression  on  legislation.  Last  year  Pennsylvania  pro- 
vided that  no  teacher  in  a  state-aided  district  shall  receive  less 
than  |35  a  month  Jersey,  that  teachers  who  have  given  40 

years'  continuous  service  may  be  retired  on  half  pay.^ 

Compulsory  attendance  was  the  subject  of  legislation  in  many 
states.  California  now  requires  children  from  8  to  14  to  attend 
school  five  months  of  the  school  term,  18  weeks  consecutively;^ 
Colorado  raises  the  limit  of  required  attendance  from  the  age  of  14 
to  that  of  16;*^  Illinois  comi)els  yearly  attendance  110  days,  an 
increase;^  Kansas,  for  the  entire  school  year  and  adds  a  year  to 
the  length  of  school  age;^^  Montana  allows  attendance  at  a  paro- 
chial school  and  adds  four  weeks  to  the  rtHjuired  yearly  time;^ 
Nebraska  exacts  attendance  at  lea^^t  12  consecutive  weeks  from  the 
beginning  of  the  session  and  extends  the  school  age  from  14  to 
15;®  New  York  adds  two  years  to  the  i)eriod  during  which  attend- 
ance is  compulsory  and  restricts  the  employment  of  boys  between 
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14  and  16  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  to  those  that  hold 
a  certificate  of  the  Regents  or  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion or  an  elementary  school  showing  the  completion  of  an  elemen- 
tary course,  or  attend  a  satisfactory  evening  school  at  least  16 
weeks  a  year;**^  Washington  requires  attendance  at  least  four 
months,  in  incorporated  city  gi*aded  schools  five  months,  of  chil- 
dren between  8  and  15  West  Virginia  changes  the  time  in  which 
attendance  is  compelled  from  16  to  20  weeks  Wisconsin 
extends  the  required  period  by  a  year.'*^  Kansas  adds  a  month  to 
the  school  yearJ* 

Minnesota  empowered  cities  of  less  than  10,000  to  furnish  free 
textbooks  in  the  schools;''^  and  the  Missouri  Legislature  submits  to 
popular  vote  a  i  mill  tax  for  free  textbooksJ^  In  Georgia  the 
State  Board  of  Education  was  constituted  a  uniform  textbook 
commission;''^  in  Montana  the  govei*nor  is  to  appoint  a  state  text- 
book commission     and  Texas  creates  a  textbook  board 

Legislation  in  behalf  of  popular  instruction  in  the  useful  arts 
maintained  in  1903  the  impetus  gained  in  previous  years.  The 
relation  of  scientific  agriculture  tvnd  lechiiical  and  manual  train- 
ing to  national  j)ros])erity  was  moj»iiized  in  1903  in  Florida's  act 
establishing  Florida  Agricultural  Institute,  which  will  conduct 
a  model  farni;^^  PennsylvaniaV,  jxniiiitting  cities  to  establish 
schools  of  agriculture,  coiuniorce,  inanufacturing  and  mining 
Wisconsin's,  augmenting  the  state  piovisiou  for  county  schools  of 
agriculture  and  domestic  ccoiioiny illinois's,  j)roviding  for  the 
free  attendance  of  apprciiticos  at  iinmicii)al  manual  training 
schools;^  Kansas's  acts  ]>roviding  for  ]>ul)lic  sHi)port  of  industrial 
and  manual  training l^eniisylvania's  act  authorizing  cities  of 
100,000  to  1,000,000  to  furnish  a  site  for  a  technologic  school;^ 
and  Texas's  legislation  introducing  manual  training  into  normal 
schools^  and  attaching  a  department  of  textile  industry  to  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.^^ 

The  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  instruction  found 
expression  in  1903  in  the  messages  of  two  governors.  Governor 
Bates  of  Massachusetts  said:  "The  action  of  the  General  Court 
in  encouraging  the  estahlisliment  of  textile  schools  .  .  .  has  been 
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fully  justified.''  Governor  McMillin  of  Tennessee  said :  "  I  recom- 
mend for  your  consideration  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will 
inaugurate,  wherever  it  is  possible,  manual  training  and  indus- 
trial education  as  a  part  of  our  common  school  system." 

The  professions 

Legislation  touching  the  profession  of  law  exhibits  increased 
stringency  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  for  practice.  Though 
Arkansas^  and  South  Dakota^  provided  for  the  admission  of 
graduates  of  the  law  department  of  the  State  University  to  prac- 
tise without  examination,  Oklahoma  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  conduct  examinations  for  licensing,^^  Ten- 
nessee created  a  board  of  examiners,^^  Texas^^  and  Washington^ 
made  provision  for  boards,  while  Nebraska  added  equity,  criminal 
law,  statutes  and  practice  of  the  state  to  the  subjects  of  a  bar 
examination.^^  North  Dakota  raised  the  requirements  of  previous 
professional  experience  under  which  lawyers  from  other  states 
may  practise.^  Nebraska  added  a  year  to  the  required  practice 
and  study  preceding  examination.^^  Washington  legislated  con- 
cerning barratry while  Monttina,^^  New  York,^^  Wisconsin^^  and 
Wyoming^^^  passed  laws  in  relation  to  suspension  or  disbarment. 

In  the  year  under  review  examining  boards  in  medicine  were 
created  in  several  political  divisions,  the  princi])Ie  of  reci])rocity 
received  more  general  adoption,  medical  education  commanded 
legislative  attention,  and  laws  were  passed  for  the  control  of 
specialists  and  irregular  schools.  Arkansas  created  state 
boards  representing  the  throe  leading  medical  sects Nebraska 
made  examination  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  necessary  to 
licensing;^^^  Oklahoma  constituted  the  Territorial  Board  of 
Health  a  board  of  medical  examiners South  Dakota  created 
a  board  of  examiners and  provision  was  made  by  Michigan 
for  examining  graduates  of  medical  colleges. ^^^^  New  Mexico 
provided  that  license  shall  depend  on  the  i>ossession  of  an  ap- 
proved medical  diploma  ;^*^7  and  New  Hampshire,  that  the  period 
of  medical  training  may  be  reducell  one  year  when  the  applicant 
presents  a  liberal  arts  diploma  covering  certain  studies.i'^^  Con- 
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necticut,^^  Montana,^^^  New  Mexico,^**^  Oregon,"^  and  Vermont"^ 
autborized  approval  of  the  licenses  or  eertitlcates  of  examiiia- 
tion  of  other  states;  Kansas  authorized  temporary  iiermitato 
licentiates  of  other  state  boards."^    New  Jersey^"  and  South 
Dakota^^  prescribed  the  length  of  a  m(»dical  course;  Wiscongin, 
the  education  necessary  for  entrance  to  a  medical  school.^ 
California,"^  Nevada,^^^  and  North  Dakota^^*  regulated  the  prac- 
tice of  optometry.    Virginia  exempted  from  examination  in 
materia  medica  the  applicant  professing  a  system  that  dis- 
penses with  drugs  ;"^  Arkansas/^  Michigaii,^-^  Minnesota,^ 
Missouri/23  ^^^^  Oklahoma,^^  established  boards  of  osteopaths 
to  license,  on  or  without  examination;  New  Mexico  authorized 
licensure  on  the  basis  of  a  diploma ;^^  Vermont  on  the  diploma 
of  the  Boston  Institute  of  Osteopathy  ;^^  while  Arkansas,^ 
Michigan,^^^   Minnesota,'^   Missouri,^23   ;j(;^^y   Mexico,'^  Okla- 
homa^-* and  Wisconsin"^  defined  an  approved  J^chool  of  osteo- 
path}'.   Maine  rejH^als  a  section  requiring  the  irregular  prac- 
titioner to  obtain  a  certificate  of  character  in  order  to  collect 
bills.^-'      Arkansas    prohibits    unprofessional    i>ractices  by 
physicians, ^-^  and  Montana  allows  appeals  to  a  district  Court 
and  trial  by  a  jury  of  physicians  on  r(^fusal  or  n^vocation  of  a 
license.i-^ 

Two  features  in  the  outlook  for  medical  (education  are  indi- 
catcMl  in  tlu»  message  of  Governor  Bliss  to  tho  Michigan  Ix'gis- 
laturc:  The  State  Boj\rd  of  B<*gistration  in  Medicine  favors 
amendments  to  the  nuMlical  law,  having  in  view  both  the  eleva- 
tion of  tlie  standard  and  tlie  uniformity  of  the  act  in  conntM^- 
lion  witli  tlu*  medical  laws  of  states  which  have  taken  an  ad 
vanced  position,  in  order  tliat  worthy  and  w(^ll  qualified  physi- 
<  ians  and  surgeons  wlio  have  been  legally  authorized  to  practise 
under  the  laws  of  otluM*  states  may  be  given  the  right  to  prac- 
tise* in  tliis  state  witliout  IxMug  forced  to  submit  to  a  ivpetition 
of  the  examination  which  tliey  had  previously  undergone." 

In  dentistry  the  iu»w  laws  or  ameiidnuMits  relate  mainly  to  th*» 
licensing  and   to  the  education  of  |»ract il ion(M-s.    Arizema  iv- 
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places  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry  with  a  board  of 
dental  examiners,  which  will  license  only  after  examining;^ 
Indiana  admits  to  the  state  test  persons  who  have  a  satisfactory 
diploma  or  five  years'  office  experience  Utah  gives  like  recog- 
nition to  a  diploma  and  to  three  years  of  office  study  Wiscon- 
sin, which  grants  exemption  from  examination  to  graduates  of  ap- 
proved dental  schools,  raises  the  requirements  touching  such 
schools.^^  New  Hampshire  compels  every  association  practis- 
ing dentistry  to  display  the  certificate  of  each  meinber.^^*  Wis* 
cousin  provides  for  preliminary  education.^^ 

Arizona  created  a  board  of  pharmacy,  to  license  graduates  of 
legally  constituted  schools  and  applicants  who  have  passed  its 
examination,  four  years'  experience  in  pharmacies  being  re- 
quired of  both.^^  Vermont  authorized  the  revocation  of  a 
druggist's  license  on  conviction  of  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor;^* 
also  passed  a  law  for  the  prevention  of  unlicensed  practice.^ 
North  Dakota  made  provisions  for  registration  of  apprentices 
in  pharmacy  and  certification  of  assistants.^^s 

A  number  of  states  made  laws  relating  to  veterinary  medicine. 
Massachusetts^^^  and  Orepron^^^  authorized  licensure  on  approval 
of  a  diploma  or  examination.  Colorado,^^^  Delaware,^^^  Massa- 
chusetts,'^^ North  Cai-olina^^^  and  Oregon^*^  created  state  examin- 
ing boards.  Coloradoi^'  and  Minnesota'^**  defined  approved  veter- 
inary' college*. 

Several  states  regulated  the  practice  of  nursing.  New  York,'^^ 
North  Carolina,^^  and  Virginia^^"  established  boards  of  examin- 
ers of  nurses,  the  New  York  board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University  from  nominations  made  by  the  New  York  State 
Nurses  Association.  This  state  authorized  the  us<»  of  the  abbrevi- 
ation R.N.  by  registered  nurses.  New  Jersey  permits  licenw?  on 
diplomas  of  training  s<  h<M)Is;i*^  and  North  Camlina,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  lM>ard.  without  examination.'^^ 

lllinois'^^  and  Washington'^  created  examining  Iniards  in 
acoonntancy,  and  Illinois^*^  provided  for  license  on  the  State  Uni- 
versity certificate. 
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California^^^  supplemented  and 
regulations  concerning  architects. 


»CaL  '03  ch.252 
»N.  D.  *03  eh.83 
•Or.  '03  p.86 
*Col.  03  cb.l67 
•Minn.  '03  ch.277 
•N.  D.  '03  ch.85 
»Wl8.  '03  ch.345 
•S.  D.  '03  cli.127 
•N.  C.  '03  ch.2G9 
^•Ark.  '03  ch.115 
"Kan.  '03  ch.241 
"Minn.  '03  cli.252 
"N.  C.  '03  ch.603 
"Or.  03  p.194 
"IH»1.  ^03  eh.288 
^•Okl.  '03  ch.l4,  art4 
"Minn.  '03  eh.200 
^Del.  '(53  ch.339 
"N.  M.  '03  ch.72,  74 
'S.  1).  03  (•b.75 
»=Fla,  '03  p.637 
=«Or.  '03  p.214 
=*Tenn.  '03  ob.105 

^nVis.  '03  ch.  :U3 

*\Minn.  *(»o  vh.^MM 

-hi.  i).:m 
'"Mo.  i).2ri(» 

•  I  11(1.  *<i:i  rli.2<Hi 
*=N.  (  '.  'Oa  vhM7 
"Ct.  '03  cli.102 
'*Ct.  (Ki  «.li.l05,  §2-5 
"K.  I.  \K\  ch.nnl 

'  Vh\.  *Uo  cli.Ka 
•'Minn.  "03  oh.35J> 
*'N.  I).  '0.3  ch.S 
n;ol.  'oa  ell.  178 
*^Wis.  '03  (•li.:W4  n 
*^Mass.  cli.Kn) 
*^Inil.  '(K\  cli.Sl 
♦*Ark.  'oa  c'li.Oo 
*-'(^t.  '03  cli.182 
*"Ct.  '03  cli.lS7 
*'Me.  '03  c1i.(kS 


New  Jersey^52  amended  sb 


-Mich.  '03  cb.l90 

-N.  H.  '03  ch.ll8 

"N.  Y.  '03  ch.542 

"S.  D.  '03  ch.l32 

•»Vt.  '02  ch.27 

••Wis.  '03  ch.329 

»*Fla.  '03  ch.l03 

••Neb.  '03  cb.91 

••Wis.  '03  cb.338 

•"Micii.  '03  ch.l56 

••Neb.  '03  cb.90 

••N.  J.  '03  cb.96 

••N.  C.  '03  cb.798 

"Wis.  '03  cb.l35 

Ta.  '03  ch.118 

••N.  J.  '03  cb.l6 

•*Cal.  '03  ch.270 

••Col.  '03  cb.lG4 

••111.  '03  p.308 

"'Kan.  iXi  rb.423 

••Mon.  '03  eb.45 

••Nob.  '03  cb.95 

•^'N.  Y.  '03  cli.4o9 

"Wash.  '03  eh.48 

"W.  Va.  '03  oli.2« 

•'Wis.  '()3  eh.189 

•*Kan.  '03  cli.431 

"'Minn.  '03  cli.314 

"Mo.  '03  p.281 

"Ga.  '03  p.53 

•'Mon.  '03  cb.llG,  122 

"Tex.  '03  ex.  sess.  cb.l2 

•"Fla.  '03  cb.lOG 

"Pa.  '03  cb.239 

"Wis.  '03  cb.l43 

"111.  '03  p.lO 

"Ivan.  '03  ch.20,  34 

"Pa.  '03  ch.l99 

*^Tex.  '03  oh.48 

*^Tox.  '03  cli.54 

''•Ark.  '03  ch.74 

•^  S.  D.  -03  cb.77,  78 

"Okl.  '03  ob..3,  arl.l,  2 

'•'^Tenn.  '03  cb.247,  465 

^•^Tox.  '03  cb.42 

**Wasli.  -03  cb.l85 


INDENCIES  IN  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  IN  1903  til 
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«*Okl.  '03  ch.22 
*»N.  M.  '03  ch.90 
"•Vt.  '02  ch.llO 
^*^Me.  '03  ch.44 
""Ark.  '03  ch.l78 
«Mon.  '03  cli.95 
»*>Ari.  '03  ch.28 
"^Ind.  '03  ch.202 
^«U.  '03  ch.79 
'«Wis.  '03  ch.411 
'»*N.  H.  '03  ch.ll3 
"^'Arl.  '03  ch.74 
^"Vt.  '02  ch.lll 
"^Vt  '02  ch.ll2 
^»N.  D.  '03  ch.l35,  136 
"•Mass.  '03  ch.249 
""Or.  '03  p.154 
»"Col.  '03  ch.l71 
"'Del.  '03  ch.364 
^"N.  C.  '03  ch.503 
"*Mlnn.  '03  ch.l49 
^«N.  Y.  '03  ch.293 
**«N.  C.  '03  ch.359 
"^^a.  '03  ch.191 
^"N.  J.  '03  ch.109 

'03  p.281 
^^-^Wash.  '03  cb.72 
"^Cal.  '03  ch.376 
"=N.  J.  '03  cli.40 
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GEOLOGICAL  WORE? 

FREDERICK  J.  H.  MERRILL  PH.D. 

legislation  on  state  geological  work  for  1903  provides  for 
ival  in  Texas  and  Connecticut  of  surveys  of  their  mineral 
ies. 

19  ['03  ch.l44]  makes  an  appropriation  of  |15,000  a  year 

0  years  for  a  mineral  survey  of  all  state  lands,  all  lands 
ing  to  the  public  schools,  the  university,  or  state  ae^lums 

1  other  mineral  lands  within  the  state.  Specific  provision 
e  for  assays,  analyses,  distribution  of  publications  and  other 
\rj  details,  and  also  for  the  exhibition  at  the  Louisiana 
ise  Exposition  of  the  mineral  collection  of  the  University 
:as.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  bill  provides  that 
us  the  mineral  survey  that  has  been  carried  on  for  the  last 
lars  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  state  and  whereas  said 

should  be  continued  without  interruption;  it  is  declared 
n  emergency  has  been  created  and  an  imperative  public 
ty  exists  for  the  immediate  passage  of  the  act. 
onuecticut  provision  is  made  ['03  ch.l33]  for  the  organiza- 
f  a  state  geological  and  natural  hisrtory  survey,  an  early 
it  which  was  developed  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  G. 
al  in  1835.  Three  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated  for  the 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  a  commission  com- 

of  the  governor,  the  presidents  of  Yale  University, 
ran  University,  Trinity  College  and  Connecticut  Agricul- 
Dollege. 

•gia  increases  the  salary  of  its  assistant  state  geologist 
.96]  and  votes  an  appropriation  of  f30,000  for  an  exhibit 

al90  Governors  Messages  and  Summary  of  Legislation,  2380. 


ttgrienltwal  laid  liortteiilttm]  jjHoAax^  f  Hi 
of  tha  economtc  resounset  01  ttia  wksbe^     be  plwfft'ili  a 
mnfleum  [m  p.697]. 

Kaiae  t*OS  r.76]  extends  Oe  work  of  ilio  Topogn^Uc  and 
Geologic  Bnmgr  to  indnde  hydiogmpbyy  Inereaiiiif  iti  Menaial 
ai^propriatio^  from  f2600  to  fSOOO. 

Noirtii  Dakote  increases  its  amraal  apiMn^Hrkitlon  for  tiie  Agri- 
cnttoral  College  BmwBj  [HlB  ehJB]  from  fSOO  to  fLOOO;  and  its 
biennial  aj^propriation  for  the  State  Geological  Bnr?^  flrom  f600 
to  noOO  ['08  cld4]. 

New  Jenej  ['08  ch.l01]  reorganises  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  State  Gecdogical  Survey  and  provides  for  caiadn  memben 
at  large,  which  may  inchide  tormer  state  geologists. 
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Local  government      Delos  F.  Wilcox 
Local  finance      Frederick  R.  Clow 
Municipal  functions       John  A.  Fairlie 


LOCAL  go\T!:rnmenti 

DELOS  P.  WILCOX  PH.D.  SECRETARY  CIVIC  CLUB,  GRAND  RAPIDS 

City  government 
Home  rule.  One  of  the  most  significant  tendencies  of  the  times 
municipal  legislation  continues  to  be  the  movement  for  home 
le.  The  Oregon  constitutional  amendment  [art.  11  §2]  referred 
in  the  Review  two  years  ago  was  repassed  by  the  Legislature 
1903  ['03  p.346].  However,  the  Legislature  failed  to  pass  an 
t  submitting  it  to  the  people;  consequently  final  action  must 
!  postponed  for  another  two  years  at  least.  The  home  rule  pro- 
Bions  of  the  California  Constitution  continue  to  be  put  into 
rtive  operation.  During  1903  there  were  adopted  three  entirely 
3w  freeholders'  city  charters  (Salinas  city,  Cal.  '03  ch.l5;  Wat- 
mville,  ch.l8;  and  Santa  Rosa,  ch.32)  and  important  amend- 
lents  to  three  other  freeholders'  charters  (Los  Angeles  Cal.  '03 
i.G;  San  Francisco,  ch.ll  ;  and  Napa,  ch.31).  Altogether  16 
alifomia  cities  are  now  living  under  charters  framed  by  them- 
'Ives  and  approved  by  the  Legislature  without  amendment.  The 
st  includes  the  four  most  populous  cities  of  the  state.  In  fact 
lunicipal  home  rule  has  made  such  progress  in  California  that 
overnor  Gage  in  his  message  last  year  sounded  a  note  of  warn- 
ig  [Governors  Messages,  2433b].  His  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
gnificance  of  the  home  rule  movement  in  California  is  summed 
p  in  the  following  sentences :  "  I  regard  this  excessive  growth 
f  municipal  power  as  a  peaceful  mode  of  secession  from  the 
ate  and  an  unconscious  blow  against  the  state's  integrity,  and 
idirectly,  an  unpatriotic  assault  on  national  existence.  Munici* 

*8ee  also  Governors  Messages  and  Summary  of  Legislation,  2490. 
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pal  leagues  exist  at  the  present  time  throughout  the  United  States 
whose  common  object  is  the  extension  of  municipal  powers,  and 
in  consequence  the  limitation  of  state  power.  In  view  of  this 
massing  of  opinion  toward  decentralization,  it  behooves  patriotic 
legislators  to  be  cautious  and  conservative  in  the  drafting  of 
constitutional  amendments  which  have  for  their  object  the 
augmentation  of  municipal  power,  considering  the  special  pro- 
visions of  our  state  Constitution." 

California  home  rule  is  more  extreme  than  that  of  any  other 
state  except  Colorado.  It  mav  be  doubted,  however,  whether  any 
return  toward  state  control  by  the  Legislature  is  to  be  desired. 
Rather,  the  administrative  control  of  the  central  state  gOTem- 
ment  should  be  strengthened. 

In  Minnesota  the  Legislature  passed  during  the  year  a  new 
act  ['03  chiI3S]  giving  effect  to  the  home  rule  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.   It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Constitution  divides 
the  cities  of  the  state  into  four  classes,  and  gives  each  city  the 
right  to  frame  its  own  charter  subject  to  the  general  laws  govern- 
ing all  cities  or  all  the  cities  of  the  particular  class  of  which 
the  city  is  a  member.    The  charter  is  drawn  up  by  a  board  of  15 
freeboldei-s  ai^poiuteil  by  the  judges  of  the  District  Court.  This 
board  is  a  permanent  body,  the  term  of  oflBce  of  the  individual 
members  being  four  years.    The  board  is  established  in  the  first 
place  by  the  judges,  either  on  their  own  motion  or  in  response 
to  a  petition  signed  by  ITy^  of  the  electore  of  the  city.  The 
charter  drawn  up  by  the  freeholders,  or  amendments  proposed  by 
them  or  by  popular  petitions  signed  by  5^  of  the  voters  are 
submitted  to  the  people  and  adopted  if  approved  by  a  four 
sevenths  aftirmative  vote.    Subject  to  the  express  limitations  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  these  charters  and  their  amendments 
"  may  provide  for  any  form  and  scheme  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  may  embrace  provisions  for  the  regulation,  manage- 
ment, administration  and  control  of  all  departments  of  the  city 
government  and  of  all  local  municipal  governmental  functions 
as  fully  and  com]>rehensively  as  could  the  statutes  of  the  state 
of  Minnesota,''  if  the  home  rule  amendment  had  never  been 
adopted.   The  charter  of  a  city  may  provide  "  for  acquiring  by 
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gift,  purchase  or  condemnation,  inside  or  outside  its  limits, 
property  for  public  parks,  public  libraries,  cemeteries,  penal  insti- 
tutions, hospitals,  rights  of  way  for  sewers,  for  uses  connected 
with  water  supply,  for  the  convenient  discharge  of  any  govern- 
mental or  business  function  which  such  city  is  capable  of  exercis- 
ing or  for  any  other  public  purpose,"  and  may  provide  "for 
managing,  controlling,  and  policing  the  same."  Franchises  may 
be  granted  for  25  years,  but,  if  exclusive,  they  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  electors.  The  limit  of  the  bonded  debt  is  fixed 
at  10^  of  the  assessed  valuation.  In  cities  of  more  than  50,000 
population,  any  indebtedness  exceeding  5^  of  the  valuation  must 
receive  the  approval  of  the  people.  Bonds  issued  in  anticipation 
of  revenue,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  "a  permanent  improve- 
ment revolving  fund,"  or  for  water  and  lighting  plants,  are  not 
to  be  considered  in  determining  the  debt  limit.  At  least  10 
Minnesota  cities,  including  St  Paul  and  Duluth,  have  adopted 
home  rule  charters. 

A  step  was  taken  in  the  state  of  Washington  to  perfect  the  home 
rule  system  by  an  act  of  1903  [ch.l86].  Formerly  charter  amend- 
ments had  to  be  initiated  by  the  city  council.  The  new  law  gives 
15j<  of  the  voters  the  right  to  initiate  any  charter  amendment 
"  providing  for  any  matter  within  the  realm  of  local  affairs,  or 
municipal  business." 

The  home  rule  movement  is  not  confined  to  constitutional 
amendments  and  charters  framed  in  accordance  with  them. 
California  gave  by  statute  ['03  ch.86]  to  cities  having  less  than 
3000  population  authority  to  acquire  and  construct  all  public 
utilities.  General  laws  and  special  charters  enacted  in  various 
sections  of  the  United  States  grant  extensive  powers  of  home 
rule  in  relation  to  municipal  functions.  Examples  are  the  Kansas 
law  governing  cities  of  the  first  class,  of  which  there  are  five  in 
the  state  ['03  ch.l22],  the  Nebraska  law  governing  cities  of  fvom 
25,000  to  40,000  population  ['03  ch.l7]  and  the  charters  of  Braden- 
town  and  Jacksonville  [Fla.  '03  ch.232,  242]  and  of  Parkersburg 
[W.  Va.  '03  ch.  66].  The  Jacksonville  act  is  specially  significant 
in  the  direction  of  home  rule.  The  city  council  by  a  two  thirds 
vote  with  the  approval  of  the  electors  is  authorized  to  ami^wd 
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change  the  number,  powers,  duties,  terms  of  office  and  timeul 
manner  of  election  or  appointment  of  any  and  all  boards  aii 
officers  of  the  city  of  Jacksonville,  whether  created  by  or  rwf 
nized  in  state  legislation  or  city  ordinance,  except  only  thelegi^ 
lative  powers  and  duties  of  the  city  council.'* 

Perhaps  reference  should  be  made  to  another  phase  of  bone 
rule  illustrated  by  the  charter  of  the  city  of  New  Smyrna  Fit 
r'03  ch.253].  It  is  the  almost  universal  rule  in  American  dtj 
charters  to  give  the  council  power  to  "  prohibit  and  supprcBB" 
gambling  and  prostitution.  The  significant  clause  in  the  charter 
of  New  Smyrna  gives  the  council  authority  ^*  to  regulate  or  pro- 
hibit and  suppress  all  gambling  houses,  bawdy  and  disorderlj 
houses  and  obscene  pictures  and  literature."  A  similar  provinoi) 
providing  even  more  explicitly  for  the  possible  regulation  of  vice, 
IS  found  in  the  charter  of  San  Diego  Cal.,  adopted  a  good  nanj 
years  ago.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  actual  home  role 
that  is  commonly  exercised  by  cities  along  this  line  will  come  to 
be  generally  recognized  in  municipal  legislation  very  soon. 

Other  interesting  phases  of  the  home  rule  movement  are  illus- 
trated by  a  New  Jei-sey  law  ['03  ch.240]  giving  cities  authority  to 
regulate  billboards  and  by  a  proposed  Tennessee  constitutional 
amendineiit  ['03  eli.r)32]  which  would  permit  counties  and  cities 
to  exempt  the  property  of  new  manufacturing  enterprises  from 
local  taxation  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

Popular  responsibility.  Along  with  the  movement  for  municipal 
home  rule  gws  the  development  of  ways  and  means  to  bring  the 
government  nearer  to  the  people  and  to  increase  the  direct  politi- 
cal responsibility  of  the  electors.    The  charter  amendments 
adopted  by  Lo«  Angeles  [Cal.  '03  ch.6]  put  that  city  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  democratic  movement.  The  initiative,  the  referendum 
and  the  recall  were  all  incorporated  in  the  city's  charter  in  1903. 
On  petition  of  15^^  of  the  number  of  voters  at  the  last  mayoralty 
election  bringing  any  measure  befoiH?  the  council,  that  body  must 
either  pass  it  or  submit  it  to  the  people  at  a  special  election.  Peti- 
t  ions  of  5;^  of  the  voters  compel  the  council  to  submit  any  measure 
at  the  next  regular  eUK'tion.    All  ordinances,  except  emergency 
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measures  (which  may  never  include  any  franchise  ordinance)  and 
orders  for  street  improvements,  may  not  go  into  effect  for  30  days 
after  their  passage.  If  within  that  time  the  referendum  is  called 
for  by  7}i  of  the  voters,  the  ordinance  must  be  either  repealed 
or  submitted  to  the  people.  The  most  advanced  provision  of  all, 
however,  is  that  which  gives  25}^  of  the  voters  the  right,  by  filing 
their  petition  with  their  reasons  therefor,  to  compel  any  elected 
official  either  to  abandion  his  office  or  to  stand  for  reelection  at 
any  time.  Unless  the  official  gets  a  vote  of  confidence  from  the 
people  at  the  special  election  he  has  to  give  way  to  some  other 
man,  who  is  the  people's  choice.  I  know  of  no  other  city  in  the 
United  States  where  the  recall  has  been  adopted.  The  first  pro- 
posed home  rule  charter  of  Denver  contained  such  a  provision,  but 
failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  people  when  voted  on  in  Sep- 
tember 1903. 

We  find  the  initiative  or  referendum  or  both  on  the  question  of 
municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities,  the  grant  of  franchises 
and  the  issue  of  municipal  bonds  very  common.  A  form  of  popu- 
lar control  that  seems  to  be  growing  rapidly  in  favor  is  the 
optional  referendum.  In  the  careful  provisions  to  guard  the  city's 
franchise  rights  in  the  charter  of  Parkersburg  [W.  Va.  '03  ch.66] 
is  a  clause  requiring  that  all  new  franchise  grants  remain  inopera- 
tive for  20  days,  awaiting  the  petition  of  20;^  of  the  voters  for  the 
referendum. 

Hunicipal  reorganization.  In  last  year's  Review  attention  was 
given  to  the  new  municipal  code  of  Ohio.  The  difficulty  of  making 
a  charter  to  fit  70  cities  ranging  in  population  from  5000  to 
400,000  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  American  way  of  thinking 
and  doing,  about  the  same  as  the  difficulty  in  making  a  suit  of 
clothes  that  would  fit  all  of  100  boys  and  men  ranging  in  age  from 
5  to  50  years.  The  Ohio  Legislature,  experiencing  this  difficulty, 
submitted  to  the  people  a  constitutional  amendment  authorizing 
the  division  of  cities  according  to  population  into  three  classes  for 
purposes  of  legislation.  But  the  people  refused  their  sanction  to 
the  measure.  They  evidently  believe  that,  while  it  may  be  proper 
for  the  General  Assembly  to  get  up  the  fashion  book,  every  city 
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should  be  its  own  tailor.  Home  rule  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
make  uniform  general  legislation  tolerable. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  of  the  year  looking  toward 
municipal  reorganization  is  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  Illinois  ['03  p.358]  to  give  the  Legislature 
full  authority,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  people  of  Chi- 
cagO;  to  provide  a  special  charter  for  that  city  and  consolidate 
into  one  municipal  government  with  adequate  powers  the  various 
authorities  now  operating  within  the  city's  limits.  The  amend- 
ment, if  carded,  will  open  the  way  to  the  consolidation  of  the  city, 
the  board  of  education  and  the  various  township,  park,  and  other 
local  governments  and  authorities,  that  have  reduced  Chicago's 
public  affairs  to  chaos.  The  municipal  debt  limit  may  be  raised  to 
5ji  of  the  actual  valuation  of  property,  rather  than  Ifi  aa  at  present. 
The  provision  for  the  referendum  on  any  new  charter  or  charter 
.  amendments  guarantees  home  rule  to  the  city. 

Hiscellaneons  legislation.  While  the  year  1903  placed  a  great 
many  minor  provisions  in  regard  tjo  cities  on  the  statute  books  of 
the  various  states,  it  is  believed  that  the  most  significant  have  been 
mentioned,  except  possibly  the  civil  service  reform  amendment  in- 
corporated into  the  Los  Angeles  charter.  This  amendment  seems 
to  establish  a  sufficiently  clear  and  comprehensive  merit  system 
for  practically  all  of  the  municipal  departments  of  the  second 
city  of  California.  The  tendency  of  the  significant  l^islation  of 
tlie  year  seems  strongly  toward  the  realization  anew  of  the  best 
ideals  of  local  self-government  and  citizen  responsibility.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  ideas  promulgated  by  the  National  Municipal 
League  in  its  Program  is  apparent,  if  not  everywhere,  at  least  in 
many  places. 

County  government 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  of  special  significance  in  the  county 
and  township  legislation  of  the  year  except  the  Vermont  act 
['03  ch.l53]  putting  the  county  clerks  of  the  state  on  salaries 
and  requiring  all  fees  received  by  them  to  be  turned  intx>  the 
state  treasury.  This  marks  another  step  in  the  displacement  of 
the  fee  system,  which  has  proved  in  so  many  places  an  incentive 
to  greed  and  an  instructor  in  corruption. 
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Of  the  several  general  laws  for  the  government  of  cities,  only 
Lliat  of  Ohio  ['02  p.20]  exhibits  marked  financial  improvements, 
Tlie  mayor  makes  the  budget  from  the  estimates  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments.  He  is  not  permitted  to  increase  any  estimates,  nor  is 
tlie  counsel  pei-mitted  to  raise  any  item  in  the  budget  submitted  to 
it  by  the  mayor.   In  the  council  the  budget  becomes  a  tax  levy  and 
from  there  goes  to  a  board  of  four  non-salaried,  appointive  tax 
commissioners.   They  also  have  no  power  to  increase  the  levy; 
their  action  in  rejecting  items  must  stand  unless  overruled  by  a 
three  fourths  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  council.   Specific  ap- 
propriations are  to  be  made  semiannually.   Unfortunately  the 
official  year  is  not  made  uniform :  the  budget  year  begins  Ap.  1, 
officers  enter  on  their  duties  the  first  Monday  in  May,  while  the 
year  for  all  accounts  and  reports  begins  Jan.  1. 

The  most  radical  legislation  concerning  local  finance  during 
the  year  under  review  is  found  in  two  laws  of  the  state  of  Nevada 
['03  ch.78,  123].  One  of  these  laws  applies  to  counties  and  the 
other  to  towns  and  cities.  The  tax  rate  of  towns  and  cities  in 
1903,  exclusive  of  the  tax  for  debt  charges,  was  not  to  exceed  f  1 
on  JlOO  of  assessed  valuation.  Hereafter  the  rate  is  to  be  dimin- 
ished 5  cents  annually  till  it  reaches  50  cents  which  shall  be  the 
permanent  maximum.  The  rate  for  counties  was  not  to  be  higher 
in  1903  than  it  was  in  1902  and  is  to  l>e  similarly  reduced  to  a 
50  cent  maximum.  No  county,  city  or  town  is  excepted.  It  is 
not  conceivable  that  these  laws  can  be  enforced  in  spirit,  and 
their  evasion  or  early  amendment  may  be  looked  for.  But  these 
laws  contain  other  provisions  that  ai*e  thoi-oughly  wholesome. 
No  contract  for  the  expenditure  of  money  shall  be  made  unless 
the  money  is  in  the  treasury  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  Tem- 
porary debts  may  be  created  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Revenue,  and  must  be  provided  for  by  an  extra  "  emergency 
tax  in  the  next  annual  levy.  Reports  are  to  be  made  annually 
to  the  state  comptroller,  and  he  is  to  publish  the  substance  of 
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them  in  a  classified  table.  The  State  Board  of  Bevenue  pre- 
scribes the  forms  of  these  reports;  it  also  employs  an  examiner 
to  inspect  the  accounts  and  records  of  the  local  governments. 
Any  existing  floating  debt  was  to  be  funded  or  provided  for  by 
an  extra  tax  in  1903.  Counties  are  required  to  prepare  an  anmial 
budget  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year,  and  the  several 
sums  specified  in  it  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  named. 

A  further  extension  of  the  practice  of  making  an  annual 
budget  of  expenditures  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  is 
found  in  Tennessee  ['03  ch.583]  where  a  law  requires  counties 
of  a  certain  size  to  estimate  the  expenses  of  the  year  by  depart- 
ments, the  miscellaneous  income  expected,  and  the  tax  rates 
necessary.  The  miscellaneous  income  is  not  to  be  set  at  an 
amount  greater  than  was  received  the  preceding  year,  and  in 
fixing  the  tax  rate  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  errors  and  release- 
ments  of  property  from  taxation. 

State  supervision  of  local  accounts  continues  to  grow  in  favor. 
In  addition  to  the  Nevada  laws  mentioned  above,  New  York 
required  financial  reports  to  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  state 
from  cities  under  500,000  ['03  ch.347].   Florida  created  the  office 
of  state  auditor  whose  chief  duty  is  to  prescribe  forms  of  accounts 
for  the  counties  and  see  by  inspection  that  the  accounts  are 
properly  kept  ['03  ch.l4,  71].    California  required  any  local  gov- 
ernment which  has  decided  to  issue  bonds  to  give  notice  of  that 
fact  to  the  state  treasurer  and  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
['03  cb.280], 

Oklahoma  has  passed  a  loose  law  allowing  cities  of  the  first 
class  to  make  transfers  from  one  fund  to  another  and  legalizing 
transfers  made  in  the  past  ['03  ch.6  art.2].  Minnesota  allows 
counties  under  75,000  to  make  transfers  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  board  ['03  c'h.355].  It  also  extends  to  villages,  towns,  and 
school  districts  the  privilege  granted  to  the  state,  counties  and 
cities  in  1895  of  paying  the  cost  of  surety  bonds  of  the  treasurers 
['03  ch.239].  Maine  allows  towns  to  accept  surety  bonds  for 
the  treasurers  and  to  bear  the  cost  ['03  ch.l61].  Minnesota 
passed  a  good  law  ['03  ch.l8]  relating  to  the  depositing  of  pub- 
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ic  money  in  banks;  it  applies  to  cities  and  village*  nnder  10,000. 
Che  vicious  practice  of  issuing  warrants  or  orders  on  the  treasury 
when  there  is  no  money  to  pay  thera  still  continues  and  gives 
pise  to  legislation  to  diminish  its  evils.    Colorado  prohibits  the 
officers  of  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  school  districts  from  deal- 
ing in  any  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  their  respective  areas 
[^03  ch.97] ;  Florida  requires  county  treasurers  to  register  such 
warrants  on  presentation,  and  when  funds  come  in  to  pay  them, 
to  notify  the  holders,  after  which  interest  on  thera  must  cease 
and  they  are  to  he  paid  in  the  order  of  registration  ['03  ch.78] ; 
Minnesota  did  the  same  for  village  treasurers  ['03  ch.190]. 
Special  assessments  continue  to  be  the  subject  of  a  vast  amount 
of  corrective  legislation  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  discern  any 
general  tendency.    Montana  passed  a  law  allowing  the  creation 
of  special  improvement  districts  for  planting  trees  and  construct- 
ing grass  plots  in  streets  ['03  ch.l23] ;  Wisconsin  to  limit  to  one 
year  the  time  within  which  actions  may  be  brought  to  set  aside 
si)ecial  assessments  ['03  ch.357]. 

The  lavish  borrowing  of  local  governments  in  recent  years  is 
giving  rise  to  evils  which  require  corrective  legislation.  Indiana 
has  made  it  the  duty  of  the  council  of  a  city  which  does  not  pay 
off  a  judgment  within  two  years  to  make  a  special  levy  of  taxes 
for  that  purpose  ['03  ch.GO].  In  case  a  municipality  in  Minne- 
sota leaves  the' office  of  treasurer  vacant,  presumably  to  escape 
judicial  process,  a  creditor  may  require  the  county  ti'easurer  to 
pay  a  judgment  and  deduct  the  amount  from  the  funds  in  his 
hands  belonging  to  the  municipality,  or  the  creditor  may  require 
the  county  auditor  to  assess  the  amount  of  the  judgment  on  the 
taxable  property  of  the  municipalily  ['03  ch.337].  New  Mexico 
^ives  similar  powers  to  the  territorial  officers  in  case  the  local 
officers  fail  in  their  duty  ['03  cli.81)].  The  number  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  compromising  of  indebtedness  is  amazing.  South 
Dakota  allows  any  local  government  to  issue  bonds  to  pay  a 
judgment  which  has  been  comj)romised  [*03  ch.Sl].  California 
has  also  passed  a  law  relating  to  compromising  indebtedness. 
Kansas  passed  a  law  to  allow  v'u'w^  of  the  ftrst  class  to  com- 
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Amid  the  usual  mass  of  legislation  for  particular  cities  and  on 
minute  details  of  municipal  i)owera  a  few  statutes  of  more  general 
importance  attract  attention.  These  are  a  New  Jersey  act  [-03 
ch.lGS]  for  the  government  of  all  cities  which  adopt  it;  a  Vir- 
ginia act  ['03  ch.269]  amending  and  reenacting  the  statutes  in 
reference  to  cities  and  towns,  to  meet  the  conditicms  of  the  new 
state  Constitution;  a  Kansas  act  ['03  ch.122]  for  the  government 
of  cities  with  more  than  15.000  population  (Kansas  City,  Topeka, 
Wichita,  J^'aven worth  and  Atchis(m)  ;  and  an  Illinois  act  ['03 
p.285]  authorizing  and  regulating  municijial  ownership  and  oi>era- 
tioii  of  street  railways.  The  general  tendency  of  these  and  other 
measures  is  in  the  direction  of  inci*easing  the  functions  of  munici- 
palities in  the  United  States,  specially  in  the  field  of  municipal 
ownership  and  operation  of  what  are  vagueh'  called  public 
services,  but  at  the  same  time  to  do  so  by  continuing  the  policy 
of  sjuHitic  enumerated  grants  of  power;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  change  to  the  poli<  y  of  the  countries  of  continental  Kuropc. 
where  cities  have  general  authority  to  undertake  any  functions 
afTecting  the  interests  of  the  city,  subject  only  U>  ^he  si»ecilie 
restrictions  and  regulations  imposed  by  the  central  administra- 
tion. Along  with  this  increase  in  the  active  oi)eiati(ms  of  citi(*s, 
nuiy  be  noted  a  tendency  to  restrict  the  discretion  of  city  councils 
in  granting  franchises  conferring  special  ]»i  ivileges  in  the  ])ul>lic 


uew 'legislation  during  1003  in  ret'enMice  to  small  bodies 
i'  state  police  suggests  a  brief  account  of  the  development  of 
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force  of  state  constables  was  established  mainly  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic.  On  the  repeal 
of  the  ])rohibition  law  in  1875  the  state  police  was  continued 
as  a  detective  force  to  aid  in  the  supi)re8sion  of  disorder  and 
tlie  enforcement  of  criminal  laws,  and  its  functions  have  since 
l>eeA  extended  to  include  the  inspection  of  factories;  while  more 
recently  the  offi(*e  of  lire  marshal,  for  the  investigation  of  fires, 
has  been  incor[)orated  with  the  state  police.^ 

Rhode  Island  in  1880  established  a  chief  of  state  police  with 
powers  of  direction  over  the  sheriffs  and  local  police,  in  con- 
nection with  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law  then  re- 
enacted  in  that  state.^  But  this  office  lasted  only  a  few  years. 
Another  brief  exiierimeut  with  state  police  was  made  by  New 
Jersey  from  1891  to  1804  ['91  ch.G5;  '94  ch.9]. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  state  liquor  dis- 
pensaries South  Carolina  (in  18:)0)  established  a  force  of  state 
constables  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  liquor  laws.^  One 
of  the  statutes  of  last  year  ['03  ch.l2]  further  regulates  the  organ- 
ization of  this  force.  The  governor  appoints  the  chief  state  con- 
stable, who  receives  a  salary  of  $1500  a  year,  and  this  officer 
appoints  seven  assistant  chief  constables  and  other  state  con- 
stables to  assist  him  in  his  work.  Connecticut  has  also  just 
organized  a  body  of  state  police  ['0:j  (11.141]  similar  to  that  in 
Massachusetts,  s])e(  ially  for  the  ciifoicemcnt  of  the  laws  relatinj; 
to  intoxicating;;  liquors  and  ^amin^,  and  taking  over  the  functions 
of  the  state  fire  marshal.  Then*  is  i)rovided  a  superintendent  of 
police  at  $3000  a  year,  an  assistant  sujHTintendent  and  from  5  to 
10  police  officers,  all  S(Oe<'ted  by  a  board  of  five  unpaid  commis- 
sioners, who  in  turn  are  to  b(»  chosen  biennially  by  the  judges  of 
the  superior  court. 

Of  a  somewhat  different  nature  are  the  bodies  of  mounted 
rangers  established  in  less  settled  regions  for  the  supi)ression  of 

*K.  H.  Wliltten,  Public  Administration  in  Massachusetts,  ch.G.  (Co- 
lumbia Univ.  Studios,  v.8) 

=C.  M.  L.  Sites,  Centralized  Administration  of  Liquor  Laws,  p.72. 
(Columbia  Univ.  Studies,  v.lO) 
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violent  disorder  aud  llic  protection  of  the  Mexican  frontier.  The 
Texas  rangers,  organized  in  1901  [ch.34]  may  consist  of  four  com- 
panies, each  composed  of  22  men,  the  captains  and  the  quarter- 
master in  command  of  the  whole  force  being  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state.  In  Arizona  the  rangers  as  reorganized  in 
1903  [ch.64]  consist  of  26  men  mustered  into  service  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory.  Both  in  Texas  and  Arizona  the  governors 
strongly  commend  the  work  of  these  rangers. 

No  new  legislation  has  appeared  providing  for  the  state 
appointment  of  police  officials  in  local  districts,  but  as  the  new 
Ohio  municipal  code  has  gone  into  operation,  the  governor  of  that 
state  has  been  called  on  to  appoint  boards  of  public  safety  in 
Toledo,  Hamilton  and  half  a  dozen  smaller  cities,^  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  mayors  and  councils  to  agree  on  the  api)ointment8. 

An  Illinois  statute  ['03  p.97]  provides  for  a  merit  board  of  fire 
and  police  commissioners  in  cities  between  7000  and  100,000  popu- 
lation. The  act  is  subject  to  acceptance  by  the  electors  of 
each  city,  and  the  question  of  its  adoption  must  be  submitted  on 
the  petition  of  voters  equal  in  number  to  20^  of  the  vote  cast  at 
the  preceding  general  city  election.  The  board  in  each  city  will 
consist  of  thi-ee  membei's  appointed  by  the  mayor  with  the  consent 
of  the  council,  one  member  retiring  each  year,  and  not  more  than 
two  belonging  to  the  same  i^olitical  party.  Each  board  will  pro- 
vide for  appointments  in  the  fii'e  and  police  departments  on  the 
basis  of  oi)en  competitive  examinations,  for  promotions  on  the 
basis  of  ascoriained  merit  and  seniority  in  service,  and  for 
removals  only  for  cause  after  an  investigation  of  written  charges. 
Appeals  may  be  taken  from  the  orders  of  such  boards  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  act  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  restriction  on  the  powers  of  city  councils  since 
under  the  general  municipal  law  of  Illinois  the  councils  were 
already  given  power  to  establish  any  municipal  office  they  might 
consider  necessary. 

'Findlny.  Fostorln.  T/orain.  MlddlctoAvn.  Pninesvilo,  VanTVcrt  and 
W.irron. 
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Public  works 

der  the  new  Kansas  act  street  improvements  in  cities  over 

0  are  dependent  on  petition  of  the  property  owners,  but  in 
3  from  15,000  to  25,000  both  street  improvements  and 
rage  may  be  undertaken  not  only  after  such  a  petition,  but 
aayor  and  council  may  take  the  initiative,  and  may  carry  out 
works  unless  a  protest  is  made  by  a  majority  of  the  property 
;rs  affected,  while  for  certain  purposes  (grading  and  paving 
ions  of  streets  lying  between  improved  portions)  they  may 
eed  even  in  spite  of  such  a  protest.  Provision  is  made  for 
al  assessments  on  abutting  property,  payment  of  which  may 
jread  over  a  period  of  10  years.  The  cities  affected  by  this 
tiay  exercise  the  power  of  eminent  domain  not  only  for  streets 
sewers  but  also  for  outfall  sewers,  bridges,  depots,  markets, 
ic  buildings,  public  parks,  and  even  for  securing  possession 
one  quarries  or  other  material  for  street  improvements.  The 

1  cities  are  also  given  power  to  require  railroads  to  abolish 
e  crossings.  Under  the  revised  Virginia  law  on  cities  and 
IS,  improvements  to  be  paid  for  by  special  assessments  may 
rdered  either  (1)  by  agreements  between  the  city  and  the 
ting  landowners,  (2)  on  a  petition  fmm  two  thirds  of  the 
owners  affected,  or  (3)  by  two  thirds  of  all  members  of  the 
icil,  after  notice  and  a  hearing  to  the  landowners, 
innsylvania  has  amended  somewhat  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
d  by  cities  in  exercising  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  and 
extended  the  purposes  for  which  this  power  may  be  used  to 
ide  municipal  buildings,  fire  engine  houses  and  gas  and 
ric  light  works  within  the  city  limits,  and  also  waterworks, 
houses  and  hospitals,  whethoi*  within  or  without  the  city 
ts  ['03  ch.30,  04,  70,  01].  A  ^Missouri  act  ['03  i).00]  pro- 
ig  at  length  for  boards  of  public  works  in  cities  of  the  second 
J  loses  much  of  its  apparent  significance  when  it  is  recalled 
St  Joseph  is  the  only  city  in  this  class. 

;rcct  improvements.  Minnesota  has  passed  several  statutes 
ily  in  reference  to  street  improvements  ['03  ch.36,  125,  382]. 
►ne  act  towns  may  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  electors  issue 
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bonds  for  constructing  roads,  bridges  and  town  halls ;  by  another 
act  the  requirement  for  bond  issues  for  similar  purposes  in  Til- 
lages is  increased  from  a  majority  to  five  eighths  of  those  voting. 
In  villages  and  cities  under  10,000  population  street  improve- 
ments to  be  i)aid  for  by  special  assessments,  spread  over  three 
years,  may  be  undertaken  either  on  the  petition  of  the  property 
owners  or  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  council. 

Sewerage.   Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota  and 
Idaho  have  each  passed  statutes  authorizing  and  regulating  fur- 
ther the  construction  of  sewer  systems  in  cities.   The  Minnesota 
['03  ch.312]   and  Nebraska   f;03  ch.22]   acts  apply  only  to 
small  cities  (less  than  10,000  and  less  than  5000  population 
respectively).    In  the  other  states  the  acts  are  of  more  general 
application:  in  Idaho  ['03  p.2()]  applying  to  all  cities,  towns  and 
villages,  in  South  Dakota  ['03  ch.213]  to  any  city,  and  in  Okla- 
homa ['03  ch.O]  to  all  municipal  cor[)orations  with  more  than 
1000  population.    In  ^linnesota.  South  Dakota  and  Oklahoma, 
the  city  councils  have  jmwer  to  proceed  on  their  own  initiative, 
and  in  Oklahoma  they  must  take  stej)s  to  construct  district 
sewei^s  on  the  i)etilion  of  the  property  owners.    In  Idaho  when 
the  pro|)eity  owners  do  not  i»etition  for  sewers,  the  councils  can 
act  only  by  a  three  fourths  vote.    In  Nebraska  si»ecial  assess- 
ments for  lateral  sewers  can  be  levied  only  on  a  petition  of  the 
projR^rty  owners,  while  city  bonds  for  main  sewers  (up  to  ?5O,OO0) 
may  be  issued  only  on  a  ])etition  of  10  freeholders  and  a  referen- 
dum vote  of  the  electors.    In  Idaho  provision  is  made  for  im- 
provement bon<ls  to  be  i)aid  within  10  years,  and  in  Oklahoma 
payments  may  Im.'  sj)read  over  three  years.    All  of  these  statutes 
contain  provisions  for  estimates  and  plans,  an^  prescribe  methods 
for  estimating  and  levyinj^r  si>eeia]  assessments.    The  Idaho  law 
requires  a  ^^sewer  committee''  of  three  resident  taxpayers  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  or  chairman  cd'  the  village  board  of  trustees. 
In  the  oth(M*  states  the  roiuuils  in  cooijeration  with  the  city 
engin<'e]s  can  a<  l  dircdly. 

Indiana  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  joint  construction 
i)t  sowers  by  adjoining  municipalities  ['03  ch.231],  and  New  Jer- 
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«ey  besides  amending  general  laws  for  joint  sewer  ^systems  ['03 
ch.l9y  230]  has  given  large  powers  to  the  special  commission 
charged  with  the  construction  of  joint  outfall  sewers  and 
sewage  disposal  works  for  the  municipalities  of  the  Pdssaic  val- 
ley ['03  ch.l02,  ex.  soss.  ch.l ;  cf.  '02  ch.  48].  This  Passaic  Valley 
Commission  consisting  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  Senate  is  authorized  to  issue  50  year  4}^  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  }9,000,000  for  carrying  out  its  extensive  plans. 

Parks.    In  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas,  California 
and  Idaho  statutes  were  passed  authorizing  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cities  in  each  state  to  establish  or  develop  further  public 
parks  including  (except  in  Missouri)  authority  to  issue  bonds. 
The  Illinois  acts  ['03  p.  254,  256,  263,  266,  267]  were  mainly 
minor  amendments  applying  in  form  to  all  park  authorities,  but 
the  most  important  measures  were  those  intended  for  Chicago 
in  reference  to  small  parks  and  the  extension  of  the  lake  front 
park  in  that  city.   Of  the  Minnesota  statutes  ['03  ch.4, 130, 161, 
191, 235,  243, 354]  some  apply  to  cities  under  10,000  population, 
others  to  cities  over  50,000.   Those  of  the  first  named  group  will 
become  effective  only  on  a  petition  of  taxpayers  or  freeholders 
and  a  popular  vote;  the  powers  conferred  on  the  larger  cities 
can  be  exercised  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  park  board  and  a 
two  thirds  vote  of  the  council.    In  the  small  Minnesota  cities 
park  boards  will  now  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  council 
instead  of  being  elected  by  popular  vote  as  formerly.   The  Mis- 
souri act  ['03  p.76],  which  applies  to  all  cities  under  100,000 
population,  4)rovides  for  the  appointment  of  park  boards  by  the 
mayor  and  council  and  limits  their  expenditure  to  the  proceeds 
of  an  annual  tax  not  exceeding  1  mill.   In  Kansas  the  general 
act  applying  to  cities  with  over  15,000  population  gives  park 
powers,  while  another  act  ['03  ch.l35]  gives  similar  powers  to 
cities  from  2000  to  15,000  population  on  the  petition  of  one 
third  of  the  taxpayers  and  a  referendum  vote  of  the  electors. 
Under  the  Idaho  act  ['03  p.411]  any  city  council  may  purchase 
and  maintain  parks  but  may  not  own  more  than  80  acres  outside 
of  the  city  limits  for  all  purposes.   In  California  ['03  ch.86] 
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cities  under  3000  population  may  own  and  maintain  parks,  and 
also  gymnasiums,  baths  and  bath  houses. 

Municipal  ownership.  During  1903  a  number  of  statutes  have 
been  enacted  in  various  states  authorizing  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  of  various  services  which  are  often — in  the  United 
States,  most  often — intrusted  to  private  corporations  acting 
under  a  franchise  granting  special  privileges  in  the  public  streets. 
Before  discussing  this  recent  legislation  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
note  the  previous  development  in  this  direction. 

The  service  of  this  kind  most  frequently  under  municipal 
management  is  waterworks,  and  an  investigation  undertaken  in 
1902  showed  the  following  results  in  reference  to  these  :^ 


GROUPS  OF  CITIES 

Total  number  of 
waterworks 

Number  of 
municipal 
works 

Percent 
monldpal 

Over  30.000  population  

185 

d5 

70.4 

10,000-30.000  population  

302 

152 

50 

5000-10,000  population  

458 

234 

50.1 

3000-  5000  population  

580 

318 

50.5 

22^ 

143 

335 

140 

41.7 

3T2 

243 

6.5.:^ 

150 

SO 

South  Atlantic  states  

107 

64 

m.>< 

91 

3() 

39") 

124 

55 

43.5 

70 

32 

417 

United  States  

1  475 

799 

54.2 

A  more  exhaustive  iiivesligation,  incliidiDg  the  smaller  towns, 
made  in  180S  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  showe<l 
a  total  of  1787  municipal  waterworks  and  1539  under  private 
control.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  higher  proportion 
of  municipal  works  among  the  large  cities  increases  the  signifi- 
cance of  municii)al  works  as  a  whole.  In  1898  the  total  invest- 
ment in  municii)al  plants  was  nearly  double  that  in  private 
works.2 

^Municipal  Year  Book  1902,  p.xxix.  xxxi. 
au^port  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  1809.  p.l2. 
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the  census  report  on  central  electric  light  and  power 
.  the  following  data  has  been  compiled  showing  the  number 
ribution  of  municipal  plants  in  1902  :^ 


GROUPS  OF  CITIES 

Total  number 
electric  stations 

Number 
municipal 

Per  cent 
municipal 

814 

86 

11.1 

641 

79 

12.8 

1  112 

841 

80.7 

item  states  

611 

146 

28.4 

209 

64 

80.6 

206 

64 

81.2 

881 

62 

16.8 

261 

26 

10 

8  624 

816 

22.5 

icipal  electric  light  works  are  found  mostly  in  small  cities, 
^ures  exaggerate  the  importance  of  municipal  lighting. 
?d  by  horse  power  and  output  in  kilowatts  the  municipal 
urnish  about  or  of  the  electric  lighting  and  about 
he  public  street  lighting.  In  the  states  where  municipal 
re  most  frequent  the  proportion  is  naturally  much  higher, 
cimum  for  any  state  being  found  in  Michigan,  where 
al  plants  furnish  about  30;^  of  the  total  electric  lighting 
rly  two  thirds  of  the  public  street  lighting. 

services  of  this  nature  are  very  rarely  in  the  United 
inder  the  direct  management  of  municipal  authorities. 

there  were  only  20  cities  with  municipal  gas  works  out 
al  of  981  cities  having  gas  works,  and  the  small  town  of 
Function  Col.  was  the  only  instance  of  a  municipal  street 
2  Boston  and  New  York  have,  however,  constructed  im- 
undergound  railroads  or  subways,  which  have  been  leased 
te  companies. 

lost  important  statute  of  the  p<ast  year  authorizing  an 
n  of  municipal  maiiagcmont  in  this  direction  was  an  Illi- 
7  [^03  p.28r)]  authorizing  the  cities  of  that  state  to  own 


s  Bulletin  5  Nov.  30,  1903. 

ipal  Year  Book  1902,  p.xxix,  293. 
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and  operate  street  railways.  Not  that  this  act  is  likely  to  be 
followed  at  once  by  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  municipal 
railways,  for  the  act  was  intended  primarily  only  for  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  even  this  city,  the  friends  of  the  measure  have  ex- 
plained, does  not  propose  to  establish  a  municipal  road  in  the 
near  future,  but  wished  the  authority  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  municipal  authorities  in  negotiating  for  extensione 
and  renewals  of  franchises  to  private  companies.  Nevertheless 
the  act  is  of  special  significance  because  in  addition  to  the  formal 
grant  of  authority  there  is  a  careful  attempt  to  provide  a  satis- 
factory method  of  meeting  the  serious  financial  diflSculties  in- 
volved in  this  new  departure  so  that  the  grant  of  power  will  be 
effective  and  adequate  whenever  it  is  considered  advisable  to 
make  use  of  the  authority. 

This  act  applies  to  all  cities  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  but  before 
any  of  the  powers  conferred  can  be  exercised  the  act  must  first 
be  adopted  as  a  whole  by  popular  referendum  in  the  city  con- 
cerned, while  additional  referendum  votes  must  be  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  various  special  features  of  the  law.  The  authority  given 
is  "  to  construct,  acquire,  purchase,  maintain  and  operate  street 
railways  within  the  corporate  limits,"  and  franchises  granted  be- 
fore this  power  is  acted  on  may  contain  a  reservation  of  the  right 
on  the  part  of  the  city  to  take  over  the  plant  at  some  future 
time.  Two  methods  are  provided  for  securing  funds  for  purchas- 
ing or  constructing  municipal  railways.  General  city  bonds  may 
be  issued,  provided  the  proposition  is  submitted  to  popular  vote 
and  approved  by  two  thirds  of  those  voting,  but  the  debt  limit 
is  almost  certain  to  prevent  this  method  from  being  adopted. 
The  other  alternative — and  this  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  act — is  to  issue  street  railway  cei-tificates,  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage on  the  railway,  giving  the  mortgagee  in  case  of  foreclosure 
the  right  to  maintain  and  operate  the  road  for  a  period  of  not 
over  20  years.  An  ordinance  providing  for  such  certificates  must, 
however,  be  submitted  to  po])ular  vote  and  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  those  voting  on  the  question.  It  is  expected  that  such 
certificates  will  not  be  considered  by  iho  courts  as  part  of  the  city 
debt  limited  by  the  state  Constitution. 
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When  a  city  has  secured  a  street  railway  it  may  operate  it 
under  direct  municipal  management  only  if  that  policy  is  approved 
at  a  popular  referendum  by  three  fifths  of  those  voting.  Or  the 
city  may  lease  the  road  for  a  period  not  over  20  years,  but  any 
ordinance  authorizing  a  lease  for  more  than  five  years  must  be 
submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  on  the  petition  of  lOj^  of  the 
voters.^ 

Three  other  states  have  authorized  the  smaller  cities  within 
their  limits  to  own  and  operate  certain  of  the  undertakings 
classed  as  public  utilities.  A  Missouri  act  ['03  p.95]  is  the 
broadest  in  its  scope,  applying  to  all  cities  of  less  than  30,000 
population.  This  authorizes  such  municipalities  to  undertake 
any  public  utility,  and  specifies  not  only  waterworks  and  light, 
heat  and  power  plants  but  also  telephones  and  street  railways. 
Such  undertakings  will  be  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  public 
works  consisting  of  four  members  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
council,  not  more  than  two  of  the  same  political  party.  This 
act  is,  however,  not  likely  to  extend  very  largely  the  scope  of 
•municipal  action,  as  there  is  no  provision  for  financing  these 
undertakings  either  by  the  issue  of  bonds  or  in  any  other  way. 
A  Kansas  act  ['03  ch.l36]  authorizes  in  cities  under  15,000  popu- 
lation, municipal  waterworks,  and  gas,  oil  and  electric  plants, 
to  secure  which  bonds  may  be  issued  on  a  vote  of  the  electors, 
up  to  the  general  debt  limit  of  15^  of  the  assessed  value  of 
property.  The  general  municipal  act  for  larger  Kansas  cities 
only  provides  for  municipal  water  and  lighting  plants  at  some 
time  in  the  future  [see  "Franchises"],  but  Atchison  and 
Leavenworth  have  received  special  authority  ['03  ch.38]  to 
establish  municipal  waterworks. 

The  California  act  amending  the  powers  of  cities  under  3000 
population  ['03  ch.86]  adds  authority  to  establish  and  manage 
waterworks,  wharves,  street  railways,  telephone  and  telegraph 
lines,  and  lighting  and  heating  plants,  but  like  the  Missouri  act 

*For  an  account  of  the  dramatic  incidents  connected  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill  through  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  see  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  January  1904. 
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fails  to  give  financial  powers  adequate  to  make  these  grants 
fully  effective.  Another  California  act  ['03  ch.279]  authoriie* 
joint  ownership  of  waterworks  by  two  or  more  cities  with  the 
consent  of  the  voters. 

Some  other  acts  of  narrower  scope  may  also  be  noted.  The 
city  of  Memphis  is  authorized  [Tenn.  '03  ch.338]  to  issue  bonds 
for  f3,500,000  to  acquire  and  extend  the  local  waterworks.  Nev 
Jersey  cities  adopting  the  new  general  law  have  power  to  fur-  1 
nish  a  water  supply  and  may  issue  bonds  for  this  and  other 
purposes  up  to  15}^  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  with 
the  approval  of  the  voters.   Under  the  new  general  municipal 
law  in  Virginia,  cities  are  authorized  to  provide  waterworks,  and 
bonds  issued  with  the  approval  of  the  voters  for  this  or  other 
i*evenue-producing  undertakings  are  not  included  within  the 
debt  limit  so  long  as  the  revenue  is  suflBcient  to  pay  c*08t  of  main- 
tenance, interest  on  bonds  and  insurance,  and  to  provide  a  sink- 
ing fund.    In  Minnesota  several  cities  have  been  authorized  to 
acquire  w^aterworks,  and  villages  have  been  given  the  right  to 
condemn  property  for  this  purpose  ['03  ch.28,  50,  284,  388].  In 
Nebraska,  villages  as  well  as  cities  may  now  establish  municipal 
lighting  and  heating  systems  ['03  ch.25;  cf.  '01  ch.22].    In  Utah 
['03  ch.l03]  cities  and  towns  may  purchase  or  lease  waterworks 
using  tho  power  of  eminent  domain  if  necessary;  on  the  protest 
of  one  third  of  the  resident  taxpayers  a  referendum  vote  must 
be  taken  to  confirm  the  action  of  the  counciL    And  in  Maine, 
cities  were  authorized  during  the  threatened  coal  famine  to 
establish  municipal  fuel  yards  ['03  ch.l22]. 

Franchises.  A  large  nunilM'r  of  states  have  enacte<l  some  legisla 
tion  in  reference  to  the  granting  of  franchises  for  the  use  of  the 
stiwts  and  the  regulation  of  j)nblic  services  in  the  hands  of 
private  parties.  The  most  iin])ortant  statutes  wei^  in  Virginia 
and  Kansas. 

A  Virginia  act  regulating  the  granting  of  franchises  ['03 
ch.l38]  was  afterward  incorporated  with  some  additions  in  the 
new  general  nninicipal  act.  It  is  now  ]>if)vi(led  that  the  streets 
and  public  proi)erty  of  cities  and  towns  shall  not  be  alienated 
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except  by  a  vote  of  three  fourths  of  the  council,  and  streets  may 
■*r  ^ot  be  used  for  street  railways,  water  systems,  gas  pipes,  tele- 
phones and  similar  purposes,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
municipal  authorities.  Franchises  must  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  30  years;  and  elaborate  provisions  are  established  to  insure 
S^lieity  and  competitive  bidding.  Advertisements  inviting 
hids  must  be  published  for  four  weeks;  bids  must  be  opened  and 
Tead  in  public  session  of  the  council;  if  the  highest  bid  is  not 
accepted  the  franchise  ordinance  must  state  the  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring a  lower  bid,  and  no  amendments  may  be  made  in  the 
terms  of  the  grant  without  public  advertisement  for  10  days. 
The  courts  are  given  authority  to  enforce  by  mandamus  the 
terms  of  the  gi*ant.  Such  a  franchise  grant  may  provide  that  at 
its  expiration  the  plant  as  well  as  the  property  in  the  streets 
may  revert  to  the  city  either  without  compensation  or  on  a  fair 
valuation  of  the  property,  but  without  including  any  value  for 
the  franchise.  The  city  may  then  sell  or  lease  the  property,  or, 
if  authorized  by  law,  may  maintain  and  operate  it. 

The  Kansas  act  for  cities  over  15,000  population  limits  the 
term  of  franchises  to  not  more  than  30  years,  but  contains  none 
of  the  provisions  for  publicity  such  as  are  contained  in  the  Vir- 
ginia act.  It  does,  however,  authorize  the  councils  of  such  cities 
to  prescribe  reasonable  rates  for  water,  electricity,  gas,  tele- 
phones or  other  commodity  furnished  by  virtue  of  a  franchise; 
the  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate  fixed  being  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  district  judges.  Waterworks  may  be  pur- 
chased by  a  city  10  years  after  a  grant  has  been  made;  but  in 
the  case  of  gas  or  electric  works  or  street  railways  the  city  may 
acquire  only  on  the  termination  of  a  fiUure  grant,  and  when  it 
secures  possession  can  only  lease  tlie  i)lant  or  make  a  contract 
for  operation.  Provisions  are  made  for  appraising  the  value  of 
the  plant  in  case  of  purchase.  By  another  act  ['03  ch.l36]  cities 
of  less  than  15,000  population  may  grant  franchises  for  only  20 
years,  and  the  mayor  and  council  may  make  contracts  and  fix 
rates  to  private  consumers. 

A  Minnesota  act  ['03  ch.l85]  authorizes  city  councils  to  con- 
tract for  water  supply  for  a  term  not  over  30  years,  and  for 
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lighting  for  a  term  not  over  15  years,  if  there  is  no  municipal 
plant.  No  fnrther  conditions  are  imjKxsed.  Wisconsin  ['03 
ch^7]  and  Montana  ['03  ch.8o]  have  provided  for  a  referendum 
on  franchises,  in  the  first  named  state  on  the  petition  of  20jl  of 
the  voters,  in  the  second  named,  the  approval  of  the  rmdeni 
freeholders  is  an  essential  requirement.  In  Arkansas  the  coun- 
cils of  cities  have  been  given  power  ['03  ch.l56]  to  fix  reasonable 
rates  for  water,  gas  and  electricity,  on  complaint  and  after  an 
examination.  In  Missouri,  cities  under  30,000  population  hare 
been  given  the  same  authority  with  the  further  addition  of  tele- 
phone rates,  and  the  same  class  of  cities  have  been  given  power 
to  grant  30  year  franchises  to  heating  companies  to  lay  pipefl 
in  the  streets  ['03  p.77,  7vS]. 

In  other  states  legislation  on  this  subject  during  1903  haa 
dealt  only  with  specific  or  minor  matters.  Pennsylvania  cities 
under  100,000  population  have  been  given  power  to  compel  elec- 
tric wires  to  be  placed  underground,  to  regulate  conduits  owned 
by  private  companies,  and  to  acquire  them  by  purchase  or  con- 
demnation; in  all  cities  and  boroughs  of  this  state  refrigerating 
systems  may  be  established  only  with  the  consent  and  subject  to 
the  regulation  of  the  municipal  authorities  ['03  ch.235j  2G2].  In 
Washinjrton  the  legislative  authority  in  cities  and  towns  may 
grant  rights  in  the  streets  to  electric  light  and  street  railway 
companies  ['03  ch.l03,  175].  In  California,  the  law  regulating 
the  sale  of  franchises  has  been  amended  in  reference  to  the 
methods  of  advertising:  and  biddinji;  ['(U  eh. 103;  -03  ch.82].  And 
in  Oklahoma  city  or  town  authorities  may  grant  franchises  for 
the  construction  of  electric  railways  ['03  ch.9  art.4]. 
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M.  O.  BLDRIDGE^  OFFICE  OP  PUBLIC  ROAD  INQUIRIES^  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Benmrkable  progress  has  been  made  throughout  the  country 
in  the  improvement  of  the  public  highways  since  the  United 
States  Office  of  Public  Road  Inquiries  was  established  in  1893. 
Previous  to  that  time  only  one  state,  namely  New  Jersey,  was  aid- 
ing the  counties  in  the  improvement  of  the  public  highways,  but 
since  then  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Conneitticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware  and  California  have  established  highway  commissions 
and  are  aiding  the  counties,  towns  and  townships  by  money 
donations  from  the  state  treasury.  In  New  Jersey  the  state 
contributes  one  third  of  the  cost,  in  New  York  one  half  of  the 
cost,  in  Connecticut  two  thirds  and  in  some  cases  three  fourths 
of  the  cost,  while  the  counties,  towns,  townslyps  and  proi)erty 
owners  contribute  the  balance.  Other  states,  namely  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  have  established  highway 
commissions  for  the  puri>ose  of  collecting  and  disseminating  in- 
formation, but  as  yet  these  states  have  no  appropriation  to  aid 
in  the  actual  construction  of  roads. 

Since  Jan.  1,  1903,  there  have  been  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
latures of  30  states  over  70  bills  of  general  character  looking  to 
the  improvement  of  the  roads  in  those  states,  besides  a  consider- 
able number  of  bills  to  enable  individual  counties  to  take  up 
road  work  by  issuing  bonds  or  levying  special  taxes.  The  major- 
ity of  these  bills  failed  to  become  laws,  but  the  fact  that  they 
were  introduced  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  steps  to  improve  all  the  important  roads  throughout 


^See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Suiuiuury  of  Lcgislutiou,  2700. 
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the  United  States  will  be  taken.  The  following  is  a  brief  reviet  Bi  ^ 
of  some  of  the  most  important  work  recently  done  in  diffenmt  In- 
states: c 

Aldbama.  Under  the  new  Constitution  public  roads  areiii-R^ 
eluded  with  buildings  and  bridges  as  improvements  for  which  a  1- 
special  tax  of  2^  mills  on  f  1  may  be  levied,  in  addition  to  th  B^-, 
regular  tax  of  5  mills  out  of  which  both  bonds  and  interest  W  mL  [ 
formerly  to  be  paid.  The  recent  Legislature  made  this  effecdw 
by  passing  a  general  law  permitting  counties  to  vote  at  anytime  Bt^ 
for  a  bond  issue  and  a  sj^ecial  tax  for  roads.  ■>  - 

Arkansas,    Representative  Ilinkle  introduced  a  bill  drawn  up  t  - 
by  Hon.  J.  C.  Yancey^  which  providiHi  for  the  formation  of  iffl-  Ij- 
proveinent  districts  in  the  neighborhood  of  roads  to  be  improved  It 
by  state  aid,  VAH  to  be  paid  by  the  improvement  district  iuid4iH  1 
by  the  state.    Owing  chiefly  to  the  late  date  at  which  this  bill  1 
was  intn)duced  it  failed  of  passage,  as,  for  the  same  reason,  did  I 
the  bill  drawn  by  Judge  W.  A.  Falconer  and  introduced  by  I 
S(Miat(>r  Hardy  and  Representative  J.  F.  Weaver.    This  latter  I 
bill  provided  for  a  state  levy  of  2  mills,  the  cost  of  improved  | 
roads  to  be  boriio  as  follows:  50':^  by  the  state,  35*1^  by  the  coimty.  1 
and  15;^  by  voluntary  suhsoriptions  from  jR^-sons  residiug  along 
the  road;  ilu*  adiiiinistnition  to  ivst  in  the  hands  of  a  commission 
consisting  of  the  conmiissioner  of  agriculture,  the  secretary  of  stale 
and  the  attorney  general,  and  a  state  engineer  to  be  appointed 
by  the  coniniission ;  improvements  to  be  made  on  petition  of  five 
persons,  subject  lo  the  approval  of  the  County  Cuurt  and  state 
board  and  engineer;  provision  was  also  made  for  the  exi^endi- 
ture  of  money  iveeiviHl  as  federal  aid. 

California,  Assemblyman  dreer  iutixxluced  a  state  aid  bill 
very  similar  to  the  Higbie-Arnistrong  law  of  New  York,  but  it 
failed  to  beeonie  a  law.  An  approiiriation  of  $25,000  was  how- 
ever made  to  eontiuue  the  work  on  the  state  roads.  A  law  was 
also  enaoted  permitting  supervisors  to  build  or  buy  mountain 
roads  out  of  the  county  general  fund  or  general  road  fund,  when 
the  cost  thereof  would  be  too  great  for  (he  fund  of  the  road  district 
in  whieh  the  road  is  to  be  located. 
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tJonnecticut.   The  general  law  was  amended  to  provide  for 
'^^tanting  trees  along  the  state  roads,  to  permit  the  purchase  of 
two  stone  crushers  for  use  in  towns  distant  from  railroads,  and 
to  permit  the  appointment  of  deputy  commissioners.   The  state 
*tppropriation  was  increased  to  f243,912.50  annually  for  two 
V^ars.   The  Legislature  has  appropriated  since  1895  fl,538,910 
foT  boilding  state  roads;  during  the  same  period  the  counties 
hsLve  appropriated  fl,903,708  for  their  share  of  the  state  work. 
The  towns  are  required  to  repair  state  roads,  but  if  they  fail  to 
do  so  the  state  repairs  them  and  charges  the  amount  to  the  towns. 
Iii  the  building  of  state  roads  in  Connecticut  the  state  pays  two 
thirds  of  the  cost  in  towns  having  a  taxable  valuation  of  over 
♦1,000,000,  and  three  fourths  in  towns  having  a  taxable  valua- 
tion of  less  than  |1,000,000. 

Delaware.  State  aid  bills  were  introduced  by  Senator  Artemus 
Smith  and  Representatives  Flinn,  Newton  and  Abraham  L.  Tyre. 
The  Tyre  bill,  which  has  become  a  law,  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  commissioners  to  have  charge  of  the  state  highway 
work,  one  in  each  county;  it  further  provides  that  the  expense 
of  constructing  state  roads  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  state 
and  county.  To  make  this  effective  $30,000  annually  for  two 
years  has  been  appropriated  by  the  state. 

Florida.  Senator  W.  A.  MacWilliains  introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  all  moneys  now  in  the  "  internal  improvement  fund" 
or  which  may  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  state  swamp  and  over- 
flowed lauds  shall  be  devoted  to  the  coiistniction  of  hard  roads, 
being  divided  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  their 
assessed  valuation.  This  was  passed,  as  were  also  two  other 
bills,  the  first  of  which  empowers  the  county  commissioners  to 
levy  a  tax,  not  to  exceed  3  mills,  for  roads  and  bridges;  half  of 
the  amount  thus  raised  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns  to  be 
expended  within  their  limits;  taxpayer  to  be  exempt  from  road 
work  in  counties  where  such  a  levy  of  more  than  2  mills  is  made. 
The  second  provides  that  on  petition  of  more  than  one  fourth  of 
the  taxpayers  in  any  road  district  an  election  shall  be  held  to 
determine  whether  a  special  road  tax,  not  to  exceed  5  mills  a 
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year,  shall  be  levied ;  in  case  of  an  affirmative  vote  three  road 
trustees  shall  be  elected,  and  biennial  meetings  of  the  district 
shall  be  held  to  elect  trustees  and  to  determine  the  amonntof 
the  tax. 

Georgia.  Representative  Thomas  S.  Felder  introduced  a  bill 
providing  for  the  withdrawal  of  long-term  convicts  from  pri- 
vate contractors  and  working  them  on  the  public,  roads.  FiMl 
action  has  not  yet  been  taken  on  this. 

Illinois,  Senator  Thomas  Rees  secured  the  enactment  of  a  laf 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  good  roads  commission  con- 
sisting of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  highway  engineer 
and  one  of  whom  shall  have  served  as  highway  commissioner,  to 
investigate  the  road  problems  of  the  state,  such  as  the  best  airf 
most  economic  native  materials,  the  best  system  of  road  drain- 
age, the  most  practical  methods  by  which  the  cost  may  be  dis- 
tributed among  all  the  people,  federal,  state  and  county  aid,  con- 
vict labor,  etc.  The  commission  is  to  serve  without  compensation 
for  two  years,  but  |5000  is  appropriated  to  pay  its  expenses. 
It  is  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature  submitting  a  bill  to  amend 
the  j)resent  road  law.  A  bill  was  also  passed  providing  for  the 
use  of  convicts  in  the  preparation  of  road  materials  in  the 
(liiiirrics  located  on  the  grounds  of  \)eual  institutions,  the  material 
to  l)c  donated  to  (he  county  free  of  cost. 

IndUnm,  The  most  important  road  laws  enactcnl  this  year 
were  the  ones  pi*oviding  that  5;^  of  the  regular  road  fund  shall  be 
set  aside  lor  keeping  rural  mail  delivery  routes  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  the  onts  introduced  by  Representative  Hugh  K.  Miller, 
which  provides  lor  tlie  direct  election  of  supervisors  by  road 
districts;  cities  or  incorporattnl  towns  in  township  where  nwd 
district  is  located  not  to  be  inchidcni  in  road  district. 

Kansas.  Kejn'esenlative  ().  (i.  Kallard  introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  huihling  a  state  road  with  convict  labor  from  Leaven- 
worth to  Kansas  City  via  Topeka  and  Lawrence,  but  it  is  said 
the  bill  was  killed  through  the  ellorts  of  a  strong  lobby  represent- 
ing contract  manufacturing  in  the  penitentiary.  R<*presentative 
Fred  11.  l*ralle  was  more  successful  with  his  bill,  which  was 
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«iacted  into  law;  the  most  important  provision  is  that  authoriz- 
&Dig  townships  to  levy  a  special  road  tax  of  not  to  exceed  3  mills 
en  |1. 

Maine,    Amendments  to  the  state  aid  law  of  1901  provide  for 
.  increasing  the  amount  payable  to  towns  for  permanent  improve- 
ments to  main  roads  from  |100  to  f 200  a  year,  and  for  an  annual 
^  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  this  purpose  as  against  fl5,000 
hitherto  appropriated. 

Maryland.  The  Highway  Commission  of  Maryland  was  estab- 
lished by  act  of  General  Assembly  of  189G  for  investigating  the 
condition  of  and  the  best  methods  of  improving  the  roads  of  the 
state,  and  studying  the  road  materials  in  the  several  counties. 
The  commission  furnishes  to  the  road  officials  of  the  various 
eoonties  information  in  reference  to  the  best  methods  of  road 
construction,  plans,  specifications  and  engineering  supervision. 
fLO^OOO  has  been  appropriated  every  two  years  by  the  Legislature 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  this  commission. 

Massachusetts.  The  Legislature  appropriated  |2,250,000  to  be 
expended  for  state  highways  during  the  next  five  years.  The 
redaction  of  f 50,000  a  year  from  the  average  appropriation  of  the 
last  five  years  is  to  a  certain  extent  offset  by  the  definiteness  of 
the  appropriation  for  an  extended  period.  From  1894  to  1903 
the  L^slature  has  appropriated  f4,940,000  for  building  state 
roads.  During  this  time  480  miles  of  road  have  been  built  by 
the  State,  and  practically  GOO  miles  by  the  towns  and  cities.  The 
town  or  city  roads  were  built  under  specifications  practically  the 
same  as  those  in  use  by  the  Massachusetts  Highway  (Commission. 

Michigan.  Representative  Thoodosius  Wade  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  providing  for  the  apiwintment  of  a  state  highway 
commissioner  to  whom  all  local  street  and  highway  commission- 
ers, overseers  and  superintendents  shall  make  annual  reports. 
The  commissioner  shall  gather  all  possible  information  about 
the  construction  of  highways  and  furnish  the  same  on  request, 
together  with  plans  and  specifications;  he  may  hold  schools  of 
instruction  and  build  sample  roads  j^rovided  no  expense  to  the 
Btate  is  involved;  appropriation  $5000  a  year.    The  constitution- 
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of  this  law  haa  been  questioned.  Mr  Wade's  joint  reaolu- 
tion  for  the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  direct  state  aid  was  however  defeated,  as  was  also  the  bill 
prepared  by  Hon.  H.  S.  Earle  and  introduced  by  BepreeentatiYe 
David  S.  Nottingham  providing  for  an  appropriation  of  flO^OOO 
to  be  used  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  experimratal 
road  building  and  in  teaching  road  construction  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  College.  Representative  Austin  secured 
the  enactment  of  a  law  permitting  townships  on  petition  of  25 
freeholders  and  by  a  two  thirds  vote  to  bond  themselves  for  hard 
roads  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  5j<  of  the  assessed  valuation. 

Minnesota.  Representative  Myquist  unsuccessfully  introduced 
a  bill  appropriating  |85,000  (flOOO  for  each  county)  for  state 
aid  for  hard  roads,  the  cost  to  be  paid  one  third  each  by  the  state, 
county  and  township.  A  marked  gain  over  former  efforts,  how- 
ever, was  shown  by  the  passage  in  the  Senate  of  the  state  aid 
bill  prepai-ed  by  the  State  Good  Roads  Association,  and  intro- 
duced by  Senator  A.  O.  Eberhart  and  Representative  Ole  Patter- 
son, providing  for  a  board  of  three  commissioners,  a  state  tax 
of  ./o  [mill  in  addition  to  the  present  road  and  bridge  fund,  and 
the  payment  by  the  state  of  one  thii*d  of  the  cost  of  improved 
ix)ads,  the  other  two  thirds  to  be  paid  by  the  counties  interested, 
which  were  authorized  to  issue  10  year  bonds  to  provide  for  the 
cost;  it  is  claimed  that  this  bill  was  defeated  in  the  House 
because  its  member's  desired  to  parcel  out  the  state  road  and 
bridge  fund  among  themselves  as  political  peixjuisites.  Repre- 
sentative Walter  T.  Lemon  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  in  counties  having  a  population  of  150,000  to  200,000 
the  county  coniniissiouers  shall  provide  a  highway  fund  for  which 
they  may  levy  a  sj^^ecial  tax  of  not  more  than  1  mill,  from  which 
they  may  expend  not  more  than  $200  a  year  for  the  construction, 
iiiipi'ovement  or  maintenance  of  any  one  Town  road,  and  not 
more  than  one  filth  of  the  entire  amount  for  the  improvement, 
construction  or  repair  of  any  road  in  a  city  or  village  which 
intersects  with  or  is  a  continuation  of  any  country  road.  Sena- 
tor L.  E.  Judson  was  successful  with  his  bill  authorizing  county 
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^  ^mmiasioners  to  purchase  and  operate  road  machineB  and  to 
^iBtfe  the  same  to  contractors.  Representative  William  Wohl- 
Auter  also  carried  through  his  bill  for  a  cash  road  tax  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  poll  tax,  which  may  still  be  worked  out)  not  to  exceed 
S.mills  and  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  a  town  overseer 
<rf  highways;  this  law  is  mandatory  on  the  counties  of  Hennepin 
and  Ramsay  and  optional  with  the  other  counties. 

Montana.  A  new  road  law  has  been  enacted  for  the  purpose 
<rf  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  road  administration.  The 
piovi8i(ms  that  are  most  in  line  with  modem  methods  are  those 
oinpowering  the  county  commissioner  to  levy  a  cash  bridge  tax 
<tf  not  more  than  1  mill  on  |1,  and  compelling  them  to  levy  a  cash 
toad  tax  of  not  less  than  1  mill  on  $1  nor  more  than  3  mills  in 
addition  to  a  poll  tax  of  |2  which  latter  may  be  commuted  by 
one  day's  highway  labor. 

Kehr(iska.  A  bill  introduced  by  Representative  E.  H.  Kittell 
for  increasing  the  maximum  of  the  township  road  tax  from  2 
to  5  mills  on  |1  was  killed  in  committee,  partly,  it  is  said,  because 
of  the  hostility  of  the  railroad  lobby.  Acts  were,  however,  passed 
providing  for  cooperation  with  the  federal  government  whenever 
national  road  construction  shall  be  undertaken,  and  reducing  the 
width  of  country  roads  nearly  one  half. 

New  Hampshire.  The  so  called  "  Churchill state  aid  bill, 
modeled  on  the  CJonnecticut  law  by  a  committee  of  which  Hon. 
Winston  Churchill  was  a  member,  passed  the  Senate  but  was 
killed  in  the  appropriation  committee  of  the  House  as  the  treas- 
ury was  running  low.  A  substitute  bill  prepared  by  the  same 
committee,  of  which  Dr  C.  S.  Collins  was  chairman,  was  more 
successful.  It  appropriates  $10,000  and  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  state  engineer  who  shall  prei)are  a  highway  map  of  the 
state  and  plan  a  system  of  continuous  main  highway  which  shall 
include  every  town  in  the  state.  It  is  also  provided  in  the  bill 
that  the  governor  and  Council  shall  prepare  a  bill  for  the  next 
General  Court  which  will  provide  fully  for  the  inauguration  of 
a  system  of  state  work  and  state  expenditure  in  the  future  con- 
Btruction  and  repair  of  higlnvays. 
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New  Jersey.   Senator  Gebhardt  introduced  a  bill  appropriating 
1500,000  annually  to  establiBh  a  state  system  of^roads,  the  state 
paying  three  fourths  and  the  benefited  counties  one  fourth  of 
the  cost.   The  bill  failed  of  passage,  but  some  of  its  provisioiw 
were  incorporated  in  the  new  state  aid  law.    This  new  law  will 
be  tested  for  a  year  before  the  old  law  is  repealed.   It  provide! 
for  a  maximum  annual  expenditure  by  the  state  of  1400,000,  but 
the  Legislature  appropriated  only  |250,000  as  heretofore.  The 
state  aid  law  adopted  in  1901  became  operative  in  1902.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  board  of  freeholders  may,  by  resolution  direct  that 
any  public  road  be  impix)ved,  or  that  on  petition  of  the  owners  of 
two  thirds  of  the  land  bordering  on  any  public  road  not  less  than 
a  mile  in  length,  asking  that  the  road  be  improved  the  county 
officials  shall  improve  the  road,  one  third  of  the  expense  to  be 
borne  by  the  state,  and  the  balance  to  be  paid  by  the  county.  The 
board  of  freeholders  may  require  the  townships  or  municipalities 
through  which  the  road  runs  to  pay  10^  of  the  cost.    Such  roads 
ai'e  built  under  the  direction  and  according  to  the  specifications 
of  the  state  commissioner  of  public  roads.    Tlie  state's  exi)endi- 
ture  for  any  one  year  is  limited  to  $400,000,  while  the  counties 
are  limited  to       of  their  assessed  valuation.    Uiuler  ibis  law 
SOO  miles  of  road  have  been  built  from  1893  to  1902;  the  total 
amount  exjiended  by  the  state  for  this  purpose  being  ?2,OG5,000. 
The  counties  have  sj)ent  a  like  sum. 

New  York.  The  state  aid  law,  approved  Mar.  24,  1898,  pro- 
vides that  the  state  shall  pay  50^^,  the  counties  35;^  and  the  towns 
and  property  owners  15^  of  the  cost  of  improved  roads.  Up  to 
(he  }>r('sent  time  242  miles  of  road  have  been  built  under  this 
law  and  242  miles  are  now  in  process  of  construction,  and  peti- 
tions are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  state  engineer  for  2300  miles 
for  which  the  counties  and  towns  have  already  appropriated  their 
half  of  the  cost.  The  state  has  already  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  ^2,065,000.  The  counties  and  towns  have  spent  an  equal 
sum.  The  last  session  of  the  Legislature  adopted  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  provides  that  the  state  may  bond  itself 
for  $5,000,000  a  year  for  10  years  for  the  purpose  of  building 
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uragon  roads.  This  amendment  must  be  passed  by  the  next  Legis- 
Itttmre  and  then  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  before  it  becomes 
^AectlYB. 

Iforth  Carolina.  Representative  A.  S.  Dockery  secured  the 
.  enactment  of  an  object  lesson  road  law  which  provides  that  the 
^  ^HKird  of  county  commissioners  in  any  county  may  build  a  public 
J^Oad  from  their  courthouse  to  a  distance  not  exceeding  3  miles. 
In  order  to  meet  the  expense  of  building  these  roads  they  have 
the  right  to  expend  any  money  in  the  county  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  and  if  they  have  no  unappropriated  funds 
they  may  build  the  roads  by  pledging  the  credit  of  the  county 
^Uid  levying  a  special  tax  on  the  property  to  pay  for  the  sanie, 
provided  that  the  amount  shall  be  charged  to  the  township  through 
which  the  roads  are  run,  and  that  the  tax  shall  be  levied  on  such 
township,  the  tax  levy  not  to  exceed  1  mill  on  f  1  and  30  cents  on 
the  poll.  North  Carolina  also  has  a  highway  commission  estab- 
lished two  years  ago  composed  of  the  state  geologist  and  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture.  Its  duties  are  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information  and  report  to  the  Legislature. 

North  Dakota.  Senator  R.  W.  Main  introduced  and  secured 
the  passage  of  a  bill  amending  the  county  road  law,  which  now 
provides  that  in  counties  not  organized  into  civil  townships  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  may  contract  to  expend  all  moneys 
levied  and  collected  under  the  provisions  of  section  1229  as 
amended,  amounting  to  5  mills  for  road  purposes  in  addition  to 
the  tax  of  1  mill  in  counties  having  a  population  of  5000  or  more, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  old  method  of  having  the  work  done 
by  the  supervisors.  It  also  rei)eals  the  i>rovision  that  the  road 
fund  can  only  be  expended  on  i)etition  of  persons  owning  taxable 
property  affected. 

Pennsylvania.  State  aid  bills  were  introduced  by  Senators 
Mason,  Grim,  Webster,  Roberts  and  Spraul,  and  Representatives 
Ober,  Pomeroy,  Ulrich,  Ware,  Wood,  C^ooper  and  Morrison.  The 
bills  of  Senators  Spraul  and  Roberts  were  combined  and  became 
a  law.  It  provides  for  appointment  of  a  state  highway  commis- 
sioner who  must  be  a  practical  engineer;  his  duties  are  to  collect 
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information  and  compile  statistics  concerning  the  character  and 
condition  of  highways,  to  investigate  and  determine  on  the 
character  of  roads  best  suited  to  different  sections,  to  furnish 
information  to  the  various  township,  borough  and  city  road 
and  street  officials,  to  receive  petitions  and  to  decide  on 
the  construction  of  roads  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
fr».500,000  is  appropriated  to  be  api)ortioned  among  the  different 
counties  in  proportion  to  the  mileage  of  roads  in  each  countj, 
and  to  be  expended  during  a  period  of  six  years.  Two  thirds  of 
the  cost  of  building  the  roads  is  paid  by  the  state,  one  sixth 
hy  the  county  and  one  sixth  by  the  townships  which  the 
highway  traverses.  One  half  of  the  exi)ense  of  making  re|»air8 
to  state  roads  is  to  be  paid  by  the  state,  and  the  balance  by  the 
county  and  townshii»s  in  which  the  road  is  located. 

Rhode  Island.  Senator  Walsh  and  Representative  William  1. 
Frost  secured  the  passage  of  a  resolution  appropriating  flOO,(KH) 
for  the  construction,  maintenance  and  improvement  of  highways 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Roads,  which 
was  croatod  by  the  preceding  Legislature. 

South  (Ainditia,    Kcprcsenlat ive  H.  II.  Anil  introduced  a  bill, 
wliirli  wMs  colli iiuK^d  to  the  next  session,  the  chief  provision  of 
whi<li  is  Hint  the  governor  be  aulliorized  to  appoint  two  good 
ro.'ids  coiumissioiiers  in  each  county  who  may  order  a  special  elec 
tioii  lo  «ltN  i<]('  on  bonding  tlic  county  for  the  permanent  iniproY(?- 
nicnt  <>f  its  liiirlnvnys  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ?LM)(),()0()  or  S'^ 
of  the  nss(»ss(Hl  va hint  ion  of  the  county,  the  fund  s<^  raised  to  be 
cxjKMHlcd  under  the  direct i<»n  of  the  coinniissioners.  Representa- 
tive C.  8.  Ford  secured  tlie  passage  of  a  bill  permitting  counties 
to  work  convicts  with   It)  year  scnitences  on  the  chain  gang; 
hitherto  the  counties  had  been  n^stricted  to  convicts  with  five  year 
sentences. 

Ti'j'tis.  Representatives  1.  M.  Standifer  and  G.  R.  Fowler  intro- 
duc(Ml  bills  providing;  for  th<^  eniph)ynient  of  short  term  convicts 
on  pnblic  roads,  and  the  former  also  introduced  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  perniaiKMit  inij>rovenient  of  roads  connecting  c^ninty 
seals.    These  three  bills  were  merged  into  one,  which  passed  the 
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House  and  would  have  passed  the  Senate  but  for  lack  of  time. 
Senator  J.  J.  Faulk  introduced  a  state  aid  bill  providing  for  a 
state  road  tax  of  mill  on  fl,  which  would  have  afforded  a 
revenue  of  |G00,000,  but  as  it  appeared  that  such  an  act  would  be 
unconstitutional  the  bill  was  withdrawn  and  a  joint  resolution 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Faulk  providing  for  the  submission 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  a  state  tax  for  this  pur- 
I)08e  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  1|  mills.  This  also  failed  of  pas- 
sage as  did  a  similar  resolution  introduced  by  Representative 
Terrell  of  McLennan  in  the  si)ecial  session.  An  act  was  passed, 
however,  permitting  counties  to  bond  themselves  for  improving* 
and  maintaining  public  roads  and  for  purchasing  and  construct- 
ing bridges. 

Vermont.  Revision  of  the  road  law  in  1898  provided  for  a  state 
highway  commission  which  has  suj>ervision  through  the  town  com- 
missioners of  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  appropriated  by  the 
state  for  highway  improvements.  The  law  also  provides  for  a 
state  tax  for  general  highway  improvement,  which  is  redistributed 
t«o  the  towns  on  the  basis  of  mileage.  The  towns  are  required  to 
use  their  apjjortionment  of  state  aid  in  permanent  iwid  work,  but 
before  they  receive  the  api>ortionment  from  the  state  they  have 
first  to  exj)end  a  sum  at  least  e<iual  to  their  apportionment  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  state  highway  commissioner.  The  5;^  slate 
tax  provided  for  by  law  yielded  during  1901  $88,021,  and  during 
1902,  189,507. 

Virginia.  Delegates  Charles  T.  Lassiter  and  George  E.  Muri'ell 
introduced  a  bill  (based  on  the  road  law  of  Mecklenburg  county, 
N.  C.)  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  highway  com- 
mission and  for  the  employment  of  convicts  on  the  public  roads, 
but  withdrew  it  in  order  to  throw  tlieir  strength  to  the  Rice  and 
Edmonson  bills.  The  bill  introducc^i  by  Delegate  H.  C.  Rice  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  state  highway  commission  for 
which  16000  was  to  be  ap})ropriatcKi ;  it  was  defeated  by  a  close 
vote,  the  delegates  from  the  cities  and  nearly  all  important  towns 
voting  for  it.  Maj.  H.  A.  Edmonson  introduced  a  bill  providing 
for  the  employment  of  convicts  on  the  highways  and  empowering 
wanties  to  issue  road  bonds,  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 
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Rcpi*escntative  Gold  introduced  a  bill  authorizing  boards  of  su- 
pervisors of  the  counties  to  issue  bonds  to  a  limited  amount  for 
highway  improvements,  but  this  also  failed  of  passage. 

Washington.  Representative  Ferguson  secured  the  enactment 
of  a  law  of  which  the  principal  provisions  are  that  for  highway 
and  bridge  purposes  a  poll  tax  of  |2  and  an  ad  valorem  tax,  to 
be  levied  by  the  county  commissioners,  of  not  more  than  4  mills 
for  general  county  work  and  not  more  than  10  mills  for  district 
work  shall  be  paid  in  cash ;  that  counties^  exclusive  of  incorporated 
cities  and  towns,  shall  be  divided  into  not  more  than  four  road 
districts,  for  each  .of  which  a  supervisor  may  be  appointed,  who 
may  make  improvements  and  repairs  costing  less  than  |150 ;  that 
all  construction,  imi)rovement  and  repair  costing  more  than  fl50 
shall  be  let  by  contract;  and  that  all  road  work  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  surveyor.  Another  bill  provided  for 
the  ap|)ointiiient  of  a  state  highway  commissioner  and  appropri- 
ated ?1()(),0()0  for  cei-tain  state  roads.  This  bill  was  passed  but 
was  vetoed  by  the  governor  on  the  ground  that  the  state  was  not 
ready  for  the  building  of  state  I'oads. 

Wisconsin.  Senator  J.  J.  ]\rcGillivray  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution providing  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  state 
aid  for  highway  iniprovenicnt.  This  was  defeated  as  was  also  his 
bill  niakiu*^  it  compulsory  on  county  boards  to  levy  a  {  mill  tax 
for  the  c*onsl ruction  of  roads. 
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1  LAW  (GENERAL) 

2  Statutes    see  also  85,  Overlegislation  ;  88,  Special  laws 

3  Preparation  of  statutes 

4  Time  of  taking  effect 

5  FubUcation  of  session  laws 

6  Publication  In  newspaper 

7  Distribution 

8  Indexes 

9  Construction  of  statutes 

10  Codification 

11  Bevision  and  compilation 

12  Statutes  declared  unconstitutional 

By  highest  court  of  state  or  of  United  States.  Entries  under  this  head  are 
duplicated  under  the  specific  subject  of  the  law  declared  unconstitutional. 

13  XTniform  laws   see  also  464,  Negotiable  instruments 

14  Comparative  legislation 

15  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

This  and  750.  Administrative  law.  malso  up  what  Is  commonly  known  as  the 
Political  Code 

16  Capital 

17  Boundary.  Jurisdiction 

18  Cessions  to  United  States 

19  Statilttics     See  also  93S.  Vital  statistics ;  1832,  Agriculture 

20  Bureaus  of  statistics   Soe  also  204i,  Labor 

21  Census   See  also  2274,  School  census 
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22   State  coat  of  aras,  name,  seal,  flag,  flower,  song 

24  Flag  • 

25  Flower 

26  Motto 

27  Seal  and  arms 

28  Sobriquet 

29  Song 

30  CONSTITTmONS 

32  Bevision 

33  Amendment 

34  Amendments  pending 
3^  Amendments  adopted 
30  Amendments  rejected 

38  STATE  DEPARTMENTS 

See  also  753,  Officers;  also  under  Finance,  Public  health.  Charities,  Bdua 
tion,  etc. 

See  also  7S2,  Executive  mansion  ;  852,  Governor*s  contingent  fooc 

41  Qualifications 

42  Succession 

43  Salary 

44  Secretary.    Clerks.  Employees 

45  Veto 

4G  Appointments 

48  Lieutenant  governor 

40  Secretary  of  State 

50  Attorney  general 

51  Other  officers  and  boards 
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53      Coriwration  couiiiiissiou 

55       State  examiner 

57  Officers  and  departments  created,  abolished  or  reorganized 

Courts  and  court  <)irH<  rs  uoi  included 

58  Temporary  boards  and  officers    See  also  r»9,  Special  investigations 

59  Special  investigations 

60  State  institutions 

See  also  Z'Mj,  rorreclions  :  21 1<\  Charities;  2220.  Kducation 

61  Establishment.    Reorganization.    Change  of  name 

62  Supervision  and  administration   Sec  also  790,  sfK-i,  Finance 

63  State  boards  and  officers 
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65  Officers 

^  Public  documents.  Printing 
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6S      State  printing  boards  and  oflicers 
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70  Distribution    See  aNo  2354,  Slate  libraries 
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Apportionment:  general  laws 
Resignation.  Vacancies 
Term 

United  States  representatives 
United  States  senators 
Overlegislation 

Relation  to  administrative  and  judicial  department's 
Senate;  impeachment 

Special  laws    See  alao  110,  Legislative  procedure ;  2434,  Municipalities 
Members  of  Legrislatnre 
Internal  organization 

Bribery.    Illegal  practices    See  also  250,  Crimes  against  the  government 

Committees 

Joint  sessions 

Lobbying 

Officers  and  employees 
Quorum 
Records 
^  Supplies 

t    Temporary  organization 
5   Legislative  procednre 
>6  Bills 
fl  Reading 

)8      Enrolling.    Engrossing.  I^inting 

)9   B*inanclal  procedure 

;0   Local  and  private  legislation 

See  also  88,  Special  laws  :  2434,  Municipalities 

1  Method  of  voting 

2  Committee  procedure 

3  Sessions 

5  DIRECT  LEGISLATION 

6  CITIZENSHIP.    CIVIL  AND  POLITICAL  RIGHTS 

See  also  128,  Suffrage 

7  Citlzensliip 

8  Naturalization    See  also  135,  Aliens  (suffrapc) 

9  Restoration  to  citizenship 

!0   Aliens:  public  of&ce  and  employment 
!1    Political  rights 

S    Civil  rights      See  also  1238,  Race  distinction 

S3    Indians    See  also  136,  Suffrage  ;  n95,  (Conveyance ;  2178,  State  Indian  school 
*5  ELECTIONS.    POLITICAL  PARTIES 

See  also  for  term  of  office,  vacancies,  etc.  the  various  officers  under  state 
and  local  government 

t6  General 

^  Suffrage:  qualifications 

S9  General  qualifications 

K>  Property.   Poll  tax 

tt  Property 
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132  Poll  tax 

133  Educational  qualifications 

134  Nationality.  Bace 

135  Aliens 

136  Indians 

137  Suspension  of  right.  Disqualiilcations 

139  Bigamists 

140  Criminals 

141  Veterans 

142  Residence 

144  Charitable  institution  Inmates 

145  Soldiers  home  inmates 

146  Women    See  also  2224,  School  elections 

1^7  Minority  representation 

148  Majority  or  plurality  vote 

149  Corrupt  practices.  Election  offenses  see  also  197 

150  Corrupt  practices  acts 

All  laws  requiring  candidates  or  committees  to  file  a  statement  of  * 
expenses  are  inchided  under  this  head.  These  laws  often  include  mis 
ous  election  offenses 

151  Corruption  and  miscellaneous  offenses 

153  Bribery    See  also  250,  Crimes  against  the  goyemment 

154  Corporation  funds 

155  Illegal  voting 

156  Intimidation 

157  Libel 

158  Payment  of  tax  or  fee 

1^  Nominations.  Parties 

1(>2  Afooptance  and  withdrawal  of  nomination 

103  Cortlfieatos.    Vacancies.    Filing  of  nominations 

KA  Double  nominations 

lO;")  Nomination  fee 

10(J  Nomination  papers.    Independent  nominations 

107  Offenst^    See  also  149,  Corrupt  practices 

108  Parties 

Districts.  Notices.  Days 

171  Days.    Hours    £>c  also  1604,  Ixjgal  holidays 

172  Districts 

173  Notices 

^74  Ballots.  Votmg 

175  General.    Ballot  reform 

177  Ballot  boxes 

178  Booths 

170  Challenge.  Oarh 

180  Compulsory  voting 

181  Form 

182  Furnishing.  Distrihuting 

183  Marking.  Assistance 

184  Polls 

185  Voting  machines 
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Xegistration 

Boards.    Officers    See  also  192,  Election  officers 
Daya  Hours 
Xiists.  Transfers 
Election  ofBlcen 
Canvass.  Contests 

Ck>iint.    CanTass.    Ketnms    See  also  192,  Election  officers 
Contests 

Presidential  elections 

CRIMINAL  LAW 

Penal  code  and  code  of  criminal  procedure 

General 

CKIMINAL  PROCEDURE 

For  laws  applying  to  both  civil  and  criminal  procedure  see  695,  Civil  pro- 
cedure 

Apprehension,  prosecution,  indictment  see  also  706,  civii  arrest 
Apprehension 

Bloodhounds 

Detectives 

Identification 

Reward 
»  Bail 

K  Extradition 
L   Habeas  corpus 
(5  Limitations 

2  Prosecutions 

3  Grand  jury 
i  Indictment 

>  Criminal  trials 

5  General 

r   Change  of  venue 

^  Evidence 

)  General  and  miscellaneous 

)  Ck)mpet^ce 

.  Depositions 

I  Experts 

\   Witness  fees 

-  Judgment.  Sentence.  Execution 
i   Appeals.   New  trial 
;  .  Expenses.   Costs.  Fines 
Attorney's  fees 

I    Sentence.    Execution    Seo  also  363,  Systom  of  sontencing  and  reform 
t  Electrocution 

^    Jury    See  also  725,  Civil  procedure 
Challenge 
Charge  to  Jury 
Criminal  jurisdiction 
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234  C&nCES  AHD  OFFEHSES 

l*enaltie8  incidental  to  enforcement  of  statutes  are  not  daplicated  bei 
references  to  them  will  be  found  in  the  subject  index  under  reiiAliiei 

236  Crimes  against  the  gOTernment 

238  Administration  of  justice 

240  Ck)Dtempt  of  court 

242  ESscape  of  convict 

243  Harboring  fugitive 

244  Impersonating  officer 
246  Perjury 

248  Anarchy 

250  Bribery    See  also  96,  I-egislature ;  163,  Elections 

2r>2  Flags:  desecration 

254  Flags:  foreign  and  anarchistic 

256  Crimes  against  pnblio  order  and  security   See  also  870,  Public  ord 

258  Disorderly  conduct 

200  Vagrancy 

262  Weapons 

204  Crimes  against  pnblio  morals  and  the  family 

See  also  895,  Cruelty  to  children  and  aniinalH :  929,  Sunday  obwi 

206  Abortion 

268  Adultery 

270  Bastardy 

272  Bigamy    See  also  138,  Suffrage 

274  Fornication 

276  Incest 

278  Indecency 

280  Obscene  literature 

2N2  Polygamy 

2S(;  Kapo 

•J.ss  SfMliiction 

•JIM)  Sodomy 

•JDl  Siiu-ido 

LM>J  Crimes  against  persons 

•JIM  Abduction 

•J;m;  Assault 

21)8  Blackmail 

201)  Careless  shoot injr 

.*UH>  Criminal  provocation 

3()2  Llhol  and  slander 

:i04  Homicide 

30(>  Maiminj:.  I)isfip:uring 

308  Crimes  against  property 

310  Arson 

312  Burglary 

314  Conversion  of  mortga^red  property 

3H»  Counterfeiting.    For^rcry    s«'.»  also  1220.  Tlckots 

318  Defrauding  liverymen  and  liotel  l^eepers 

320  Electric  apparatus  and  power:  water  an<l  pis  mains  ani 

322  Embezzlement 

324  False  pretenses 

326  Injury.    Trespass.    Malicious  mischief 

See  also  468,  Torts;  190S,  Trespass  (hiintors)  ;  2034.  Trespass 
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Larceny 

Receiving  stolen  goods 
Robbery 

Train  robbery 
Miscellaneous 

CORRECTIONS 

See  also  GO,  State  Institutions;  2140,  Charities 
State  boards 
County  boards 
Penal  institutions 

state  prisons,  govenunent  and  maintenance 

Prison  officers 
Reform  schools  and  reformatories 

Institutions  for  women  and  girls 
Reform  schools 
State  reformatories 
^  Local  institutions 

^      County  and  township  jails  and  workhouses 
3      Municipal  jails.    Police  matrons 
^  Convicts 

B  Commitment.  Discipline.  Transportation  See  also  242,  Escape  of  convict 
i  Convict  labor 

5   General.    State  account  system 

3   Contract  and  lease  system 

r   County  and  municipal  convicts 

$  Roads 

)    Sale  of  goods 

)    Special  industries 

L    Criminal  insane 

I    United  States  convicts 

^   System  of  sentencing  and  reform.  Parole.  Pardon 

>  Capital  punishment 

5      Commutation  of  sentence 

r  Discharge 

^      Habitual  criminals 

>  Identification.  Records 
)      Indeterminate  sentence 

L       Juvenile  offenders.    Juvenile  courts 

See  also  346,  Reform  schools  ;  374,  I'robation  ;  2172,  Children 

i  Parole 
5  Pardons 

i       Probation    See  also  371,  Juvenile  offenders 

5  CIVIL  LAW 

rivil  code  and  code  of  civil  procedure 
J  PROPERTY 

See  also  490,  Family  property 

^  Eeal  property 
}   Land  tennre 

I    General.    Titles    Spe  also  741,  Special  actions 
I   Eminent  domain.    ('<>n<loiiination  pro<-ee<ling8 

See  also  1297.  RallwavB :  1.^61.  Street  railways:  1416.  Telegraph  and  tele- 

Ehone ;  2026,  Mines ;  2554,  Local  finance ;  2625,  Local  improyements ;  2640, 
ight,  heat  and  power  companies ;  2649,  Water ;  2663,  Sewerage ;  2685,  Parks 
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383  Escheat 

384  Estates  in  lands 

385  Partition 

386  Property  lines 

387  Fences.    lawful  fences 

388  Wire  fences 

389  Party  walls 

390  Plats.   Town  sites 

391  Rights  of  aliens 

392  Conveyance 

See  also  4(M,  Morterages ;  447,  Guardiansliip ;  490,  Family  property:  S 
Corporations ;  835,  Tax  on  deeds 

393  Acknowledgments   see  also  693,  Special  commissioners 

394  Contract  for  sale  of  land 
3^  Indians 

396  Record    See  also  2497,  County  records 

397  Abstracts 

398  Torrens  system 

400  Personal  property 

402  Patented  articles 

403  Dramatic  or  musical  compositions 

404  Liens  and  mortgages 

405  General 

406  Foreclosure.  Redemption 

407  Keal  property.   Mortgages  and  trust  deeds  See  also  1279,  Railways 

408  Deeds  of  trust 

409  Discharge 

410  Foreclosure.  Redemption 

411  Record 

412  Personal  property 

413  General  and  miscellaneous 

414  Chattel  mortgages 

415  Conditional  sales 

416  Pledges 

418  Mechanics  liens;  labor  and  materials 

419  General 

420  Preference  of  wag:e  lien 

421  Special  mechanics  and  other  liens    Soe  also  .>95,  Practice  of  law 

422  Landlord  and  tenant 

423  Succession 

424  Descent 

425  Devises 

426  Administration  of  estates   ^''^  iiiiu'riiance  taxes 
428  Probate  procedure 

420  General  and  miscellaneous 

430  Probate  courts  and  oflicers 

4ai  Probate  of  wills 
482       Contest  of  wills 
4.''3       Foreign  wills 

434  Attorney  for  minors 

435  Probate  bonds 
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436  Appeals 

437  Records 

438  Seals 

440  Administration 

441  Administrators  and  executors 

442  Management  and  settlement 

444  Guardianship    See  also  2172.  Children 

445  General  and  miscellaneous 

446  Insane  and  incompetent  See  also  2205,  Insane ;  2215,  Feeble-minded 

447  Sale,  mortgage  and  lease  of  property 
44S  Trusts  (greneral) 

See  also  441,  Administrators  and  executors ;  444,  Guardianship 

440  InsolTency.  Assigrnments 

See  also  523,  Corporations;  1273,  Railways;  1343,  Street  railways;  1687,  Bank- 
ing ;  1722,  Building  and  loan  associations ;  1743,  Insurance 

450  Receivers 

451  Homesteads.   Exemption  from  execution 

452  CONTBACTS  AND  OTHER  pBLIOATIONB 

See  also  394,  Contract  for  sale  of  land ;  510,  Corporations ;  787,  Contracts  and 
supplies  (public)  ;  835,  Tax  on  deeds  and  contracts;  1342,  Street  railways; 
2032,  Mines;  2113(5,  Employment;  2560,  Local  finance;  2706,  Roads 

453  General  and  miscellaneons 

454  Debtors    See  also  735,  Judgments 

455  Hotel  keepers  liability 
45G  Minors 

457  Seals    See  also  438,  Probate  procedure ;  766,  Officers 

458  Typewriting 

459  Sale  of  merchandise  in  bulk 
4G0  Agency 

4^U  Money.   Interest.  TJsnry 

462  Money 

4(jS  Interest.  Usury 

4G4  Negotiable  instmments    See  also  1594,  Legal  holidays 

4C5  Days  of  grace 

4G6  Partnership 

467  Suretyship    See  also  1703,  Surety  companies 

468  TORTS 

See  also  Index  under  Damages  to  property 

469  Assumpsit 

470  Forcible  entry  and  detainer 

471  Personal  injury 

Sec  also  2125.  EinploytMs  liability;  2416.  MunicIpnMtles ;  2728,  Roads 

472  Libel.  Slander 

473  Trespass 

See  also  326.  frimos :  1S70.  Domestic  animals:  1908.  Game  and  fish:  20:U, 
Mines 

474  FAMILY 

470    Marriage     See  also  2G4,  crimes  against  public  morals  and  the  family 

477  Parties.  Age 

478  License 

479  Ceremony.  Soloninizatiou 
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480  DiTorce 

481  Alimony.    Division  of  property 

482  Annulment 

483  Changing  name 

484  Divorce  statistics 

485  Grounds 

486  Remarriage 

487  Residence  of  plaintiff 

488  Soliciting  divorce  business 

489  Trials.  Procedure 

490  Family  property 

491  Community  property 

492  Dower.  Curtesy 

493  Insurance  policies  for  married  women 

494  Property  rights  of  married  women 

495  Rights  when  wife  or  husband  is  insane 

496  Support  of  family 

497  Children;  adoption,  cnstody,  legitimation 

498  Change  of  name 

500  CORPORATIONB 

Roe  also  840,  Corporntion  taxes:  1200,  Transporlatiou  ;  1677,  Banking;  ITX 
Insurance ;  2627,  Municipal  utilities 

501  General 

502  General.    IneoriH)ratIon     See  also  842,  Incorporation  fees  and  taxes 

503  Amendment  and  extension  of  charter.  Reorganization 

504  Commencement  of  business 

505  Domi<Mle.    Name.    Residence  of  ofllcers 

506  Liability  of  stoclvlioldors    See  also  1690,  Banking 

507  Supervision 

509  Capital.    Shares.    Debts.  Property 

510  C'ontracts.    Purchase  of  stock 

511  Consolidation     See  also  589,  Industrial  combinations 

512  Conveyance 

513  Debts.    Bonds    See  also  1279.  Hallways;  1349,  Street  railways 

514  Iiicn^ase  or  reiluctiou  of  caiulal 

515  Limit  of  property 
51()  Shares 

517  Government 

518  Meetings.  Elections 
510  Oflicers 

520  Liability 

521  Reports 

523  Dissolution.  Insolvency 

See  also  449.  Insolvency:  1273,  Railways:  r.tn.  Street  railways:  16S7,  Bank 
In^:  1722.  Building  and  loan  associations;  174:j,  Insurance 

525  Foreign  corporations 


See  127.').  Knilways:  V.]\i.  Street  railways:  ir.8!).  Banking:;  1723.  Build 
\uti  an<l  lojin  nssoch"ui<»iis  :  174»;.  liisur.'uicc :  17.'i7,  Life  Insurance;  17»'»»; 
Fire  insurance:  1798.  Surety  and  guaranty 


528 
520 
5;{0 


Agents.  Oiiice 

Liabilities 

Name 
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Property  rights 
Reports 
1  Restrictions 

Special  classes  of  business  corporations 

Abstract^ 

Bridge  and  tunnel 

Commercial  agencies 

Construction 

Cooperative 

Exchanges 
'    Fire  and  emergency  alarm 

Iloat  and  refrigerator 
;  Laundry 
*    Live  stock 

Mercantile 

>  Messenger  and  telegraph  patrol  service 
Mining  and  manufacturing 

t  News 

I   Oil  and  gas 

>  Plumbing 

r    Real  estate 

I  Salvage 

)    Skating  rink 

L  Stockyard 

(    Street  sprinkling 

>  Summer  resort  and  hotel 
r  Theaters 

5   Tobacco  warehouse 

)   Town  site 

)  Transfer 

L    Water  power 

^  Corporations  not  for  profit 

Sep  also  809,  Exemptions  from  taxation;  1761,  Fraternal  societies;  1834, 
Afjricultural  societies;  2140,  Charities  j 

J    Oeneral    including  religious,  educational,  social,  scientific,  benevolent  etc. 

i  Officers 

>  Property 

>  Religions  corporations 
r  Officers 

i  Property 

)  nrDVSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS  AND  MONOPOLIES 

See  also  511,  Corporations ;  1272,  Railways ;  1342,  Street  railways ;  1516,  Grain 
warehouses ;  1521,  Tobacco  warehouses ;  1686,  Banks ;  1740,  Insurance 

)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

1  Practice  of  law 

2  Admission  to  bar 

I    Miscellaneons     See  also  434,  Attorney  for  minors 
i  Barratry 

S      Compensation.    Fees.  Lieus 

See  also  227,  Attorney's  fees  (criminal  procedure) 
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59C  Disbarment 

597  Practice.  Limitations 

598  Records 

599  Sureties 

COO  Courts  / 

Names  and  general  orranizatlon  of  courts  vary  greatly  in  different  states. 
Courts  are  here  grouped  according  to  actual  jurisdiction.  The  precise  names 
of  the  courts  are  preserved  in  entries  and  subordinate  headings. 

001    General     See  also  2358,  Law  libraries 

e02   Court  records 

G04   Supreme  courts 

Including  only  those  highest  in  state  of  whatever  name,  e.  s.  Court  of 
Appeals  but  not  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  elsewhere  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  district  court  and  Is  classed  below 
.others.  The  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky  and 
Maryland  is  the  hijrhost  court,  but  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri  and 
Texas  it  is  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Court 

605      General  and  miscelhuu'ous 

G06  Officers 

607  Reports 

609  Intermediate  courts 

611  Appellate  courts 

613  Chancery  court 

615  Circuit  court 

617  Common  pleas 

619  County  court 

621  County  criminal  court 

623  Court  of  appeals 

624  Court  of  claims    s^e  855 

625  Courts  of  criininal  api>eals 

627  Court  of  jjjenoral  sessions 

628  Court  of  pardons   Soo  .its 
62f)  Court  of  (luarter  si'ssions 
(vU  C()iirts  of  special  scissions 
6:^3  Distri<-t  court 

(^35  Juvenile  eourts     s»m'  371 

630  t  )rplians  court     Soo  m 

637  Probate  courts  Soo 

iuVJ  Superior  court 
641       State  refer(H.^s 

(V13  Supreme  court 

644  Surrogates  ctuu't    Sfo  4::(t.  rrohalc  courts 

6-15  Inferior  courts 

CAl  Coroners.    Medical  examiners 

()40       Medical  examiners 

651  Inquests 

(m.*;  Justices  of  the  peace 

(;r)5    Municipal  and  police  courts 

(>57  Court  officers     Vm-  oftkrr  of  sixu  lal  court  seo  above  under  that  head 
650    Fees  (.general) 
6(>1  BailitT 
0(kT  Constable 
665  Elisor 
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'  Interpreter 

>  Notary  public 

.  Clerks  of  courts 

;  Prothonotary 

»  Public  prosecutor  See  also  so.  Attorney  general 

County  attorney 
)      District  attorney 
L      Circuit  solicitor 
J      Solicitors  general 

>  Prosecutor  of  pleas 
r      State's  attorney 

)  Sergeant  at  arms 

L  Sheriff 

I  Special  commissioners 

I  Stenographers.  Reporters 

>  Civil  procednre 

Including  such  provisions  as  apply  to  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  See 
also  428,  Probate  procedure ;  489,  Divorce 

r  Legal  notices 

)  Commencement  of  action 

>  Complaint 

L  Limitations 

i  Parties 

;  Place  of  action.    Jurisdiction  Sec  also  6W-55,  Special  courts 

>  Snmmons.  Process 

>  Civil  arrest 

r  Trial.  Pleadings 

J  General  and  miscellaneous 

)  Arbitration 

)  Change  of  venue  or  Judge 

L  Equity  causes 

I  Pleadings.  Motions 

I  Preference 

L  Referees 

>  Obscene  and  criminal  trials 

>  Evidence.  Witnesses 

r  General  and  miscellaneous 

5  Attendance  and  fees  of  witnesses 

)  Books.    Papers.  Laws 

)  Competence.   Forms  etc. 

I  Depositions.  Affidavits 

I  Evidence  in  chancery 

\  Oaths 

>  Jury.  Verdict 

;  General  and  miscellaneous 

r  Exemptions 

$  Fees  and  mileage 

)  Jury  commissioners 

)  Qualifications.    Drawing.  Inipaneling 

L  Struck  juries 

I  Verdicts 
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733  Appeals.    Keview    See  also  436,  Probate  procedure 

734  Exceptions 

735  Jndgrments 

736  Execntions.    Judicial  sales   See  also  451,  Exemptions  from  execution 

737  Costs.  Bonds 
73S  Conrt  funds 
730  Special  actions 

741  Attacliment   See  also  4r»l,  Exemption  from  execution 

742  Garuishmeut 

743  Sequestration 

744  Contribution 

745  Detinue 
74G  Replevin 

747  Search  warrants 

748  Title  and  possession  of  property 

749  Writs:  certiorari,  injunction,  mandamus^  prohibition,  quo  warranto. 

scire  facias 

750  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 

This  and  Constitutional  law,  15,  make  up  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
l»oIitIcal  Code 

753  OrnCEEB.    CIVIL  SERVICE 

See  also  38,  State  departments;  2472,  Municipal  civil  service;  2511,  County 
civil  service 

754  General 

75G  Appointment 

757  Vacancies 

758  Civil  service  exaiiiination.    (Icncr.-il   Soe  also  2256,  Toachers 
750  Local 

7<K)  Oatli.  Installation 

701       Bonds.  Sureties 

7<rj  Preforonce  of  vetiTans 

liui  Qua  liticat  ions 

H'A  KoiK)rls 

7(55  Salaries.  Fees 

7(j(»  Seal 

7<M  Tenure  of  otiice.    Disriplino  Soo  also  1237.  Passos 

770  FINANCE.    PUBLIC  PROPERTY 

See  also  2237,  School  finance  ;  2550,  Local  finance 

Domain.  Property 

7T.'{  Public  lands     Soc  also  2210.  School  lands 

774  (Icncrnl  and  niisccllaneoiis 

775  Lease 

770  Sale.    Settlement.  Appraisal 

777  IhMMls.  Titles 

7TS  Tl(l(\  shore  and  swamp  lands 

778(5  Timber 

770  Buildings.    Property  and  supplies 

7S0  I?uil<lin^s  jind  grounds 
781  Capitol 
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782       Executive  mansion 
7S:i       State  architect 

784  Proper tj^  and  supplies  generally 

785  Acceptance  of  grants  and  bequests 

786  *  Custody  of  personal  property 

787  Contracts  and  supplies 

788  Importation  of  supplies 

7SJ)  Officers  :  interest  in  contracts. 

71X)       State  institutions 
701  Insurance 

792  Sale  of  property 

793  Public  works 

795  State  departments 

790       State  engineer.  Surveyor 

797  Light,  water  and  sewerage  plants 

798  State  parks 

800  Taxation  (general) 

Relating  chiefly  to  general  property  taxes.  Under  local  finance  are  placed 
only  those  tax  laws  which  strictly  belonj?  there,  as  llmltationR  of  rates,  etc. 
State  and  local  taxes  are  usually  collected  tofrether  by  local  authorities ; 
hence  a  separation  would  be  confusing.  See  also  2713,  Road  taxes 

801  Oeneral  and  miscellaneous.   State  departments 

8^)3  Temporary  connnissions  and  special  investigations 

805  Local  option 

807  Separation  of  state  and  local  taxation 

808  Taxation  of  personal  property 

809  Exemptions  from  general  property  tax 

See  also  under  special  classes  of  taxes ;  also  1283,  Railways ;  1632,  Bncourage- 
ment  of  industries 

810  General  and  miscellaneous 

812  Charitable,  educational  and  religious  institutions  and  societies 

814  Firemen  and  firenien's  organizations 

816  Veterans  and  veterans  organizations 

818  Assessment 

819  General  and  niisccllaneous.    Return  by  taxpayer 

820  Assessment  of  real  estate 
823  Personal  property 

825  Review.    Equalization.  Adjustment 

For  equalization  by  state  boards  see  also  801,  General  and  miscellaneous 

827  Collection 

828  Refund 

820  Delinquent  taxes.    Tax  sales.  Redemption 

8.T0  Income  tax 

831  Poll  taxes     ^♦^^        132,  Suffrage ;  2714.  Koads 

832  Business  taxes.  Revenue,  license  or  privilege  taxes 

Soe  also  S42.  Incorporation  taxes:  906.  Liquor  licenses;  1530,  Regulation  and 
licrnslng  of  trades  and  occupations 

833  Oeneral.   Business  and  privilege  taxes 

834  Miscellaneous  occupations,  etc.  See  also  2412,  Preference  of  veterans 

835  Xax  on  deeds  and  contracts.  Fees 
830  Inheritance  taxes 

840    Corporation  taxes  Iiniu^linp  taxation  by  general  property  tax 
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841  Oeneral  and  miBcellaneons 

842  Incorporation  and  license  fees  and  taxes 

843  Banking^  institutions  See  also  1677,  Banking 

844  Insurance  companies  See  also  1730,  Insurance 

845  Transportation  and  transmission  corporations 

See  also  1200,  Transportation 

846  Mining 

847  Customs 

848  Budget 

849  General 

851  Appropriation.    Limit  of  exi)enditure 

852  Governor's  contingent  fund 

853  Accounts.  Methods  generally.  Collection  of  moneys.  Warrants 

854  Ck)lleetion  of  state  claims  and  revenue 

855  Claims  against  state 

856  Examination  and  audit 

857  Financial  officers    See  also  55.  State  examiner 

858  State  auditor.  Comptroller 

859  State  treasurer 

860  Fiscal  year 

861  Funds.  Investments 

862  Reports 

8a'5  State  institutions 

864  Warrants 

805  Debts.  Bonds 

806  Limitation  of  Indebtedness 
867  TemiK)rary  debt 

8<*)8  Deposits  and  depositories 

870  PUBLIC  OBDEB 

See  also  2:i4,  Ciinios  and  offonsos ;  1332.  Railroads;  1374,  Street  railways 

872  Police     Soo  also  133i,  Uailroads  ;  1371.  Stre«'t  railways;  1817,  Navigation 

87;i  Peace  officers     See  also  6f>3,  Constable;  61U,  Sheriff 

S74  State  and  county  police 

875  Municipal  police 

876  Pensions 

877  Miscellaneous  police  regulations 

See  also  2r.fi.  ('rimes  against  public  order  and  security;  264.  Crimes  aKains 
public  morals  and  tlie  family;  10G5,  Nuisances;  1090,  Public  safety;  2722 
Uoads 

871)  Amusements    (ltelatin,i;  cbieily  to  restricted  junusenients) 

881  P.illiards.    Howls  etc. 

88o  (iainblinj;.    Lotteries.  P»ottiiig 

885  Ix)tteri08 

887  P(U)]  selling.    RookinakiMg  eto. 

889  Prize  ii?;litin^' 

801  Uueilig    Sec  also  887,  I'oolselling 

81KJ  Shows.    Tliealers.  K.\liii)ltioiis 

8i>r>  Cruelty  to  children  and  animals 

89<>  Cruelty  to  nninials  See  also  2302,  Teaching  of  humane  treatment  of  animal 

898  Cruelty  to  cbiUlreU     See  2172.  Children 
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DOG  Intoxicating  liqnors.    Narcotics  See  also  998,  Adulteration 

iX)2  ProbibiUon 
DOS  Dispensaries 

904  Local  option 

905  State  prohibition 

906  Liquor  licenses 

907  General  and  miscellaneous 

908  Excise  boards 
1)00  Rates 

910  Regulations  and  restrictions  See  also  998,  Adulteration 

911  Minors.    Persons  to  whom  prohibited 

912  Restricted  localities 

913  Sale  by  druggists 

914  Saloons 

915  Sunday  sales 
910  Illegal  traffic 

921  Intoxication.  Inebriates 

See  also  446,  Guardlauship ;  2310,  Teaching  of  effects  of  alc()hol  and 
narcotics 

922  Institutions.  Treatment 

923  Punishment 

924  Tobacco 

925  Cigarettes 

926  Opium,  cocaine  etc.    See  also  or.s,  Sale  of  drugs 

927  Mob  Tiolence 

928  Prostitution 

929  Sunday  observance  See  also  91."),  intoxicating  liquors :  2092,  Sunday  labor 

930  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
932  Qeneral  supervision  see  also  2I6O,  sick  and  disabled 
934  Local  boards  and  officers 

936  State  laboratories 

938  Vital  statistics  See  also  474,  Family ;  1050,  Burial 

State  control  of  medicine     J^*'**  «i8<>  2348,  Medical  schools 

942  Medical  societies 

943  License  to  practise 

944  Medicine    See  also  1588,  Veterinary  practice 

945  Midwifery 
940  Optometry 

947  Osteopathy 

948  Dentistry 

949  Pbarmacy 

950  Assistant  pharmacist 

952  Sale  of  drugs 

953  Poisons    See  also  920,  Opium,  cocaine  etc. 

955  Adulteration.  Inspection  of  articles  liable  to  affect  public  health 

See  also  1466,  AdiiltcMalions  and  Imitations 

95G  General 

958  Labels 

950  Preservatives.    Coloring  matter 

9<X)  Milk  and  milk  products 
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9C1  General 

903  Preservatives.    Coloring  matter 

964  Butter  and  cheese 

965  Butter.    Imitation  and  adulteration.  Oleomargarin 

966  Cheese  and  its  Imitations 

967  Milk 

968  Cans    Seo  also  1447,  Welgbts  and  measures:  1502,  Marks 

969  (Condensed  milk 

970  Test  Standard 

972  Other  articles  of  food  and  drink 

974  Baking  powder 

976  Canned  or  preserved  food 

978  Cereals.    Starches.  Bread 

980  Sanitary  regulation  of  bakeries 

See   nlso  2053,    Bakeries   and    eoiifect loner ies    (health    and   safety  of 
emi»l«)yees) 

982  Eggs 

984  Fruits 

986  lIon(»y.  products 

988  Hops 

990  Ice 

992  Lard.    Fats.  Oils 

994  Lard 

996  Olive  oil 

998  Liquors 

1000  Meats.    Fish  (fresh) 

KK)2  UnwholesoHH?  feeding  stuffs 

1004  ]Meats 

IWO  Spices.  Condiments 

1<X)S  Sugars.    Syrups.  CoiifiH-lioncry 

St'e    nlHO   2u53,    Pnkorics    an<l    coiifiM  t  ionorics    (  health    and    8af«'l.v  of 
employees) 

1010  Candy 

1012  Sugar.  Syrup 

1014  Vinogar 

lUlG  Inspection  of  toys,  papers,  textile  fabrics,  etc.   See  also  im.  rap.  r 

1018  ConiinUIlicable  diseases  ^*'<^  ^'''^^  ^l^^.  Communleablo  diseases  of  animals 

1020  Prevention  and  restriction  (general) 

1022  Rei>ort  of  diseases 

l<r23  Quarantine  and  isolation  See  also  1053,  10C4,  Disposition  of  the  dead 

1024  Maritime  (piarantine 

Krj.")  Lei)er  homes 

1()2(»  it^'-  i  Illation 

1027  Vaccination 

1028  Antitoxin 

1029  Disinfection 
low  Speeial  diseases 
1032  Bubonic  plague 
1034  Cliolera 

1036  Diphtheria 

lo:i8  Kye  diseases  in  infants 
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1040  Hydrophobia   See  also  1163,  Rabies 

urn  Smallpox 

l(>i2  Tuberculosis 

1043  Typhoid 

1044  Venereal  diseases  , 
1040  YvMovv  fowr 

1048  Disposition  of  the  dead 

1050  Burial.    Undertaking  (general) 

1051  Practice  of  embalming  and  undertaking 

1052  liurlli  ymaltB     Wm  also  938,  vital  statistics 

1053  Ck>ntagious  diseases 

1054  Cemeteries 

1055  l*ublic  cemeteries 

1056  Cemetery  associations 

1057  Location.  Vacation 

1058  Burial  lots 

1059  Cemetery  trust  funds 

lOCO  Injury  to  c^emetery.    Grave  robbing 

1061  Cremation 

10<K>  Dissection 

1063  Morgue 

1064  Transiwrtation  of  dead  bodies 

1065  Nuisances  (general).   Miscellaneous  health  reg^ilations 

See  also  1191,  Drains ;  2660,  Sewerage 

1067  Chemical  works 

1069  Disposal  of  carcasses 

1071  Drainage  See  also  1191,  Drains ;  26C0,  Sewerage 

1073  Exi)ectoration 

1075  Garbage 

1077  Noises 

1079  Pollution  of  water   see  also  932,  General  supervision ;  2660,  Sewerage 

1081  Ilendering.    Bone  boiling.  Refining 

1082  Signs.  Advertisements 

1083  Slaughterhouses.  Butchers 

1084  Smoke 

1085  Stables 

1086  Tickets 

1087  Vaults 

KkSO  Weeils    See  also  1854,  Agriculture ;  2744,  Roads 

1090  Public  safety 

Protection  of  human  life  from  accidents,  casualties  etc.  See  also  1313.  Rail- 
roads ;  1368,  Public  street  railways ;  2044,  General  workshop  regulations 

1092  Fires 

Soe  also  1765,  Fire  prevention  associations;  1893.  Forest  fires:  2602.  Fire 
departments 

1093  Fire  marshals.  Inspection 

1094  Fire  patrol.    Salvage  corps 

1095  Extinguishers 

1096  Fire  alarms 

101)7  Prairie  fires    Soo  also  1S93.  Forest  fires 

1098  Miscellaneous  regulations 
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HfjQ  Buildings:  sanitation  and  safety 

See  also  3014,  General  workshop  regalatlons ;  2235,  Schools 

1100  Elevators 

1101  License  of  elevator  men 

1102  Exits 

1103  Fire  escapes 
llOi  f!i(iillttiii 

1105  Higlit    Strwt  alinenieut 

1100  Handrails 

1107  Roofing 

1108  Hotels.    IxMlgiug  bouses 
1100  Public  balls 

1110  Tenement  bouses 

1111  Windows 

1112  Floods.    Life  saving   See  also  1197,  Levees  and  dikes 

1113  Floods 

1114  Dams  and  reservoirs 

1115  Life  saving 

lllG  Explosives   see  also  1493,  Petroleum  products 

1117  Manufacture.    Storage.  Transportation 

1118  Air  guns,  toy  pistols,  etc. 

1119  iJluslitj^^      ^.  iiJao  1437,  Weights  and  measures;  2067,  Mines  (labor) 

1120  Dynamite  etc. 

1121  Fireworlis 

1122  Gases 

1124  Miscellaneous 

1125  Acids 

112(J       P>;ill<K)ii  ascensions 
irjS       I'oilcrs  jiiul  i'n;;iii<'«'rs 
1121)  Insi)ection 

I  loO  Licenses 

ll.'il       KhK'tiic  apparatus 
lloo  KlcH*tri<ians 
1 1.>5       lee  ciittiug 
1137  Samples 

llol)  Stiuiniboats.  Vessels  Soo  also  1128.  Boilers;  1800,  Navigation 
lUl       UiKOvered  openings 

I I  l.'i  CtjjninunicibU*  diseases  of  animals 
1111  (Jcneral.    Inspection  and  supervision 
1 1  MI  Quarantine 

1147  Indciunily 

1 1  IS  IniiM)rta(iou 

1 1 II)  ExiK>rtation 

W'tO  Disposal  of  carcasses 

IIT)!  Special  diseases 

1  ].%,'>       A  lit  lira  X 

1155  (Ilainlers 

1157  Farcy 

1151)       Foot  and  mouth  disease 
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Pleuropneumonia 

Rabies 

Texas  fever 

Tuberculosis 
Special  animals 

Bees 
►  Hogs 
i  Horses 
r  Sheep 

)  CONTROL  OF  WATERS 

1  Waterways 

See  1383,  Canals ;  1388,  Ferries  and  fords ;  1393,  Bridges ;  1800,  Navigation 

2  Irrigation.  Water  rights,  power,  storage 

3  General.    State  control 
i    Arid  land  grant 

5  Districts.    I^ocal  construction 

6  Irrigation  companies  and  associations 

7  Cleaning.  Repairing 

8  Waste 

9  Artesian  wells 

0  Water  rights,  power  and  storage  generally 

1  Drains.  Dikes.  Levees 

See  also  1071,  Nuisances ;  1182,  Irrigation ;  2660,  Sewerage ;  2730,  Roads 

2  General.    County  and  township  ditches.    Drainage  districts 

3  Corporations 

4  Assessment 

5  State  ditches 

6  Cleaning.    Repair.  Obstruction 

7  Levees.  Dikes 

8  Pollution  of  water  see  1079 

9  Hot  springs.  Mineral  waters 

0  TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

See  also  1800.  Navigation 

1  General 

3  Rates.  Discrimination 

4  General 

•5  Discriminations 
6      Rate  discrimination 
8         Coal  and  coke 
0  Milk 

2  Rat^s  (general) 
4  Coal 

6  Lumber 

8  Mails 

50  Melons 

2      Sugar  beets 

A      Tunnel  charges 

26  Passenger  rates.   Passes    See  also  1365,  street  railways 
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1227  Rates.  Tickets 

1228  Commutation  tickets 

1229  Counterfeiting.  Stealing 

1230  Discrimination 

1231  Excess  fare  on  train 

1232  Mileage  books 

1233  Redemption 

1234  State  contractors 

1235  Ticket  scalping 

1236  Workingmen's  trains 

1237  Passes.    Franks    See  also  1365,  street  railways 

1238  Kace  distinction    See  also  122.  civil  rights 
1210  Miscellaneons.   Common  carriers 

1242  Appropriation  by  common  carrier 

1244  Baggage 

1245  Bicycles 

1246  Bills  of  lading 

1247  Loss  or  damage 

1248  Payment  of  charges 

1249  Prompt  shipment 

1250  Storage.  Delivery 

1251  Unclaimed  property 

1252  Unlawful  messages 

1253  Special  commodities 

1254  Coal.  Coke 

1256  Farm  produce.  Fruit 

1258  Grain 

12i»0  Live  stock     see  also  S»6.  Crueltj-  to  animals 

12t>2  Material  for  telegraph  lines 

12t>4  Wooil.  Lumber 

i2iK>  Eoads.  Streets  J^*^^ 

12116  Railways.  Car  companies.  Express 

See  also  500,  Corporations;  840,  S45,  Taxation;  1402,  Bridges;  2040,  I^abc 

12G7  Gonoral.  Incorporation 

('hielly  steam  roads  Init  many  of  the  general  laws  and  special  prov 
Include  all  kinds  of  railways 

f*J(kS  Corporate  organization  and  power 

1270  Aniondniont  of  charter.  Extension 

1271  Conditional  sale  of  e4iu!i>nient 

1272  ('ons<»li<lat ion.  sale,  lease 

1273  Dissolution.  Insolvency 

1274  Kneroaehnient.    Prescriptive  rij:hts.  Trespass 

1275  Foreign  corpora'tions 
127(i  Meltings 

1277  Of  lice 

127S  Ollicers 

1270  Stocks,  bonds,  niortirajxes 

12S<)  Public  ownership  and  aid 

1281  State  railways  an<l  ownership  of  stock 
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Public  aid.    Exoinptioiis.    Snl>s<  rii)tJou  to  shx-k 

Exempt iou  from  taxation 
General  superyision  and  regiilation 

(ieiieral.    State  boards 
Construction 

Branch  roads.    Side  tracl\S 

Gage 

Grade 

Limit  of  time  of  completion 

Motive  i)0\ver 

Terminal  facilities 
LtK-ation.    Kight  of  way 

Abandonment.    IU»<iuir(Ml  oi)eration 

Eminent  domain.  Damages 

See  also  382,  Eminent  domain  (general) 

Franchise.  Location 

Joint  use 
Uei)orts 

Traffic  regulations 
Platforms 
Railroad  stations 
Name 

Required  stations.  Agents 

Union  stations 
Supply  of  cars.  Loading 
Train  service 

Connections 

Re<iuired  trains.  Stops 

Train  bulletins 
Transf(T  facilities.  Connections 
Public  safety,  comfort  and  order 
Safety  regulations 

Accidents.    Liability    Soe  also  2125,  Employers  l  ability 

Brakes.  Couplers 

(.'rossings 

Street  railways 

Highway  crossing 

Gates,  flagmen,  signals 
Fencing.    Cattle  guards.    Injury  to  sto<-k 
Fire  guards.    Injury  by  tire 
Heating 
Speed 
Train  crew 

Whistles.    Locomotive  signals 
Miscellaneous  safety  regulntions 
Public  comfort  regulations     For  labor  on  railways  see  2040,  Labor 
Cars 
Tunnels 
Waiting  room 
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i:i32  Public  order.    Railway  iwlice 

IXili  Obstruction,  injury  to  cars,  etc. 

133t  Railway  police 

13iK>  Stealing  ride.    Boarding  train 

VSM  Street  railways.   Eapid  transit 

1337  General.    Ijh  L^rjujrati'm 

See  also  i^'^h  ri>!  [niriinrjtjsi ;  840.  845,  Tuxntion ;  2040,  I<al>or 

1339  Corporate  or^'^sni7:ui<iri  uiul  powers 

1340  Amendments  of  articles 

1341  CondJtiiuuLl  tale  of  equipment 

1342  OoiMlliitllHl,  sale,  lease,  contracts 

1343  EMlMatlim.  Insolvency 

1344  Flowfeti  rorivorations 

VUn  Mail.    Express.    IJglit  freight 

134<)  Meetings 

VM7  Omcers 

1348  Property 

1340  Stix'k.  Bonds 

13r)0  Public  ownership  and  aid 

1352  General  supervision 

1353  Construction 

1354  Gage 

1355  Grade 

1356  Limit  of  time  for  completion 

1357  Motive  power 

1358  Rails 

1359  I^H-ation.    Right  of  way    Soe  also  2710,  I'avlnj; 
l,'»r,o  A.baiHh)nnKMit.    I^Minircd  operation 

KiniiKMil  d(»niain 

lo()2  FrjUK-liiscs.    L<M';uion  of  track.  Kxtonsions 


l.'UiS  Piibll<*  sal'<«ty  and  conifcu't 
i;;<;s(.";   crossings   s.o  jiNd  i;;is 

KlllI)lny(H'S 

i;;7n       (luard-:.  Brakes 

1:171       Ilonting  cars 

1:17-  Lighting 

VMl)  Speed 

i:;71  rul»li<*  <»rder.  Police 

i:;75       Olisi  ruction.  Injury 

i:;7(>  Express 


s»M»  mIs«)  r.tvi.  CorpDi-aiioiiv; ;  SK).  ( 'orpora  I       (nx  ;  Slu,  Taxation;  ir.ir,.  Street 


railways 
1:mS    (General  supervision 
1:579       Rates.    I  )is<Tiniination 
i:iS<>  Oflice 
l:J.Sl  Delivery 


S<'('  also  2i;2S,  I''i}inclils<'s  (ucncrnl) 
Joint  ust^  of  track  or  street 
I*arallel  roads 


Pares.  Passes 
Transfers 


Reports 
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1383  Canals 

1384  General.    Corporate  organization  and  powers 
VSSa  Public  ownership  and  aid 

1387  Injury.  Obstruction 

1388  Ferries.  Fords 

1390  Private.  License 

1391  Public 

1392  Injury.  Obstruction 

1393  Bridges.  Tuimels 

1395  Bridge  comimnies 

1396  Bridges  on  boundaries 

1397  Injuries 

1398  Past  driving  order 

1399  Engines 

1400  Irrigation  canals 

1401  Public  bridges 

1402  Railroad  bridges    See  also  2081,  Ilight  of  bridges 

1403  Regulation  of  bridges  over  navigable  waters 

1404  Width 

1405  Safety  regulations 

1406  Liability 

1407  Tunnels    See  also  2742  (  5,  Roads 

1408  Public 

1409  Companies 

1410  Telegraph  and  telephone 

See  also  320,  Crimes  agalust  property ;  GOO,  Corporations ;  840,  845,  Taxation ; 
1252,  Unlawful  messages ;  2040,  Labor 

1411  General.  Incorporation 

1412  Corporate  organization  and  powers 

1413  ^utiUe  qmm^p 

1414  8i]p«rTT£e»i 

1415  Franchise.   Location.    Placing  of  wires 

1416  Eminent  domain.  Damages 

1417  Franchise 

1418  Placing  of  wires  and  poles 

1419  Officers 

1420  Rates.  Discrimination 

1421  Transmission  and  delivery.  Secrecy 

1422  COMMERCE  AND  INDUISTRY  (GENERAL) 

1424  Weights  and  measures 

1425  General 

1426  Sealers.    Public  scales.  Standards 

1427  Agricultural  products 
1429  Fruits 

1431  Hay 

1433  Cotton 

1435  Apothecaries  moasurea 

1437  Blasting  powder 

1439  Brick 

1441  Coal.    Coke.  Charcoal 
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1443  Ice 

1445  Mason  work 

1447  Milk  cans  and  bottles 

1449  Oysters 

1451  Smoked  herring 

1453  Standard  time 

1455  Tan  bark 

1457  Water 

1459  Wheat  and  corn  products 

1461  Wood.  Timber 

1464  AdnlterationB  and  imitatioiis.  Branding.  Inspection 

See  also  955,  adulterations  liable  to  affect  public  health 

1466  Adulteration.  Inspection 

1468  Binding  twine 

1470  Collars  and  cuffs 

1472  Commercial  feed  for  stock 

1473  Cotton  seed  meal 

1474  Fertilizers 
1476  Goldware 

1478  Grain     See  also  1515,  Grain  warehouses  and  inspection 

1480  Hay  and  straw 

1482  Leafher 

1484  Lime 

1488  Nails 

1489  Naval  stores 

1490  Oil.    Paint  Lead 

1491  Paper     See  also  1016,  Public  health 

1492  Paris  green 

14lK3  Petroleum  products 

1494  >  Silverware 

1490  Soeds 

1497  Thread 

1408  Timber    See  also  1S96,  I.um]>or 

1500  Marks,  labels  etc.     See  .also  m,  Adulteration  (food) 

1501  Bottlos.  cans  and  otlior  rocoptaclcs 

1502  Millv  cans 

1503  Union  labels 

1505  Associations.  Exchanges.  Speculation 

1506  Boards  of  trade.  Kxehaniro^ 

1507  Speculation 

1508  Warehouses.  Markets 

1510  Wareliouses 

1511  Claimants 

1512  Payment  of  ehar^'es.    Sale  of  ltcmxIs 

1513  Warehouse  receipts 

1515  Grain  warehouses  and  inspection 

1510  Combinations 

1517  Inspection 

1518  State  wareliouse 

1519  Weighing.  Dixkage 
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Tobacco  warehouses 

Combinations 

Charges 

•  Inspection 

i  State  warehouse 

5  Weiglilng 

U  Stock  yards 

S  Public  markets 

^  Begulation  and  licensing  of  trades  and  occupations 

I  Licensing  (general)  • 

i  Architects 

>  Accountants 

I  Auctioneers 

)  Barbers 

I  Billposters 

i  Coal  and  coke  dealers 

k  Commission  merchants 

^  Cotton 

3  Dentistry    See  948 

)  Department  stores 

1  Elevator  men   See  uoi 

t  Embalming  and  undertaking    See  1051 

G  Engineers    See  1130 

5  Farm  products 
9  Firearms 

0  Hawkers  and  peddlers 

2  Horseshoeing 

3  Hotels      See  also  1108,  Buildings 

4  House  movers 

6  Ice 

See  also  990,  Adulteration ;  1135,  Public  safety ;  1443,  Weights  and  measures 

8  Junk  and  second-hand  dealers 

0  Law     See  591 

2  Medicine    See  944 

4  Mill  tolls  » 

5  Nurses   See  also  2171,  Hospitals 

6  Pawnbr(*ing    See  1727 
8  Pharmacy    See  949 

0  Plumbers 

2  Taxidermists 

4  Tobacco     See  also  924,  Public  order 

6  Transient  merchants.    Sale  of  bankrupt  stocks.    Itinerant  venders 

18  Veterinary  practice 

^  Miscellaneous  trade  regulations 

>2  Advertisements 

i3  Discrimination 

See  also  1203,  Transportation  and  communication;  1230,  Passenger  rates; 
1379,  Express ;  1420,  Telegraph  and  telephone ;  1742,  Insurance 

4  Legal  holidays.    Public  holidays   See  also  2271,  Schools 

•6  General  and  miscellaneous 

18  Arbor  and  bird  day    See  also  2290,  Schools 
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1600  Bennington  day 

1002  Confederate  Memorial  day 

1604  Election  tiny 

1606  Oo(x\  Friday 

1608  ^Q^1^^peni^t?uc^  day 

1610  Jtm  rs<ni  Dftfitfi  birthday 

1612  Labor  day 

1()14  Lee*8  birtnday 

1016  IMftf^kmtW 

1618  Lincoln's  birthday 

1620  Memorial  day 

1622  New  Year's  day 

1624  Saturdays 

1625  mvQve  T\i*^>dny 

1626  Xbanksgtrlng  day 
1(^7  Waabtngtoii's  birthday 
1628  !ipUUxir  ttiUBtp« 

1632  &S?*1^S£^B^^^^ 

See  also  810,  Exemptions  from  general  property  tax 

1633  General 

1635  Beet  sugar  and  sugar  beet    See  also  1222,  Sugar  beets  (rates) 

1637  Binding  twine 

1(539  Canaigre 

1641  Chicory 

1(M3  Cotton  factories 

1645  Iron 

1(517  IVtroloum.    Natural  gas 

mil)  rortlancl  cement 

Kl')!  Kope 

Km.*^  Silk  culture 

ir»."ir>  Spinning  fibers 

KmT  Stnreh 

1001  KxiM)sili<>ns    Sco  also  1S34,  Fairs 
(Jeneral 

KUlo  lOxjH^sition  corporations 

l(;r»."i  Charleston  Exposition 

I <;(;(•>  Cliica.i:o  Exposition 

ir»r»7  Lewis  and  Clark  L^xposition 

ICid!)  Louisiana  Purcliase  Centennial 

h;7l  Omaha  Exposition 

h*i7;»  I*an-American  Exposition 

It'.T  I  Taris  Exjmsition 

U'.,T»  Resources  and  attractions.    Immigration     Sec  also  2114.  Emigrant  agem 

lv;V(  BANKING 

So«^  also  500,  Corporations;  SI3,  Taxation  of  banking  Institutions 

General 

liu  l\ulliii:  nil  provisions  rolatinir  to  banks  of  deposit  or  relating  to  two  < 
iiu'H'  ot'  (ho  following  classes 

Umi>  uciicial  a)ul  miscellaneous 

lus\»  hisp^siion.    Heports.  Dei)artments 
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1G81  Amendment  and  extension  of  charter 

1682  '  Bank  notes 

1683  Branches 

1684  Capital 

1685  Clearing  houses 

1686  Consolidation 

1687  Dissolution.    Insolvency    See  also  523,  Corporations 

1688  Deposits 

1689  Foreign  corporations 

1690  Liability  of  stockholders 
1681  Loans 

1692  Name.  Domicile 

1693  Officers 

1694  Property  rights 

1695  Reserve.  Surplus 

1697  Trust  and  safe  deposit  companies 

1698  General  and  miscellaneous 

1700  Reports.  Inspection 

1701  Deposits 
1703  Investments 
1705  Officers 

1*707  Savings  banks 

1708  General  and  miscellaneous 

1710  Inspection.  Reports 

1712  Deposits 

1713  Investments.   Reserves  ^ 

1714  Officers 

1715  Mortgage,  loan  and  investment  companies 

1717  Building  and  loan  associations 

The  names  of  these  organizations  vary  somewhat  but  the  powers  and  regu- 
lations do  not  depend  on  the  name.  The  ordinary  phrase  is  building  and 
loan  associations,  but  they  are  elsewhere  called  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, cooperative  loan  associations  etc.  and  in  Massachusetts  cooperative 
bnnks. 

1718  General  and  miscellaneous 

1720  Inspection 

1721  Capital.  Shares 

1722  Dissolution.  Insolvency 

1723  Foreign  associations 

1724  Loans.  Investments 

1725  Officers 

1726  Reserve.    Security  deposit 

1727  Pawnbroking 

1730  INBUKAKCE 

See  also  500,  Corporations ;  844,  Taxation  of  Insurance  companies 

1731  General  (all  classes) 

1732  General 

1733  State  departments 

1734  Examination.  Report 

1735  License 

1736  Agents 

1737  Amendment  and  extension  of  charter.  Reorganization 
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1738  Brokers 

1739  Capital 

1740  Ck>mbinations 

1741  Deposit  of  security 

1742  Discrimination 

1743  Dissolution.  Insolvency 

1744  Dividends 

1745  Fines  and  penalties 

1746  Foreign  companies 

1747  Investments 

1748  Liability.   Actions  against  company. 

1749  Name 

1750  Officers 

1751  Property 

1753  Life  and  accident 

1754  General 

1755  Actions  against  companies 

1756  Child  insurance 

1757  Foreign  companies 

1758  Policies 

1759  Mutual  insurance 

1760  Assessment  companies 

1761  Fraternal  beneficiary  societies 

1762  Accident  and  health  insurance 

1763  Fire  and  other  casualty 

See  also  791,  2{>58.  Insurance  of  public  property ;  1092,  Fires :  1104. 
Jlnflts;  1893,  Forest  fires;  2602,  Fire  departments 

1764  General  and  miscellaneous 
17r»r>  Fire  prevention  associations 
17(»r>  Foreign  companies.  Reinsurance 

1767  Liability.  Losses 

1768  Lloyd's  associations 
1760  Policies 

1770  Mutual  companies 

1771  County  conipanies 

1772  Township  companies 

1773  Miscellaneous  casualty 
1775  Bicycles 

1777  Boilers 

1779  Bombardment 

1781  Burp:larj\    Loss  iu  transportation 

178;^  Church 

1785  Creamery 

1787  Hail  and  cyclone 

I7.si)  Live  stock 

17UI  riate  glass 

17d;{  Surety  and  guaranty  companies 

l7Vk5  (leueial 

171K>  .\ceeptance  on  bonds    Soo  also  467.  Suretyship 

17\)7  Credit  and  title  Insurance 

17U8  Fui'oigu  companies 
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I  VAYIOATIOV.  WATEBWAYS 

See  also  1383,  Canals ;  1388,  Ferries  and  fords ;  1393,  Bridges 

I  General 

!  Cargo 

\  Harbors 

[      Wharves.    Docks.    Piers.    Wliarf  lines 

i  Improvement  of  waterways  (general) 
i  Lakes 

Improvement  corporations 
I      Water  level 

\  Lights 

I  Loading  vessels 

Navigation  companies 

!  Obstructions 
;      Aquatic  plants 

House  boats 
I      Protection  of  aids  to  navigation 

;  Pilotage.    Towage.    License  of  pilots 

'  Police 

f  Public  waters 

)  Seamen    See  also  2124,  Employment 

)  Wrecks 

;  AOBICTrLTXTBE 

See  also  955,  1466,  Adulteration;  1143,  Communicable  diseases  of  animals; 
1427.  Agricultural  products  (sale  of)  ;  1588,  Veterinary  practice;  2344,  Agri- 
cultural schools 

^  Supervision  and  encouragement  (general) 

See  also  1632,  Bonus,  exemption,  bounty 

')  General 

5       State  department 

r  Abandoned  farms 

^  Experiment  stations    See  also  2344,  Agricultural  schools 

)  Farmers  institutes.    Reading  courses.  Lectures 

)  Naming  farms  ^ 

L  Needy  farmers.    Loans  etc. 

I  Statistics.    Weather  and  crop  service 

^  Associations.    Fares    see  also  891,  Racing 

>  General  and  miscellaneous 
5  Dairymen's  associations 

r  Farmers  alliance 

5  Horticultural  societies 

)  Poultry  associations 

)  State  associations  and  fairs 

^  Horticulture.  Diseases  and  pests 

i  Supervision  and  regulation 

J  Boll  weevil 

B  Grasshoppers.    Locusts.  Crickets 

)  Moths 

!  Spraying 

^  Weeds    see  also  1089,  Nuisances:  2744.  Roads 

>  Canada  thistle.    Russian  thistle 

(  Noxious  animals.  Bounties 
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1858  Crows 

1800  Foxes 

1862  Gophers.    Prairie  dogs.    Ground  squirrels 

18G4  Hawks 

18G5  Porcupines.  Hedgehogs 

18C6  Rats 

18as  Rattlesnakes 

1870  Seals 

1872  Sparrows 

1874  Wolves.   Coyotes.    Lynx.    Wildcats.    Boars  etc. 

1875  Domestic  animals 

See  also  $91.  Racing:  89G,  Cruelty  to  animals;  980.  Milk  and  milk  prod 
1143,  Communicable  diseases  of  animals;  15S8,  Veterinary  practice 

1876  Buimingr.  Impoundingr.  Fences 

1877  Running  at  large 

1878  Fencing  districts 

1879  Estrays.    Damages.    Trespass    See  also  1321,  Railways 

1880  Impounding 

1881  Fences     See  3S7 

1882  Ownership.   Sale.  Miscellaneons 

1883  Branding 

18at  Stealing.    Driving.  Using 

1885  Pedigrees 

188G  Prevention  of  Injury  to  stock 

1887  Watering  stock 

1888  Dof,'s     See  also  1163,  Rabies 
1880  Dog  tax 

ISIK")  Forestry     Seo  also  ir.OS,  Arbor  day:  2742.  Roads 

ISin  (ioiieral  s\ip(^rvision 

181)2  P.oiinty.  I'xcinpticni 

IS'.Vi  Fori'St  liros 

1S!)1  Forost  preserves     Spc  also  T9S,  state  parks 

181).'  of  forestry    Soo  2347 

181)(>  Linnber     s.-.-  also  777.  Public  lands:  149S.  Insp*tion 

181)7  llraiids.    Drift  tiinlKn*.  Stenlinj,' 

Measurement.    (Jrading     Sim*  1421,  Weights  and  measures 

1890  TransiK)rtation    S.'<*  also  12ir..  Rates;  1264,  Coramou  carriers 

1000  GAME  AND  FISH 

^'^'^  General 

1002  CJeneral 

10<);j  State  boards.  Ollieers 

1004  Enforeemeiit.  Fines 

10<)5  Guides 

lOi.X;  Hunter's  license 

VM)1  Sliipnient  and  sale.    Furposc'  of  taking'.  Amount 

10<XS  Trespass.    Private  lands.    State  waters 

1000  Game           ^^"^^^          Noxious  animals 

1010  Proi>a;ration.    Game  preserve 

1911  Clos<»  season 

1912  Mammals 
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^13  Big  game 
^Itt  Antelope 
^*^7  Buffalo 

Deer 

Bak 

Manatee 
^^5&  Moose 
^^Q7  Small  game 
^■^39  Beaver 

Fox 
^^U;i83  Mink 

Moskrat 

Opossum 

Rabbits  and  squirrels 
XSil  Skunk 
1M3  Birds 

General 
X9i5      State  supervision 
X&i6  Game  birds 
3.947  General 
1948         Close  season 

3.949       Anatidae     Waterfowl :   swan,  goose,  duck,  brant 

X960  Gallinae 

Black  game,  capercaillie,  grouse,  partridge  or  ruffed  grouse,  pheasant, 
prairie  chicken,  ptarmigan,  quail,  sage  fowl,  wild  turkey 

3961       Rallidae    Kail,  coot,  mudhen,  gallinule 

3952  Shore  birds    Woodcock,  plover,  snipe,  sandpiper,  curlew 

3953  Other  than  game  birds.    Song  and  insectivorous.  Plume 

See  also  1598,  2290,  Arbor  and  Bird  day 

1954  Doves.  Pigeons 

1955  Carrier  pigeons 

1956  Eagles 

1957  Plume  birds       Grel>e8,  gulla,  terns,  pelicans,  e^reta,  herons 

1958  Reedbirds  (bobolinks) 

1959  Fish 

1961  Fish  culture 

1962  Injurious  fish 

1963  Fishways 

1964  Close  season 

1965  Minimum  size 

1966  Special  methods  of  fishing 

1967  Hook  and  line  only  ' 

1968  Fishing  through  ice 

1969  Set  lines 

1970  S^m  vessels 

1971  Seining.  Net^ 

1972  Weirs.  Screens 

1973  Explosives.    Chemicals.  Electricity 

1974  Special  kinds  of  ilsh 
1976  Alewlves 

1978  Bass 
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1080  Carp 

1962  Eels 

1984  PickereL  Pike 

1966  Salmon 

1988  Shad.   Herring.  Sardines 

1990  Sm^t 

1992  Sturgeon 

1994  Suckers 

1996  Tront 

1908  Whiteflsh 

1999  Shellllsh.  Misoellaneous 

2000  General 

2001  State  department 

2002  Shellfish  cultivaUon 
2008  Contaminated  waters 

2004  Enforcement 

2005  Methods  prohibited 

2006  Nonresidents 
200i;(5  Bullfrogs 

2007  Clams 

2008  Crabs 

2009  Lobsters 

2010  Oysters     See  also  1449,  Weights  and  measures 

2011  General 

2012  State  departments.  Oflacers 

2013  Beds.  Grounds 

2014  Close  season 

2015  Minimum  size 
201G  Taxation.  License 
2017  Scallops 

2«>18  Sponges 

2()li)  T(Trapin 

2020  MINES  AND  MINING 


Si'o  also  S4r»,  Taxation ;  2349,  Mining  schools.   For  labor  in  mlnt^s  5. 


20^  Corporations 

2025  Debris 

2i}2i>  Einlnenf  domain.    Right  of  way 

2027  P^raud.  Larceny 

2028  Hydraulic  mining 
2020  Mineral  exliibits 

2030  Mining  claims 

2031  Ore  analysis 

2032  Property-  riglits.  Contracts 
2034  1'respass 

20;?5  Petroleum.  (^las 


S«M'  also  I'.'troh'um  prcMlncts  uiisi»(M  (lon )  :  1047.  Rncourag«»n 

huliistrli's 


24^21 
2022 


(Jeneral 

State  departments    Soe  alsc?  2063,  Labor 


20130 


Pipe  lines 
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Waste  of  oil  and  gas.   Plugging  wells 
Salt  wells 
Phosphate  mining 

LABOB 

Soe  also  3S4.  Convict  labor;  41S.  Mechanics  Hens;  151.  Exemptions  from 
execQtion :  1236.  Workingmen's  trains 

GeneraL   State  bureaus  and  departments 

See  also  20.  Bureaus  of  statistics 
General  workBhop  regnlatioBs 

See  also  1099,  Buildings,  sanitation  and  safety 
Comfort  of  employees 

Seats  for  employees 

Washrooms  and  closets 
Health  of  employees 

Drinking  water 

Dust  and  gases 
Safety  of  employees     See  also  2125,  Employers  liability 
Bakeries  and  confectioneries 

See  also        Sanitary  regulation  of  luikerles ;  1008,  Confectionery 
Building  trades 

Comfort  of  employees 

Safety  of  employees 
Counter  floors 
Scaffolds 
Cigar  manufactories 
Laundries 
Lumber  industry 
Mines 

General.    State  otiia»rs  ami  departments 

See  also  2022,  Mines  and  mining 
Health  and  comfort  of  employees 

Ventilation 
Safety  of  employees 

Blasting    See  also  1119.  Explosives;  1437,  Blasting  powder 

Bosses,  managers  etc. 

Fencing.  Propping 

Fire  protection 

Hoisting  machinery 

Hospital  accommodations   s«m'  also  2i«;7,  MhnTs  iiospitnis 

Miner's  oil  and  lamps 

Mine  signals 

Safety  cages 

Shafts 
Railways 

Health  of  employees 

Vestibules 
Safety  of  employees 

Hight  of  bridges  and  cars.    Warning  devices 
Sweat  shops 

Hours    S4»o  also  1C12,  I.nl)or  day  ;  2112,  Kniploymont 
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2065  General 

2066  Women 

2067  Bakeries 

2066         Mercantile  eetablishments 

2069       Children   See  also  2U8,  Employment  of  children 

2000  Bakeries 

2091         Mercantile  establishments 

2002       Sunday  labor   See  also  929,  Sunday  observance 

2l«8  Brickyards 

20O4  Mines 

2095  Pharmacists.   Drug  clerks 

2U1W  PubUc  work 

2u97  Railways 

2008      Street  railways 

2100  Wages    See  also  41S,  Mechanics  liens 

2102  Deduction 

21«»3      Mode  of  payment:  money.  iH)mi>aiiy  stores,  wrtilicates 
21iM      Period  of  payment 
2105      Pension  to  employees 
2100      Profit  sharing 

2107  Mines 

2108  Money  payment 

2109  Period  of  paj'ment 

2110  Weighing  and  screening  coal 

2111  Public  work 

2112  Employment 

2113  General 
'Jll.'i'u  Contracts 

2114  Employment  offices.    Emigrant  agents 

2115  Free  employment  bureaus 
211 G  I'nemployed 

2117  Women 

2118  Children     See  also  2270,  Compulsory  attendance 
2110  Mines 

212)i>  Women 

2121  Children 

2122  Publie  work.  Aliens 
212:5  Railways 

2124  Seamen 

212,")  Employers  liability.    Insurance    See  also  1730,  Insurance 

2126  llailroads 

2127  StHH't  railways 

2128  W()rkin;:nieu's  insnnnice 

2129  Industrial  insurance 

2130  Unions.  Associations 

2131  Miners 

2132  Railroads 

21.33  T'nion  lalxds    .«!oo  inon 

2134  Labor  disputes 
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213e 
2137 
2138 
2138 


Oanclllatlon  and  arbitration 
Blacklisting.   Meinbership  in  unions 
Boycotts.  Interference 
Strikes 


2140 


0KASITIE8 


See  also  60,  State  Institutions :  335,  Corrections;  582,  Corporations  not  for 


profit ;  1761,  Fraternal  beneficiary  societies 

2141  General 

2142  St^te  boards  and  officers 

2143  State  institutions  (general) 

2144  Local  boards  and  officers 

2145  Private  charities  and  institutions 

2148  Poor  relief  vagrancy :  2406,  Pensions  and  relief 

2149  Gen^^ 

2151  Support  of  pauper.  Settlement 

2152  Burial      See  also  2411,  Pensions  and  relief 

2153  Homes  for  aged 

2154  Outdoor  relief 

2155  Poorhouses 

2156  State  poorhouses  and  officers 

2157  Lfocal  institutions 
2168  Work  test 

2100  Sick  and  disabled  ^^^^         communicable  diseases 

2162  Ambulances 

2163  Care  of  sick  poor 

2164  Dispensaries 

2165  Hospitals 

2166  State  hospitals 

2167  Miners  hospitals    See  also  2072,  nospital  accommodations 

2168  Local  hospitals 

2169  Private  hospitals 

2170  Maternity  hospitals 

2171  Nurses    See  also  1576,  Licensing  of  trades  and  occupations 

2172  Cluldren 

See  also  371,  Juvenile  ofTendcrs ;  444,  Guardianship;  474,  Family;  2118,  2121, 
Employment 

2176  Public  support 

2177  State  homes  and  schools 

2178  State  Indian  schools 
2170  County  homes 

2180  Orphan  homes.   Private  iustifutions 

2182  Placing  out 

2183  Boarding  out  of  infants 

2184  Deaf  and  dumb 
2186  State  institutions 
2188  Blind 

2101  State  institutloDs 

2102  Insane  f^tRlf^.  institutions;  446,  Guardianship 

2103  General 


z38 
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2104  State  boards  and  officers 

2195  Temporary  investigating  commission 

2196  Asylums 

2197  Removal  from  poorhouse  and  jails 

2198  State  asylums 

2199  Institutional  boards,  offlcors  and  employees 

2200  County  asylums  and  officers 

2201  Care  outside  of  asylums 

2202  Private  asylums 

2208  Support    Right  of  admission 

2204  State  support 

2205  Inquest    Commitment  Discharge 
220G  Transportation.  Transfer 

2207  Discharge.    Parole.  Recommitment 

2208  Discipline 
2210  EpUeptics 

2212  Temporary  Investigating  commissions 

2213  State  asylums  and  colonies 

2215  Feeble-minded       see  also  446.  Guardianship 

2217  ToiniM>rary  iiivostigatiiig  commissions 

2218  State  institutions 

2220  EDXrOATIOir.    BCIENCE.  CJTLTJTSL^ 
See  also  2184,  Deaf  and  dumb ;  2188,  Blind 

2222  Elementary  and  secondary  education 

2223  Oeneral  systems.  Codes 

2224  Mootings.    Elei-tions.  Suffrage 

2225  GoiienU 

222(>  Voting  qualifications 

2227  Disil-icts.    Kormation.    Division.  Consolidatiou 

S«M'  :j1so  2iiTL'.  (\»iis<»lidati<m  f>f  schools 

2228  Ollicors.  Boards 
2220  State 

22;^()  County 

2231  District,  townslilp  and  municipal 

2232  Buildings.  Grounds 

22:^3  Construction.    Sites.  General 

2234  Plans 

2235  Sanitation 

2230  Ignited  States  flag 

2237  General  school  finance 

l'«»r  liiiniict^s  of  stjilo  ('(lucational  Institufions,  soe  2332 

22.39  State  and  local 

2240  Funds.    Lands.    Taxes      Soo  also  773,  Public  lands 

2241  Tnvestniont  of  funds 

2242  A]>portionniont 

2243  C<»unty.  district  and  municipal 

2244  (lOnoral.    Accounts.    Miscellaneous  regulations 
2^5  Debts 
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Teachen 

Reports 
Sectarian  garb 
Teachers  associations 
Teachers  libraries 
Employment   Pay.  Pensions 
Appointments  and  dismissal 
Salaries 
Pensions 

Qualifications.    Examinations.  Certificates 
^^S57      Age.  Citizenship 

2258  Examinations  and  certificates.  General 

2259  State  credentials 

2260  Credentials  from  other  states 

^2261      Certificates  to  college  and  normal  school  graduates 
22^      Special  requirements 
2262(5    Success  grade 

2263  Institutes 

2264  Training  classes 

2265  Summer  schools 

2266  Normal  schools 

2267  Attendance 
2260   Colored  pupils 

2270  Compulsory  attendance.   Truancy  Seo  also  2118,  p:mpioyment  ichihiren) 

2271  Holidays     See  also  1594,  Public  holidays 

2272  Place  of  attendance.   Conveyance  of  pupils.   Consolidation  of 

schools     See  also  2227,  Districts 

2273  School  age 

2274  School  census 

2275  School  year,  month,  day 

2277  Students.  Bisoipline 

2278  Corporal  punishment 

2279  Disturbance.  Interference 

2280  Fke  drills 

2281  Physical  condition 

2282  Textbooks.   Cnrrlonlum.  General 

2283  Free  textbooks 

2284  Uniformity 

2285  Supplies 

2287  Branohei.  Connes 

2288  General.  Miscellaneous 

2290   Arbor  and  bird  day     See  also  1598,  Legal  holidays 

2292  Bookke^ing* 

2294  CiYlcs 

2296  Cooking 

2298  Drawing 

2300  Hlstbry 

2302   Humane  treatment  of  animals 
2304  Music 

2306  Patriotic  exercises 
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2306   Physical  culture 

2310   Physiology.   Alcohol.  Narcotics 

2312   Pioneer  day 

2314  Science 

2316  Special  kinds  of  lohools 

S<H»  also  2184,  lH»af  and  dnmb:  21JW.  Blind:  22«W.  Normal  schools;  •:;41 
fensional  and  technical  education ;  239G,  Military  Bchools 

2319  Evening  schools 

2321  Kindergarten 

2323  Lectures.   University  extension 

2325  Private  schools 

2326  Vacation  schools 

2327  High  schools  and  academies 

2328  State  aid 

2329  Academies 

2330  Higher  education 

2332  State  institutions  (general) 

2333  Finance.    Lands,  Support 

See  also  773.  l*ubllc  lands :  2237.  School  finance 

2334  Instruction.  Students 

2335  Admission.   Scholarships.  Tuition 

2336  State  universities.  Ck>Ileges 

2337  Private  institntions 

See  also  582.  Corporations  not  for  profit  ;  S12.  Exemptions  from 
property  tax 

2338  Trustees.  Boards 

2339  Property 

2340  State  supervision.  Degrees 

2341  Students.  Discipline 

2;{42  Professional  and  technical  education 

Fi^r  oxamination  and  Hcenslnf?.  see  591.  I'ractice  of  law  :  944.  MpkIi 
l»«  ntistry:  mi*,  riiarmacy :  1588,  Veterinary  practice.  See  also  226< 
•*oh.'..N:         Military  scbools 

2344  Acrirultural  solu>ol3    Soe  also  1828,  Agricultural  experiment  stat 

i»34r»      I'lilttHl  i^tatos  endowment  of  agricultural  colleges 

2J^4t5  Cerainies 

2347  Forest  ry 

2:^48  Medirino  and  surgery.    Degrees    See  also  1062,  Disspction 
mSif)  Military 

1>;M0  Mining 

*S\riO  Technical  and  manual  training 

••*:»r>2  libraries 

'^UM  State  libraries 

■j;irO  Public  documents    S»'e  alno  :o,  Distribution  of  public  documents 

AJ><»  Free  public  libraries 

A<>r  Slate  aid  and  supervision.    Traveling  libraries 

Ct^vi  V:sijiblisliment,    Supix>rt.  Government 
\i>^*  libraries 

;VirV  S/!'.»»ol  libraries 

tuv«tr  library  associations 

U\»i\vry.  Records.  Memorials 

t  V*  N»^irds  and  officers 
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■^^04^    Anniversary  celebrations 

Archives.   Records.   Colonial  laws 
23€IO   Historical  societies 

Museums 
^^OS   Old  Home  week 

^'^QO    Scenic  and  historic  places    See  also  2370,  Memorials 
Xemorials.  Xonumentt 
Battle  flags 
Grave  markers 
Medals 
^74  Memorial  buildings 

^^75   Memorial  days    See  also  1620,  I^gal  holidays 
^76  Memorials  on  battlefields.    Soldiors  monuments 
^^7   Memorials  to  individuals 
^78  War  relics 
^379  War  reoords 

2380  Scientific  work.  Art 

2381  General.  Miscellaneous 

2382  Academies  of  science 

2383  Biology 

2384  Geology.  Topography 

2385  Museums 

2386  Art 

2367  Public  worship.  Belignions  liberty 

2888  MILITARY  SEOXTLATIONB 

See  also  2362,  History,  records,  memorials 

2390  Militia.  National  Guard 

2391  General  and  miscellaneous 

2392  Armories 

2393  Band 

2394  Encampment 

2395  Medical  and  signal  service 

2396  Military  schools     See  2348(5 

2397  Naval  militia 

2398  Officers  and  boards 

2399  State  military  boards 

2400  Adjutant-general 

2401  Quartermaster  general 

2402  Regulations  of  troops 

2408  Riot  and  invasion 

2404  Unofficial  and  independent  companies 

2406  Volunteers  in  Spanish  War.    Additional  pay 

2406  Fensioni  and  relief 

2406  State  pensions  and  aid 

2409  State  pensions  and  aid  to  coufedorate  voterans 

2410  Local  pensions  and  relief 

2411  Burial  expenses 

2412  Preference  of  veterans 

See  762.  Civil  service;  also  816,  Ext»ini)tion  from  taxation:  1560.  Ilawkei-H 
and  peddlers 
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2M3  Widows  and  families 

2115  Soldien  homes 

2416  General.    Establishment.  Organization 

2417  Admission 

2418  Widows  and  orphans 

^  Orgmniiationi 

2421  General  and  miscellaneous 

2423  G.  A.  R. 

2424  Loyal  Legion 

2425  Sons  of  Veterans 

2426  Spanish  War  veterans 

2427  Union  veterans 
Woman's  Relief  Corps 

2430  LOCAL  GOTX&miEKT 

2432  Municipalities 

The  usage  of  terms  designating  local  bodies  yaries  widely  in  different  statca 
The  word  municipality  Is  here  ased  throughout  In  Its  original  and  strlcteit 
meaning  to  designate  any  densely  populated.  Incorporated  community :  tbsi 
Including  cities.  Tillages,  boroughs,  hamlets  and  "  towns  "  (as  a  name  for 
Tillages)  but  not  including  townships.  Where  the  word  foim  Is  used  to 
designate  the  primary  dlTlslon  of  the  county,  it  is  grouped  with  township 
gOTernment,  though  in  the  case  of  the  New  England  towns  the  nature  of  the 
government  approaches  more  nearly  that  of  a  municipality  than  that  of  t 
western  township. 

In  many  states,  mnnicipallties,  specially  cities,  are  divided  Into  claaias 
according  to  population.  As  the  classification  varies  widely,  the  limits  (rf 
population  designated  thereby  are  in  these  references  substituted  for  the 
niiiuLier  of  the  olasd. 

2433  State  control  of  cities.    Home  rule 

2434  SiMvial  legislation 

2435  Self-framed  charters 

2437  Organization.    Powers  generally 

24:i8  i4oiioral 

2430  Aniu  xathm  aiul  exclusion  of  territory 

244<>  Bi»undarios 

2441  Cliancc  of  name 

2442  Classiru  ation  of  cities 

2443  Consolidation 

2444  Un  OHM 'ration.  Dissolution 
*M4^       Modi.*!  town 

2446  Liability  for  injuries         also  471.  Torts:  2728.  Roads 

2447  Powers 

2445  Public  priniinjr  and  advertising 

2449  Records 
24'iO  Seal 

2451  Si>ccial  commissions 

24.>2  Town  sites     Soe       Plats.  tr)wn  sltos 

2454  Wards 

IM55  legislative  body.  Council 

IMoO  Aldermen  at  large 

2457  Incompatibility 

2455  Minority  representation 

2450  Number 
^(10  Salaries 
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L  Terms 

I  Vacancies 

I  Ordinances 

I  Constitutionality 

5  Enactment 

5  Enforcement 

7  Publication  and  compilation 

3  Xayor  * 

9  Salary 

0  Term 

1  Veto 

2  Xnnioipal  civil  service    See  also  2588.  Financial  officers 

3  General 

4  Appointments.  Election 

5  Bonds 

S  Qualifications 

7  Salaries.  Fees 

B  Tenure  of  office.  Discipline 

0  Special  officers 

2  Attorney 

1  Clerk 

5  Peace  officers  See  873 

3  Recorder 

^  County  and  townsliip  government 

See  also  specific  functions  of  counties  and  towns:  Uoads,  Charities,  Drain- 
age etc. 

1  County  organization  generally 

2  General 

3  Boundaries 

I  Classification  of  counties 

5  County  seats 

5  County  as  corporation 

7  County  records    See  also  396,  Conveyance 

S  New  counties.   Consolidation.  Division 

d  Printing 

3  Governing  body.   CommissionerB.    SupervisoiB.    Chosen  freeholders 

1  General 

2  Appeals  from  decisions  and  orders 
5  Clerk 

4  Election.    District.    Vacancies.    Numl)er.  Term 

5  Meetings 

3  Oath.  Bond 
7  Procedure 

3  Removal.  Misconduct 

}  Beports.  Records 

)  Salaries.  Fees 

L  County  civil  service    See  also  2588.  Financial  officers 

t  General 

\  Appointment  Election 

[  Oath.  Installation 

i  Bonds 
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2516  QnalUlcatioiift 

2517  Salaries.  Fees 

2518  Tenure  of  office.  Discipline 

2519  ^;)ecial  officen  ^ 

2521  Glerk 

2522  Public  trustee 

2528      Surveyor.   Bnglneer   See  aUo  m.  Property  lines 

2524  Paris]! 

2525  Towndiipi.  Towns 

Under  this  bead  are  Included  soremments  tlist  eoostttsts  the  pciBSty  dtfi 
sion  of  the  county.  In  the  New  Bngland  states  snd  In  New  Toik  eai 
Wleconiln  towns  are  primary  dlTlalons  of  tlie  county  and  mrs  dssted  hict 


•Ion  of  the  eotmty  la  called  both  **  town  and  township  "  sad  In  Illinois  thw 
are  beeldee  a  number  of  Incorporated  towna. 

2526  General 

2527  Records 

2528  Seals 

2529  Town  centennial 

2530  Organisation.   Dlyision.  Consolidation.  Dissolution 
2681  Meetings.  Blectlcms 

2582  Town  boards.  Office 

2588  General 

2584  Bond 

2585  Salaries.  Fees 

2586  Tenwe  of  office 

2587  Vacancies 

2588  Spedal  officers 
2540  Glerk 

2642  Selectmen 

2544  Superylfiors 

2545  Township  advisory  board 

2546  Township  board  of  directors 

2547  Township  commissioners 

2548  Township  committee 

2549  Trustees 
2650  Local  finance 

Only  the  purely  financial  matters  are  here  placed.  Authorliatlon  of  taxea 
aRscssments,  bonds  etc.  for  special  municipal  purposes— schools,  librariet. 
li^htR,  streets,  etc..  are  classified  under  these  heada  They  are  howerer  alic 
indexed  under  Taxes,  etc.  Miscellaneous  provisions  as  to  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes  In  local  bodies  arc  under  TaxatioUjaa  such  prorlsioiu 
usually  apply  to  all  classes  of  taxes.  See  particularly  2a7,  School  finance 

2552  Property 

2563  Lands.   Purchase.   Sale.  Lease 

2554  Eminent  domain 

2566  Buildings  and  grounds 

2566  City  and  town  hall 

2567  Courthouses 

2568  Insurance 

2569  Property  and  supplies  generally 
25eO  Contracts 

2561  Officers  interest  in  contracts 

2662  Gifts.    Bequests.    Trusts    See  also  2688,  Gifts  and  beqnetta  (parks) 
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63  Impartation  of  supplies 

64  Sale  ot  property 

66  Stationery  and  supplies 

66  Taxes     See  also  2622,  Local  impr&Tements 

68  S(>ecial  assessments 

See  also  Special  purposes  of  assessments :  streets,  sewers,  drains  etc. 

69  General 

71  Assessment  bonds 

72  Collection 

73  Reassessment 
75  Budget.  Aooounts 

77  Appropriation.   Tax  levy.  Expenditures 

78  Limit  of  taxation 

79  Examination  and  audit 

90  Accounts  to  be  kept  Form 

31  Reports 

B2  Statistics 

B3  State  supervision.   Uniform  accounts    See  also  g5.  State  examiner 

^  Fiscal  year 

%  Warrants 

)6  Claims.  Judgments 

J7  Funds 

^  Financial  officers 

»  City  auditor 

K)  City  treasurer 

)1  City  receiver  of  taxes 

)2  Commissioner  of  revenue 

)3  County  auditor.  Comptroller 

H  County  treasurer 

>5  Township  auditor 

»6  Township  treasurer 

IT  Debts.  Bonds 

See  also  2245.  School  finance ;  2571.  Special  assessments ;  2622,  Local  impro?e- 
ments ;  2672,  Sewerage ;  26S4.  Parks 

16  Limitation  of  indebtedness 

10  Temporary  debt 

10  Bepoiits  and  depositoTiei 

>1  Police    See  872 

^  Fire  department  see  also  1092,  Fires 

3  General  organization 

5  Fire  districts 

6  Finances 

7  Appropriation.   Taxes.  Bonds 
6  Property 

9  Apparatus 

0  Buildings 

1  Independent  and  volunteer  companies 

2  Officers    See  also  1093.  Fire  marshal 

3  Appointment  and  removal 

4  Exemptions 

6  Pensions.  Relief 
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2617  Salaries 

2618  Vacations 

2619  State  firemen's  associations 

2^  Public  works.  Public  improvements 

See  also  1054,  Cemeteries ;  1063,  Morgue 

2621  Local  improvements,  general 

2622  Bonds  and  taxes  for  improvements 

2623  Boards  of  public  work 

2624  City  engineer 

2625  Eminent  domain 

2626  Improvement  associations 

2627  Xunicipal  utilities  (general)  see  also  1336,  Street  railways 

2628  Fi*anchlses  (general) 

StH»  also  liw.  Kallwnys;  i.'}62.  Street  railways;  1415,  Telegraph  and  I 
phoue ;  2fu^,  Light,  beat  and  power 

2629  Municipal  ownership  (general) 

See  also  1350.  Street  railways;  1391,  Ferries  and  fords;  1413,  Telegnph 
telephone.  2635.  Light,  heat  and  power;  2050,  Water;  2668,  Sewerage;  ; 
Toll  roads 

2630  Rates.  Charges 
2t581  Pneumatic  pressure 
2032  Refrigerator  companies 
2(»3  Light.   Power.  Heat 

See  also  320.  Crimes  against  proi)erty ;  797,  Public  works  (state) 

2634  State  supervision 

2<535  Municipal  plants 

26;{6  Public  lighting  contracts 

2<^^7  Light,  hoat  and  power  companies  s»*»'  also  2o;:i5,  ivtroieum  and  gn< 
2r»38      (Jenoral  and  miscellaneous 

Arcideiits.  Liabillly 
2<;40       Eminent  domain 

2041  Franchise 

2042  (^as  and  electric  meters 
2<M3      Gas  rates 

2f»44      (J as  standard 

2r>45       Placing  of  polos,  wires,  pipes  etc. 
2(r47       Proporly.  Stocks 

2<>48  Water 

Sr.>  jil.M)  Tl.'T,  rul.lir  works  (stato)  ;  1(^9.  rolliitlon  of  water;  111*'''.  W 
rijrhis 

2(V1()  EnrnK'nt  domain 

2050  Municipal  Avorks 

2051  Storage  n^S(M"voirs 

2052  Water  tax 

2(>5r,  Use  of  water  system 

20.^)4  Wnter  commissioners 

20*55  Wat(^r  ( ompanies 

2050       Issue  of  stocks  and  bonds,  mortgages 
2057       Regulating  rates 
2(J5S  Taxation 
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)  Sewerage 

See  also  797,  Sewerage  plants  (state)  ;  1079,  Pollution  of  water ;  1191, 
Drainage 

1  Sewerage  systems.   Construction  generally 

2  Boards.  Officers 

3  Eminent  domain 

i  House  connections 

5  Institutions 

8  Interference  with  sewers 

7  Joint,  trunk  and  outlet  sewers 

S  Municipal  purchase 

9  Rents.  Charges 

0  Sewage  disposal  plant 

1  Sewer  assessments 

2  Sewer  bonds 

3  Sewerage  companies 
i  State  commissions 

5  Swamp  lands    See  also  1071,  Nuisances 

6  Waterways 

7  Parks.    Public  groundB.    BoulCTardg    See  also  798,  state  parks 
9  Establishment.  Support 

0  Park  commissioners 

1  Boulevards  and  driveways 

2  Buildings 

I  Debts.  Bonds 

5  Eminent  domain 

7  Fences 

B  Gifts  and  bequests 

d  Ordinances.  Regulations 

1  Park  corporations 

2  Park  police 

4  Playgrounds 

3  Public  entertainment 

$  Public  baths  and  gymnasiams 

)  Beads.  Streets 

1  General 

2  State  road  systems  and  state  aid 

I  Road  officers.    Overseers.    Street  commissioners 

i  Road  districts 

5  General  improvement.  Contracts 

>  Road  machinery  and  material 

r  Slteet  Improvement    Soe  also  2r.6s,  Special  aBsessmonts 

I  Grading 

)  Paving.  Macadamizing 

)  Street  railways 

L  Location.    Opening.    Altering.  Vacating 

i  Streets 

I  Road  taxes  and  work     Spp  also  2&68,  Special  assessments 
Poll  tax  and  road  work 

Roads  on  boundaries.   Joint  roads 

;  Sidewalks 

Repair 

i  Bicycles  and  bicycle  paths 

See  also  1245,  Bicycles  (baggage)  :  1775,  B\cyc\eR  Uw«v\rwvc«^ 
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2719  FrlTate  roads 

2720  HR  mM 

2721  Public  piirclitse 

2722  MiEcellaneoiu 

2723  A  u  [  i  JiD  oil  5  !i  s  and  motocycles 

2724  Itouridarios 

2725  liiiildiiig  Un^ 

2720  Changing  street  name 

2727  Cleaning.  Watering 

2728  Damage  through  defect  Si»e  also  471,  Torts :  L»446.  Muniiipaliiks 
2721)  Dangerous  places 

2730  Drainage 

2731  Encroachments 

2732  Fences 

2733  Guide  boards 

2734  Headlights 

2735  Hedges 

2736  Highway  regulations 

2737  ObstmeUqa,   Xi^Jury  to  roads 

2738  Oi>eniti^  ift«€t   Disturbing  pavemouls 

2739  I'ivsi  liptivp  l  i^'hts 

2740  Road  engines  on  highways 

2741  Stones 

2742  Trees.  Grassplots 
2742(5  Tunnels 

2743  Water  troughs 

2744  Wo<h1s.  Brush 
2744(5  WiMght  of  li>ad 
2715  Wide  tires 
274G  Wild  animals 
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Agriculture  (continued) 

horticulture,  1842 

noxious  animals,  1856 

products,  1427 

schools,  2344 

state  boards,  1826 

statistics,  1832 

supervision,  1824 

weeds,  1854 
Air  guns,  1118 
Alcohol,  900 

effects  of,  2310 
Aliens 

employment,  2122 

land  tenure,  391 

office  and  employment,  120 

suffrage,  135 
Alimony,  481 
Almshouses,  2155 
Ambulances,  2162 
Amusements,  879 
Anarchy,  248 
Animals 

contagious  diseases,  1143 

cruelty  to,  895 

domestic,  1875 

humane  treatment,  teaching  of, 
2302 

noxious,  1856 

wild,  on  roads,  2746 

Sec  also  Live  stock 
Anniversary  celebrations,  2364 
Anthrax,  1153 
.Vntitoxin,  1028 
Apothecaries  measures,  1435 
Appeals 

civil  cases,  733 

court  of,  604,  623 

criminal  cases,  225 

probate  procedure,  436 
Appellate  courts,  611 
Appraisal,  public  lands,  776 
Ai>prehension  of  criminals,  203 
Appropriations,  851 

local  finance,  2577 
Aquatic  plants,  1813 
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Arl)itration 

civil  procedure,  709 

labor  disputes,  2136 
Arbor  day,  1598 

in  ftcbools,  2290 
Architects,  1534 

state,  783 
Archives,  23G5 
Arid  lands.  1184 
Armories,  2392 
Arrests,  203 

civil,  706 
Arson,  310 
Art,  2386 

Artesian  wells,  1189 
Assault,  29<) 

Asf^essnieut  companies,  1760 
Assessment  of  taxes.  818 
Assessments,  special  benefit,  2568 
Assignments,  449 
Assumpsit,  469 
Asylums 

aged,  homes  for,  2153 

l>lind.  2101 

deaf  and  dumb,  2186 

epileptics,  2213 

frt'hic-inindod,  2218 

hospitals,  2HV) 

insane,  211H) 

orphans.  21S() 
Attaclnnont,  741 
Att(»rn(\v  irtMioral.  50 
Attornoys,  r>01 

disbarring.  506 

IVos  in  criminal  rases,  227 

for  minors,  434 

ninnicipal.  2482 

pr(»s(H*nting,  (>75 
An<-tioneers,  1538 
Anditor 

local  government.  2588 

state,  858 
Automobiles,  2723 

Baggage,  1244 
Hail,  200 
bailiff,  CAM 
bakeries 
iH^alth  and  safety  of  emi>loye< 
2053 


Bakeries  ( continued) 

hours  of  labor  in 
children,  2090 
women,  2087 

sanitary  regulations,  980 
Baking  powder,  974 
Balloon  ascensions,  1126 
Ballots,  174 
Banks,  1677 

l)ranches,  1683 

capital  st<x4v,  ir»S4 

consolidation.  1686 

dei)osits,  1688 

public  funds,  868,  20(X) 
savings  banks,  1712 

foreign  corporations,  1681> 

Insolvency,  1687 

inspection,  1«>80 

loans,  1691 

name,  1602 

notes,  1682 

officers,  1693 

property  rights.  1694 

savings,  1707 

state  dei>artment,  1680 

stockholders  liability,  1600 

surplus,  1<>05 

taxes,  843 
Bar,  admission  to,  502 
Barbers,  1540 
Barratry,  504 
Bastardy,  27<» 
Baths,  iinblic.  2r.08 
Battle  flags.  2371 
I^attletields,  memorials  on,  2370 
Bee  products,  086 
Bees,  diseases  of,  1171 
Beet  sugar,  ir»35 
Beets,  sugar,  16^^ 

freight  rates,  1222 
Ben(»volent  corporations,  583 
Bennington  day,  iriO(» 
Bocpiests 
!      acceptance  of  public,  785 

lr)cal  government,  2562,  2f»88 
Betting:,  aS3 
Bicycles,  2718 
■      insurance,  1775 

transportation,  1245 
s,  !  Bigamy,  272 
I      snffrage.  i;W 
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Billiards,  881 
Billposters,  1542 
Bills,  lej?islative,  106 
Bills  of  lading.  1240 
Binding  twine 

inspection,  1468 

manufacture,  1637 
Biology,  2383 
Bird  <lay,  1598 

8cli<x)ls,  2200 
Bird*<,  11>43 
Blacltlisting,  2137 
Blackmail,  208 
Blasting,  1119  . 

mines,  2067 

IK)wder.  1437 
Blind,  2188 
Bloodtiounds,  205* 
Blue  boolcs,  72 
Boilers,  1128 

insurance,  1777 
Boml)ardment  insurance,  1779 
Bonds 

bail,  209 

civil  procedure,  737 
corporations,  513 

railway,  1279 

street  railway,  1349 
official,  761 

county.  2506,  2515 

municipal,  2475 

township,  2534 
probate,  435 

state  ami  loi?al,  see  Debts,  public 
surety  and  guaranty  companies, 
1796 

Bone  i)olling,  1081 
Bonus,  1<;32 
r>ookkeeping,  2292 
I^k making,  887 
Boroughs.  »€€  Municii)alitie8 
Bottles.  1501 
Boulevards,  2681 
Boundaries 

bridges  on.  1396 

county,  2493 

property,  386 

of  roads,  2724 

roads  on,  2715 

state,  17 


Bounties 

encouragement  of  industriee,  1632 

on  animals,  1856 

trees,  1892 
Bowls,  881 
Boycotts,  2138 
Branding 

animals.  1883 

goods,  14(>4 

timber,  1897 
Bread,  978 
Bribery,  250 

elections,  153 

legislature,  9<) 
Brick,  \veights  and  measures,  1439 
Brickyards,  hours  of  labor  in,  2093 
Bridge  companies,  539 
Bridges,  1393 

railway,  hight  of,  2081 
Brokers,  Insurance.  1738 
Brush,  on  roads,  2744 
Bubonic  plague,  1032 
Budget,  848 

lo<  al  finance.  2575 
Building  and  loan  associations,  1717 
Building  trades,  labor  regulations, 

2054 

Buildings,   sanitation   and  safety, 
1()99 

Buildinars,  public.  779 

insuran<'c  of,  791 

local  government,  2555 

school.  2232 
Burglary,  312 

insurance  against  loss  by,  1781 
Burial,  1050 

Burial  ex|)enses,  soldiers,  2411 

Burial  lots,  1058 
paupers,  2152 

Business  coriK)rations,  535 

Business  taxes,  see  Taxation,  busi- 
ness taxes 

Butchers,  1083 

Butter.  9G4 

Canaigre.  1<>{9 
('a  nil  Is,  i:»3 

Candidates,  elections,  160 
Candy,  1010 
C'aniKHi  food,  976 
Cans,  1501 
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(^anvass  of  votes,  194 
(^apital,  16 
I'apital  cTimes,  304 
('apital  punishment,  365 
Capital  stock,  509 
banks,  1684 

building  and   loan  associations, 
1721 

insurance  wiupanies,  1739 

lijrht,  heat  and  power  companies. 
2r47 

railways,  1279 

street  railway,  1349 

water  wmpanles,  2656 
Caiiitol.  state,  781 
Tar  companies,  1266  - 
I'arcasses,  disi>osal  of,  1069.  1150 
I'areless  shooting,  299 
Casualty  insurance  companies,  1763 
Cattle  guards,  1321 
Caucuses,  160 

Cement,  encouragement  of  industry, 

C«»nK^teries.  1054 
Census.  21 

s<  l»m>l,  2274 
Ccrnniics.  schools  of,  234(> 
Ccrcnls,  1)7S 
( 'crtioniri,  TTJ 
Chiuiccry  ctnirt,  V>M\ 

v\  iMciicc  in.  722 
<'hnn«».il,  U41 
Cliiiritahlc  corporations,  ,'>83 
Charitable  institutions,  2140 

exemption  from  taxation,  812 

residence  of  inmates,  144 
Charities,  2140 

blind.  218S 

children,  2172 

deaf  and  dumb.  21S1 

epilcjitics,  2210 

feeble-minded.  221,^ 

insane.  2102 

I>oor  H'lief.  21  IS 

siciv  and  disabled,  21<*(> 
Cbarh^ton  KxpositifHi.  HM\7) 
Chattel  mort^xajxes,  il  t 
ClUH'se.  IXM 
Chemical  works,  1(h;7 
Chicago  lOxpositicm.  liM>G 


Chicory,  1041 
Children,  2172 

adoption,  497 

blind,  2188 

custody  of,  497 

deaf  and  dumb,  2184 

guardianship,  444 

illegitimate,  497 

insurance,  1756 

juvenile  oflfenders,  371 

labor 

employment.  2118.  2121 
hours.  2<IS9 
probation.  374 
reform  st»liools,  346 
iScc  also  Minors 
Cholera,  1034 
Cho.sen  freeholders.  2500 
Cluirches,  insurance,  1783 

See  also   Religious  cori>or:itior 
Cigar  ma  mif actor ies,  factory  rrffiil: 

tions,  2059 
Cigarettes,  925 

Srr  a  I  no  Narcotics 
Circuit  courts,  615 
Circuit  solicitor,  r»8l 
Cities,  srr  Muni<-ipalities 
Citiz(»nship.  116 
j  Civics.  2294 
i  Civil  jurisdiction.  703 
i  Civil  law,  375 
I  Civil  proce<lure.  CtU'i 
i  Civil  rights,  122 
I  (^ivil  service,  753 
I      county,  2511 
municipal,  2472 
Claims 

against  estates,  442 
local  finance,  25S(> 
1      state  finance.  S."V4.  855 
i  Clams.  2007 
!  Coal 

dealers.  1543 
I      freight  discriminations.  120S 
;       freight  rates,  1214 

ti'ansportation,  1254 
!      weights  and  measures,  1411 
i   Coat  of  arms,  state.  22 
i   C<M-ain(\  I)2»', 

Codification  of  laws.  10 
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rs,  1543 

It  discriminations,  1206 

portation,  1254 

its  and  measures,  1441 

and  cuffs,  inspection,  1470 

2336 
1  laws,  2365 

pupils,  2269 

race,  transportation  accomo- 
IIS,  1238 
ations,  589 
<,  1686 
rations,  511 

warehouses,  1516 
ance,  1740 
ays,  1272 
:  railways,  1342 
CO  warehouses,  1521 
rce  and  industry,  1422 
pcial  agencies,  541 
rcial  feed  for  stock,  1472 
}sion  merchants,  1544 
»ioners 
ies,  2500 
il,  693 

n  carriers,  1240 

n  pleas,  court  of,  617 

nicable  diseases,  1018 

imals,  1143 

nity  proi)erty,  491 

tation  of  sentence,  366 

tatlon  tickets,  1228 

•ative  legislation,  14 

int,  procedure,  700 

oiler,  see  State  comptroller 

sory  school  attendance,  2270 

ed  weapons,  262 

1  nation  of  property,  382 
heat  and  power  companies, 

0 

finance,  2554 
J,  2026 
1,  2685 

2  works,  2625 
ays,  1297 

•s,  2663 

:  railways,  1301 

•aph    and    telephone  com- 

ilcs,  1416 

•works.  2649 


Condiments,  1006 
C'onditional  sales,  415 
Confectionery,  1008 

workshop  regulations,  2053 
Confederate  Memorial  day,  1602 
Confederate  veterans,  pensions  and 

aid,  2409 
Congressional  apportionment,  83 
Constable,  663 

Constitutional  amendments,  33 
Constitutional  conventions,  32 
Constitutional  law,  15 
Constitutionality,  question  of,  12 
Constitutions,  30 
Construction  companies,  543 
Consumption,  1042 
Contagious  diseases,  1018 

dead  bodies,  1053,  1064 

of  animals,  1143 
Contempt  of  court,  240 
Contests,  elections,  196 
Contractors,  state,  1234 
Contracts,  452 

corporations,  510 

labor,  2113(5 

land  sales,  394 

local  finance,  2500 

mining,  2032 

officers  interest  in,  789 
local  finance,  2501 

public,  787 

local  finance,  2560 

roads,  2705 

street  railway,  1342 

tax  on,  835 
Contribution,  744 
(.'onveyance  of  property,  392 

by  corporations,  512 

of  incompetents  and  minors,  447 

public,  776,  792 
Convicts,  352 

escape  of,  242 

labor,  354 

sentencing  and  reform,  363 
Cooking,  2296 

Cooperative  associations,  545 
Corn  products,  1459 
('oroners,  647 
C?oriK)ral  punishment,  2278 
Corporation  commission,  53 
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Corporations,  500 

bonds,  513 

bu8iue8S,  535 

capital  stocic,  509 

charitable,  583 

consolidation,  511 
See  also  Combinations 

dissolution,  523 

drainage,  1193 

educational,  583 

foreign,  525 

government,  517 

not  for  profit,  582 

property,  509 

religious,  586 

scientific,  583 

shares,  516 

social,  583 

taxes,  840 
Corrections,  335 
Corrupt  practices,  149 
Costs  in  actions 

civil  procedure,  737 

criminal  procedure,  226 
Cotton,  1540 

factories,  1643 

wciglits  and  iiieasiires,  1  i.'i.'i 
Cotton  stHMl  ineul,  147o 
Counterfeit inj^,  310 

raihvny  tickets.  ll>20 
Counties.  2490 

attorney,  G77 

aiulitor,  *jr»}>3 

boards  of  correetioii,  338 

l>oiHularies,  2J03 

Imildings,  2555 

eliosen  freeholders,  2500 

civil  service,  2511 

classification,  2494 

clerk,  2503,  2521 

commissioners,  2500 

comptroller,  2593 

consolidation,  2498 

courts,  (»19 

government,  2490 

jails.  :m 

new,  2498 

of  liters,  2511 

or-^anizntir>n,  2491 

police,  874 


Counties  (continued) 

printing,  2499 

records,  2497 

schools,  see  Schools 

seats,  2495 

sheriffs,  691 

supervisors,  2600 

treasurer,  2594 
Court  of  appe^s,  604 

(intermediate),  623 
Court  of  claims,  855 
Court  of  pardons,  373 
Courtesy,  492 
Courthouses,  2557 
Courts,  600 

appellate,  611 

chancery,  613 

circuit,  615 

clerks,  671 

common  pleas,  617 
'county,  619 

criminal,  621 

criminal  appeals,  625 

district,  633 

fees,  838 

funds,  738 
i      general  sessions,  627 

inferior,  645 

intermediate,  609 

justices  of  the  peace,  t>5^^ 

juvenile,  371 

municipal,  655 

officers,  657 

orphans,  430 

IM>lico,  055 

probate,  430 

(juartor  sessions,  629 

si)ecial  sessions,  631 

sui»erior,  039 

supreme*,  G04 

supreme  (intermediate),  643 
surroj;:ates,  430 
Crabs,  2008 
!  Creameries,  insurance,  1785 
Credit  insurance,  1797 
Cremation,  KMU 
Crimes  and  offenses,  234 
j  Criminal  api)eals,  courts  of,  625 

court,  county,  021 
I      insane.  3(51 
j      juris(lietit>n,  233 
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riminal  (continued) 
law,  199 
procedure,  202 
provocation,  300 
trials,  715 
riminals 

disqualification  of,  140 
execution  of,  228 
identificaUon  of,  369 
sentences,  363 
See  also  Convicts 
rop  reports,  1832 
rossln^  railway,  1317 
roads,  1319 

street  railways,  1368(5 
ruelty  to  animals,  895 
humane   treatment  of  animals, 
2302 

ruelty  to  children,  895,  2172 

urtesy,  492 

iistoms,  847 

y'clone  insurance,  1787 

airy  products,  960 
airymen's  associations,  1836 
amages 

live  stock,  1321 
personal  injury,  471 

employers  liability,  2125 

liability  of  ikiunicipailty,  2446 

on  highways,  2728 
to  property 

bridges,  1397 

canals,  1387 

domestic  animals,  1879 

ferries  and  fords,  1392 

freight,  1247 

railway,  1333 

street  railway,  1375 

torts,  468 

telegraph  and  telephone,  1416 
See  also  Condemnation  of  prop- 
erty; Property,  crimes  against 
ams,  1114 

avis,  JeflTerson,  birthday,  1610 

ays  of  grace,  465 

ead  bodies,  1048 

eaf  and  dumb,  2184 

eatb  penalty,  365 

ebtors,  454 

Judgments,  735 


Debts  (public),  865 
improvements,  2622 
local  and  municipal,  2597 
parks,  2684 
school,  2245 
sewers,  2672 

special  assessments,  2571 
Decedents  estates,  426 
Deeds,  392 

of  trust,  408 

public  lands,  777 

tax  on,  835 
Defectives 

blind,  2188 

children,  2172 

deaf  and  dumb,  2184 

epileptic,  2210 

feeble-minded,  2215 

insane,  2192 

sick  and  disabled,  2160 
Degrees,  2340 

medical,  2348 
Delinquent  taxes,  829 
Dentistry,  048 
Department  stores,  1550 
Depositions 

civil  procedure,  721 

criminal  procedure,  221 
DeiK>8itories,  868 

local  finance,  2600 
Deposits,  banks.  1088 

building  and   loan  associations, 
1726 

insurance  companies,  1741 

savings  banks,  1712 

trust  and  safe  d*»posit  companies, 
1701 
Descent,  424 
Detectives,  20<) 
Detinue,  745 
Devises,  425 

probate,  428 
Dikes,  1191,  1197 
Diphtheria,  1036 
Direct  legislation,  115 
Disbarring  attorneys,  596 
Dlscrhnlnatlons,  1593 

insurance,  1742 

transportation  and  transmission, 
1203 
express,  1379 
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DiscrimiiiatioDS  {continued) 

transportation  (continued) 
I)a88engcr  rates,  1230 
telegraph  and  telephone,  1420 
Diseases,  contagious,  1018 

of  animals,  1143 
Disfiguring,  306 
l>isinfection,  1029 
Disorderly  conduct,  258 
Dispensary 

drugs,  2104 

liquor,  903 
Dissection,  1062 
Dissolution,  523 

banks,  1687 

building  and   loan  associations, 
1722 

insurance  companies,  1743 

railways,  1273 

street  railways,  1343 
District  attorney,  679 
District  courts,  633 
Ditches,  1191 

Dividends,  insurance  companies,  1744 

See  also  Capital  stock 
Divorce,  480 

Dockage,  grain  warehouses,  1519 

Dockliijr  horses,  896 
Dmks,  18<>4 

Doctors,  cvrc  riiysidans 
I>o^'s,  1SS8 

DoiiK'Stic  aniiiinls,  1875 

(tuilagioiis  diseases  of,  1143 

aVcc  also  J  Ave  stock 
I)(nnesti(!  relations,  474 
1  )o\ver,  402 
Drains,  1101 

irriiLcation,  1182 

nuisances,  1071 

roads,  12730 
Dramatic  compositions,  40**i 
Drawing'.  2208 
Drift  timber,  1807 
1  >rim.L:ists,  010 

apotlu^-aries  measures,  143r> 

liours  of  labor,  2005 

li<luor  sales,  013 
Drugs,  sale  of,  0.V2 
Drunkards,  021 
Dust  in  factories,  2or>l 
Dynamite,  1120 


Education,  2220 

boards  of,  county  boards,  2230 
district,  township  aud  munii 

pal,  2231 
state  boards,  2229 

elementary,  2222 

higher,  2330 

professional,  2342 

secondary,  2222 

technical,  2342 
Educational  coriwrations.  5S2 
Educational  institutions 

state,  2332 

tax  exemption,  812 
Eggs,  982 
Elections,  125 

certificates,  163 

contests,  196 

days,  171 

legal  holiday,  1604 

districts,  172 

notices,  173 

offenses,  149,  167 

officers,  192 

presidential,  197 

primary,  100 

returns,  195 

school.  2224 

townships,  2531 
Electric  apparatus  and  power 

interference  with,  320 

safety  regulations,  1131 
Electric  companies,  2(>37 
Electric  lighting,  2045 
Electric  meters,  2042 
Electric  railways,  sec  Street  r 

ways 
Electricians,  1133 
Elwtrocution,  229 
Elevators,  1100 
Elisor,  665 
Embalming,  1051 
Embezzlement,  322 
Emigrant  agents,  2114 
Eminent  domain,  sec  Condemna 

of  property 
Employees,  2044 

hours  of  labor.  2<J84 

mines.  2(H>2 
bours.  2004 
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Employees  (continued) 

mines  {continued) 
wages,  2107 

railway,  2077 
hours,  2097 

street  railways,  1300 
hours,  2098 

wages,  2100 

See  also  Labor 
Employers  liability,  2125 
Employment,  2112 

biu-eaus,  2115 

otfices,  2114 
Engineer 

city,  2624 

county,  2523 

state,  796 
Engineers,  1128 

Engines,  highway  bridges,  1399 
Entry  and  detainer,  470 
Epileptics,  2210 
Equalization  of  taxes,  825 
Equity  causes,  711 
Escheats,  383 

Btetates.  administration  of,  426 
Estates  in  lands,  384 
Estrays,  1879 
Evening  schools,  2319 
Evidence 

civil  procedure,  218 

criminal  procedure,  716 
Examinations,  civil  service,  758 

teachers,  2256 
Exceptions,  civil  procedure,  734 
Exchanges,  1506 

corporate  organization,  547 
Excise,  906 
Execution 

exemptions  from,  451 

of  criminals,  228 

of  judgments,  736 
Executive  mansion,  state,  782 
Executors,  441 
Exemptions 

from  execution,  451 

from  Jury  duty,  727 

from  taxation,  809 
industries,  1632 
railways,  1283 
Exhibitions,  893 
Exits  of  buildings,  1102 


Expectoration,  1073 
Expert  evidence,  222 
Explosives,  1116,  1973,  2067 
Expositions,  1661 
p:xpress,  1266,  1376 

street  railways,  1345 

taxation,  845 
Extradition,  210 
Eye  diseases,  1038 
Eyesight,  school  children,  2281 

Factory  regulations,  2044 
Fairs,  agricultural,  1834 

expositions,  1661 
False  pretenses,  324 
Family,  474 

crimes  against,  264 

property,  490 
Farcy,  1157 
Farm  produce 

common  carriers,  1256 

license  of  sale,  1558 
Farmers  alliance,  1837 

institutes   and   reading  courses. 
1829 

Farming,  sec  Agriculture 
Farms,  abandoned,  1827 
Fats,  adulteration  of,  992 
Feoble-mindtHl,  2215 

guardianship,  446 
Fellow-servant  law,  2125 
Fences 

parks,  2687 

property  lines,  387 

railway,  1321 

roads,  2732 
Ferries,  1388 
Fertilizers,  1474 
Fiduciaries,  448 
Finance,  770 

local,  2550 

school,  2237 

state  institutions,  2333 

See  also  Accounts ;  Budget ;  Debts ; 
Depositories;  Taxation 
Financial  officers,  857 

local,  2588 
Fines,  crininml  cases,  226 

See  also  Penalties 
Fire  alarm  companies,  549 

alarms,  1096 
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Fire  (etmUmed) 

departments,  2002 

drllUi,  2280 

eneapeB,  1108 

iiwpectlon.  1006 

Inmiraiice,  1768 

limits,  1304 

manhals,  1008 

IMitrol,  1001 

protectioii,  mines,  2070 
Firearms,  262, 1660 
B*lremen,  814 
Fires,  1002 

forest,  1803 

railroads,  1822 
Fireworks,  1121 
Fiscal  year,  860 

local  government,  2S84 
Fish,  1000.  1060 

inspection,  1000 
Flags 

•   desecration  of,  262 

foreign  and  anarchistic,  264 
schools,  2286 
state,  24 

Floods,  1112 

Flower,  state,  25 

Foods,  adulteration  of,  955 

canned,  976 
Foot  nnd  mouth  disease,  1159 
Fords,  1388 
Foreclosures,  400,  410 
Foreign  eorjwrations,  525 

banking,  1(;89 

building  and  loan,  1723 

fire  Insurance,  17r>G 

insurance,  1746 

life  Insurance,  1757 

railway,  1275 

street  railway,  1344 

surety  and  guaranty,  1798 
Foreigners,  see  Aliens 
Forest  fires*  1893 

preserves,  1894 
Forestry,  1890 

schools  of,  2347 
Forgery,  31G 
Fornication,  274 
Franchise 

electoral,  128 

school  elections,  2224 
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Franchises,  9628 

lll^t;  heat  ftnd  pomr,  Mtt 

railway,  1206 

street  railway,  1862 

telegraph  and  telephope,  1415 
Franks,  1287 

Fraternal  benefldary  societlea,  .1781 
Fraud,  mines  and  mining,  2027 

See  also  Property,  Grimes  against 
Free  pnblic  libraries,  2806 
Freight,  1201 

street  railways,  1845 
Fruit  pests,  1842 

trees,  1842 
Fruits 

inspection,  064 

transportation,  1266 

weights  and  measores,  1420  • 
'  FugitlTes,  harboring,  M8 
Funds,  861 

depositories,  868 
local,  2600 

investment,  861 

local,  2687 

i  0.  A.  E.,  2428 
Gambling,  883 
r.ame,  1900 

big  game,  1913 

birds.  1943 

mammals,  1912 

small  game,  1027 
Garbage,  1075 
Garnishment,  742 
(Jas,  2637 

companies,  2637 

interference  with  appliances,  330 

meters,  2642 

natural,  2035 
companies,  564 

rates,  2643 

standard,  2644 

works,  2037 
Gases 

explosives,  1122 

factories,  2061 
General  sessions,  court  of,  627 
Geologj',  2384 

Gifts.  lo<*al  government,  2662 

parks.  2688 
Girls,  institutions  for,  346 
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Glanders,  1155 
Gold  ware,  1476 
Good  Friday,  1606 
Government,  crimes  against,  236 
documents,  66 
ownership 
canals,  1886 
ferries  and  fords,  1391 
light,  heat  and  power,  2635 
municipal  utilities,  2629 
railways,  1280 
sewers,  2668 
street  railways,  1350 
telegraph  and  telephone,  1413 
toll  roads,  2721 
waterworks,  2650 
Govwnor,  40 
appointments,  46 
contingent  fund,  852 
mansion,  782 
qualifications,  41 
salary,  43 

secretary,  clerks,  employees,  44 

succession,  42 

veto  power,  45 
Grade  crossings,  1317 
Grading,  2708 
Grain,  1478 

inspection,  1478,  1515 

transportation,  1258 

warehouses,  1515 
Grand  juries,  213 
Grants,  785 
Grass  plots,  2742 
Grave  markers,  2372 
Grave  rohhing,  1060 
Guaranty  companies,  1793 
Guardianship.  444 
Gymnasiums,  2698 

Habeas  corpus,  211 
Hail,  insurance,  1787 
Hamlets,  see  Municipalities 
Harbors,  1803 
Hawkers,  1560 
Hay,  inspection,  1480 

weights  and  measures,  1431 
Health,  public,  930 

adulteration  of  foods,  955 
commtmlcable  diseases,  1018 


Health  (continued) 
public  (continued) 
dead  bodies,  disposition,  1048 
local  boards,  934 
medicine,  state  control,  940 
nuisances,  1065 
supervision,  932 
insurance,  1762 
of  employees,  2049 
mines,  2064 
railways,  2078 
sanitation  of  buildings,  1099 

schools,  2235 
sewerage,  2660 
state  institutions,  797 
Heat 
companies,  551 
municipal  utilities,  2633 
Hedges,  2735 
Herring,  1451 
High  schools,  2327 
Higher  education,  2330 
Highways,  see  Roads 
Historic  places,  2369 
Historical  societies,  2366 
History,  2362 

in  schools,  2300 
Hogs,  diseases,  1173 
Holidays,  1594 

school,  2271 
Homesteads,  451 
Homicide,  304 
Honey,  adulteration,  986 
Hops,  adulteration,  988 
Horses,  diseases,  1175 
Horseshoeing,  1562 
Horticultural  societies,  1838 
Horticulture,  1842 
Hospitals,  21(>5 
miners,  2072 
»SV'r  also  Insane 
Hot  springs,  1199 
Hotel  companies,  575 
Hotel  keepers 
defrauding,  318 
liability,  455 
Hotels,  1563 

building  regulations,  1108 
Hours  of  labor,  2084 
House  boats,  1814 
House  movers,  1564 
Hunting,  1900 
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Husband  and  wife,  474 
Hydraulic  mining,  2028 
Hydrophobia,  1040 

Ice,  1506 
cutting,  1135 
purity,  900 

welgiits  and  measures,  1443 
Identification  of  criminals,  207,  368 

records,  369 
Idiots,  2215 

guardiauslilp,  446 
Illegitimate  clilldren,  497 
Imitations,  1464 

foods,  955 
Immigration,     encouragement  of, 
1675 

emigrant  agents,  2114 
Impeachment,  87 
Impounding,  1880 
Incest,  276 
In(*ome  tax,  830 
Inc'ompetents,  446 
Indecency,  278 
Independence  day,  1608 
Indeterminate  sentence,  370 
Indexes  to  laws,  8 
Indian  sc1i<h>1.  state.  2178 
Indians.  123 

conveyance,  30;") 

snffrase,  13r> 
Indictments.  211: 

Indnstrial  combinations,  sec  Com- 
binations 
Indnstrial  (nlncation.  23r>() 
Indnstrial  insnrance.  2120 
Iiuhistries,  enconra;:i'niont  of.  ia'j() 
Inebriates,  021 
InfiH'tions  diseases.  lOlS 

of  animals,  1143 
lnf(»rior  courts,  (Mr> 
Inheritance  taxes,  St'^O 
Initiative,  llo 
Injimction,  740 
Injuries,  ncc  Damages 
hupuvsts.  r»ol 
Insane,  2102 

lauii»v  property,  405 
^'•ai-aianshlp.  {\{\ 


Insect  pests,  1846 
Insolvency,  449 
banks*  1687 

building  and   loan  assw^latioiLs, 
1722 

corporations,  523 
insurance  companies,  1743 
railways,  1273 
street  railways,  1343 
Insurance,  1730 
accident,  1753,  1702 
agents,  1736 
casualty,  1763 
fire,  1763 

for  married  women,  493 
guaranty,  1793 
health,  1762 
Industrial,  2129 
life,  1753 

mutual,  1759,  1770 

of  public  buildings,  791,  2558 

state  departments,  1733 

surety.  1793 

taxes,  844 

worklngmen's,  2128 
Insurance  companies,  1730 

actions  against,  1748,  1755 

(•apital  stock,  1730 

foreign,  174G 
fire  and  casualty,  1766 
life  and  accident  1757 
surety  and  guaranty,  1798 
Interest,  461 

Intermediate  courts,  GOO 
Interpreter,  court,  CAM 
Intimidation,  voters.  156 

labor  disputes,  2134 
Intoxicating  liquors,  0<X) 

adulteration,  998 

efTe<-ts  of,  2310 
Intoxication,  921 
Investment  companies,  1715 
Investments 

Iniiltling  and    loan  associationf 
1724 

insnrance  companies,  1747 
local  tinance,  2587 
pnblic  fnnds.  801 
savin.LTs  l)anlvs,  1713 
scliool  finuls,  2241 


CLASSIFICATION 
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Inyeatments  (continued) 
trust  and  safe  deposit  companies, 
1703 

Iron,  ^couragement  of  industry, 

1645 
Irrigation,  1182 

canals,  bridges  over,  1400 
Itinerant  venders,  1586 

Jaili,  349 

Judge,  cliange  of,  710 
Judges,  see  Courts 
Judgments 

civil  procedure,  224 

criminal  procedure,  735 

executions  on,  736 

local  finance,  2586 
Judicial  sales,  736 
Junk  dealers,  1568 
Juries,  725 

criminal  procedure,  230 

grand,  213 
Jurisdiction 

cessions  to  United  States,  18 

civil,  703 

criminal,  233 

governmental,  17 
Jury  commissioners,  729 
Justice,  administration  of,  590 

crimes  against,  238 
Justices  of  the  peace,  653 
Juvenile  courts,  371 
Juvenile  offenders,  371 

probation,  374 

reform  schools,  343 

Kindergarten,  2321 

Labels,  1500 

food  adulteration,  958 
Labor,  2040 

children's,  2118 
hours,  2060 
mines,  2121 

convict,  354 

disputes,  2134 

employers  liability,  2125 

employment^  2112 

hours  of,  2084 

mechanics  liens,  418 

road,  2713 


Labor  {continued) 

road  {continued) 
convicts,  358 

Sunday,  2092 

unions,  2130 
membership  in,  2137 

wages,  2100 

women's,  2117 
hours,  2086 
mines,  2120 

workshop  regulations,  2044 
I^abor  day,  1612 
Lakes,  1806 
Land  registration,  398 
Land  tenure,  380 
Landlord  and  tenant,  422 
Lands,  377 

conveyance,  392 

drainage,  1182 

local  finance,  2553 

public,  773 

school,  2240 
state  institutions,  2333 
Larceny,  328 

minerals,  2027 

See  also  Stealing 
Lard,  992 
I^aundrios 

companies,  553 

workshop  regulations,  2060 
Law,  1 

libraries,  2350 

practice  of,  591 
Laws,  see  Statutes 
Lawyers,  see  Attorneys 
lA-ad,  1400 
leases,  447 

public  lands,  775 
Leather,  1482 
r^'s  birthday,  1014 
U-Ksil  holidays,  ir»<>4 

notices,  697 
lA»glslation 

comparative,  15 

special,  88 
municipal,  2434 
procedure,  110 

uniform,  13 

Sec  also  Statutes 
legislative  manuals.  72 

printing,  5,  108 

procedure,  105 
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Legislature,  77 
apportionment,  80 
bribery,  90 
committees,  97 
members,  90 

officers  and  employees,  100 
quorum,  101 
records,  102 
resignation,  81 
sessions,  113 
supplies,  103 

temporary  organization,  104 
term,  82 
vacancies,  81 
I>eper  home,  1025 
levees,  1191,  1197 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exiwsition,  1667 
r^xington  day,  1616 
Libel 
crime,  302 
elections,  157 
tort  472 
Libraries,  2352 
law,  2359 
public,  2356 
school,  2360 
state.  2354 
traveling,  2357 
Licenses,  marriage,  478 

trades  inu\  ocvupations,  1532 
accountants,  1536 
architects,  1534 
auctioneers,  1538 
l»arbers,  1540 
billposters,  1542 
conl  and  colve  dealers,  1543 
connuission  merchants,  1544 
dentistry,  D48 
elevator  uu'U.  llOl 
enii»al]niug    and  undertaking. 
1051 

en.jj:iiieers,  1130 
hawkers,  15(» 
horseshoeing,  15r)2 
hotels.  15(»3 
house  movers,  15(^4 
bun(<M-s,  1JM»6 
ice  dealers,  15r)6 
itinerant  venders,  1586 
junk  dealers,  15(>8 
lawyers,  501 


Licenses  (continued) 
trades  (continued) 
medicine,  943 
nurses,  1575 
pawnbroking,  1727 
peddlers,  1500 
pharmacy,  949 
pilots,  1810 
plumbers,  1580 
secondhand  dealers,  1568 
taxidermists,  1582 
teachers,  2250 
transient  merchants,  1580 
veterinarians,  1588 
See    al^o    Taxation,  business 
taxes 
Liens,  404 
attorney's,  595 
mechanics,  418 
special,  421 
Lieutenant  governor,  48 
Life  insurance,  1753 
Life  saving,  1115 
Lighting,  municipal,  2633 

state  buildings.  797 
Lights,  signal,  1800 
Lime,  1484 
Limitations 
civil  i)ro(vdure,  701 
criminal  prwednre,  211(5 
Linccjln's  birthday,  1618 
Li(luors,  IXX) 

adulteration,  1)08 
ctTects  of  alct>hol,  2310 
Live  st(K-k,  1875 
companies,  555 
contagious  diseases,  1143 
damagt.^  to,  1321 
insurance,  1780 
transiK>rtation,  1260 
Srr  uUo  Animals 
Liverymen,  frauds  against,  318 
Lloyd's  ass<H'iations,  1768 
Loading  vessels,  1810 
T^)an  assm-iations,  1717 
L«)an  companies,  1715 
Loans,  461 
hanks.  1601 

luiilding    and   loan  assiKK'iatioiis, 
1724 
Lobbying,  00 
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^rs,  2000 
finance,  2550 
^rnment,  2430 
rovemeuts,  2G21 
slation,  88 
unieipal,  2434 
rocedure,  110 
on,  liquors,  904 
I  taxation,  805  - 
ng  tiouses,  1106 
•ies,  883 

laua  Purchase  Centennial,  1069 
Legion,  2424 
sr,  1896 
iht  rates,  1216 
isportatlon,  1264 
i?r  industry,  worksliop  regula- 
s,  2061 

ics,  see  Insane 
ing,  927 

amizing,  2709 

treet  railways,  1345 
isportatlon,  1218 
ing,  306 

ous  mischief,  326 
imus,  749 

il  training  schools,  2350 
Tacturlng  companies,  561 
!ts,  1508,  1528 

1500 
ige,  476 
3d  women 
ranee  for,  493 
►erty  rights,  494 
.  work,  measures,  1445 
nity  hospitals,  2170 

2468 
.  1000 

nics  liens,  418 
\\  examiners,  647 
ols,  2348 
sties,  942 
Ine,  940 
3,  1220 

rial  buildings,  2374 
2375 

lal  holiday,  1620 


Memorials,  2370 

on  battlefields,  2376 

to  individuals,  2377 
Mercantile  companies,  557 

establishments,  2068,  2091 
Merchandise,  sale  of,  459 
Merchants,  transient,  1586 
Messenger  companies,  559 
Midwifery,  945 
Mileage,  Jurors,  728 

books,  1232 
Military  regulations,  2388 
Military  schools,  2348(5 
Militia,  2390 
Milk,  960 

cans  and  bottles 
marks,  1502 
'measures,  1447 

products,  960 

transportation,  1210 
Mill  tolls,  1574 
Mineral  exhibit,  2029 

waters,  1199 
Miners,  hospitals,  2167 

unions,  2131 
Mines  and  mining,  2020 

corporations,  561 

employment  in,  2119 

hours  of  labor,  2094 

schools  of,  2349 

taxes,  846 

wages,  2107 

workshop  regulations,  20ti2 
Minors 

attorney  for,  434 

contracts,  456 

guardianship,  444 

insurance,  1750 

liquor  laws,  911 

Sec  also  Children 
Mob  violence,  927 
Money,  461 

Monoi)olie8,  see  Combinations 
Monuments,  2370 
Morals,  crimes  against,  2(?4 
Morgues,  1063 
Mortgage  companies,  1715 
Mortgaged  property,  conversion  of, 
314 
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Mortgages,  4(H 

chattel,  414 

foreclosure,  40C,  410 

personal  property,  412 

property  of  inconii)otent8,  447 

railway,  1279 

real  proi)erty,  407 
Motocycles,  2723 
Motto,  state,  20 

Municipal  franchises,  see  Franchises 
Municipal  ownership,  2029 

light,  heat  and  power,  2035 

sewers,  2008 

waterworks,  2050 

See  also  Government  ownership 
Municipal  utilities  2027 
Municipalities,  2432 

annexation  and  exclusion  of  terri- 
tory, 2439 

assessments,  special  benefit,  2508 

auditor,  2589 

boundaries,  2440 

buildings,  2555 

charters,  2435 

civil  service,  2472 

cljissification,  2442 

courts,  (ioo 

debts,  2507 

assessment  bonds,  27}ll 
improvement  boiuls,  2(522 

dissolution,  2444 

en^:ine<T,  20 j4 

tinanee,  *2'hA) 

lire  departments,  20o2 

franelilM'S,  202S 

home  rule,  24153 

incorporation,  2414 

jails,  :m 

legislative  1km  ly,  ^455 
lial)ility  for  injuries,  244<) 
mayor,  2  4r>,S 
nam(\  dianjxe  of.  2441 
oflieers,  2588 
orj^anization,  24.'J7 
police,  8Tr> 
powers,  2447 
pioperty,  2002 

piiblie  printing;  and  advertising. 
2 148 

HM-eiver  of  tax(^,  2,V.)1 
records,  2141) 


Municipalities  {continued) 

schools,  see  Schools 

seal,  2450 

sewerage,  2000 

si>ecial  commissions,  2451 

8i>ecial  legislation,  2434 
See  also  Legislation 

taxes,  2500 
for  public  improvements,  2022 

treasurer,  2500 

wards,  2454 

waterworks,  2050 
Museums,  2307 

seientiflc,  2385 
Music  in  schools,  2304 
Mus'ical  compositions,  403 
Mutual  insiu'anc^  companies 

fire  and  casualty,  1770 

life  and  accident,  1759 

Naili,  1488 

Name,  change  of,  iHjrsons,  498 

municipalities,  2441 
Narct>tics,  900 

effects  of,  2310 
National  Guard,  2:J90 
Natural  gas,  2035 

encouragement  of  industry,  1(V47 
Naturalization,  118 
Naval  militia,  2:^97 

stor(»s,  1489 
Navigation,  1800 

c(»nipanii%  1811 
Nej,'otiable  instruments,  404 
Negroes 

transiK>rtation  ammuntxiations. 

school  attendance,  22(>*9 
New  Year's  day,  lt»22 
N<'ws  eompanii*s,  50i{ 
Newspap(TS  ~~ 

publie  printing,  73 

l>ublication  of  sessicm  laws,  0 
Noist^s,  1077 
Nominaticms,  KX) 
Normal  seli(X)ls,  2200 
.Notaries  publie,  (J09 
NoxiiMis  animals,  1850 
Nuisanci's.  i<H>r» 
Nm-sery  stock,  1842 
Nurs<>s,  2171 

licensing  of,  1575 
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DNiths 

ct  office,  760 

county  officers,  2514 

witnesses,  723 
Obscene  literature,  280 

trials,  715 
OtMBtmctions  to  streams,  1812 
Officers,  public,  see  Public  officers, 

also  under  specific  titles,  Peace 

officers,  State  officers,  etc 
Oil,  1490 

food  adulteration,  092 

mineral,  2035 
companies,  564 

encouragement  of  industrj',  1647 
inspection,  1493 
Old  Home  week,  2368 
Oleomargarin,  965 
OliTe  oil,  996 
Omaha  Exposition,  1671 
Opium,  926 
Optometry,  946 
Orphans 

courts,  430 

guardianship,  444 

homes,  2180 
soldiers,  2418 

See  also  Children 
Osteopathy,  947 
OTerlegislatlon,  85 
Oysters,  2010 

weights  and  measures,  1449 

Paint,  1490 

Pan-American  Exposition,  1673 
Paper 

inspection  of,  1491 
public  health.  1016 
Pardons,  373 
Paris  Exposition,  1674 
Paris  green,  1492 
Parish,  2524 
Parks,  2677 

state,  798 
Parole,  insane,  2207 

prisoners,  372 
Parties,  in  actions,  702 

political,  125,  168 
Partition,  385 
Partnership,  466 


Party  walls,  389 
'  Passenger  rates,  1226 

Passes,  123/ 
^     street  railways,  1365 

Patented  articles,  402 

Patriotic  exercises,  23CK5 

Paupers,  support  of,  2151 
,  Paving,  2709 

Pawnbroking,  1727 
,  Peace  officers,  873 
I     court  officers,  657 

Peddlers,  1560 
'  Penal  institutions,  340 
I  Penalties,  234 
'     game  laws,  1904 

insurance  companies,  1745 
!  Penitentiaries,  340 
;  Pensions,  employees,  2105 
'     firemen,  2616 
!      police,  876 
!     soldiers,  2406 
I      teachers,  2255 
j  Perjury,  240 
I  Personal  injury,  ^71 

employers  liability,  2125 
'     liability  of  municipality,  2446 
I      on  roads,  2728 
=  Personal  property,  400 
■      custody  of  public,  786 

liens  and  mortgages,  412 
;      taxation,  808,  823 
I  Persons,  change  of  name,  498 
j      crimes  against,  292 
[  Petroleum,  2035 

encouragement  of  industry,  1047 
products,  inspection,  1493 
'  Pharmacy,  949 

See  also  Druggists 
I  Phosphate  mining,  2039 
,  Physical  culture.  2308 

Physicians,  943 

Physiology,  2310 

Piers,  1804 

Pilotage,  1816 

Pioneer  day,  2312 

Placing  out  children,  2182 

Plants,  1842 

Plate  glass,  insurance,  1791 
Plats,  390 
Pleadings,  707 
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Pledges,  416 
Pleuropneumonia.  1161 
Plumbers,  1580 
Plumbing  companies,  565 
Pneumatic  pressure,  2631 
Poisons,  053 
Police,  872 

courts,  655 

matrons,  350 

navigation,  1817 

railway,  1334 

street  railway,  1374 
PoliUeal  code,  15,  750 

parUee,  125, 168 

rights,  121 
Poll  tax,  831 

roads,  2714 

suffrage  qualification,  132 
Polls,  184 

Pollution  of  water,  1108 
Polygamy,  282 
Poolselling,  887 
Poor  relief,  2148 
Poorbouses,  2155  . 
Portland  cement,  1649 
Poultry  associations,  1839 
Power  plants,  2G33 
Prairie  fires,  1097 
Preservatives,  959 
PresidtMitial  eleotious.  197 
Primary  elections,  1(X) 
rrlntinj:.  public.  60 

bills,  108 

county,  12499 

munidpal,  2448 

session  laws,  5 
I*risoners,  ,'^52 

escape  of,  242 

sentenciuj;  and  reform,  rjc>:> 
Prisons.  3K) 

Privilege  taxes,  sec  Taxation,  busi- 
ness taxes 

Prize  figbting.  8S9 

Probate  courts,  430 
procedure,  428 

Probation,  374 

Procedure,  civil,  09r» 
criminal  202 
divorce  cases,  489 
probate,  428 


Professional  education,  2312 
Profit  sharing,  2106 
Prohibition,  902 
Prohibition,  writ  of,  749 
Property,  377 
actions  affecting,  739 
conveyance  of,  392 

corporations,  512 

incompetents,  447 

public,  792 
corporations,  509 

corporations  not  for  profit, 

foreign,  531 

religious,  588 
crimes  against,  308 
damages  to 

bridges,  1397 

canals,  1387 

domestic  animals,  1879 

ferries  and  fords,  1392 

freight,  1247 

railway,  1333 

street  railway,  1375 

telegraph  and  telephone,  141 

torts,  468 
divorce  proceedings.  481 
family,  490 

insurance  companies.  1751 
judicial  sales.  73G 
land  tenure.  380 
leases  of,  447 
local,  2552 
mining,  2032 
personal,  400 
assessment,  823 
custody  of  public.  TS<» 
liens  ajid  mortgages,  412 
public,  770 

local  government,  2r>.">2 
real  estate,  379 
corporations,  567 
mortgages,  407 
school,  2339 
street  railway,  134S 
titles  to,  381 
I        actions  affecting.  748 
;        public  lands,  777 
j      unclaimeil,  transiwrtation.  It; 
I     Sec  also  Mortgages;  Taxatior 


CLASSIFICATION 

^Property  and  supplies,  public,  779, 

local  goyernment,  2552,  2559 
X^osecuting  attorneys,  675 
Prosecutions,  212 
IProsecutor  of  pleas,  685 
PoosUtution,  928 
yrothonotaries,  673 
IPublic  baths,  2698 
buildings,  779 

local  government,  2555 

sanitation  and  safety,  1099 

school,  2232 
debts,  see  Debts,  public 
documents,  66 

state  libraries,  2355 
grounds,  2677 
health  and  safety,  930 
lands,  773 

school,  2240 
libraries,  2356 
morals,  crimes  against,  264 
officers,  interest  in  contracts,  789 

local  government,  2561 
order,  870 

crimes  against,  256 
ownership,  «ee  Government  owner- 
ship 
printing,  66 

county,  2499 

municipal,  2448 

session  laws,  5 
property,  770 

local  government,  2552 

school,  2339 
prosecutor,  675 
safety,  1313 

service  corporations,  taxation,  845 
works,  793 

employment  on,  2122 

hours  of  labor,  2096 

local  government,  2620 

wages,  2111 
worship,  2387 
Publications,  state,  2355 

auarantlne,  1023 

of  animals,  1146 
Qnftrter  sessions,  court  of,  629 
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Quartermaster  general,  2401 
Quo  warranto,  749 

Eabies,  1163 
Race  distinction 

schools,  2269 

transportation,  1238 
Racing,  891 
Railways,  1200,  1266 

accidents,  1315 

bonds,  1279 

branches,  1289 

bridges,  1402 

capital  stock,  1279 

cars,  supply  of,  1307 
public  comfort  regulations,  1329 

commissioners,  1286 

consolidation,  1272 

construction,  1288 

corporate  organization  and  power, 
1268 

crossings,  1317 

damages,  1297 

dissolution,  1273 

employees,  2077 
hours,  2097 

foreign  corporations,  1275 

franchises,  1298 

labor  unions,  2132 

liability  for  injury,  2126 

mortgages,  1279 

officers,  1278 

passenger  rates,  1226 

passes,  1237 

platforms,  1302 

police,  1334 

public  comfort  regulations,  1328 

public  order,  1332 

public  ownership,  1280 

public  safety.  1313 

rates,  1203 

reports,  1300 

right  of  way,  1295 

safety  regulations,  1314 

stations,  1303 

street,  see  Street  railways 

supervision  and  regulation,  1285 

taxation,  845 

traffic  regulations,  1301 

train  service,  1308 

transfer  facilities,  1312 
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Rape,  286 

Rapid  transit,  1336 

Reading  courses,  farmers,  1829 

Real  property,  379 

corporations,  567 

mortgages,  407 

See  also  Property 
Receivers,  450 

corporations,  523 
Records,  23C2 

court,  602 

consultation  by  attorneys,  598 
conveyances,  396 
probate,  437 

real  property  mortgage,  411 

war,  2379 
Redemption,  liens  and  mortgages, 
406,  410 

tax  sales,  829 
Referees,  714 

state,  641 
Referendum,  115 
Reform  schools,  343 
Reformatories,  343 
Refrigerator  companies,  551,  2632 
Registration  of  voters,  187 
Religious  corporations,  586 

exemption  from  taxation,  812 
Religious  liberty,  2387 
Replevin,  746 
RoiK>rters.  court,  G94 
Representatives.  United  States,  83 
Reservoirs.  1114 
Resin,  1489 

Resources  and  attractions,  1675 
Revenue,  commissioner  of,  2592 

*SVr  also  Taxation 
Rights  of  way 

mining,  202(> 

railways,  1295 

street  railways,  1359 

ISec  also  Franchises 
Roads,  2700 

crossings,  1319 

districts,  2704 

engines,  2740 

improvements,  2705 

injury  to.  2737 

labor,  2713 
convicts,  358 


Roads,  (continued) 

obstruction.  2737 

officers,  2703 

private,  2719 

state  aid,  2702 

taxes,  2713 

toll,  2720 
Robbery,  332 
Rope,  1651 

Safe  deposit  companies,  1697 
Safety 
of  employees,  2052 
building  trades,  205G 
mines,  2066 
railways,  2080 
public,  1090,  1313 
Sailors,  1819 

Salaries,  state  officers,  7tS 
Sale  of  lands,  394 

of  property,  447 
Saloons,  914 
Salt  wells,  2038 
Salvage  companies,  568 
Sanitation,  930 

buildings,  1099 

school  buildings,  2235 

See  also  Health,  public 
Saturdays,  holiday,  1624 
Savings  and  loan  associations,  ^ 
Savings  banks,  1707 
Scales,  1426 
Scenic  places,  2369 
Scholarships,  2335 
Schools,  2220 

academies,  2327 

age  of  pupils,  2273 

agricultural,  2344 

attendance,  2267 
compulsory,  2270 

boards,  2228 

branches,  2287 

buildings,  2232 

census,  2274 

consolidation,  2272 
of  districts,  2227 

conveyance  of  pupils.  2272 

courses  of  study,  2287 

debts,  2245 

districts,  2227 

elections,  2224 
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nued) 
2222 
19 
7 

itutions,  2333 
71 

Q,  2321 
2333 

itiitions,  2333 

23 

IGO 

nlng,  2350 

524 

48(5 

C 
8 

endanee,  2272 
5 

,  2342 
>235 
>222 
2328 
77 

342 
1282 
70 

es  flag,  2236 

:2C 

flchers 
2314 

)oratioD8,  583 
749 


cedurc,  438 


,  2124 
Qts,  747 
ealers,  1568 
(tate,  49 

; 

chment,  87 
ted  States,  84 


Sentence,  363 
^aamMSm  of,  mi 
0gmsmv^Mi^  228 

Sergeant  at  arms,  (589 
EiMlilfttar^  100 

Service  of  process,  705 
Session  laws,  5 
Sewerage,  2660 

pollution  of  water,  1079 

state  institutions,  797 
Shares,  see  Capital  stock 
SbeePr  diseafwfl  of,  1177 
Shellfish,  1999 
Sheriffs,  691 
Shipping,  1800 
Shooting,  careless,  299 
Shore  lands,  778 
Shows,  893 
Shrove  Tuesday,  1625 
Sick  and  disabled,  2160 
Sidepaths,  2718 
Sidewalks,  2716 
Signs,  1082 
mat  Cllltlicey  1653 
silverware.  1 404 
Skating  riok  companies,  569 
Slander 

crime,  302 

tort,  472 
BlaiigliterbousefF,  1083 

1^1^  mt 

Soda  etwtKjraOont,  583 
Sodomy,  290 
Soldiers  homes,  2415 

voting  of  inmates,  145 
Soldiers  monuments,  2376 
Soldiers,  ace  also  Veterans 
Solicitors,  683 
Song,  slate,  29 
Sons  of  Veterans,  2425 
Spanish  War  reteratiei,  2405 

Special  assrssnu^nte,  2568 
Special  legislation,  88 

municipal,  2434 

procedure,  110 
Special  sessions,  courts  of.  631 
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ipeculation,  1507 
ipices,  1006 
pinning  fibers,  1655 
itables,  1085 
standard  time,  1453 
Jtarch,  1657 
starches  (food),  978 
State  accounts,  853 

agricultural  associations,  1840 

agriculture,  boards  of,  1826 

aid,  to  libraries,  2357 
for  roads,  2702 
to  secondary  schools,  2328 

architect,  783 

armories,  2392 

attorney,  see  Attorney  general 
auditor,  858 
boards,.  51 
buildings,  779 
capitol,  781 

charities,  boards  of,  63,  2142 

children's  homes  and  schools,  217 

claims  against,  855 

claims  in  favor  of,  854 

coat  of  arms,  22 

comptroller,  858 

contractors,  12,'54 

cor r(H.'t  ions,  boards  of,  C3,  l^M 

debts.  805 

depart  iiuMits,  38 

iroat(Hl,  alK)lishod  or  rcorgai 
izod,  57 

tcnii)<)rary,  58 
depositories,  8r»8 
dispensary,  1M>3 
ditclies,  111)5 
domain,  772 

eiliieation,  lK)ards  of,  2229 
Cilueational  institution.s,  2?.:V2 
<Mij?in(KM',  79(i 
(M>ileptie  asylnms,  2213 
examiner,  55 
executive  mansion,  782 
fairs,  1840 
finance,  770 

firemen's  associations,  2019 
fish  conmiissioners,  190.'? 
flji^;,  24 
flower,  25 

game  commissioners,  1VM)3 


State  (continued) 
health  boards,  932 
historian,  2363 
history  commissions,  2363 
hospitals,  2166 

for  insane,  2198 
Indian  school,  2178 
insane  asylums,  2198 
institutions,  00 

accounts,  863 

blind,  2191 

charitable,  2143 

deaf  and  dumb.  2186 

epileptic,  2213 

feeble-minded,  2218 

insane,  2196 

penal,  340 

property  and  supplies,  790 
insurance  departments,  1733 
insurance  of  public  buildiiigs,  791 
labor  bureaus,  2041 
laboratories,  936 
libraries,  2354 
library  commissions,  2357 
lunacy  commissioners,  2194 
medicine,  control  of,  940 
military  boards,  2399 
militia,  2390 

mining  departments,  2022 
mining  examiners,  2063 
motto,  26 
name,  28 
oflicers,  38,  753 

created,  at>ollshod  or  reorgan- 
ized, 5? 

interest  in  contracts,  789 

temporary,  58 
oyster  commission,  2012 
parks,  798 
police,  874 
poor  houses,  2156 
printing,  66 
prisons,  341 
prohibition,  905 
property,  772 

property  and  supplies,  779,  784 
public  works,  boards  of,  795 
publications,  66 
railroad  commissioners,  1286 
referees.  641 
reformatories,  347 
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State  fcmtinued) 
road  systems,  2702 
schools,  superintendents  of,  2229 
seal  and  arms,  27 
secretary  of,  49 
shellfish  commissioners,  2001 
song,  29 

special  investigations,  59 

surveyor,  796 

tax  commissions,  801 

tax  rate,  848 

treasurer,  859 

universities,  2330 

veterinarians,  1144 

warehouses,  1518,  1524 

waters,  1908 
State's  attorney,  687 
Stationery,  printing  of,  75 
Statistics,  19 

agricultural,  1832 

bureaus  of,  20 
labor,  2041 

vital,  938 
Statutes,  2 

codification,  10 

construction,  9 

overlegislation,  85 

preparation,  3 

publication  of  session  laws.  5 

revision  and  compilation,  11 

special  88 

municipal,  2434 
procedure,  110 

time  of  taking  effect,  4 

unconstitutional,  12 
Stealing  animals,  1884 

railway  tickets,  1229 

ride  on  train,  1335 

timber,  1897 

See  also  Larceny 
Steamboats,  1139 
Stenographers,  694 
Stock,  see  Capital  stock 
Stock  yards,  1526 

companies,  571 
StXKdiholders.  liability  of,  506 

banks,  1690 
Stolen  goods,  330 
Stones  on  roads,  2741 
Straw,  1480 

Streams,  pollution  of,  1079 


Street  railways,  1336 
bonds,  1349 
capital  stock,  1349 
condemnation  of  property,  1361 
construction,  1353 
corporate      organization  and 

powers,  1339 
crossing  steam  railways,  1318 
crossings,  1368(5 
damages  to  property,  1375 
employees,  1369 

hours,  2098 
fares,  1365 

foreign  corporations,  1344 

franchises,  1362 

parallel  roads,  1364 

passes,  1365 

public  order,  1374 

public  ownership  and  aid,  1350 

public  safety  and  comfort,  1368 

reports,  1367 

right  of  way,  1359 

street  paving,  2710 

supervision,  1352 

transfers,  1366 

vestibules,  2079 
Street  sprinkling  companies,  573 
Streets,  2700 

commissioners,  2703 

improvements,  2707 
Strikes,  2139 
Succession,  423 
Suffrage,  128 

school,  2224 
Sugar  beets,  1635 

freight  rates,  1222 
Sugars,  1008 
Suicide,  291 

Summer  resort  companies,  575 
Summer  schools,  2205 
Summons,  705 
Sunday  labor,  2<X)2 

observance,  929 

selling  of  liquors,  915 
Superior  courts,  639 
Supervisors,  county,  2500 
Support  of  family,  496 
Supreme  courts,  004 

(intermediate),  043 
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of&esn.  7S1 

S^wv*:  ass 

Ttm  iftri:.  1455 
Tan  jLSsv^sscrs.  SIS 

a.^9se5^zi>e£w  SIS 

.v.r> 

::iXt;-<,  S^i^ 
ar:i:::ai:o  -^-^niriir^  U\*4 

railways,  12S» 
iii.>»nie  tax.  S:X» 
iiiht^ritaiuv  taxes,  S30 
insuran'-^^  i.\>iiii»auios.  S44 
l<H-il  aii«l  iiuinioipal.  'JoiV 

pul'lir  iuii'rovt'iiiouts.  ■Jtl*J*J 
iiiiniiiir  comiianies.  S40 
lKTS4»nal  i>rL>iH'rty,  assessment  of. 

poll  tax.  .S.;i 

roads,  2714 

snflfrajre. 
real  estate,  assessment  of,  8-0 
review,  8*jr> 
roads,  2713 


Taxmtioii  (continued) 
school,  2240 

special  assessments,  2568 

state  and  local,  separation  of,  807 

transmission  corporations,  845 

transpcxtation  corporations^  Si5 

waterworks,  2652,  2658 
Taxidermists,  15S2 
Teachers,  2247 

appointments,  2253 

associations,  2250 

certificates,  2256 

dismissal  2253 

emplojm^it,  2252 

examinatiims,  2256 

institntes,  2263 

libraries,  2251 

pensions,  2255 

qnaUfications.  2256 

reports,  2248 

salaries,  2254 

sectarian  garfo,  2249 

sommer  schools,  2265 

training  classes,  2264 
Te<^cal  education,  2^42,  2350 
T^egraph,  1410 

patrol  service  companies.  559 

taxation.  845 

iransi^kortatiou   of   material  for, 
1262 

unlawful  messages,  1252 
Telephone  companies,  1410 

taxation,  845 
Temi^erance 

eflfocts  of  alcohol,  2310 

liquor  laws,  900 
Tenants.  422 
Tenement  houses,  1110 
Tenure  of  office,  767 
Testimony,  see  Evidence 
Texas  fever,  1165 
Textbooks,  2282 
Textile  fabrics,  1016 
Thanksgiving  day,  1620 
Theaters,  893 

companies,  577 
Thread,  1497 
Tieket  scalping,  1235 
Tickets,  sanitary  regulations,  108^ 

railway,  1227 
Tide  lands.  778 
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Timber,  180G 

inspeotioD.  1408 

state  lands,  778(5 

weights  and  measures,  14C1 
Tires,  wide.  274.1 
Title  insuramv,  1797 
Titlw  to  property.  381 

actions  affecting,  748 

state  lands,  777 
Tobacco,  1584 

public  order,  1)24 

warehouse,  1520 
companies,  578 
Toll  roads,  2720 
ToiK>graphy.  2384 
Torrens  system,  398 
Torts,  468 
Towage,  1810 
Town  site  companies,  579 
Towns 

buildings,  2550 

sites,  390 

See  also  Municipalities 
Townships,  2525 

auditor,  2595 

Jails,  ^9 

officers,  25;J2 

treasurer,  2590 
Toy  pistols,  1118 
Toys,  sanitary  inspection,  1010 
Trade,  boards  of,  1506 

combinations,  589 

unions,  2130.  2137 
Trademarks.  1500 
Trades  and  o<!cupations,  regulation, 

1530 

Trading  stamps,  1628 
Train  robl>ery,  333 
Tramps,  260 
Transfer  companies,  580 
Transfers,  street  railways,  13<M) 
Transient  merchants,  1586 
Transmission    corporations,  taxa- 
tion, 845 

Transportation  and  communication, 
1200 

Transportation   cori)orations.  taxa- 
tion, 845 
Transportation  of  convicts,  353 
Traveling  libraries,  2357 


Treasurer,  see  State  treasurer 

Trees,  1890,  2742 

Trespass 

animals,  1879 

crimes,  .126 

hunters,  IIKW 

mines,  2(XV4 

torts,  473 
Trials 

civil,  707 

criminal,  215 

divorce,  489 

new,  civil,  7.33 
criminal,  225 
Truancy.  2270 
Trust  <-ompanies,  1697 

deeds,  407 
Trustei*  proct»ss,  are  Garnishment 
Trusts,  448 

local  finance.  2.562 
Trusts    (combinations),   see  Com- 

I)inations 
Tul)erculosis,  1042 

domestic  animals,  1167 
Tunnel  charges,  1224 

companies,  539 
Tunnels,  1407 

roads,  2742(5 
Tiu-pentine,  1489 
Tj'pe writing.  458 
Typhoid,  1043 

Undertaking,  lO.^) 

rniform  accounts,  municipal,  2583 

I'niform  legislation,  13 

Union  labels,  1503 

Unions.  lal)or,  2130 

membership  in,  2137 
Unite<l  States,  cessions  to,  18 

flag.  252.  2236 

represtMitatives,  83 

senators.  84 
Universities,  2336 
University  extension,  2.123 
Usury,  461 

Vacation  schools.  2326 
Vaccination,  1027 
Vagrancy,  260 
Vaults,  1087 
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Taiereal  dtoeaaea,  lOH 

TentilatioiL  mines,  2065 
Venae,  703 

change  of 
ciril  procedure,  710 
criminal  procedmv,  217 
Terdicts.  725,  732 
Tesaels 

inspection,  1139 

loading  1810 

wrecks,  1S30 

f fir  also  Xarigation 
Vestibules  on  cars,  2079 
Veterans 

exemption  from  taxation.  816 

memorials  to.  2370 

organizations,  2120 

pensions,  2406 

preference  in  ciril  service,  762 

soldiers  bomes*  2415 

soffrage,  141 

war  records,  2379 
Veterinarians,  1588 

state.  1144 
Veto  i^H>wer,  governor.  45 

may  or.  2471 
Vilhiiros.  cvrr  Municipalities 
Vinojrar.  1014 
Vital  statistics. 
Voters,  assisiaiuv  to.  1S3 

bribery.  153 

iiitiiniilatioD.  15G 

lists,  11K» 

prottvtion  for.  151 
(jualirications.  12S 
reiristration.  1^7 
resiilouee.  142 
women.  14r» 

(//,vo  Ekvtions 
Votinjr.  174 
illeiral,  155 
niaehines,  185 

Wage  lien.  420 
Wages,  2100 
War  records,  2379 

relics,  2378 
Wards  and  guardians,  444 
Warehouses,  1508 


Warrants,  853.  864 

local  finance,  2585 
Washington's  birthday,  1627 
Water 

conmiissioners,  2654 

companies,  2655 

drinking,  in  workshops,  2050 

mains  and  meters,  interference 
with,  320 

pollution  of,  1079 

power  companies,  581 

rights,  1190 

storage,  1190 

tax,  2652 

weights  and  measures,  1457 
Watering  stock,  1887 
Waters,  control  of,  1180 

public,  1818 

state,  1908 
Waterways,  1800 

sewerage,  2676 
Waterworks,  2648 

state  buildings,  797 
Weapons,  262 

Weather  and  crop  service,  1832 
Weeds 

agriculture,  1854 

nuisance,  1089 

roads,  2744 
Weighing 

grain,  1519 

tobacco,  1525 
Weight  of  loads,  2744(5 
Weights  and  measures,  1424 
Wharves,  1804 
Wlieat  products,  1459 
Widows  of  soldiers 

homes,  2418 

pensions  and  relief,  2413 
Wild  animals,  on  roads,  2746 

noxious,  1856 
Wills,  425 

contest  of,  432 

foreign,  433 

probate  of,  431 
Wire  fences,  388 
!  Witnesses 

j     civil  procedure,  218 
criminal  procedure,  716 
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Woman  snfrrage,  146 

school  elections,  2226 
Woman's  relief  corps,  2428 
Women 
employment,  2117 

mines,  2120 
honrs  of  labor,  2086 
institutions  for,  345 
married 
Insurance  for,  493 
property  rights,  494 
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Wood,  1461 
transportation,  1264 
weights  and  measures,  1461 

Workhouses,  349 

Workingmen's  insurance,  2128 
trains,  1236 

Workshop  regulations,  2044 

Wrecks,  1820 

Writs,  749 

Yellow  fever,  1046 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
^  New  York  State  Library 

REVIEW  OF  LEGISLATION  1903  LEGISLATION  BULLETIN  22j 

SOCIOLOGY  DIVISION  OP  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 

LIBRARY 

In  order  that  the  State  Library  may  adequately  fulfil  its  func- 
tion as  the  state  legislative  library  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
sociology  division  (1)  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  library  along 
lines  of  legislation  and  administration  and  (2)  so  to  organize  thc«e 
resoun*es  that  they  will  be  readily  available  for  use  in  considera- 
tion of  legislative  problems. 

The  library  contains  301,294  bound  volumes  and  324,069  pam- 
phlets. Of  the  volumes  about  102,000  are  in  law  and  sociology. 
A  large  part  of  the  books  in  law  and  sociology  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  remaining  relate  to  legislation.  The  collection  of 
state  and  United  States  documents  is  particularly  valuable. 
These  rollectioiia  form  merely  the  raw  material  of  a  legislative 
library,  no  miscellaneous  collection  of  books  however  great  being 
worthy  that  name  till  indexed  or  classified  with  reference  to 
problems  of  legislation. 

Some  work  has  been  done  toward  making  this  great  mass  of 
material  more  readily  available.  Card  indexes  have  been  pre- 
pared of  the  session  laws  since  1890  of  all  states,  of  books  treat- 
ing comparatively  laws  and  systems  of  other  states,  and  of  New 
York  Senate  and  Assembly  documents;  and  a  few  annotated 
reference  lists  on  important  subjects  of  legislation  have  been  com- 
piled. The  sociology  librarian  with  the  use  of  these  and  other  in- 
dexes attempts  so  far  as  possible  to  aid  state  officers  and  members 
of  the  Legislature  in  finding  information  needed  in  considering 
legislative  and  administrative  problems.  As  yet,  however,  little 
more  than  a  banning  has  been  made  toward  a  proper  organi- 
zation of  the  resources  of  the  library  for  this  purpose.   Such  an 
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orgiinization  involves  an  index  to  the  books,  chapters  and  articles 
i-elating  to  each  subject  of  legislation  and  an  annotated  list  on 
ea<  h  of  the  more  important  topics. 

Eeference  lists.  Reference  lists  have  been  prepared  from  time 
to  time  on  topics  under  discussion  in  the  Legislature  and  anno- 
tated lists  have  been  published  on  central  control  of  police,  muni 
cipal  home  rule  and  municipal  ownership. 

Index  of  New  York  docnments.  Card  index  of  New  York  Senate 
and  Assemlilv  documents  1840  to  date.  The  Senate  and  Assembly 
documents  include  the  reports  of  state  departments,  institutions, 
special  investigating  commissions,  and  legislative  committees. 
As  thci-e  is  no  printed  index  of  these  do<niments  more  re<*ent  than 
1S88,  this  index  is  an  almost  indisi)ensable  aid  to  the  use  of  the 
numei'ous  valuable  special  reports  contained  in  the  doi-unients. 
The  index  is  an  alphabetic  subject  list  and  contains  about  JH)<^ 
entries. 

Index  of  state  legfislation.  Minutely  classified  summary  or  indei 
of  Iho  general  laws  of  all  the  states  since  1800.  About  45,000  laws 
are  included.  It  furnishes  a  comprehensive  view  of  existing  laws 
on  many  subjects  and  greatly  facilitates  comparative  researches 
on  almost  cv(»ry  topic.  In  a  state  that  has  had  no  recent  revision 
of  its  statutes  the  index  often  serves  as  a  convenient  supplement 
to  the  compiled  statutes. 

File  of  state  legislation.  Collection  of  the  laws  (beginning  with 
1!H):^>)  included  in  the  above  index.  The  separate  laws  are  plaoe<l 
in  a  vertical  tile,  classified  according  to  the  same  system  as  are 
the  cards  in  the  above  card  index. 

Index  to  comparative  treatises.  Card  index  of  books  and  artich^s 
treating  comparatively  the  laws  and  administrative  systems  of 
cities,  states  and  foreign  countries.  This  index  was  bi»gun  in  1900 
and  now  contains  about  800  titles.  While  many  com]:)arative 
livatises  are  in  existence,  they  are  usually  published  as  part  of 
a  public  document  or  as  a  chapter  of  a  book  and,  therefore,  are 
not  usually  brought  out  in  bibliographies  and  library  catalogues. 
In  undertaking  any  comparative  investigation,  the  student  desires 
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first  to  learn  what  comparative  compilations  or  abstracts  have 
already  been  ])iibli8he(l.  The  index  has  proved  invaluable  in 
directing  members  of  the  Legislature  and  others  to  helpful  sources 
of  information  concerning  the  laws  of  other  states. 

PUc  of  pamphlets  and  articles.  A  collection  of  the  most  im- 
portant pamphlets  and  articles  Ix^aring  on  problems  of  legisla- 
tion, classified  in  a  vertical  file.  It  has  only  re(*ently  been  started 
and  as  yet  is  restricted  chiefly  to  comparative  studies.  When  more 
fully  developed  it  is  expe<*ted  that  the  file  will  prove  a  timesaving 
device  of  great  value. 

Correspondence.  References  from  any  of  the  card  indexes  are 
mailed  on  application  subject  to  a  fee  (New  York  legislators  and 
officers  excepted)  covering  cost  of  copying  whenever  more  than  a 
page  of  copying  is  required. 

Besearch.  The  division  has  undertaken  numerous  com])arative 
summaries  or  tabulations  of  the  laws  of  the  various  states  at  the 
request  of  members  and  committees  of  the  Legislature.  In  1001 
when  the  New  York  corporation  tax  laws  were  under  revision 
numerous  comparative  studies  on  this  subject  formed  the  basis  of 
the  bulletin  on  Taj'otion  of  Corporations  in  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania  and  Xew  Jersei/,  At  the  request  of  the 
joi*t  committee  on  educational  unification.  lOOIi,  a  (Muuparative 
study  was  made  of  state  srhool  supervision. 

Yearbook  of  legfislation 

As  a  contribution  to  better  organization  of  material  for  com- 
parative study  of  state  goveninient  and  laws  three  annual  legisla- 
tion bulletins  ai-e  issued  which  are  later  Innind  together  to  form 
the  Tearhook  of  Lcf/islation. 

The  Digest  of  Governors  Messages  is  a  topical  digest  covering 
all  the  states  and  including  related  topics  in  the  president's 
message. 

The  Summary  and  Index  of  Legislation  is  a  minutely  classified 
summary  or  index  of  new  laws  passed  by  all  the  states,  including 
votes  on  constitutional  amendments  and  decisions  declaring 
statutes  unconstitutional. 
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The  Review  of  Leffislation  containB  contributions  from  special- 
ists in  all  parts  of  the  country  reviewing  governors'  recommenda- 
tions and  the  laws  enacted  on  each  important  subject. 

The  annual  subscription  price  for  the  bulletins  as  issued  or  for 
the  Yearbook  is  f  1  payable  in  advance. 

Press  coininents.  An  invaluable  publication  for  every  one  who 
wishes  to  keep  well  informed  on  the  legislation  of  the  day.  Review 
of  Reviews 

For  the  student  of  the  social  sciences,  the  most  valuable  report 
issued  by  any  of  our  state  governments.   Journal  of  Political 

Economy 

No  greater  amount  of  information  of  value  to  the  lawyer,  the 
jurist,  the  legislator,  the  politician,  the  statesman,  the  citizen,  can 
be  obtained  anywhere  in  such  convenient  form  and  at  so  reason- 
able a  price.    Central  Law  Journal 

A  yearbook  of  great  value  to  the  lawyer  or  layman  interested 
in  the  study  of  comparative  legislation.   Harvard  Law  Review 

The  voluines  are  great  tiniesavers  for  any  one  who  has  occa- 
sion to  study  comparative  legislation  and  post  himself  on  special 
topics.    Emjincenng  News 

This  is  alto<:(Mhor  the  most  valuable  summary  which  has  ever 
been  atteinpt(Ml  concerning  the  legislation  of  the  different  sfates 
of  the  Fnion.  It  has  come  to  l>e  a  vade  mecum  for  any  one  who 
(icsires  to  become  acquainted  with  what  the  Legislatures  of  the 
dilT\M*ent  states  an*  doing.    New  Jersey  Law  Journal 

Dans  \our  ensemble*  c(*s  deux  volumes  forment  un  guide  des  plus 
lu-ccieux  taut  pour  le  Icgislatcur  (pie  iK)ur  celui  qui  veut  dtudier 
la  Icgislatiim  comparc^'c.    Rerue  do  droit  public 
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The  superior  figures  tell  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths;  e.  g.  2* 
means  page  2,  beginning  in  the  third  ninth  of  the  page,  i.  e.  about  one  third 
of  the  way  down. 


Aecoimtants,  licensing,  c5*,  n3^-^^ 
t9^ 

Actions  at  law,  civil  procedure,  glO- 
20;  criminal  procedure,  d2*,  d5*-9* 

Adjutant  general,  c6* 

Adulterations  and  imitations,  n2^; 
of  foods,  kl-5 

Aged,  homes  for,  r5^ 

Agriculture,  by  E.  W.  Allen,  ol-14; 
state  departments,  ol*-2';  experi- 
ment station^,  02^-4^  statistics, 
oS* ;  associations  and  fairs,  o5'-8' 

Allen,  E.  W.,  Agriculture,  ol-14 

American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, 3*-4» 

Anarchy,  dl2« 

Anatomical  boards,  c3*-4* 

Animal  protection,  bureau  of,  see 
Child  and  animal  protection 

Animals,  noxious,  oS'-lO"; 

domestic:  by  E.V.Wilcox,  ol7- 
26 ;  contagious  diseases  of,  by  D.  E. 
Salmon,  k6-14;  live  stock  sani- 
tary board,  c4*;  cruelty  to,  d22"- 
23^ 

Appeals,  criminal  cases,  dT'-S* 

Arbitration,  ql3»-16» 

Architects,  state,  c6*,  h5' ;  state  regu- 
lations concerning,  tlO^ 

Arid  lands,  reclamation,  c5^  h3' 

Armory  commissioners,  cC 

Art  society,  state,  cG* 

Assault  and  battery,  dl7' 

Assessment  of  taxes,  hl5M8* 

Assessments,  special,  v9^ 

Athletic  contests,  d22* 

Attachment,  gl8*-20';  exemptions 
from,  gl7* 

Audit  and  accounts,  h6*-7* 

Auditor,  state,  c5»,  h6»,  vS* 

Auditor  and  bank  examiner,  c5" 


Bail,  d3«-4« 
Bakeries,  c3»,  ql9« 

Banks,  banking,  by  W.  A.  Scott,  n7- 
18;  capital  stock,  n8',  nl2*;  com- 
mercial, n7*-12*;  insolvency,  nil"; 
inspection,  nlO^ ;  investments,  n9^- 
10";  loans,  nlO^;  powers,  n8*-0*; 
private,    nil*;    reserve  require- 

•  ments,  n9*;  savings,  nT*,  nl3*; 
state  department,  nlO*;  stockhold- 
ers* liability,  nlO^-11*;  superin- 
tendent of,  c5» ;  taxation,  h23«-24' 

Barbers,  c3*,  c8*  n4* 

Barrows,  Samuel  J.)  Grimes  and 
Offenses,  dll-26 

Beadle,  President,  on  state  lands, 
h3« 

Beef  and  pork,  inspector  general,  c8" 
Beet  sugar,  bounty  on,  n5' 
Betting,  d21» 

Bibliographic  notes  on  session  laws, 
revisions,  and  constitutional  con- 
vention publications,  by  T.  L. 
Cole,  al-4 
Bicycles,  use  on  railway  tracks,  m6* 
Bigelow,  W.  D.,  Food  Legislation, 
kl-5 

Birds,  game,  pl3*-14" ;  nongame,  pl4* 
Blacklisting,  ql3»-16» 
Blind,  care  of,  r2«,  r3^  vT 
Boilers,  jll" 

Boisot,  Louis,  Liens  and  Mortgages, 
e6>-10» 

Bonds,   municipal,   v3*.     See  also 

Public  works 
Bounties,  on  animals,  oO'-lO* 
Boycotts,  ql3'-16» 
Brand  inspectors,  c4" 
Brands  on  animals,  o21"-23» 
Bribery,  c24^  d7*,  dl3« 
Bridges,  m21»-24» 
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Building  and  loan  associations,  n7*, 

nl6*-17* 
Building  trades,  ql9»~20» 
Buildings,  public,  h4^-6^ 
Burglary,  dl8' 
Burials,  j8* 

Business  and  occupation  taxes,  h22* 
Business  corporations,   by   B.  D. 
Durand,  fl-8 

Canals,  m21^ 

Capital  punishment,  61*,  d9*,  dl6»- 

ir 

Carson,  J.  C,  Feeble-minded  and 

Epileptic,  slO-15 
Cattle  commissioners,  e4* 
Cemeteries,  j8' 

Chapin,  Charles  V.,  Public  Health 
and  Safety,  jl-11 

Charities,  by  R.  W.  Hebberd,  rl-7; 
boards  of,  c5*,  c8';  boards  of  con- 
trol, rl°;  temporary  commissions, 
cV 

Chattel  mortgages,  e6'-7' 

Checks  and  coupons,  n5* 

Chemists,  state,  c4^ 

Cliild  aiad  animal  protection,  bureau 

of,  ('5'' 

Cliild  lal)(>r,  qS'-S^  inspector  of,  c5' 

Childrt'n.  adoption,  custody,  legiti- 
mation. elS"*-19**,  rCF ;  compulsory 
scliool  attondanco,  Q4'-(i* ;  curfew 
law,  rl4^  defective,  rl4^  de- 
formed. r2",  rl4* ;  dependent,  neg- 
lect(Hl  and  delinquent,  by  W.  S. 
riTord,  1-8-15;  importation  of  de- 
pen(l(Mit,  r  14^-15* ;  institutions  for, 
riP,  rlo-'-iP,  rlP,  rl3\  See  also 
Juvenile  offenders ;  Minors ;  Re- 
form schools 

Ci?:aretles,  sjile  of,  d2,r 

City  p^vernnuMit,  srr  Local  govern- 
ment ;  Municipal  fnnotlons 

Civil  i^rocedure,  by  C.  II.  Iluborich, 
glO-'JO 

Civil  service,  state,  c2^ ;  municipal, 
v(»* 

i'laims,  court  of,  c5';  colle<*tion  of, 
h7"  >S« 

Classi  Heat  ion  of  legislation,  xl-75 


Clow,  Frederick  R.,  Local  Finance, 
vT-lV 

Coal  lands,  h2* 

Cocaine,  sale  of,  d23* 

Cole,  T.  L.,  Bibliographic  Notes  on 
Session  Laws,  Revisions,  and  Con- 
stitutional Convention  Publica- 
tions, al-l 

Commerce  and  industry,  by  G.  M. 
Fisk,  nl-6 

Commercial  banks,  n7*-12* 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  olO'-14* 

Communicable  diseases,  ;  pow- 
ers of  state  boards  of  health,  J2'; 
contagious  diseases  of  domestic 
animals,  by  D.  B.  Salmon,  k6-14 

Comparative  treatises,  index  to,  yT- 
3« 

Compulsory  school  attendance,  tff-^ 
Concealed  weapons,  dl4=-15* 
Condemnation  of  land,  e5* 
Constables,  state,  vl3\  vl8» 
Constitutional    conventions,  bibli- 
ographic notes,  by  T.  L.  Cole,  a4* 
Constitutions,  compilation  and  di- 
I     gest,  4* :  changes  in,  clO*-ll* 
I  Consumptives,  sanatoriums  for,  j?, 

Contagious  diseases,  see  Commnni- 
'     cable  diseases 
Contracts,  special  tax  on.  h21*-22' 
Contracts  and  supplies,  public,  b?- 
8^ 

Convicts,  d35'-30* :  labor,  d20»,  d3«'- 
39*,  w4=,  w4»,  w4»,  wlC,  wlV;  gen- 
eral sui>ervision,  d27'.  ;S^ce  also 
Criminals ;  Prisoners 
Cook,  W.  B.  jr.  Comparative  Legis- 
lation in  Italy,  5*^-7' 
Corporations,  business,   by  E.  D. 

Durand,  fl-8:  taxation,  h22^-20' 
Corrections,  by  George  McLaughlin, 
d27-44 
1  Correspondence,  y3* 
I  Corrni)t  practices,  elections,  c23'-24^ 
\  County  government,  see  Local  gov- 
1  ernnient 

I  Courts,  by  Isidor  Tx^eb,  gl-9;  coiu*t 
I  commissions,  g5*;  provision  for 
1     divisions  of,  g^-S*;  overcrowding 
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of  dockets,  g4*-^;  inferior,  gO*; 
intermediate  appellate,  g5'-7* ; 
tenure  and  term  of  Judges,  gl*-2* ; 
increase  in  number  of  Judges,  g7*- 
S* ;  judicial  salaries,  g2»-4* 

Cranberries,  inspector  of,  c4^ 

Crematory  associations,  J8* 

Crimes  and  offenses,  by  S.  J.  Bar- 
rows, dll-26;  against  the  govern- 
ment, dl2*-14*;  against  public 
order  and  security,  dl4'-16'; 
against  persons,  dl6^--17^;  against 
property,  aiT-21* 

Criminal  insane,  d39»-40»,  82* 

Criminal  Jurisdiction,  dlO' 

Criminal  procedure,  by  J.  F.  Fort, 
dl-10 

Criminals,  apprehension,  d2*-3';  at- 
torney for,  d2«,  d6^  bail,  d3«-4*; 
execution,  dl*,  dd*;  extradition, 
dr,  d4«-5^  habitual,  d4(y»-41»; 
identification  of,  d41' ;  indictment, 
d2*;  limitations  of  action,  d5'; 
prosecutions,  d5*;  rewards  for  de- 
tection, dl*,  d3*;  sentence,  d9*; 
trials,  d2»,  d5»-9*.  See  also  Con- 
victs ;  Prisoners 

Cruelty  to  animals,  d22*-23* 

Curfew  law,  rl4* 

Bairy,  pure  food  and  oil  conmiis- 
sioners,  cS" 

Daniels,  W.  M.,  State  Finance,  hi- 
ll* 

Dead,  disposition  of,  c4\  J2*,  J7*-8* 

Deaf  and  dumb,  ^3^  r7* 

Debts,  state,  hlO»-ll'.  See  also  Fi- 
nance; Public  works 

Deeds,  recording,  e2*-3*;  acknowl- 
edgments, e3*;  special  tax  on, 
h21»-22^ 

Defectives,  see  Children;  Feeble- 
minded; Insane 
Deformed  children,  r2',  rl4'  ^ 
Degrees,  conferment,  t3"-4' 
Delinquent  children,  see  Children 
Dentistry,  practice  of,  t8^-9* 
Dependents,   see   Charities;  Chil- 
dren; Feeble-minded;  Insane 
Deposits,  board  of,  c5* 


Detectives,  d3» 

Direct    legislation,    clO*,  cll»-12», 

v4»-5«,  v20*,  v2r 
Direct  nominations,  c21»-22* 
Diseases,  see  Communicable  diseases 
Disorderly  conduct,  dl5'-16' 
Divorce,  ell*-14' 
Domestic  animals,  see  Animals 
Dower,  el5*-16* 
Drainage,  Z15-28 
Druggists,  see  Pharmacy 
Durand,    Edward    Dana,  General 

Business  Corporations,  fl-8 

Eaton,  Amasa  M.,  The  Family,  elO^ 
19 

Education,  state  boards,  c5»;  county 
boards,  t2';  temporary  commis- 
sions, cT*.   See  also  Schools 

Eldridge,  M.  O.,  Roads,  wl-12 

Elections,  by  R.  H.  Whitten,  cl(>-24; 
direct  nominations,  c2r-22»;  offi- 
cers, c23*;  voting  machines,  cff, 
c23*;  corrupt  practices,  c23^-24» 

Electric  power  plants,  n5* 

Electric  railways,  ml4*-20' 

Electric  wires,  interference  with, 
dl8* 

Elliott,  C.  G.,Land  Drainage.  Z15-28 
Embalmers,  licensing  of,  c3^  J7* 
Embezzlement,  dlS* 
Emigration  commissioners,  n5* 
Employees,  see  Employers  liability; 

Factory     regulations ;     Labor ; 

Wages 

Employers  liability,  qll»-13«  . 
Employment  bureaus,  q2*-n3* 
Engineers,  state,  c6* 
Enrolment  of  voters,  cl8*-20* 
Entomologists,  state,  c6* 
Epileptics,  by  J.  C.  Carson,  slQ-15; 

increasing,  r2* 
Evermann,  Barton  W.,  Fish,  pl8-20 
Evidence,  in  civil  cases,  gl4M5";  in 

criminal  cases,  d2",  dG'-r 
Excise  laws,  see  Liquor  legislation 
Execution  of  criminals  dl*,  d9* 
Executions  on  Judgment,  gl6'-18*; 

exemptions  from,  gl7* 
Exhibitions,  d22« 
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.\^,  vl3» 
Wad- 

,  Func- 

aion,  elO*- 
.  luDSupport, 

>>■ 

•  reuse  of,  r2* 
;u'l)ilc,  by  J.C. 

.iiiro.  ol5*-l(? 


Gambling.  62V 

Gamo.  liv  T.  S.  Paln-vr.  r-l'i-lT;  \% 
game.  hirds.  ;  ::r-14-;  li- 

censes. pl4*-15' :  rt*>:ri-.:ions  on 
trade  iu.  plo"-lG*;  wardens,  e4*. 
c-y.  plL" 
Garulshineiit.  plr,  f;lS'-y/ 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Sur- 
vey. iH? 

Geidogiral  wurk,  by  F.  J.  IL  Mor- 
rill. ul~2 
Gilbert.  Frank  B..  Statutes.  M-17 
I  Ginseng,  eoninierfial  value,  ill? 

Girls,  institutions  for,  dor-oJ* 
'  Govermnent.  crimes  affainsr,  dl-- 
'     14=.    /?rr  nlfto  Local  goverunient: 
I     State  government 
Governor,  veto  jwwer.  cl':  sahiry. 
el*:  appointing  power,  cl':  mol 
cl":  residence.  b.V 


*ixatiou.  lil2'-2(? 
•  K.  Clow,  vr- 
M.  Daniels,  hl- 

uiporary  commls- 

^  V  I  p 

.  .or  of.  cS^*;  car- 
^..V  of,  Jll- 

-ti'iiann,  jilJ^'JO 
'..  roniiinTce  and 
.  dl.T-n-' 
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Hawkers,  licensing.  n4* 
lleadley,  Ru.*«8el,  Liquor  Lt»gisl.itlon. 
il-10 

Ilenltli.  iniMic:  county  l»oanls,  jl'; 

local  boards,  ct)',  j3\  j4",  j'r;  st:ite 

and  territorial  boards, 

jl*  I*;    temporary  viminiissii'ii?. 

<*7- ;  <iuarantine  i>owcrs  of  ln-allli 

boards,  .11",  y2' 
Health  and  safety,  public,  by  V. 

Cbapin,  jl  11 
Hebbcrd,  Robert  W..  (.'baritios.  rl-T 
Hendricks,  Francis.  Insuran«M\  iill^ 

24 

High  sclKXils.  tl'-2',  t;v 

lliglKT  education.  t.T-o' 

Higlnvays.  .vrc  Uoads 

IIist<»ri<'  sj)ot«,  commissions  on.  o7 

Holidays.  n.V 

Home  rule.  vl'-4' 

Homicide.  dUT-lT- 

H(HMi«ulture.  by  K.  P.  Felt.  oV>h7', 

state  d<'i>artments,  c4\  cO* 
IIi>si»it:»ls,  riV-  7' 

Hotel  I<e«»pers.  protivtion  of.  dlS* 
Hours  (►r  labor.  (\(V.  ql)'-ll* 
HulHTlcb,  Cbarles  Henry,  Civil  Pro- 

l  etlnre,  gl<>-  20 
Hunl«'r,  K.  (J..  Forestry,  pl-9 
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Hunting,  licenses,  pl4'-15^ 
Hygiene,  laboratory  of,  c4* 
Hypnotism,  public  exhibitions,  d26* 

Identification  of  criminals,  d41* 
Idiots,  see  Feeble-minded 
Ilbert,  Sir  Courtenay,  cited,  b5»,  b8« 
Immigration  commissioners,  board 

of,  c4»-5\  n5»-6* 
Income  tax,  h21^ 

Indeterminate  sentences,  dlO",  d2V, 
d32«,  d40»,  d41* 

Indetxes  to  state  legislation,  1776- 
date,  4^-5';  to  session  laws,  bl5'; 
to  New  York  documents,  y2»;  to 
state  legislation,  y2' ;  to  compara- 
tive treatises,  y2*-3' 

Industrial  conditions,  temporary 
commissions  on,  cT* 

Industrial  education,  t6^ 

Industrial  enterprises,  h5^-6*,  n5*--6* 

Industrial  schools,  d33^ 

Infectious  diseases,  see  Communica- 
ble diseases 

Inheritance  tax,  by  Max  West,  h2T- 

Initiative,  see  Direct  legislation 
Inoculation,  protective,  jC*-?* 
Insane,  the,  by  T.  E.  McGarr,  8l-9 ; 
right  of  admission,  sCT;  commit- 
ment, 87'-9';  county  care,  s2',  b3*, 
s4»,  s4»;  criminal,  d39'-40*,  82*; 
hospitals  for,  r2*,  s3*,  s5*-6»;  in- 
crease of,  r2*;  nonresidents,  s7*; 
state  or  county  care,  s3*-G';  sup- 
port, s6«-7» 
Insects,  ol5'-16* 

Insurance,  by  Francis  Hendricks, 
nl9-24 ;  agents,  n21« ;  of  buildings, 
vll» ;  policies,  n20»-21* ;  state,  h6* 
Insurance  companies,  taxation,  h24* ; 

reports,  n23' 
Investment  companies,  nT*,  nl7 -18* 
Irrigation,  by  R.  P.  Teele,  a-15; 

l>oard  of,  c4* 
Irrigation  districts,  m^-ia» 
Italy,  comparative  legislation  in,  by 
W.  B.  Cook,  5«-7» 


Jails,  d28\  dM'SS' 

Judges,  see  Courts 

Judgments,  civil  procedure,  glG^-18^ 

Junk  dealers,  n4' 

Juries,  d5*,  dlO»,  glO*,  gl5«-16« 

Juvenile  courts,  t8\  r9*,  rlO",  rll*, 

rl2»,  rl2« 
Juvenile  offenders,  d28«,  d32»,  d33^ 

Kidnapping,  dl6* 

Labor,  by  A.  F.  Weber,  ql-16;  tju- 
reaus  of,  c5*,  ql«-2*;  child,  q3*-^*; 
convict,  d29»,  d36*-39*;  hours  of, 
qG^  q9"-ll';  organizations,  ql3*- 
16'.   See  also  Factory  regulations 

Land  drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott,  115- 
28 

Land  registration,  Torrens  system, 
e2^ 

Lands,  public,  h2« 

Larceny,  dl8«,  diy-21» 

Law,  practice  of,  t7* 

Law  examiners,  c6* 

Lawmaking  and  elections,  by  R.  H. 

Whitten,  clO-24 
Laws,  see  Legislation ;  Session  laws ; 

Statutes 

Legal  notices,  publication  of,  glO^- 
11» 

legislation,  special,  cl2*-14';  over- 
legislation,  cl2'-14*;  classification, 
xl-75.  See  also  Session  laws; 
Statutes 

Legislative  apportionment,  cl4*-15' 
Legislative  bills*  preparation  and 
revision,  b2Ml*;  English  method, 
b4*-5' ;  suggestions  as  to  drafting, 
bO^-11* 

Legislative  procedure,  cl5*-16* 
Legislature,  sessions,  cl5" 
Levees,  causing  break  in,  d2G* 
Libraries,  state  boards.  c6^ 
License   commissioners,   board  of, 

CiV,  13*.  17* 
Licenses,   trades  and  occupations, 

n3'-4» 

Liens,  by  Louis  Boisot,  e6»-10» 
Limitations,  civil  procedure,  gll*- 
12*;  criminal  procedure,  d5' 
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Liquor  legislation,  by  Russel  Head- 
ley,  11-10;  effect  of  prohibition, 
il*;  local  option,  14* 

Liquors,  amount  consumed,  12*; 
licenses,  c5\  h22*,  13*,  i4«,  15».  i6S 
17*;  penalties  for  violations  of 
laws,  d26*,  13*,  iS",  17*,  iff,  19* . 

Live  stock,  see  Animals 

Liverymen,  protection  of,  dl8* 

Lloyd's  associations,  n21*-22«,  n24* 

Loan  and  trust  companies,  nl3*-16* 

Local  finance,  by  F.  R.  Clow,  v7*- 
11*;  state  supervision,  v8* 

Local  government,  by  D.  F.  Wilcox, 
vl-6;  city,  vr-<5';  county,  ve»; 
home  rule,  vl*-4^ ;  municipal  reor- 
ganization, v5'-C*;  popular  re- 
sponsibility, v4'-5* 

Loeb,  Isidor,  Courts,  gl-9 

Lotteries,  d21' 

Lumber  inspectors,  c4* 

Lunatics,  sec  Insane 

Lynching,  d23*-26* 

MoGarr,  T.  E.,  The  Insane,  8l-9 
McLaugliliu,    George,  Corrections, 
d27^4 

Malicious  miscbiof  dl8'-19* 
^laiiiial  trainlug,  tO* 
Maiuiractiirinj;  enterprises,  exemp- 
tion from  taxation, 
Marriaixe,  elO'-ir 

Married    women,    property  rights, 

Meat  inspectors  of.  c3" 
MtML'banics  liens,  e8*'-10' 
Medicine,  practice  of,  t7''-S-' ;  boards 

for  examination  and  certification 

of  jdiysicians,  c.'i' 
Merriam.  C.  K.,  State  Government, 

cl-LU 

Merrill,  Frederick  J.  II..  Geological 
Work,  iil-2 

Meyer,  I>.  II.,  Transportation  and 
Communication,  n.1-24 

Military  examiners,  board  of,  cG" 

Milk,  inspectors  of,  c.T 

Mines  and  mining,  c5%  c9*,  q2(>*-22'; 
use  of  public  lands  for,  h2* ;  taxa- 
tion, b24= 


Minors,  conditions  of  employment, 
qll*.  See  also  Children 

Mob  violence,  d23*-26' 

Mortgages,  by  Louis  Boisot,  eC-lO^; 
taxation,  h2<y-21* 

Mimicipal  functions,  by  J.  A.  Fair- 
lie.  V12-24 

Municipal  ownership,  vl8*-22^;  of 
street  railways,  ml9* 

Municipal  reorganization,  vS'-C* 

Murder,  dl7^ 

Naval  stores,  state  supervisors  of, 
cT 

Navigation,  nC 

New  York  documents,  index  to,  y2* 
Nominations,  direct  c21»-22* 
Normal  schools,  t5* 
Noxious  animals,  o8*-10* 
Nuisances,  j2*,  j8^-9" 
Nursery  inspection,  c4*,  ol6* 
Nursing,  practice  of,  c3*,  t9' 

Oil  inspectors,  c8»,  c9* 
Opium,  sale  of,  d23* 
Optometry,  practice  of,  c3',  t8* 
Osteopaths,  boards  for  examinatioD 

of,  c3^  tS* 
Overlegislation,  cl2*-14* 
Oyster  commissioners,  c4* 

Palmer,  T.  S.,  Game.  pl(>-17 
Pamphlets  and  articles,  file  of,  y3* 
Pardons,  c^)^  d42*-43' 
Parks,  vl7'-18^ 
Parole  of  prisoners,  d41®-42' 
Parsons,  James  Kussell  jr,  Tenden- 
cies in  School  Legislation  in  190S, 
tl-11 

Party  membership,  test  of,  c2CP 
I  Party  organization,  cl7°-18' 
Passes,  mll^ 
Pawnbrokers.  n7*,  nlS* 
l*e<ldlers,  licensing,  n4* 
Penal  institutions.  d27\  d29*-34« 
Pensions,  board  of,  e5' 
Persons,  crimes  against,  dlG^-ir 
P(*troleum  products,  inspection,  n2' 
Pharmacy,  practice  of.  c3',  t9* 
Physicians,  sec  Medicine 
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department,  state,  c6^,  c9*, 
local,  vl4» 

1    parties,    cl7'-18%-  party 

1  Science  Association,  3*-4* 
Dms,  62V 

?lief  of,  rV-2\  r4«,  r4^-5^  r6* 
commissioners,  c6* 

on  public  buildings,  n5' 
pearl  ashes,  Inspector  of,  c8* 
association,  str.te,  c4' 

atives,  k4* 

les.  cl7"-22»,  c20"-21* 
industries,  board  of,  c5' 
rs,  system  of  sentencing  and 
01,  d40*-41»;  parole  of,  d4r- 
pardons,  d42*-43*;  probation, 
44*.  See  also  Convicts; 
Inals 

,  see  Penal  institutions 
ghting,  d21»-22» 
on  officers,  d28»,  d43»-44» ;  for 
luent  children,  r8",  r9*,  rlO», 

ional  education,  tP-10* 
7,  by  Ernst  Freund,  el-6*; 
ation  of,  e3*-5';  condemna- 
of  land,  e5";  crimes  against, 
21»;  family,  el4M8';  record- 
e2*-3*;  rights  of  married 
;n,  elG»;  taxation,  hl2*-2r; 
to,  gl8*-20»;  registration  of 
el* 

itions,  criminal  cases,  d5* 

accountants,  see  Accountants 

buildings,  h4^-5^ 

domain,  h2'-6* 

health,  see  Health,  public 

order,  crimes  against,  dl4'- 

prlnting,  commissioner,  c6', 

records,  division  of,  cC* 
safety,  vl2''-14» 
service  corporations,  taxa- 
h24*-26' 
utilities,  v21» 

works,    V15-24;    hours  of 


Quarantine,  powers  of  health  boards, 
j2»-3»;  of  animals,  kV, 
k9»,  klO^,  klO«,  km  kl2»,  kl2^ 
kl3\  kl4* 

Railways,    ml'-2(>' ;  anticonsolida- 
tion  laws,  mlO*;  automatic  coup- 

/  lers,  m6*;  commissions,  mT^-O*; 
construction,  m3'-5* ;  corporate 
powers,  my-lO";  employees,  d3*; 
employees,  hours  of  labor,  qlO*; 
extortionate  charges,  mil* ;  fences, 
m6';  forging  or  counterfeiting 
tickets,  mll«;  freight  traffic,  m2«- 
3^;  liability  for  injury,  m6»,  ql2*; 
miscellaneous  statutes,  mll*-14*; 
mortgages,  e7*;  obstruction  of 
public  roads,  m3*;  passenger  ser- 
vice, m2";  passes,  mil*;  rates, 
mlO^-11^ ;  safety  regulations,  m5"- 
6* ;  separate  apartments  for  white 
and  colored  passengers,  m3*;  sig- 
nals, mG';  speed  of  trains,  mG*; 
switches,  m6*.  See  also  Electric 
j  railways;  Street  railways 
I  Rangers,  mounted,  vl3'-14* 
1  Real  estate  mortgages,  eG» 

Recall,  elected  officers,  v5* 

Reference  lists,  y2* 

Referendum,  see  Direct  legislation 

Reform  schools,  d33* 

Reformatories,  d28',  d34S  r2^ 

Registration  of  voters,  c22* 

Replevin,  gl8'-20» 

Research  division  of  State  Library, 
y3* 

Revenue,  state  board  of,  c5'  ^ 
Revisions,  compilations  etc.,  biblio- 
graphic notes,  by  T.  L.  Cole,  a2*-4* 
Roads,  by  M.  O.  Eldridge,  wl-12; 
state  departments,  e4\  c9*;  local 
officers,  c8*-0* 
j  Robbery,  d21- 

!  Sailors  boarding  houses  and  hotels, 
'     board  for  licensing,  c6*-7* 

Salmon,  D.  E.,  Contagious  Diseases 
I     of  Domestic  Animals,  k6-14 
.  Sanatoriums,  j7*,  r3* 
I  Sanitary  laws,  j3*-^" 
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Savings  banki,  n7*,  nl^ 

School  legislatloii  in  1908^  tenden- 
des  in,  by  J.  B.  Panoos  Jr,  tl-U 

Schoolbook  conunisBlon,  cB* 

Sdiool0^  compulsory  attendance^ 
6P,  consolidation  tl*;  con- 

▼eyance  of  p1^>ih^  tl*;  higher  and 
technical,  tSMT;  mmresldent  tni- 
tipo,  t4P-5^; 'normal,  tS";  pntfes- , 
sional,  t7^]0^;  secondary,  tl^; 
superintendents,  t2F;  support,  t2^ 
8';  textbooks,  cC^,  tO*;  training  of 
teadiers,  t6*;  instruction  in  use- 
ful arts,  t6^ 

Scott,  William  A.,  Banking,  n7-18 

Secondhand  dealers,  n4* 

Secondary  schools,  tl^ 

Secretary  of  state,  popular  election, 
cl» 

Senators,  United  States,  direct  elec- 
tion, clO*,  cl6» 

Sentence,  commutation  of,  d4j(f 

Service  of  process,  gl2^13* 

Seskon  laws,  advance  sheets,  4P; 
bibliographic  notes,  by  T.  L.  Cole, 
al»-2»;  publication,  bl4»-17*;  in- 
dexes to,  bl5' 

Sewerage,  vl5',  vl6*-17* 

Sheep  inspectors,  e4* 

Shell  fisheries,  bureau  for,  c4^ 

Shows  and  exhibitions,  d22» 

Siclc  and  disabled,  care  of,  r6'-7* 

Silk  manufacture,  n5* 

Slot  machines,  d21« 

Sociology  division  of  New  York 
State  Library,  yl-4 

Special  legislation,  cl2'-14* 

State  architect,  h5» 

State  auditor,  h6* 

State  departments,  multiplication  of, 
c7« 

State  fair,  directors  of,  c4* 
State  finance,  by  W.  M.  Daniels,  hi- 
ll" 

State  government,  by  C.  E.  Merriam, 
cl-24;  abolition  of  boards  and 
offices,  c8*;  creation  of  new 
boards,  c2*-8*;  centralization  of 
power,  c8'-9";  consolidating  ten- 
dencies, c9*;  minor  state  offices. 


State  insurancef  he^ 
State  legislation,  iTTMatc^  indSK 
of,         commission  on  unUonn- 
ity,cr;  file  i^yZ'i  index  oCy2P  ' 
State  librarians,  c6^ 
State  lilnrary  boards,  o8^ 
State  property,  custodians  of,  cOF 
Statutes,  by  F.  R  Qllbert,  bl-17; 
number  otbl^;  pveparatlODand 
revision,    b2'-ll*;  publication, 
bl4^-17;  revision  and  oompilatkm* 
bll»-14P 

Stealing,  $ee  Larceny;  Bobbery 

Steam  railways,  mlM4P 

Steamship  oompanieSk  extortionate  • 
charges,  mil' 

Stocks,  see  Ck>rporations 

Street  improvements,  tW.  tICP-W 

Street  railways,  ml4VaO^;  consoli- 
dation, mlT^lS*;  employees,  Q[22f; 
fares  of  children^  mlT";  Intemr- 
ban  and  suburban  Unes,  ml9^; 
municipal  ownership,  mlB^-W, 
v20^ ;  municipal  regulations,  ml7* ; 
right  of  way,  ml5^17* ;  safety  and 
comfort  regulations,  ml8* 

Strikes,  ql3«-10» 

Suffrage,    qualifications,    cie^-lT* ; 

woman,  cl7* 
Sunmions  in  actions,  gl2"-13* 
Sunday  observance,  d26* 
Surveyors,  examining  board  of,  cG* 
Sweat  shops,  ql8* 

Taxation,  by  F.  A.  Fetter,  hl2»-26»; 
assessment,  hl2«,  hl8*  ,  hl5«-18'; 
business  and  occupation  taxes, 
h22*;  corporations,  h22»-26»;  ex- 
emptions from,  hl8*-21*,  n5»;  of 
individuals,  special  forms,  h21*- 
22«;  inheritance  tax,  h27>-3(f;  re- 
vision of  tax  laws,  hl4»-15» ;  sepa- 
ration of  state  and  local,  hlP; 
state,  hlO«-ir.  See  also  Fhiance 
Teachers,  pensions,  t5* ;  salaries,  t5* ; 

training  of,  t5* 
Technical  education,  t3'-6* 
Teele,  R.  P.,  Irrigation,  11-15 
Telegraph  companies,.  m2(f-21* ;  ex- 
tortionate charges,  mil' 
^  Telephone  companies,  m20^21^ 
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Tenement  houses, 
Textbooks,  c5»,  te* 

Theater  tickets,  speculation  in,  62^ 

Tide,  shore,  and  swamp  lands,  h4" 

Tide  waters,  e5'-6* 

Timber  lands,  h4* 

Title  to  property,  gl8*-20» 

Tobacco,  d23' 

Torrens  system  of  land  registration, 
e2» 

Trade  regulations,  miscellaneous, 
n5* 

Trades  and  occupations,  regulating 

and  licensing,  n3*-4' 
Trading  stamps,  n5* 
Tramps,  dlS'-lG* 

Transportation  and  communication, 

by  B.  H.  Meyer,  ml-24 
Traveling  library  commission,  c6* 
Trespass,  dl8»-19* 

Triala  of   cases,   civil  procedure, 
^  gl3»-14«;  criminal,  d2«,  d5*-9* 
Trust  companies,  nT*,  nl3'-ie* 
Trusts,  antitrust  laws,  fT'-S" 
Tuberculosis,  j7*,  r3* 

ITfford,  Walter  S.,  Dependent,  Neg- 
lected and  Delinquent  Children, 
r8-15 

Union  school  districts,  formation  of, 

tr 

Useful  arts,  instruction  in,  t6* 

YMthiation,  d26',  J6^ 
Vagrancy,  dl5M6^ 
Velocipedes,  use  on  railway  tracks, 
me* 

Veterinarians,  state,  k6^  kT*,  k8\ 
kll\  kl2«,  kl3*,  kl3«,  kl4» 


Veterinary  medicine,  practice  of,  c3*, 
t9« 

Veto  iK)wer  of  governor,  cl* 

Vital  statistics,  c4\  J5" 

Voters,  qualifications,  clO»,  cW-lV  ; 
party  enrolment,  cl8-20*;  regis- 
tration of,  c22« 

Voting  machines,  c6^  c23* 

Wadlin,  Horace  G.   Factory  Regu- 
lations, ql7-22 
Wages,  q8*-9« 

Warehouses  and  markets,  n2*-3*' 
Water  rights,  n-15 
Waters,  pollution  of,  jO* 
Waterways,  nC 

Weber,  Adna  F.,  Labor,  ql-lC 
Weeds,  o8»-10P 

Weights  and  measures,  nl*;  sealers 
of,  c& 

West,  Max,  Inheritance  Tax,  h27'- 

30" 

Whitten,    Robert   H.,  Lawmaking 

and  Elections,  clO-24 
Wilcox,  Delos  F.,  Local  Government, 

vl-G 

Wilcox,  E.  v.,  Domestic  Animals, 
017-2G 

WitnesRes,ln  civil  cases,  gl4M5*;  in 

criminal  cases,  d2*,  d6*-7' 
Woman  suffrage,  cl7* 
Women,  conditions  of  employment, 

q9*,  qll»;  institutions  for,  d31''- 

32*.  r2' ;  married,  property  rights, 

elG* 

Workshops,  bureau  of  inspection,  c5* 
Writs,  g20» 

yearbook  of  legislation,  y3'-4' 
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New  York  Si4iit  Edmatm  Offporiimil 


ot  library*   TTir  State  CiBniry  vficlii  k'^  ^aniiil  ^ 
w.  nitsha^l,  e^lucatvo:)  i\v.*j  hhtoty  libmriet  find  the  IJh:ar> 
i   Bcstdes  the  usual  work  of  a  great  rtfercoce  titiiurj^  its 
corers  compilaticin  of  catalo^e^  bihlic3^ph]<»,  in4cM% 
Ibis  aiifl  other  iiUh  for  readerit  not  having^  direct  acce 
tiic  tibrary,  also  toans  of  bookf  to  stiidait*  mi  J  imwuotioii 

al  Irtfciary  irtterests  of  llie  StatiL 
U*e.   As  till:  library  was  fotimled  for  the  benefit  of  tht  wholfe 
tr  f  iTfikfi  ocjt  readilj  accttsnible  d^sewhere  and  not  so  much  used 
iiy  at  to  maker  their  brief  abscnct*  from  ihr  'Awlvtt.  ^t'Uinu 
i.     under  the  rult*?  guar^liTig  iij^iu'njt  losi!*  or  undue  dftcntioa  !o: 
2  Any  tnsiltiition  in  the  Ilniversity, 
9  Any  Tr|^*tcnd  paWc  or  free  libmry. 
Kc.ipi>ii&ibii'  bmdi  of  mnic  iostitutions,  department  or  cuurtf , 
tfiose  connected  with  the  stale  government  sind  needJn^  boolcf 
use  tn  then  official  warte^ 

4  fce^^stcrcd  study  dtifast  extension  c<;iitrr!?,  niiiiitner  Kchooli^ 
rccogTiixef!  v^lticatlonal  agencies. 

5  Any  resident  o£  the  State  making  stiiflks  invt^stig^tium 
Wth  hf  tit       tin  a.'^s^iitaneo  of  ihc  State  Library,  provided 

rciponsibUity  is  known  tn  the  bhrary  or  that  he  gives  «atjA£ 
rencrs  or  makes  a  defiOJtit  cpvmng  the  value  of  llie  hocdei. 
Tlie  hbrary  reeoj^niatcs  this  kndinfj  of  boote  to  distant  points  af 
very  important  part  of  its  work  and  ^Itm  to  help  the  laigcit  nuin- 
r  fx  is.siWe  of  Ihojuf  needinf^  its  assistance,  not  only  by  lutidui^  bot 
iM  T  t^i  hcst  books  and  funtUtitn^.  Um>^ 
.  i  Us  ^  3  -u  j  i  ] .  i  r  n  1 1 1  s  1 1  devoted  stpedaWy  to  stich  woric*  i 
r  EMnit^pt  sids  to  diD£e  ptiriuinff  ittidies  or  cotirmi'of  tmA 
ithout  a  teacher. 

tiiiCDe  Education^  This  inelndes  pmoMitiiin,  sympatlidie 

and  supervision  of  sinnmer,  vacalion,  m^tniit|T  and  correaiKittd* 
iteltoiil.4  and  other  fonns  of  extension  teachinnf.  lectures.  tmJ- 
ity  cjttension  connes,  study  clubs,  lyccumr,  delating  sodetief, 
ternry  cluhs  and  other  a^enelet  for  ptoniotmg  and  c^nding 
widely  opportnmb'e^  and  facilitii!s  for  edrjcsition  to  those  iinablir  ] 
Ittetid  tW  iisunl  h-rirliisu:  irKitittltion^. 

The  inofit  patent  factors  in  home  education  m^:  (I)  putting 
lesi  residing  within  rcych  of  M  citiueit*  bar  toVfi 
iiino(ati*d  U-i\ik  Hsi^ ,  {2)  aid  given  in  org 

rfficiency  cif  er.tBlih*^ht*tj  loml  libnifies  hv  

hrmi^h  whicft  the  Stale  yearly  e>:[  1  4|HBHHiP^  ^'^^ 
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BEST  BOOKS  OF  1903 


WITH  NOTES 


To  the  Librarian 


PREFATORY  NOTE 


This  is  an  annotated  list  of  250  books  published  in  the  United 
States  in  1903,  selected  by  the  book  board  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  and  recommended  to  the  public  libraries  of  the  State. 
To  aid  in  choosing  small  collections  of  new  books  three  classes 
are  marked:  books  marked  a,  of  which  there  are  20,  are  suggested 
to  libraries  which  must  confine  their  additions  within  narrow 
limits ;  30  others  marked  b  are  also  proposed  to  libraries  that  can 
buy  50  books;  and  50  more  marked  c  may  be  added  to  a  and  h 
to  make  up  100  books. 

The  remaining  150,  including  some  reference  books  and  a  few 
more  costly  publications,  are  worthy  careful  consideration  by  libraries 
that  ,  can  buy  more  than  100  books  and  by  those  wishing  to 
enlarge  resources  in  special  subjects.  Many  of  the  unmarked 
works  are  of  the  highest  merit.  Decimal  Classification  numbers  as 
used  in  the  State  Library  arc  prefixed  as  a  guide  to  libraries 
using  this  system.  For  convenience  of  libraries  wishing  to  use 
them,  Library  of  Congress  printed  catalogue  card  serial  numbers 
are  given  in  note  type ;  also  references  to  reviews.  A  short  list 
of  older  books  in  materially  altered  editions,  or  transferred  to 
other  publishers,  is  appended. 

The  following  from  the  Journal  of  Nezv  Jersey  libraries,  Octo- 
ber 1903,  applies  equally  to  New  York : 

Look  at  books  before  buying  them,  if  possible.  Advertise- 
ments and  reviews  are  both  untrustworthy,  especially  where  any 
library's  special  needs  are  to  be  considered. 
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Information  about  importing  books,  secondhand  books,  and 
even  about  new  books  which  are  under  consideration,  is  always 
cheerfully  given,  when  asked,  by  the  larger  libraries  in  the  State. 

Do  not  buy  encyclopedias  while  in  process  of  publication. 
They  are  aggravations  until  complete,  and  can  always  be  bought 
more  cheaply  than  they  are  at  first  offered  a  few  months  after 
publication.  Read  Eugene  Field's  story  of  the  "  Cyclopedy," 
and  take  warning.  The  same  rule  holds  as  to  all  subscription 
books.  Avoid  them.  Shun  books  in  parts.  They  cost  more 
than  they  are  worth  to  a  library.  They  turn  up  in  secondhand 
stores  a  few  months  after  completion  at  low  prices.  Deluded 
purchasers  find  them  white  elephants  and  sell  them.  Finest 
Orations,  Noblest  Essays,  Royal  Flim  Flams,  Huge  Anthologies, 
and  the  like  all  come  to  the  secondhand  man.  Get  them  of  him, 
if  you  must.  In  a  small  library  they  are  generally  almost  useless. 
In  subscription  books,  cases  like  this  are  not  uncommon. 
Maspero  wrote  several  large  and  learned  volumes,  in  French,  on 
Egypt  and  Chaldea.  They  were  translated  and  published  in  three 
or  four  vokmies  in  England,  costing  libraries  in  this  country 
about  $5  each.  An  American  publisher  reprints  them  in  12  small 
volumes  with  a  few  additional  colored  cuts,  on  heavier  paper  and 
in  larger  type  and  offers  them  through  agents  for  $84 — ^and 
libraries  buy  them  I 

Do  not  buy  "  sets  "  or  complete  editions  of  authors.  Buy  the 
volumes  you  need  and  as  you  need  them.  A  complete  set  always 
includes  several  volumes  you  do  not  need. 

Specify  the  edition  you  wish  of  standard  books  when  you  can, 
unless  you  fmd  a  bookseller  able  and  willing  to  select  them  wisely 
for  you. 

While  this  list  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to 
smaller  public  libraries,  and  some  of  these  books  are  not  recom- 
mended for  school  use,  it  will  also  be  of  much  service  to  schools. 
Almost  all  the  list  is  available.  Any  book  under  the  heading 
Juvenile  "  may  be  bought  for  academic  libraries.  But  there 
are  some  books  of  fiction  found  here  which  serve  a  legitimate 
purpose  in  the  public  library  by  providing  wholesome  entertain- 
ment for  a  very  different  class  of  readers,  yet  have  not  enough 
positive  value,  either  as  literature  or  as  a  spur  to  historical  study 
to  justify  their  purchase  by  the  school. 

Melvil  Dewey 

Director 

Albany,  July  p,  1904 
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SEFEBSKOE  BOOKS 

.823    b  Baker,  E.  A.    Descriptive  Guide  to  the  Best  Fiction, 
British  and  American.  Macmillan  $2.50 

J9        4500  titles,  grouped  by  period,  with  descriptive  notes,  publishers 
and  prices;  also  lists  of  historical  romances  arranged  chronologi- 
cally.  Includes  chief  translations  of  foreign  novels.   Fully  indexed 
and  surprisingly  excellent  in  selection  and  annotation. 
Nation,  76 .249 ;  Ath.  1903,  1 1402 ;  Acad.  64 :22s 

Clark,  J:  W.  The  Care  of  Books:  an  Essay  on  the 
Development  of  Libraries  and  their  Fittings  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  the  i8th  Century. 

Macmillan  $5  n 

J40       Concerned  with  buildings  and  methods  of  care  and  administration, 
not  literary  content.     Deals  largely  with  university  and  monastic 
types.   Scholarly,  sumptuously  printed,  156  illustrations. 
Acad.  61:460;  Ath.  1901,  2:624 

Shuman,  E.  L.  Practical  Journalism:  a  Complete 
Manual  of  the  Best  Newspaper  Methods. 

Appleton  $1.25  n 

58i  On  the  reporter's  education,  positions,  salaries,  newsgathering,  the 
Sunday  supplement,  women  in  newspaper  work,  advertisements,  law 
of  libel  and  cop)rright,  etc.  Julian  Ralph's  Making  of  a  Journalist, 
Harper  $1.25  n.,  largely  an  account  of  his  own  experiences,  is  enter- 
taining and  suggestive;  Gavifs  Reporter's  Manual,  J.  P.  Gavit, 
Albany,  $1  n.,  is  a  compact,  self-indexing  pocket  book  of  valuable 
suggestion  to  the  untrained  and  useful  reminder  to  the  experienced. 
Nation,  77:306 

.042    I? Lee,  Sidney,  ed.    Dictionary  of  National  Biography: 
Index  and  Epitome.  Macmillan  $6.25  n 

075  Summary  of  monumental  work  in  66  volumes.  Every  person 
entered  there  receives  here  approximately  one  fourteenth  of  original 
space.  30,378  articles,  3474  cross  references.  Specially  valuable  to 
libraries  unable  to  buy  expensive  set  for  authoritative  sketches  and 
characterizations  of  distinguished  Englishmen. 
Ath.  1903.  1:559;  Sat.  R.  95:590;  Nation,  7^:4?^ 


PHILOSOPHY 

.9       Podmore,  Frank.    Modern  Spiritualism :  A  History  and 
a  Criticism.  2v.  Scribner  $5  n 

64        Likely  to  become  the  standard  work  on  the  subject   He  is  the 
most  sceptical  of  psychical  researchers,  and  possesses  extensive  and 
firsthand  acquaintance  with  the  evidence.  Nation,  76:158 
Dial,  3479;  Sat.  R.  95* no;  Spec.  90:216 

Myers,  F :  W.  H.  Human  Personality  and  its  Survival 
of  Bodily  Death.   2v.    (42/ n)     Longmans  $12  n 

39  Exhaustive  array  of  the  phenomena  of  genius,  sleep,  hypnotism, 
sensory  automatism,  phantasms  of  the  dead,  motor  automatism, 
trance,  possession  and  ecstacy,  with  elaborate  argument  to  prove 
that  personality  survives  death. 

Acad.  64:197;  Critic,  42:461  (J:  W.  Chadwick),  Sat.  R.  95:424; 
Spec  90  :373 
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XTHIOi  . 

171  Keller,  Helen.    Optimism:  an  Essay.       Crowell  75c n 

3-30975       Three  brief  chapters  embodying  the  cheerful  and  hopeful  philos-j- 
phy  of  the  afflicted  but  brave  young  author. 

177         f  Bell,  Mrs  Hugh.   The  Minor  Moralist. 

(Bell  4/6  n)    Longmans  $1.60  n 

3- 15 146       Essays,  characterized  by  good  sense  and  lightened  by  touches  of 
humor,  on  good  manners,  making  a  success  of  middle  life,  relations 
of  mothers  and  daughters,  beginning  life  with  Jiigh  ideals,  merits 
and  demerits  of  thrift,  lot  of  the  servant 
Acad.  64 .246 ;  Spec.  90 : j66 

RZLZeiOH 

221  cMcFadyen,  J:  E.    Old  Testament  Criticism  and  the 

Christian  Church.  Scribner  $1.5011 

3-12775       Book  about  criticism,  not  critical  book  about  Bible.    Tries  to 
show  what  criticism  is,  that  it  in  no  way  imperils  faith  but  rather 
helps  to  bridge  gulf  between  faith  and  reason. 
Outlook,  74:431;  Acad.  65:411 

221.95  Pinches,  T.  G.  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  His- 
torical Records  and  Legends  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia. Ed.  2enl.  (S.  P.  C.  K.  7/6) 

Young  $2.50  n 

Presents  facts  as  recorded  in  cuneiform  and  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions side  by  side  with  Bible  accounts,  with  no  discussion  and  littic 
expression  of  opinion.    Popular,  16  plates. 

Ath.  190J,  I  1267 

230  Gordon,  G:  A.    Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith. 

Houghton  $[.3011 

3-ji7^?3       Comprehensive  statement  of  the  workinp:  theologA'  of  a  foremost 
representative  of  liberal  orthodoxy.    Mainly  Yale  lectures. 
Hial,  35:415 

240  Peabody,  F.  G.    The  Religion  of  an  Educated  Man. 

Macmillan  Si  n 

3-27012  lA'cturcs  at  Haverford  College,  (i)  Religion  as  Education.  (2) 
Message  of  Christ  to  the  Scholar.    (3)  Knowledge  and  Service. 

267.613    Clark,  F.  E:    Christian  Endeavor  Manual. 

ITnited  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  $1 

3-8670  By  founder  of  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  Covers  its  history, 
principles,  theories  and  i^ractice  in  various  channels  of  work.  Bibli- 
ojrraphy  and  appendixes. 

268  Mead,  G:  W.    Modern  Methods  in  Sunday-school 

Work."  Dodd  $1,500 

3-27015  Tins  collected  from  cnrrcnt  life  and  progressive  work  of  modern 
Sunday  schools  their  own  account  of  their  administrative  methods, 
collating,  presenting  and  explaining  the  essential  details  of  various 

successful  plans. 

Burton  and  Mathews's  Princif'Ics  and  Ideals  for  the  Sunday 
School,  Univ.  of  Chicago  pr.  $t  n.,  deals  less  with  specific  plans, 
discussing  aims,  methods  and  ideals  in  connection  with  work  of 
teacher  and  pastor. 
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289.9       Elkinton,  Joseph.   The  Doukhobors,  their  History  in 
Russia,  their  Migration  to  Canada.  Ferris  $2 

3-  4773        Account  by  a  Quaker  sympathizer  of  the  persecuted  Russian 

"  Spirit  Wrestlers "  and  the  peculiar  religious  beliefs  which  affect 
their  citizenship.    Numerous  photographic  illustrations. 
Nation,  76:382;  Acad.  65:231;  Ath.  1904,  1:204 

296         Joseph,  Morris.   Judaism — as  Creed  and  Life. 

(5/  n)      Macmillan  $1.60  n 

4-  5976        Bk  I,  Beliefs ;  bk  2,  Ceremonial ;  bk  3,  Moral  Duties. 

A  view  of  Judaism  midway  between  strict  orthodoxy  and  extreme 
liberalism.  The  latter  is  represented  in  Montefiore's  Liberal  Judaism, 
Macmillan  $1.25.  The  author  of  the  latter  says:  "Written  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  render  spiritual  service  to  many  who  are  uncer- 
tain whether,  or  how  far,  they  are  still  Jews." 

Montefiore,  Acad.  64 :247 ;  Spec.  90 :824 

296         c  Rosenau,  William.   Jewish  Ceremonial  Institutions 
and  Customs.  Friedenwald  Co.  $1.50 

3-4774        Usage  and  significance  in  synagogue  services,  home  customs, 
feasts,  fasts,  circumcision,  marriage,  divorce,  ritualistic  slaughtering, 
etc.   Photographs  of  utensils,  ceremonial  robes,  etc. 
Ath.  1903,  2:580;  Nation,  7^:355 

BOOIOLOOY 

Sre  also  Juvenile,  p.  449  aiui  New  editions,  p.  455 

301  Tarda,  Gabriel.    Laws  of  Imitation.  Holt  $3  n 

3-24233  Translation  of  scholarly  French  study  of  social  structure  pub- 
lished 13  years  ago.  Based  on  fundamental  thesis  that  "  society 
is  imitation "  and  **  began  on  the  day  when  one  man  first  copied 
another." 

Annals  of  Amer.  Acad.  23:360;  Lit.  W.  35:38 

304         c  Morison,  G:  S.    The  New  Epoch  as  Developed  by  the 
Manufacture  of  Power.  Houghton  75c  n 

3-281 5 1  Fundamental  idea,  that  the  present  age  marks  the  beginnings  of  a 
great  ethical  period  to  embody  distinct  advance  and  change  in  human 
civilization.   Full  of  interest  and  suggestion.   Nation,  78:38 

323  cHadley,  A.  T.    Freedom  and  Responsibility.  (Yale 

Lectures  on  the  Responsibilities  of  Citizenship) 

Scribner  $1  n 

3-3 J 885  Argues  that  relation  between  political  privileges  and  moral  re- 
sponsibilities of  free  citizenship  is  vital,  and  that  legal  or  social 
theories  which  ignore  this  are  likely  to  prove  destructive.  Pittsburgh 

325.26     a  Du  Bois,  W:  E:  B.    Souls  of  Black  Folk. 

McClurg  $1.20  n 

3- 1 1 173  Contends  for  the  spiritual  uplifting  of  the  negro  as  the  necessary 
complement  of  Mr  Washington's  practical  and  material  theories. 

Professor  Du  Bois  is  perhaps  the  most  scholarly  man  of  his  race 
in  America.   Dial,  34:300 

Acad.  65:103;  Nation,  76:481;  Outlook,  74:214 
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XTHIOS  ■ 

171  Keller,  Helen.    Optimism:  an  Essay. 

3"vW75       Three  brief  chapters  embodying  the  cheerful 
phy  of  the  at^Hcted  but  brave  young  author. 

177         f  Bell,  Mrs  Hugh.   Tlie  Minor  MoF 

(Bell  4/6 

3-15146       Essays,  characterized  by  good  sense  an 
hniinjr,  on  fiooi\  manners,  making  a  suco' 
oi  mothers  and  daughters,  begimiing  V 
and  demerits  of  thrift,  lot  of  the  sen 
Acad.  64 .246 ;  Spec.  90  :j66 
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221         fMcFadyen,  J:  E.   Old  T  ^•'^ 
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Outlook,  74  .-431 ;  Acad.  65  : 
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240         Peabody,  F.   >1  M^als. 

Amer.  Book  &  Bib 
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337.73     c Foster,  J:  W.   American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient 

Houghton  $3  n 

3-4448        Taken  in  connection  vnth  his  Century  of  American  Diplomacy 

constitutes  first  systematic  attempt  to  present  a  clear  and  concise  I 
discussion  of  questions  of  foreign  policy  arising  out  of  our  relations 
with  countries  of  Far  East.   Annals  of  Amer,  Acad,  22:221 
Texts  of  treaties  and  protocols  in  appendix. 
Amer.  Hist  R.  9:180  (T.  S.  Woolsey) ;  Dial,  35:34;  Lit.  W. 
34:115 

329  Woodbum,  J.  A.    American  Republic  and  its  Govern- 

ment. Putnam  $2  n 

  Political  Parties  and  Party  Problems  in  the 

United  States.  Putnam  $211 

3-4763        Form  together  a  treatment  of  dvil  government  in  this  country, 
3-9361     both  theoretical  and  historical.    The  declared  aim  was  to  prepare 
a  work  intermediate  between  the  elementary  textbook  and  the  com- 
prehensive treatises  of  Bryce  and  Ostrogorski.     Dial,  34:378 
Nation,  7^  'A37,  77  -339;  Lit  W.  34:115,  206 

330  a  Brooks,  J:  G.  The  Social  Unrest.   Macmillan  $1.5011 

Special  ed.  pap.  25c 

3-1440  He  has  divested  himself  to  an  unusual  degree  from  bias  and 
class  prejudice,  and,  on  terms  of  familiarity  and  intimacy  with  leaders 
of  both  capital  and  labor,  writes  from  fullness  of  experience. 

Ath.  1903,  1:680;  Dial,  34*^33;  Polit  Sci.  2,  18:343;  Atlantic, 
91 1569  (J.  H.  Gray) 

331.4      6  Van  Vorst,  Mrs  Bessie  &  Van  Vorst,  Marie.  The 

Woman  Who  Toils.  Doubleday  $1.50  n 

3-4201  Authors  studied  life  of  working  women  by  sharing  it  in  a  Pitts- 
burg pickle  factory,  a  southern  cotton  mill,  a  hynn  shoe  factor}', 
making  clothing  in  Chicago,  etc. 

Ath.  1903,  2:218;  Critic,  42:375  (O.  H.  Dunbar);  Dial,  34:402; 
Nation,  77 139 

331 .87     c  Mitchell,  John.    Organized  Labor,  its  Problems,  Pur- 
poses and  Ideals. 

Amer.  Book  &  Bible  House  $1.75  n 

3-27926       Partizan  in  discussion  of  nearly  every  subject,  despite  indications 
that  he  strives  to  be  fair-minded.    However,  he  holds  high  ideals 
before  the  laboring  class.  Annals  of  Amer.  Acad.  23:546 
Lit.  W.  34:339 

336.73     Dewey,  D.  R.    Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 

(Amer.  Citizen  Ser.)  .  Longmans  $2 

3-4764  rVom  colonial  period  to  present  Historical,  not  didactic  and 
cniiiicntly  fair  in  presenting  various  sides.  Annotated  bibliographies 
and  18  graphic  cliarts. 

Jour,  of  Polit.  Econ.  2:487;  Dial,  35:311 ;  Nation,  77:121 

338.8       Meade,  E:  S.    Trust  Finance.    (Appleton's  Business 

Ser.)  Appleton  $1.25  n 

3-1 1 174  Study  of  the  genesis,  organization  and  management  of  industrial 
combinations. 

Extended  examination  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  of 
particular  interest.   Jour,  of  Polit.  Econ.  12:156 
Dial,  35*44;  Nation,  77:191 
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.0747  Hodder,  Alfred.    A  Fight  for  the  City. 

Macmillan  $1.50  n 

528  Account  of  William  Travers  Jerome's  campaign  (1901)  for  office 
of  district  attorney  for  New  York  county.  First  published  in  Out- 
look. 

Nation,  7T.\2  \  Dial,  35  *129 
.  7       Long,  J :  D.    The  New  American  Navy.  2v. 

Macmillan  $5  n 

878  Short  sketches  of  navy  from  Civil  War  to  early  eighties,  history 
of  new  development  and  account  of  recent  exploits  and  present 
condition. 

Lit.  W.  35  -39;  Nation,  78:52 

c  Booth,  Mrs  Maud  Ballington.   After  Prison — What? 

Revell  $1.25  n 

751  Describes  her  personal  work  among  prisoners  and  the  results 
which  have  followed  the  methods  advocated. 

Annals  of  Amer.  Acad.  23 1349 ;  Bookman,  18 1645 ;  Nation,  77 1533 

Johnson,  E.  R.  American  Railway  Transportation. 
(Appleton's  Business  Ser.)  Appleton  $1.50  n 

360  Describes  existing  system,  discussing  questions  connected  with 
ownership,  management,  monopoly  and  competition,  rates,  fares,  re- 
lations with  state,  etc.   Semi-popular.    Bibliographic  references. 

Meyer's  Railway  Legislation  in  the  United  States  (Citizen's  Lib. 
of  Economics  and  Politics).  Macmillan  $1.25 n.,  gives  condensed 
analysis  of  private  and  public  laws  governing  railways  and  of  im- 
portant decisions  affecting  interstate  commerce. 

Johnson,  Nation,  77 153 1 ;  Dial,  36 1391 ;  Meyer,  Annals  of  Amer. 
Acad.  22 :345 ;  Dial,  36 :393 

EDXrOATIOK 

.42     Baldwin,  W:  A.    Industrial-social  Education. 

Milton  Bradley  Co.  $1.50 

889  Describes  work  being  done  at  Hyannis  Mass.  with  discussion  of 
pedagogic  reasons;  chapters  on  weaving,  raphia,  rattan  and  splint 
baskets,  hammock  making,  school  gardens,  sewing  etc.  Fully  illus- 
trated. 

.  I       Buck,  Winifred.    Boys'  Self-governing  Clubs. 

Macmillan  $1  n 

651       Manual  suggesting  methods  for  organizing  and  conducting  boys 
clubs;  based  on  12  years'  experience.    Interesting  chapter  on  crimi- 
nal acts  in  children. 
Spec  90:944 

.73     Adams,  O.  F.    Some  Famous  American  Schools. 

Estes  $1.20  n 

1852  Popular  papers  on  boys*  schools — Nazareth  Hall,  Phillips  Andover, 
Phillips  Exeter,  Lawrcnceville,  St  Paul's,  St  Mark's,  Shattuck, 
Groton  and  Belmont.    Nearly  50  photographic  illustrations. 

.II     a  Eliot,  C:  W.    More  Money  for  the  Public  Schools. 

Doubleday  $1  n 

062  Sums  up  benefits  and  shortcomings  of  present  public  education 
and  urges  need  of  fireproof  and  sanitary  buildings,  attractive  school 
yards,  medical  inspection,  pensions,  improved  curriculums,  better 
equipped  teachers,  etc. 

Dial,  35:93;  Nation,  77-173 
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391  cElarle,  Mrs  Alice  (Morse).   Two  Centuries  of  Cos- 

tume in  America,  1620-1820.   2v.     Macmillan  $5  n 
3-31011       Alive  with  gossip  and  anecdote  of  the  time,  with  abundance  of 
illustration,  it  is  an  invaluable  book  of  reference  for  every  detail 
of  dress  from  1620  to  1820. 

Ath.  1904,  1 1263;  Dial,  36:46;  Nation,  78:55;  Spec.  92:336 

NATXnEtAL  SCIEVCE 

See  also  Juvenile,  p.  450  and  New  editions,  p.  455 

507         h  Bailey,  L.  H.    The  Nature-study  Idea. 

Doubleday  $i  n 

3-  10055       Explains  purpose  and  indicates  spirit  and  methods  which  should 

prevail  in  putting  children  in  touch  with  nature.   Does  not  outline 
courses  or  give  specific  directions. 

Critic,  43:168  (D.  L.  Sharp) ;  Dial,  34:405 

523. 13     Wallace,  A.  R.    Man's  Place  in  the  Universe. 

McClure  $2.50  n 

4-  21  Considers  evidence  for  or  against  the  probable  existence  on  other 

worlds  of  such  organic  life,  specially  human,  as  is  found  on  the 
earth.   Dial,  36:148 

Nation,  78:34;  Spec.  92:54 

546         Hammer,  W :  J.    Radium  and  other  Radio-active  Sub- 
stances. Van  Nostrand  $1 
3-16267       Most  complete  work  on  subject   (1903)   Deals  with  radium,  polo- 
nium, actinium,  thorium,  phosphorescent  and  fluorescent  substances, 
applications  of  selenium,  and  treatment  of  diseases  by  ultra-violet 
light.     Bottonc's  Radium  and  All  about  It,  Whittaker,  35c  n.,  is 
much  niorc  popular,  treating  of  scientific  aspects  only,  not  practical 
applications. 
Nation,  78:211 

551  Partsch,  J.  F.  M.    Central  Europe.   (Appleton*s  World 

Ser.)  Appleton  $2  n 

3--5895       Includes  German  empire,  Austro-Hungary,  the  Balkans,  Switzer- 
land.   Treats  physical  features  in  detail  and  points  out  influence  on 
national  life  and  political  and  economic  development 
Ath.  1903,  2:488;  Acad.  64:583 

575  Metchnikoff,  Elie.    The  Nature  of  Man:  Studies  in 

Optimistic  Philosophy.  Putnam  $2  n 

J-J6337       Elaborates  the  idea  of  functional  harmonies  and  disharmonies 
with  special  consideration  of  influence  on  old  age  and  death. 
Addressed  to  disciplined  minds  and  in  especial,  to  the  biologist 

Preface 

Amcr.  Jour,  of  Soc.  9:580  (A.  W.  Small);  Dial.  36:329  (A.  K. 
Rogers) ;  Nation,  78:56;  Sat  R.  96:802 

581 . 61     Snow,  C :  H.    The  Principal  Species  of  Wood :  their 
Characteristic  Properties.  Wiley  $3.50 

S  v-gio  IVimarily  intended  for  workers  in  wood.  Gives  general  descrip- 
tuui  of  each  genus,  with  full  page  plate  generally  showing  detail 
•  »i  biirk.  leaf  and  wood,  as  well  as  general  tree  form.  For  each 
Ni>ccics  is  given  scientific  and  various  local  names,  locality,  general 
<L\iiurvs,  color  and  appearance  of  wood,  structural  qualities,  repre- 
NviUativc  uses,  weight  etc.  Describes  about  125  species.  39  plates. 
Nation,,  76  u|i7 
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581.973   fKeeler,  H.  L.    Our  Northern  Shrubs  and  How  to 

Identify  Them.  Scribner  $2  n 

3-1 1679       Popular  guide  on  same  general  plan  as  her  Our  Native  Trees, 
Each  of  230  species  analyzed  scientifically  and  described  popularly 
with  special  reference  to  its  origin,  history,  hardihood  and  decora- 
tive possibilities.   205  plates  from  photographs,  35  drawings. 
Critic.  43:166  (D.  L.  Sharp)  ;  Dial,  34:367;  Lit  W.  34:i43 

587 . 3      c  Waters,  C.  E.    Ferns :  a  Manual  for  the  Northeastern 

States.  Holt  $3  n 

3-20407       For  amateur  botanists.   Outcome  of  14  years'  field  study.  Pro- 
vides a  system  of  identification  based  on  stem  structure  as  well  as 
that  based  on  fructification.    Remarkably  beautiful  and  instructive 
collection  of  fern  photographs.    Too  heavy  for  field  use. 
Dial,  36:122;  Nation,  77:382 

589 .95     Conn,  H.  W.    Bacteria,  Yeasts  and  Molds  in  the  Home. 

Ginn  $1 

3-32453       For  practical  housekeepers  and  students  of  household  economics. 

Deals  with  beneficent  and  destructive  growths,  conditions  of  produc- 
tion, preservation  processes,  control  of  contagion,  etc. 

591 .5       b  Bostock,  F.  C :   Training  of  Wild  Animals. 

Century  $1  n 

3-16266       By  experienced  trainer.   Dwells  on  animal  traits  in  captivity  and 
hazardous  lives  of  trainers,  rather  than  details  of  methods  of  train- 
ing for  show  ring. 
Nation,  77:i35 

591.5      b  Long,  W:  J.    A  Little  Brother  to  the  Bear,  and  other 

Animal  Studies.  Ginn  $1.50  n 

3-27981  Observations  and  inferences  wrought  into  excellent  tales  of  bears, 
coons,  woodcock,  toads,  wildcats,  moose  and  other  wild  creatures. 
Attractively  illustrated. 

Acad.  65 :6so ;  Dial,  35 :468 ;  Nation,  77 1489 

591.5      Walton,  M.  A.    A  Hermit's  Wild  Friends. 

Estes  $1.50  n 

3-25738       Animal  lore  and  woodcraft.   Author  somewhat  widely  known  as 
the  hermit  of  Gloucester.  Illustrated. 
Dial,  35 :468 

595.7      c  Comstock,  A.  B.    Ways  of  the  Six-footed.     Ginn  40c 

3-13361  On  mosquitos,  katydids,  wasps,  moths,  ants  and  other  common 
insects.  Of  value  and  interest  as  observations  and  attractive  in 
literary  quality  and  illustration.   For  adults,  primarily. 

595 . 78     Holland,  W :  J.  The  Moth  Rook.         Doubleday  $4  n 

3'3^^33  Popular,  compact  descriptions  of  peculiar  features,  habits  and 
distribution  of  North  American  species.  48  colored  plates  and  263 
text  illustrations.  Introductory  chapters  on  life  history,  anatomy, 
capture,  pre.«?ervation  and  classification.  Ribliopraphy. 

Nation,  78:117  ;  Dial,  36:41;  Science,  19:188  (L.  O.  Howard) 

598.3       c  Chapman,  F.  M.  Color  Key  to  North  American  Birds. 

Doubleday  $2.50  n 

3-31958       Systematic  list  of  birds  with  over  800  sketches,  diagrammatic 
rather  than  lifelike,  indicatinf?  characteristics  and  color  of  birds  when 
sccn_  at  a  distance,  with  brief  notes  to  aid  identification.  Includes 
species  and  subspecies  from  Panama  to  the  Pole. 
Nation,  78:111 
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598.2      a  Weed,  C.  M.  &  Dearborn,  Ned.    Birds  in  their  Rela- 
tions to  Man :  a  Manual  of  Economic  Ornithology. 

Lippincott  $2.50  n 

3-14872       Discusses  kind  and  quality  of  food,  animal  and  vegetable,  con- 
sumed by  various  species.  Chapters  on  conservation  and  prevention 
of  depredations.   Annotated  bibliography;  illustrations. 
Dial,  35:128;  Lit  W.  34:170;  Nation,  77:136 

XTBEFUL  ARTS 

5>#  also  Juvenile,  p.  451 

613 . 7      b  Benson,  E :  F.  &  Miles,  E.  H.  Daily  Training.  (Ath- 
letic Lib.)  Button  $1.50  n 
3-^^363       Concerning  exercise,  diet,  stimulants,  water,  heat,  sleep,  rest  etc 
under  ordinary  conditions.    Thoroughly  manly  and  practical.  The 
joint  authors  agree  on  broad  principles,  though  differing  widely  in 
personal  practices. 

Ath.  1903,  1:179:  Nation,  76:331 

613.7      c  Hancock,  H.  I.   Japanese  Physical  Training. 

Putnam  $1.25  n 

3-32598       Describes  "Jiu-jitsu,"  the  system  of  exercises  for  acquiring 
strength  and  skill  in  self-defense,  and  Japanese  habits  as  to  diet, 
fresh  air,  use  of  water,  etc.   Photographic  illustrations. 
Acad.  66:246;  Dial,  36:302;  Nation,  78:135 

613.81     Billings,  J:  S.  ed.    Physiological  Aspects  of  the  Liquor 
Problem.   2v.  Houghton  $4.50  n 

3-14025  4th  subreport  to  committee  of  50.  Concludes  that  use  of 
alchohol  impairs  mental  work,  lessens  physical  power,  does  not 
protect  against  cold  and  fatigue  and  diminishes  resistance  to  in- 
fectious diseases.  Condemns  and  exposes  fallacy  of  some  misdi- 
rected efforts  to  promote  temperance. 
Nation,  77-52 

616.246    c  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society.  Handbook 
on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

N.  Y.  Charity  Organization  Society  $1  n 
This  book,  prepared  by  specialists,  is  a  magazine  of  information, 
in  plain  terms  and  for  practical  use,  concerning  evils  to  be  eradicated, 
danpers  to  be  p:uardcd  apainst  and  curative  methods  (not  medical 
treatment)  to  be  practised.  Every  town  improvement  society  should 
be  familiar  with  it,  and  families  shadowed  by  consumption  should 
have  its  help.  It  points  to  a  day  when  this  scourge  shall  be  driven 
out. 

619         Mayo,  N.  S.    Care  of  Animals.    (Rural  Science  Ser.) 

Macmillan  $1.25  n 

3-32828       Brief,  popular  advice  on  diseases  and  ailments  of  farm  animals 
with  directions  about  general  care,  quarters,  care  of  pets,  and  judg- 
ing, handling  and  shoeing  horses. 
Ath.  1904,  1 1367;  Nation,  78:130 

630 . 2       Burkett,  C :  W :,  Stevens,  F.  L.  &  Hill,  D.  H.  Agricul- 
ture for  Beginners.  Ginn  75c 
3-18728       Illustrated  school  manual.    Treats  of  soil,  plant  growth,  cross 
breeding,  plant  diseases  and  pests,  domestic  animals,  dairying.  Simi- 
lar in  scope,  less  fully  illustrated,  with  chapters  on  wind  and  weather, 
is  Bessey,  Bruner  and  Swezey's  Nr.v  Elementary  Agriculture  for 
Rural  and  Graded  Schools,  Univ.  Pub.  Co.  Lincoln  Neb.  6oc. 
Sat.  R.  97:24 
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c  Hemenway,  H.  D.    How  to  Make  School  Gardens. 

Doubleday  $i  n 

729       Illustrated  manual  for  teacher  and  pupil.    Gives  in  the  form  of 
daily  lessons,  explicit  directions  for  young  pupils.    Author  director 
of  Hartford  School  of  Horticulture.  Bibliography. 
Nation,  76:523 

Laut,  A.  C.    Story  of  the  Trapper.   (Story  of  the  West 
Ser.)  Appleton  $1.25  n 

285       Sketches  efforts  of  rival  companies  to  control  American  fur  field, 
describes  trapper's  daring  and  picturesque  life,  the  wilderness  train- 
ing and  the  ways  of  beasts. 
Dial,  34 :244 ;  Nation,  76 139 

Clark,  T.  M.  Care  of  a  House.  Macmillan  $1.50  n 
845  Volume  of  suggestions  by  an  architect  to  householders,  house- 
keepers, landlords,  tenants,  trustees  and  others  for  the  economical 
and  efficient  care  of  dwelling  houses. 

Acad.  65:470;  Ath.  1904,  1:86;  Nation,  77^491 

Pettengill,  Lillian.   Toilers  of  the  Home. 

Doubleday  $1.5011 

107  Detailed  and  gossipy  record  of  a  college  woman's  experiences  as 
domestic  servant  in  five  families  within  nine  months.  JPrcsents  no 
new  conclusions  but  offers  food  for  thought. 

Annals  of  Amer.  Acad.  23:358;  Nation,  78:334 

Altmaier,  C.  L.    Model  Type-writing  Instructor. 

Schoch  $1 

742  Handbook  by  teacher  in  Drexel  Institute,  with  instruction  as  to 
touch,  manipulation  of  machine,  arrangement  of  material,  etc.  In- 
cludes drills  for  civil  service  examinations.  Printing  imitates  type- 
written work. 

Scott,  W.  D.    Theory  of  Advertising.  Small  $2  n 

836  Illustrated  study  of  psychologic  values  in  advertisements.  A  prac- 
tical aid  to  advertisers  and  interesting  to  many  general  readers. 

Hopkins,  G:  M.    Home  Mechanics  for  Amateurs. 
(Scientific  Amer.  Ser.)  Munn  $1.50 

^  Wood-working,  how  to  make  household  ornaments,  metal-working, 
model  engines  and  boilers,  meteorology,  telescopes  and  microscopes, 
electricity.   Appeared  in  part  in  Scientific  American. 

FIHE  ABTS 

Sre  also  Juvenile  biography,  p.  45a 

h  Robinson,  C :  M.    Modern  Civic  Art.  Putnam  $2.50  n 

052       Practical,   stating  general  principles,  and  applying  to  specific 
problems  of  convenience  and  beauty  which  confront  cities. 
Critic,  43-283;  Lit.  W.  34:211 

h  Ely,  H.  R.    A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden. 

Macmillan  $1.75  n 

45  Remarkably  practical,  written  from  experience  and  exact  in 
information.  Many  dated  photographs  taken  in  author's  garden,  70 
miles  from  New  York. 

Hoiv  to  Make  a  Flower  Garden,  Doubleday  $1.60  n.,  a  handsome 
quarto,  consists  of  over  50  papers  by  various  writers,  with  100  beauti- 
ful photographic  illustrations. 

Dial,  34-360;  Nation,  76:293 
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716 .  a      Weed,  C.  M.   The  Flower  Beautiful. 

Houghton  $2.50  n 

3-I2JOI       Arrangement  of  flowers  and  their  decorative  value  indoors.  Con- 
siders relation  (i)  to  each  other,  (2) to  the  receptacle,  (3)  to  the 
environment    Beautifully  illustrated  and  printed. 
Dial,  34*361;  Lit  W.  34*229;  Nation,  77:271 

720         a  Sturgis,  Russell.    How  to  Judge  Architecture. 

Baker  &  T.  $LSon 

3-27974  Attempts  to  assist  layman  to  better  appreciation  of  the  qualities 
which  raise  a  building  into  the  domain  of  the  fine  arts.  Nation, 
77:490 

Abundant  illustrations. 
Dial,  36:161 ;  Lit  W.  34^353 

720.738   Anderson,  W:  J.  &  Spiers,  R.  P.    Architecture  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

(Batsford  18/  n)  Scribner  $7.50  n 
3-77^        Sketch  of  development    Popular,  trustworthy,  without  effort  to 
urge  special  theory,  amply  illustrated.   Written  out  of  full  knowl- 
edge but  neither  very  well  ordered  nor  free  from  repetitions.  179 
excellent  illustrations. 

Ath.  1903,  1 1472;  Nation,  76:215;  Spec.  90:157 

726.6      Miltoun,  Francis.    Cathedrals  of  Northern  France. 

Page  $1.60  n 

3-28875       In  spite  of  shortcomings,  a  useful  handbook  for  travelers  having 
a  not  too  profound  interest  in  church  architecture  and  history.  Not 
so  valuable  for  home  study  as  Wilson's  Cathedrals  of  France, 
Church  man  Co.  $3,  with  over  200  illustrations  from  photographs. 
Nation,  77 :484 

733  Murray,  A.  S.    Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon. 

(Murray  21/  n)     Button  $6.50  n 

3-165.^6  Brings  tosjethcr  a  series  of  photographic  reproductions,  small  but 
clear  and  adcqunto,  which  include  nearly  everything  still  extant,  siip- 
plomontcd  by  Carrey's  drawings,  made  in  17th  century,  of  those 
since  destroyed.  Text  mainly  for  artist  and  general  reader,  but 
often  snprirestive  even  to  special  student  of  archeology.  Ath.  1903. 
2:259 

^Tacli's  Greek  Sculpture,  Ginn  $4.50.  addressed  to  students  of  art, 
execntinp:  artists  and  general  reader,  treats  of  spirit  and  principles 
in  familiarly  instrnctive  manner.  Many  halftone  plates.  Author 
intends  to  issue  collection  of  about  500  reproductions  of  statues  and 
reliefs  in  uniform  size  for  use  in  further  illustration. 

Murray,  Atlantic,  93:4x3;  Nation,  77:121 

735  c  Taft,  Lorado.    History  of  American  Sculpture.  (His- 

tory of  Amor.  Art)  Macmillan  $6  n 

3-30400       Treats  in  clironologic  order  all  our  sculptors,  famous  and  obscure. 

down  to  men  still  living,  and  avoids  too  enthusiastic  or  too  severe  a 
tone.    Atlantic  93'- 4^1 

T2  photogravures.  T04  halftones. 
Nation.  77:4^^7:  r)ial.  36:150 

738  r Moore,  Mrs  N.  H.  Old  China  Book:  including  Staf- 
fordshire, Wedgwood,  Lustre  and  other  English 
Pottery  and  Porcelain.  Stokes  $2  n 

3  ^^.^75       Mainly  old  Encjlish  wares  found  in  America.    Profuse  illustra- 
tion, description,  historical  notes,  value,  lists  of  local  views,  etc 
Dial,  ,35:94:  Nation,  77 :5^ 
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740  c  Kelley,  L.  E.    Three  Hundred  Things  a  Bright  Girl 

can  Do.  Estes  $1.20  n 

3-  29591       Instruction  in  bead,  worsted  and  thread  work,  joinery,  wood- 

carving,  pyrography,  basketry,  rug  making,  clay  modeling,  paper 
flowers,  athletics,  taxidermy,  bee  keeping,  suggestions  for  entertain- 
ments, girls  clubs,  etc. 

745  Day,  L.  F.    Pattern  Design. 

(Batsford  7/6  n)    Scribner  $3  n 

4-  7318        For  students,  treating  in  a  practical  way  of  the  anatomy,  planning 

and  evolution  of  repeated  ornament.    Supersedes  his  Anatomy  of 
Pattern,  Fully  illustrated. 
Nation,  78:69 

745  Wilson,  V.  T.    Free-hand  Lettering.  Wiley  $1 

3-29281       Treatise  on  plain  lettering  from  the  practical  standpoint  for  use 
in  engineering  schools  and  colleges.  Illustrated. 

L.  F.  Day's  Lettering  in  Ornament,  Scribner  $2n.,  is  an  amply 
illustrated  study  of  the  decorative  use  of  lettering,  past,  present  and 
possible;  it  follows  his  Alphabets,  Old  and  Netu  (1899),  which 
deals  only  with  forms  of  letters,  not  their  ornamental  application 
in  art.  T.  C.  Brown's  excellent  Letters  and  Lettering  (1902)  deals 
with  various  matters  treated  more  fully  in  these  volumes,  and  would 
perhaps  be  the  best  single  designer's  handbook  if  library  could  buy 
but  one. 

Wilson,  Engineering  Record,  49*32;  Day,  Nation,  76:292 

749  c  Wheeler,  A/r.y .  Candace   (Thurber).    Principles  of 

Home  Decoration.  Doubleday  $1.80  n 

3-4677        Deals  with  theory  and  specific  applications,  art  being  understood 
to  imply  both  appropriateness  and  beauty. 
Nation,  77*158 

750  Van  Dyke,  J:  C:    Meaning  of  Pictures.    Scribner  $1  n 

3-  4678        Columbia  University  lectures  at  Metropolitan  Museum.   Aims  to 

train  popular  understanding  to  nicer  and  more  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion. Suggestive,  not  didactic.  30  excellent  reproductions  illustrate 
text  Deals  less  definitely  with  specific  pictures  and  schools  than 
Witt's  How  to  Look  at  Pictures  (1902),  being  concerned  with  them 
rather  as  illustrating  principles. 
Nation,  76:500;  Dial.  34:406 

759.1       Way,  T.  R.  &  Dennis,  G.  R.    Art  of  James  McNeill 
Whistler.  (Bell  10/6  n)    Macmillan  $3  n 

4-  487  No  adequate  treatment  of  Whistler  has  yet  appeared.  This 

volume  deals  almost  solely  with  his  art,  is  illustrated  by  over  50 
halftones  and  has  temporary  value.  Recollections  and  Impressions 
of  James  A.  McNeill  Whistler  by  A.  J.  Eddy,  Lippincott  $2  n.,  is 
a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  miscellaneous  data  by  an  extravagant 
admirer,  with  12  excellent  plates. 

Way,  Atlantic,  93:412;  Sat.  R.  97:120;  Eddy,  Ath.  1904,  1:312; 
Nation,  77:486;  Dial,  36:110 

759.4      Mauclair,  Camille.    French  Impressionists,  1860-1900. 
(Popular  Lib.  of  Art) 

(Duckworth  2/n)  Dutton  75c  n 
'  3-16538       Discusses  theory  of  impressionism,  with  critical  estimates  of  work 
of  Manet,  Degas,  Qaude  Monet,  Renoir,  and  briefer  mention  of 
many  other  impressionists  aud  neoimpressionists.   50  halftones. 
Dial,  35:176;  Nation,  76:499;  Ath.  1903,  1:727 
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Kirezo 

780.3      Hughes,  Rupert,  cd.   The  Musical  Guide.  2v. 

McClure  $6  n 

3-26388  Contains  a  pronouncing  and  defining  dictionary  of  terms,  instru- 
ments etc.,  a  biographic  dictionary  of  musicians,  stones  of  leading 
operas,  short,  signed  critical  or  explanatory  essays  and  paragraplis 
by  authorities,  charts,  illustrative  passages,  etc  Useful  reference 
book  for  libraries  which  can  not  afford  the  expensive  works  of 
Grove  or  Champlin  and  Apthorp. 
Lit.  W.  35:14 

780.7       bLavignac,  Albert.    Musical  Education.  (Appleton's 

Musical  Sen)'  Appleton  $2  n 

3-11513       Takes  up  almost  every  question  which  confronts  parents  in  con- 
nection with  a  child's  musical  training  and  gives  practical  advice 
in  clear  and  even  entertaining  language. 
Nation,  76:520;  Dial,  35:42;  Critic,  43:191 

AlCVBEMENTS  AKD  8P0BTB 

793         c  White,  Mary  &  Sara.    Book  of  Children's  Parties. 

Century  $1  n 

3-26321       For  parents  and  guardians.    Describes  gre^t  variety  of  games  and 
entertainments  appropriate  to  each  season.    Suggests  favors  and 
menus.  Illustrated. 
Nation,  77:449 

796  Athletics  and  Outdoor  Sports  for  Women;  with  an  in- 

troduction by  L.  E.  Hill.  Macmillan  $1.50  n 

3-1 1989    .   Chapters  by  specialists  on  physical  training,  gymnasium  work. 

dancing,   cross-country   walking,   skating,   rowing,   golf,  running, 
tennis,  hockey,  basketball,  equestrianism,  fencing,  bowling,  track 
athletics.    Illustrated.    Introduction  by  director  of  physical  training 
at  Wellesley. 
Nation,  76:416 

POETEY 

Sff  a/so  Juvenile,  p.451 

811.49     r  Lewis,  C.  M.    Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight:  a 

1^'airy  Talc.  Houghton  $r  n 

3-23^67       An  agreeable  reversion  to  a  type  of  poetry  now  little  cultivated. 

There  is  no  mysticism  here  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  humor.  It 
belongs  to  that  school  of  English  poetry  of  which  the  first  and 
greatest  is  Chaucer.    Atlantic,  93:121 

811.49     Peabody,  J.  P.    The  Singing  Leaves.     Houghton  $i  n 

3-29648       A  little  book  of  little  songs  wherein  many  childish  dreams  and 
fancies,  graceful,  tender  and  altogether  alluring,  find  expression. 
Nation,  77:487;  Dial,  35-476;  Atlantic,  93*  "9 

811.49     Woodberry,  G:  E:    roems..  Macmillan  $1.50  n 

3-29822       Includes  earlier  volumes,  My  Country,  Wild  Eden,  Players'  Elegy, 
North  Shore  Watch,  Odes  and  Sonnets,  with  some  hitherto  un- 
published verse. 
Nation,  77:488;  Dial,  36:198 
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821 .89     b  Kipling,  Rudyard.   The  Five  Nations. 

Doubleday  $1.40  n 

3-24544       Old  and  new  poems  including  The  Sea  and  the  Hills,  White 
Horses,  The  Feet  of  the  Young  Men,  Truce  of  the  Bear,  The 
Palace,  White  Man's  Burden,  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows,  The  Lesson, 
Islanders,  Piet,  Boots,  Recessional,  etc. 
Acad.  65:319;  I^ial,  35^355;  Nation,  77-3^7)  Ath.  1903,  2:474 

DBAMA 

812.49     Cameron,  Mrs  Margaret.    Comedies  in  Miniature. 

McClure  $1.30  n 
dialogues  and  monologues,  easily 


3-23877 


set. 


II   light  parlor  plays. 
Characters  mostly  women. 

j  Everyman:  a  Moral  Play.  Fox,  Duffield  $1 

(  Ever5rman:  a  Morality  Play;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by 
M.  J.  Moses.  J.  F.  Taylor  $1 

The  Fox,  Duffield  edition  imitates  old  prints  with  cream  laid 
paper  and  illustrations  from  i6th  century  edition,  but  uses  modern 
spellings.  The  Taylor  edition  devotes  80  pages  to  introduction, 
notes  and  bibliography,  gives  text  in  old  spellings  and  is  illustrated 
from  12  photographs  of  modern  stage  settings. 
Fox,  Nation,  76 :3i4 ;  Taylor,  Lit.  W.  35 :43 

Mackaye,  Percy.    The  Canterbury  Pilgrims:  a  Com- 
edy. Macmillan  $1.25 
An  acting  play  in  blank  verse,  the  characters  being  Chaucer  and 
the  Canterbury  pilgrims. 
Lit  W.  34:124;  Nation,  76:480 

EB8AYB,  HIBTOBY  OF  LITEBATTTRE.  ETC. 

SfK  a/s0  New  edition,  p.455 

c  Trent,  W:  P.  History  of  American  Literature,  1607- 
1865.  (Short  Histories  of  the  Literatures  of  the 
World)  Appleton  $1.40  n 

Excellent  outline,  packed  with  historical  facts,  critical  evalua- 
tions, names  and  titles,  deftly  combined  and  discussed  in  an  inter- 
esting style.  Higginson's  Reader's  History  of  American  Literature, 
Houghton  $1.25  n.,  based  on  Lowell  lectures  and  rich  in  personal 
reminiscence,  is  less  comprehensive,  but  more  readable ;  Woodberry*s 
America  in  Literature,  Harper  $1.50  n.,  consists  of  seven  essays  treat- 
ing chronologic  or  sectional  groups,  but  forming  a  critical  estimate 
rather  than  a  history. 

Trent,  Bookman,  18:414  (Richard  Burton);  Dial,  35:175;  Nation, 
77:251;  Higginson,  Dial,  35^314;  Nation,  78:136;  Woodberry, 
Acad.  66:13;  Lit.  W.  35:13;  Nation,  78:18 

bAldrich,  T:  B.    Ponkapog  Papers.     Houghton  $1  n 
Brief  essays,  notebook  paragraphs,  occasional  bits  of  verse  and 
an  appreciation  of  Robert  Herrick.    Exquisite  in  wit  and  expression. 
Dial,  35:359;  Nation,  77o09 

814.49     Brown,  W:  G.    Foe  of  Compromise,  and  other  Essays. 

Macmillan  $1.50  n 

Other  essays:  A  Defence  of  American  Parties;  The  Task  of  the 
American  Historian;  Great  Occasions  of  an  American  University. 
Nation,  78:50;  Dial,  31^  :323 
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814.49     bBuckham,  James.   Where  Town  and  Country  Meet. 

Jennings  $1  n 

3-  11256       He  writes  about  what  he  sees  along  the  paths  from  his  back  door 

to  his  various  fishing  holes.   Critic,  43:167  {D.  L.  Sharp) 

He  uses  the  five  senses  and  the  sixth  sense  of  sympathy,  and 
does  not  bother  with  field  glasses,  or  microscopes  and  technicalities. 

Lit  W,  34:^49 

Dial,  34:36s 

814.49     Chesterton,  G.  K.    Varied  Types.  Dodd  $1.20  n 

4-  14 141       On  Charlotte  Bronte,  William  Morris,  Pope,  Rostand,  Stevenson, 

Tolstoy,  Bret  Harte,  Alfred  the  Great,  Queen  Victoria,  the  German 
Emperor,  Tennyson,  etc   Reprinted  from  London  newspapers. 
Critic,  43:572;  Nation,  77-509 

814.49     aCrothers,  S:  McC.   The  Gentle  Reader. 

Houghton  $1.25  n 

3-25285       II  delightfully  humorous  and  genial  essays  that  suggest  Charles 
Lamb  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Pittsburgh 
Mainly  reprinted  from  the  Atlantic. 
Critic,  44:557;  Dial,  35:3^0 

814.49     Mabie,  H.  W.    Backgrounds  of  Literature. 

Macmillan  $2  11 

3-26146       Wordsworth,  Emerson,  Irving,  Goethe,  Blackmore,  Whitman  and 
Scott  are  treated  in  essays  generally  combining  analysis  of  work 
with  description  of  environment.    Beautifully  illustrated. 
Nation,  78:198;  Dial,  35^4^5 

814.49     cTorrey,  Bradford.   Clerk  of  the  Woods. 

Houghton  $1.10  n 

3-22540       Brief  papers  which  chronicle  outdoor  affairs  from  May  to  April. 

Reprinted  from  Boston  Transcript  and  New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

Here  is  a  prose  poet  who  has  the  grace  of  walking  and  talking 
at  the  same  time.   Dial,  35:467 
Nation,  77:361 

818.4       Owen,  Belle.    A  Prairie  Winter.  Macmillan  $1  n 

3-8906        Record  of  quiet  country  life,  by  an  Illinois  girl  alert  to  natural 
beauty  and  the  charms  of  simple  living. 

Lit.  W.  34:126;  Critic,  43:167  (D.  L.  Sharp) 

818.4       b  White,  S.  E:    The  Forest.  Macmillan  $1.50  n 

3-  27957       Woodcraft,  campers  lore,  character  sketches,  description  and 

analysis  of  the  charm  of  out  of  doors,  held  together  by  the  experi- 
ences of  a  canoe  trip  through  the  woods  of  Canada  and  northern 
Michigan.  Illustrated. 

Bookman,  18:299;  Nation,  77^430;  Lit.  W.  34-349;  Spec  9-2:257 

820.9       Gamett,  Richard  &  Gosse,  E.  W.    English  Literature; 
an  Illustrated  Record.  4V. 

(Hcinemann  each  i6/n)    Macmillan  each  $6n 

4-  1596         V.  I,  From  the  beginnings  to  the  age  of  Henry  8;  v.  2,  Henry  8 

to  Milton;  v.  3,  Milton  to  Johnson;  v.  4,  Johnson  to  Tennyson. 

The  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  illustrations,  including  fac- 
similes of  manuscripts,  autographs,  engravings,  title-pages,  portraits, 
views  of  places,  buildings,  etc.  give  it  a  quite  peculiar  value.  Nation 

Volumes  sold  separately. 

Nation,  77^59,  78 -^77;  l^ial,  35:5,  36:158;  Spec.  91 :205;  Ath.  1903, 
2:113.  1904,  I  ^424 
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823.83  c  Wafd,  H.  S.  &  C.  W.  (Barnes).  The  Real  Dickens 
Land.    (Chapman  10/6  n)  Lippincott  $3.50  n 

4-1916  Lovingly  traces  footsteps  of  novelist  and  his  characters,  in 
England.  Fine  photographs  of  associated  buildings  and  scenes  are 
reproduced  on  nearly  every  page.  The  full  index  goes  beyond  the 
book's  actual  content  in  providing  a  condensed  directory  to  Dickens 
land. 

Ath.  1903,  2:582;  Sat.  R.  96:680 
824 . 89     Paget,  Violet,  "  Vernon  Lee  "  pseud.    Horlus  Vitae ;  or, 
The  Hanging  Garden.    (3/6  n)  Lane  $1.25  n 

Short  essays  of  distinctly  literary  quality  on  Reading  Books, 
Against  Talking,  On  Going  to  the  Play,  The  Blame  of  Portraits, 
Making  Presents,  etc. 
Acad.  65:493;  Ath  1904,  1:48;  Spec.  92:161 

824.89     Yeats,  W:  B.    Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil. 

Macmillan  $1.50  n 

3-  26146       Short  essays  on  poetry,  magic,  William  Blake,  symbolism  in 

painting  and  poetry,  the  theater,  Ireland  and  the  arts,  the  Celtic 
element  in  literature,  etc. 

Nation,  77:52;  Acad.  64:589;  Ath.  1903,  1:807 

828.8      Phillpotts,  Eklen.   My  Devon  Year.        Macmillan  $2 

4-  2650        Series  of  nature  pictures  written  in  prose  which  is  sometimes 

near  poetry.   Athenaeum  1904,  1:8 

38  chapters  rarely  exceeding  six  pages,  independent  but  chrono- 
logically arranged,  and  each  accompanied  by  an  illustration. 

Acad.  65:531;  Spec.  92:157 

851  Kiihns,  Oscar.    Great  Poets  of  Italy.     Houghton  $2  n 

3-26120       The  poets  most  fully  represented  are  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  Alfieri,  Leopardi  and  Carducci.   Forms  a  tolerably  consecu- 
tive history  of  Italian  poetry.    12  excellent  portraits;  copious  ex- 
tracts in  translations  almost  invariably  good.   Nation,  77 '4^5 
Dial,  35 :4i8  ( W.  M.  Payne) 

DEBCBIPTION  AKD  TBAVEL 

S*e  also  Juvenile,  p.  451  and  New  editions,  p.  455 

911.73  rSemple,  E.  C.  American  History  and  its  Geographic 
Conditions.  Houghton  $3  n 

3-26624  Study  of  the  dominant  influence  of  geographic  conditions  on  suc- 
cessive events  of  American  history,  and  on  the  great  factors  of 
progress,  railroads,  immigration,  distribution  of  cities,  etc.  Excel- 
lent maps.  Brigham's  more  popular,  illustrated  Geographic  Iftflu- 
ences  in  American  History,  Ginn  $1.25,  considers  America's 
development  from  the  geologist's  point  of  view  and  is  of  more 
interest  to  the  geographer  than  to  the  student  of  history. 

Dial.  36:124;  Nation,  77^534;  Amer.  Hist.  R.  9:571  (A.  B.  Hart) 

913.38     Gulick,  C:  B.    Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks:  with 
Special  Reference  to  Athens.   (20th  Century  Text- 
books) Appleton  $1.40  n 
3-734         Comprehensive  handbook,  copiously  illustrated,  by  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Harvard.    Supplementary  tables  of  references 
to  Xenophon,  and  sources  of  illustrations,  bibliography  and  indexes. 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  by  Professor  Johnston  of  Indiana 
University,  Scott,  F.  &  Co.  $1.50  (Lake  Classical  Ser.),  serves  a 
si^lar  purpose  for  students  of  Latin  authors. 
Nation,  76:362 
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913.38     Richardson,  R.  B.   Vacation  Days  in  Gfeece. 

(Smith  &  E.  7/6  n)      Scribner  $2  n 
3-23398       Author  lived  11  years  in  Greece  and  visited  parts  rarely  seen  by 
travelers.   Chapters  on  Sicily  and  Dalmatia.    Rich  both  in  entertain- 
ment and  instruction.   Maps  and  illustrations. 
Nation,  77  '':i39 

913.569  rSanday,  William  &  Waterhouse,  Paul.  Sacred  Sites 
of  the  Gospels.  (Frowde  13/6  n)  Oxford  Univ. 
(Amer.  branch)  $4-50  n 

3-  3^9^7       55  plates  from  photographs,  many  elaborate  plans  and  maps  with 

descriptive  notes.   Text  on  external  aspect  of  Palestine  in  time  of 
Christ,  sites  within  and  outside  Jerusalem,  recent  literature  and  the 
temple  of  Herod. 
Ath.  1903,  2:196;  Nation,  77:254;  Sat.  R.  97:272 

914         Symons,  Arthur.    Cities.  Pott  $3 

4-  7865        Impressionist  sketches  of-  Rome,  Venice,  Naples,  Seville,  Prague, 

Moscow,  Budapest,  Belgrade,  Sofia,  Constantinople.  Eight  photo- 
gravures from  old  pictures. 

Acad.  65:437;  Ath.  1903,  2:641;  Dial,  35:424;  Sat.  R.  96:674; 
Atlantic,  93:27i5 

914.38  cBrandes,  Georg.  Poland:  a  Study  of  the  Land,  Peo- 
ple and  Literature.  Macmillan  $3  n 

3-  25625       "  Impressions "  written  in  four  sections  dated  1885,  1886,  1894, 

.     .  . 

Fascinating  mixture  of  history,  philosophy,  literary  criticism  and 
personal  experience.   Dial,  35:169  {IV,  M.  Payne) 
Ath.  1903,  1:526;  Critic,  42:559  (Christian  Brinton) 

914.56  Chandlery,  P.  J.  Pilgrim-walks  in  Rome:  a  Guide  to 
its  Holy  Places.  The  Messenger  $1.50 

4-  13311       Fairly  comprehensive  illustrated  handbook  for  Roman  catholic 

pilgrims.    Concerned  with  religious  history,  legend  and  local  asso- 
ciations rather  than  secular  and  archeologic  interests. 
Nation,  78:37 

914.7       a  Gerrare,  Wirt.    Greater  Russia.         Macmillan  $3  n 
One  of  the  most  readable  of  recent  books  on  Russia.  Largely 
a  narrative  of  personal  experience.    Neither  profound  nor  compre- 
hensive, but  lively  and  well  written.  Pittsburfih 

Views  Russian  aggressions  with  alarm.  Beveridge's  Russian  Ad- 
vance Harper  $2.50  n.,  is  a  record  of  travel  through  Russia  and 
Siberia  and  is  strongly  pro-Russian. 

Gerrare,  Ath.  1903,  1:425;  Dial,  35:224;  Nation,  76:500;  .Spec. 
90:705;  Beveridge,  Acad.  66  :120;  Dial,  36:111;  Lit.  W.  35  :37 ;  Nation, 
78:135 

914.89  c  Brochner,  Jessie.  Danish  Life  in  Town  and  Country. 
(Our  European  Neighbors) 

(Newnes  3/6  n)       Putnam  $1.20  n 
3-^3073       Like  others  of  series,  sets  forth  various  aspects,  social,  religious, 
educational,  urban  and  rural.    Flxcellent  halftones  really  supplement 
text. 

Dial,  36:51;  Lit.  VV.  34:-207;  Nation,  76:496 
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914.94     Rhodes,  D.  P.    A  Pleasure-book  of  Grindelwald. 

Macmillan  $1.5011 

4-708         Region  between  the  Grosse  Scheidegg  and  Miirren.   All  the 
pleasures  of  Alpine  life  and  leisure  in  winter  and  summer  are  here 
recalled.   Good  map  and  many  attractive  halftones. 
Dial,  36:156;  Nation,  77:321 

915.15     Hedin,  Sven.    Central  Asia  and  Tibet.  2v. 

Scribner  $10.50  n 

3-3J031  Record  of  journeys  in  1899-1901,  covering  6000  miles.  428  illus- 
trations, 5  maps. 

Clear,  simple,  gniphic,  not  deficient  in  human  interest.  Nation, 
78:112  ' 

Dial,  36:194;  Ath.  1903,  2:746;  Spec.  92:156 

915.2       a  Clement,  E.  W.    Handbook  of  Modern  Japan. 

McClurg  $1.40  n 

3-28989  Birdseye  view  of  Japan's  characteristics  and  resources  with  refer- 
ences to  works  where  abundant  information  may  be  found.  Illus- 
trations and  map. 

Dial,  36  .25;  Nation,  77  ^=^28;  Ath.  1904,  1:681;  Sat.  R.  97*365 

915.2       Gulick,  S.  L.    Evolution  of  the  Japanese — Social  and 
Psychic.  Revell  $2  n 

3-15862  Study  of  Japanese  race  characteristics,  social,  mental  and  moral 
and  of  the  possibilities  of  western  influence. 

Nation,  77:467;  Critic,  43:466  (Griffis)  ;  Ath.  1903,  2:444 

915.69     Butler,  Elizabeth,  lady.    Letters  from  the  Holy  Land. 

(Black  7/6  n)    Macmillan  $3  n 

3-  1 5 13 1       Series  of  impressions  in  colors  and  in  words.   There  i§  no  book 

which  the  tourist  would  be  better  advised  to  take  with  him  were 
he  starting  for  Palestine  for  the  first  lime.    Ath.  1903,  2:214 

They  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  devout  catholic,  but  the  writer  has 
no  narrow  exclusiveness  in  her  sympathies.  Sat.  R.  96:5  {Supple- 
ment Oct,  17) 

Acad.  64:339 

917. 12     Stutfield,  H.  E.  M.  &  Collie,  J.  N.    Climbs  and  Explo- 
rations in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

(12/6  n)    Longmans  $5 

4-  246  Personal  experiences  and  historical  resume;  an  epitome  of  all 

that  is  at  present  known  of  this  Switzerland  of  America.  Abundant 
photographic  illustrations  and  valuable  original  map. 
Ath.  1903,  2:607;  Dial,  36:156;  Sat.  R.  97:85 

917.4       Bacon,  E.  M.    Literary  Pilgrimages  in  New  England. 

Silver  $2 

3-32  Visits  to  homes  of  authors  and  to  scenes  associated  with  their 

writings.  Compact  with  information  and  pertinent  quotation.  Map 
and  many  illustrations,  well  chosen  as  to  subject  but  poorly  exe- 
cuted. Katharine  Abbott's  Old  Paths  and  Legends  of  New 
England,  Putnam  $3.50  n.,  deals  in  familiar  style  with  historic  and 
literary  associations  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Hampshire  and  is  rich  in  beautiful  halftones  from  photographs. 

Bacon,  Nation,  76:209;  Lit.  W.  34-54;  Abbott,  Nation,  77:208; 
Lit  W.  34:263 
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917 .8      b  Adams,  Andy.    Log  of  a  Cowboy.     Houghton  $1.50 
3-12817       Narrative  of  a  five  months'  trip  with  3000  cattle,  from  Mexico 
to  Montana,  in  1882,  with  many  interesting  stories  told  by  trailmcn. 
Critic,  43  •474;  Ath.  I903>  2:790;  Acad.  65:563 

917.94     Austin,  Mrs  M.  H.    Land  of  Little  Rain. 

Houghton  $2  n 

3-26358       Chapters  sketching  arid  region  of  southeastern  California,  its  at- 
mosphere, birds,  beasts,  flowers,  the  Indian,  greaser  and  gold  hunter. 
Admirable  illustrations. 
Dial.  35:421;  Nation,  78:391 

HIBTOBY  OF  FOREIOH  OOVMTBIEB 

Sf*  also  Juvenile,  p.  452 

944.08     Hanotaux,  Gabriel.    Contemporary  France.    4v.  v.i 
(1870-1873)  Putnam  $3.7511 

Belongs  to  class  of  histories  whereof  the  work  of  Thucydides  is  a 
famous  example — a  contemporary's  narrative  of  events  set  forth 
after  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time  to  ensure  some  perspective. 
Nation,  77  •'96;  Ath.  1903,  1:490;  Sat.  R.  95:o03  (Bodley) 

954  Poole,  Stanley  Lane-.  Mediaeval  India  under  Moham- 
medan Rule,  712-1764.    (Story  of  the  Nations) 

Unwin  5/   Putnam  $1.35  n 
3-2200        Professor  Lane-Poole  is  the  master  of  an  excellent  English  style 
and  has  strong  human  sympathies  and  an  eye  for  the  picturesque, 
combined  with  full  knowledge  of  his  subject   Amer.  Hist.  R.  9:130 
Nation,  76:249;  Sat.  R.  96:114;  Dial,  35^93;  Ath.  1903,  2:177 

980  r  Dawson,  T:  C.  South  American  Republics.  2  pt.  pt 
I,  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Brazil.  (Slory 
of  the  Nations)  Putnam  $1.35  n 

3-25616       Narrates  separately  the  stormy  histories  of  the  four  countries 
from  earliest  period  to  present. 
Dial,  36:205;  Lit.  W.  35:10 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Si  t-  also  Juvenile,  p.  45a  and  New  editions,  p.  455 

970.4  James,  G:  W.  Indians  of  the  Painted  Desert  Region: 
Ilopis,  Navahoes,  Wallapais,  Havasupais. 

Little  $J  n 

3-19707       Outcome  of  20  years'  study  and  personal  observation  durinj: 
journeys  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
Over  60  photographic  illustrations. 
Nation,  78:156 

971.4  ?;  Parker,  Gilbert  &  Bryan,  C.  G.  Old  Quebec— the 
Fortress  of  New  France.  Macmillan  $3.75  n 

3-25903       Consecutive  history,  based  on  Parkman  and  others,  making  no 
claim  to  originality.    Photogravures,  woodcuts,  halftones,  maps. 

Romance,  pathos,  stirring  incident,  noble  characters,  give  vivid 
interest  to  every  stage.   Dial,  35:424 

Spec.  91:704;  Sat.  R.  96:646;  Nation,  77:484 
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972.98     cHeilprin,  Angelo.    Mont  Pelee  and  the  Tragedy  of 
Martinique.  Lipi)incott  $3  n 

2-  30398       Study  of  the  great  catastrophes  of  1902  with  observations  and 

experiences  in  the  field.    Photographic  illustrations. 

Accurate  and  permanent  record,  by  a  trained  geologist  who  writes 
from  the  closest  personal  observation.   Sat.  R.  96:237 

Critic,  42:375;  Dial.  34:245;  Nation,  76:152 

973         Adams,  C:  K.  &  Trent,  W.  P:    History  of  the  United 
States.    (Allyn  &  Bacon's  Ser.  of  School  Histories) 

Allyn  $1.50 

3-  2705        Special  aims  to  present  fully  and  fairly  (i)  southern  point  of 

view  in  Civil  War  questions;  (2)  British  side  in  Revolutionary 
period;  (3)  importance  of  the  West  in  national  development 
Chronologic  table,  bibliographic  references,  200  illustrations,  35  maps, 
good  index. 

Larned's  admirable  History  of  the  United  States  for  Secondary 
Schools,  Houghton  $1.40  n.,  is  also  fully  equipped  with  bibliographic 
aids,  maps  etc. 

Amer.  Hist.  R.  8:765  (F.  H.  Hodder) 

973.782    Avary,  M.  L.  cd.    A  Virginia  Girl  in  the  Civil  War. 

Appleton  $1.25  n 

3-2700        Dramatic  experiences  of  the  young  wife  of  a  Confederate  officer, 
in  camp,  hospital,  blockade  running,  etc. 
Critic,  43:182;  Dial,  34:275;  Nation,  76:227 

973.782    a  Gordon,  J:  B.    Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War. 

Scribner  $3  n 

3-26356  Its  manly  tone,  optimistic  temper  and  cordial  appreciation  of 
opponents  conmiend  it  to  readers  of  all  sections. 

Acad.  66:296;  Dial,  35^302;  Nation,  7^'Z73\  Spec.  92:667 

974.46     Howe,  M.  A.  DeW.    Boston,  the  Place  and  the  People. 

Macmillan  $2.50  n 

3-26974  Reviews  salient  historical  facts  but  devotes  major  part  to  19th 
century,  three  main  topics  being  the  unitarian  controversy,  the  liter- 
ary leaders  and  the  antislavery  propaganda.  Many  well  chosen 
illustrations. 

For  the  general  reader,' the  best  compact  work  on  Boston  which 
has  yet  been  produced  (1903).   Atlantic,  93-^79 

Bookman,  19:201;  Ath.  1904,  1:201;  Nation,  77:471 

974-7       r  Janvier,  T:  A.    Dutch  Founding  of  New  York. 

Harper  $2.50  n 

3-25273  An  historical  essay  rather  than  a  formal  history  of  the  beginnings 
of  New  York  city.  Illustrated. 

Will  be  useful  in  correcting  the  false  impressions  created  by 
Irving's  skilful  and  humorous  misrepresentation  of  the  Dutch.  Dial, 
36:203 

Critic,  43:567;  Lit.  W.  34^301;  Nation.  77'Afi7 
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BZOGUPHY 

See  also  Juvenile,  p.  452 

Arblay,  Mme  d'.  Dobson,  Austin.  Fanny  Burney 
(Madame  d'Arblay).  (English  Men  of  Letters, 
Amer.  Ser.)  (2  n)    Macmillan  75c  n 

3-28862  A  fascinating  little  biography,  handled  with  that  practised  elegance 
of  style,  cunning  of  pictorial  narrative,  allusive  deftness,  and  finished 
sense  of  proportion,  in  which  he  has  scarce  a  rival.   Acad.  65:^2 

Bookman,  18:641  (Richard  Gamett)  ;  Dial,  36  :207;  Nation,  78:18; 
Spec  91 :97i 

Beaconsfield,  earl  of.  Meynell,  Wilfrid.  Benjamin 
Disraeli.  Appleton  $3  n 

3-30490  Scrap  book,  rather  than  biography,  furnishing  no  consecutive 
account  or  judicial  estimate  of  his  career.  Will  serve  some  future 
biographer  as  a  source  and  meanwhile  entertain  the  lover  of  per- 
sonal anecdote. 

Ath.  1903,  2:44s;  Dial,  35-461;  Nation,  78:115;  Spec  91:654 
c  Beecher,    Abbott,  Lyman.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  - 

Houghton  $1.75  n 

3-28566       Portrays  the  great  Brooklyn  preacher  from  long  personal  acquain- 
tance, as  a  man,  as  pastor,  as  reformer  and  as  patriot. 
Dial,  36:42;  Nation,  77=530;  Spec  92:227 

Bridgman,  Howe,  Maud  &  Hall,  F.  H.  Laura  Bridg- 
man:  Dr  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  he 
taught  Her.  Little  $1.50  n 

3-25614  Drawn  from  Dr  Howe's  written  notes  and  the  journal  and  letters 
of  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl. 

Less  intimate  and  personal  than  Helen  Keller's  Life,  as  the  subject 
is  loss  original  and  remarkable,  it  is  nevertheless  most  interesting. 
Lit.  W.  34:341;  Nation,  77:392;  Spec.  92:420 

h  Bryce,  James.    Studies  in  Contemporary  Biography. 

(10/  n)    Macmillan  $3  n 
3-10346       Beaconsfield,   Dean   Stanley,  Anthony  Trollope,  J:   R:  Green. 

Parnoll,  GladstcMic,  E.  L.  Godkin,  E.  A.  Freeman,  Cardinal  Manning, 
Lord  Acton  and  10  other  character  estimates. 

Dial,  35:10;  Nation,  76:400;  Sat.  R.  95^551;  Spec.  90:822 

Caesar.  Firth,  J:  B.  Augustus  Caesar  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Empire  of  Rome.  (Heroes  of 
the  Nations)  (5  )    Putnam  $L35  n 

3-4996         Of  solid  worth.    Nation,  76:251 

The  only  biography  of  Augustus  in  English  save  that  by  Mr 
Shuckburgh.  published  almost  simultaneously  in  England,  Unwin 
16/.  The  Athenaeum  1903,  2:307  says:  Each  is  an  excellent  and 
independent  study  of  the  same  evidence.  In  some  places  we  prefer 
one,  in  some  the  other. 

Sat.  R.  96:112;  Ath.  1903,  1:427 

Deutsch,  Leo.    Sixteen  Years  in  Siberia.    Button  $4  n 
h  K^v        Experiences  of  a  Russian  revolutionist.    Simple,  straightforward, 
free  from  sensationalism  or  striving  for  effect.    Those  who  read  it 
will  understand  why  Tolstoi  wrote  Resurrection.   Acad.  65:494 
Nation,  78 :35 
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EgglestoH,  Edward.    Eggleston,  G :  C.   The  First  of  the 
Hoosiers.  Drexel  Biddle  $1.20  n 

3-25612  Reminiscences  of  author's  brother,  and  of  pioneer  days  in 
Indiana. 

b  Gladstone.    Morley,  John.    Life  of  William  Ewart 
Gladstone.    3V.  Macmillan  $10.50  n 

3-25347       A  masterpiece  of  historical  writing,  of  which  the  interest  is 
absorbing,  the  authority  indisputable,  and  the  skill  consummate. 

Sat,  R. 

Sat.  R.  96:493,  517;  Dial,  35  *410;  Nation,  77:^96,384;  Ath.  1903, 
2:473,507 

Greeley,  Linn,  W:  A.  Horace  Greeley.  (Appleton's 
Historic  Lives  Ser.)  Appleton  $1  n 

3-6577  Newspaper  sketch  of  founder  of  Tribune,  showing  his  attitude 
toward  successive  national  events  during  his  editorship. 

In  inverse  ratio  to  Parton's  Life  of  Greeley,  one  finds  here  the 
politician  first,  the  reformer  next,  and  the  man  last  of  all.  Dial, 
34' 342 
Nation,  76:299 

rHoar,  G:  F.    Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years.  2v. 

Scribner  $7.50  n 

3-29308  Of  wide  interest  because  of  personality,  engaging  style,  and  value 
as  a  contribution  to  political  history.  He  has  been  United  States 
senator  from  Massachusetts  since  1877. 

Dial,  35:343;  Critic,  44:49  (J-  L.  Gilder)  ;  Nation,  78:92;  Outlook, 
76:311  (Lyman  Abbott) 

a  Keller,  Helen.  Story  of  my  Life,  by  Helen  Keller ; 
with  her  Letters,  and  a  Supplementary  Account  of 
her  Education.  Doubleday  $1.50  n 

3-7188  Letters  and  experiences  of  this  well  known  girl,  blind  and  deaf 
from  infancy. 

One  of  the  rare  books  that  delight  general  readers  and  compel 
attention  from  students  of  educational  methods. 

Dial,  34:271  (Joseph  Jastrow)  ;  Outlook,  v.74,  pt  t,  p.  189;  Acad. 
66:325 

Madison.    Hunt,  Gaillard.    Life  of  James  Madison. 

Doubleday  $2.50  n 

3-421 1  First  of  a  series  telling  the  history  of  the  United  States  through 
lives  of  its  great  men.  Scholarly  and  important  to  student,  but 
probably  of  less  interest  and  practical  value  to  average  reader  than 
Sidney  Howard  Gay's  biography. 

Amer.  Hist.  R.  9:170;  Nation,  77:270 

Poe.  Harrison,  J.  A.  Life  and  Letters  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.    2v.  Crowell  $2.50  n 

3-  9357        Draws  a  new  portrait  in  the  light  of  newly  discovered  letters  and 

facts.   Letters  to  and  from  Poe  fill  second  volume. 
Critic,  42:499 

Rainsford,  W:  S.   A  Preacher's  Story  of  his  Work. 

Macmillan  $1.25  n 

4-  1666        Reported  as  literally  as  possible  from  Dr  Rainsford's  own  words 

in  describing  his  work  in  his  New  York  parish,  and  his  preceding 
training. 
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Scott,  W:  E.  D.    Story  of  a  Bird  Lover. 

Macmillan  $1.50  n 

3-  6872        Biography,  revealing  both  the  natural  aptitude  and  the  process 

of  training  which  have  made  him  an  authority  on  ornithology  and  a 
keen  observer  of  nature  in  general. 

Nation,  76:523;  Dial.  34:364;  Critic,  43:168 

b  Sfez^cftson,  Stevenson,  Mrs  M,  I.  From  Saranac  to 
the  Marquesas.    (Methuen  6/n)        Scribner  $2  n 

4-  9508        Letters  written  by  mother  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  during  their 

sojourn  in  the  Adirondacks  and  subsequent  cruise  in  the  South  seas, 
1887-88.  Portraits. 

Ath.  1903,  2 :645 Critic,  44 :72  (W :  Archer) 

Stuart.     Lang,   Andrew.     Prince   Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  the  Young  Chevalier.        Longmans  $1.50 
3-12842       Cheaper  edition  of  the  life  published  by  Goupil  in  1900,  based 
largely  on  the  Stuart  papers  at  Windsor  castle.    A  careful  and  faith- 
ful portrait  of  the  hapless  prince. 

Ath.  1900,  2:269;  Nation,  72:33;  I^ial  29:424;  Lit.  W.  34:171 

Thackeray.  Whibley,  Charles.  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray.  (Modern  English  Writers)  (W. 
Blackwood  2/6)  Dodd  $r  n 

3-30584       Fresh  and  keenly  critical,  but  somewhat  cold  and  lacking  in 
sympathy.  Pittsburgh 

Ath.  1903,  2:539;  Dial,  36:240;  Sat.  R.  96:615;  Spec.  91 :769 

Trowbridge,  J:  T.   My  Own  Story.   Houghton  $2.5011 
3-22579       Reminiscences  of  his  long  and  active  literary  career  and  of 
acquaintance  with  many  distinguished  people,  mainly  New  Eng- 
landers.   Written  in  his  76th  year. 
Nation,  77 1287  ;  I^ial,  35  1254 

Victoria.  Lee,  Sidney.  Ouccn  Victoria.  Macmillan  $3 
3-5272         Expansion  of  article  in  Dictionary  of  National  Diof^raffhy. 

He  has  been  conspicuously  successful  in  resisting  the  temptation 
to  write  as  a  courtier.  A  book  likely  to  remain  for  a  long  time  the 
standard  authority.    Xation,  T^:J75 

Sat.  R.  94:772;  Ath.  1902,  2:818;  Spec.  90:16 

a  Waddington,  Mrs  M.  A.  (King).    Letters  of  a  Diplo- 
mat's Wife,  1 883- 1 900.  Scribner  $2.50  n 
3-12886       The  American  born  wife  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Moscow 
and  London  ^ivcs  vivid  impressions  of  historic  personages  and 
scenes  in  informal  family  letters. 

I^ial,  35:14:  Nation,  76:480;  Ath.  1903,  1:783;  Bookman,  17:457 

Whitticr.  Carpenter,  G.  R.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
(Aiiier.  Men  of  Letters)  Houghton  $1.10  n 

3-26621        Contributes  some  new  material,  and  emphasizes  politicaJ  and 
reformatory  aspects  of  his  life  more  than  literary  and  poetic. 
Dial,  36:203;  Lit.  W.  35:43;  Nation,  77:450 

c  Wister,  Sarah.  Sally  \Vister\s  Journal.  Ferris  $2 
3-29  Kept  by  a  Quaker  girl  near  Philadelphia,  \777-7^.    Of  some  value 

as  a  historical  document,  but  more  interesting  as  a  picture  of  genuine 
girlhood,  interested  in  nrctty  clothes  and  mild  flirtations. 

/Vcad.  65:187;  Ath.  1903,  1:680;  Nation,  76:171 
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S*e  also  Juvenile,  p.  453  and  New  editions,  p.  455 

h  Allen,  J.  L.    Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Macmillan  $1.50 
3- 1 5441       Painful  in  its  situations,  a  sermon  against  untruthfulness  rather 
than  an  artistic  story,  yet  marked  by  characteristic  grave  beauty  of 
style. 

Dial.  35:218;  Bookman,  18:78;  Ath.  1903,  2:309 

Brady,  C.  T.    The  Bishop.  Harper  $1.50 

3-9630        The  very  human  and  lovable  bishop  is  the  connecting  link  between 
15  dramatic  stories  of  frontier  life. 
Dial,  34:375;  Lit.  W.  34  :150 

&  Brown,  Alice.    Judgment.  Harper  $1.25 

3-23049       Character  study  dealing  with  a  masterful  man's  relations  to  his 
family.    Swift  moving,  with  considerable  incident. 
Dial,  35 :264 ;  Bookman,  18 1302 ;  Nation.  78 :54 

Chambers,  R,  W.    Maids  of  Paradise.       Harper  $1.50 

2-  24324       Brisk  romance  of  love  and  adventure  during  the  Franco- Prussian 

War.    Paradise  is  a  Breton  village  and  the  hero  an  American  em- 
ployed by  the  imperial  military  police. 
Ath.  1903.  I  .-281 ;  Dial,  35 .261 

Conrad,  Joseph.    Youth,  and  Two  other  Stories. 

McClure  $1.50 

3-  5183        Three  grim  tales  of  sea  and  land  entitled  Youth ;  Heart  of  Dark- 

ness; The  End  of  the  Tether. 
Nation,  76*478;  Ath.  1902,  2:824 

Couch,  A.  T:  Quiller-.    "  Q    pseud.    Hetty  Wesley. 

Macmillan  $1.50 

3-24819       Partly  true,  partly  fictitious,  the  unhappy  story  of  the  beautiful. 

wayward  sister  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  is  handled  with  delicacy 
and  sympathy. 

Ath.  1903,  2:577;  Bookman,  18:622;  Nation,  78:55;  Spec.  91:916 

b  Crawford,  F.  M.    The  Heart  of  Rome :  a  Tale  of  the 
"  Lost  Water."  Macmillan  $1.50 

3-25549       Love  story  of  modern  Rome. 

Bookman,  18:412;  Dial,  36:18;  Nation,  77:391;  Spec.  91:656 

Dahn,  Felix.    Felicitas.  McClurg  $1.50 

3-15436       Short,  swift  moving  tale  of  domestic  love  and  danger  when  the 
wave  of  German  conquest  was  sweeping  away  Roman  power  in  fifth 
century. 
Critic,  43:379;  T-it.  W.  34:153 

c  Daskam,  J.  D.   .Middle-aged  Love  Stories. 

Scribner  $1.25 

3-10796       In  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow;  A  Philanthropist;  A  Reversion  to 
Type ;  A  Hope  Deferred  ;  Courting  of  Lady  Jane ;  Julia  the  Apostate ; 
Mrs  Dud's  Sister. 
Dial,  34:376;  Nation,  76:421;  Critic,  43:187 

Davis,  W:  S.    Saint  of  the  Dragon's  Dale.  (Little 
Novels  by  Favorite  Authors)  Macmillan  50c 

3-19076       Germany  in  middle  ages.   Short  tale  of  a  hermit-saint  who  beards 
the  robber  barons  of  the  Wartburg. 
Ath.  1903,  2 :68o 
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aDeland,  Mrs  M.  W.  (Campbell).     Dr  Lavendar's 
People.  Harper  $1.50 

3-25718       Six  stories  of  Dr  Lavendar's  parishioners  in  quaint  Old  Chester. 
Spec  91:  9;^;  Ath.  1903,  2:823;  Critic,  44:186  (M.  T.  Earle) 

c  Doyle,  A.  C.    Adventures  of  Gerard.    McClure  $1.50 
3-22517       Vigorous  well  conceived  anecdotes  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  re- 
lated by  the  boastful,  but  brave  and  charming  brigadier. 

Bookman,  18:303;  Sat.  R.  96:5  (Supplement  Nov.  21);  Nation- 
77:508 

Fiske,  H.  S.    Provincial  Types  in  American  Fiction. 
(Chautauqua  Home  Reading  Ser.) 

Chautauqua  Press  $1 

3- 1 83 10  Reviews  the  portrayal  of  local  typ^s,  in  New  England,  the  South, 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  West  by  several  representative  living 
writers,  giving  outlines  of  stories,  and  quotations. 

a  Fox,  John,  jr.    The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come.  Scribner  $1.50 

3-21292  Story  of  sweet  and  tender  humanities,  as  well  as  of  Kentucky 
mountain  feuds  and  clash  of  opinions  rending  families  asunder  in 
Bluegrass  region  during  Civil  War. 

Bookman,  18:158;  Dial,  35:262;  Nation,  77=390 

Freeman,  Mrs  M.  E.  (Wilkins).    Six  Trees. 

Harper  $1.25 

3-4415         Stories  of  homely  New  England  village  life,  in  each  of  which  a 
tree  exercises  a  subtle  but  potent  influence  on  the  characters. 
Nation,  76:276';  Sat.  R.  96:20;  Critic,  43:185 

Garland,  Hamlin.    Hesper.  Harper  $1.50 

3-24946  A  unionist  strike  among  the  wildest  scenery  of  far  western  moun- 
tains is  backgroinul  for  the  wooing  of  a  heroine  bred  to  eastern 
society  life. 

I^ial,  36:19;  Ath.  1903,  2:714 

Gray,  David.    Gallops  2.  Century  $1.25 

3-26165       vSliort  stories  about  liorses  and  lovers  of  horses. 

Hardy,  A.  S.    His  Daughter  First.       Houghton  $1.50 
3-ii4()5        Story  of  social  life  and  relations.    Attracts  through  subtleties  of 
character  drau  imj  and  conversation  rather  than  bv  rush  of  events. 
Dial,  34*372;  Spec.  90:943;  Nation,  76:479;  Ath.  T903,  1:809 

Harriman,  K.  E.    The  Homebiiiklers.       Jacobs  $1.50 
3-31025       Eight  stories  of  Polish  workmen  in  the  tobacco  warehouses,  iron 
moulders  shops,  and  other  industries  of  (presumably)  Chicago. 
Lit.  W.  3577;  Critic,  44-474 

Henderson,  C:  H.    John  Percyfield.    Houghton  $1.50 
3  .'>039         Leisurely  love  story  interwoven  with  descriptive  passages  and 
reflections  on  social  questions.    Scene,  mainly,  ^  Swiss  chateau. 
Nation,  76:275;  Lit.  W.  34:122;  Dial,  35:68 

Hill,  F.  T.    The  Web.  Doublcday  $1.50 

3  2()-7tS  A  lawyer's  fight  against  a  great  commercial  conspiracy,  compli- 
cated by  relations  with  a  case  of  cruel  injustice  wrought  by  varying 
divorce  laws. 

Bookman,  18:650 
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Hobson,  Anne.    In  Old  Alabama.       Doubleday  $1.50 
3-21301       Plantation  tales,  related  by  an  old  colored  woman  who  had  been 
"conjered"  in  youth;  also  collection  of  plantation  songs.  Capital 
portrait  photographs. 

Critic,  43:578;  Ath.  1904,  1:462 

cHowells,  W:  D.    Letters  Home.  Harper  $1.50 

3-22817  New  York  love  story  told  through  letters  from  several  people 
whose  viewpoints  differ  widely.  A  happy  example  of  his  best 
manner. 

Nation,  77  .'507;  Dial,  35:263;  Acad.  65:499 

Kirk,  Mrs  E.  O.    Good-bye,  Proud  World. 

Houghton  $1.50 

3-21297       Love  story  of  a  New  York  newspaper  girl  who  inherits  a  modest 
New  England  estate.   Well  written,  cheerful,  wholesome. 
Dial,  35 '221 

Leonard,  M.  F.   The  Pleasant  Street  Partnership. 

Wilde  8sc  n 

3-23432  Quiet  story,  full  of  human  kindness,  of  an  old-fashioned  city 
neighborhood  startled  by  a  modest  business  enterprise. 

a  London,  Jack.    Call  of  the  Wild.       Macmillan  $1.50 
3-8560        Central  figure  a  superb  sledge  dog  whose  noblest  traits  and 
primeval  instincts  develop  together  through  hardship  and  arctic 
desolation.    Dramatic  and  intensely  real,  it  is  romance,  not  dog 
psychology. 

Nation,  77  :287;  Bookman,  18:159;  Ath.  1903,  2:279;  Spec.  91:283 

c  Long,  J:  L.    Sixty  Jane.  Century  $1.25 

3-25875       Stories,  mostly  pathetic,  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  humble  people. 

Pittsburgh 

Nation.  77 :5o8 

Mitchell,  S.  W.  A  Comedy  of  Conscience.  Century  $1 
3-7659  Dilemma  of  a  lady  who  finds  in  her  shopping  bag  a  valuable 
diamond  dropped  by  the  thief  who  stole  her  purse.  Excellent  to 
read  aloud. 

Lit.  W.  34:122;  Critic,  43:188 

cNorris,  Frank.    The  Pit.    (Epic  of  the  Wheat  Ser.) 

Doubleday  $1.50 

3-1580        Second  novel  of  the  unfinished  trilogy  entitled  The  Epic  of  the 
Wheat,  of  which  The  Octopus  was  the  first. 
Nation,  76 :276 ;  Dial,  34 :242 

Page,  T:  N.    Gordon  Keith.  Scribner  $1.50 

3-13056  Social  and  business  experiences  of  a  young  southerner  interested 
in  the  industrial  development  of  his  native  state.  Scenes,  western 
Virginia  and  New  York. 

a  People  of  the  Whirlpool :  from  the  Experience  Book 
of  a  Commuter's  Wife.  Macmillan  $1.50 

3-12000       A  protest  against  the  false  ideals  and  demoralizing  standards  set 
by  the  idle  rich,  enforced  by  contrast  with  simple  living. 
Nation,  77^55;  Outlook,  N.  74,  pt  2,  p.547 

Rice,  Mrs  A.  C.  (Hegan).    Lovey  Mary.     Century  $1 
3-5787        The  large-hearted  girl  heroine  adopts  a  forlorn  baby  and  herself 
becomes  the  protege  of  Mrs  JViggs  of  the  Cabbage- patch. 
Bookman,  17:214;  Acad.  64:438;  Spec.  90:615 
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Richards,  Mrs  L.  E.  (Howe).    The  Golden  Windows. 

Little  $1.50 

3-23480       Nearly  50  fables  for  young  and  old,  each  with  a  not  too  obtrusive 
moral. 
Dial.  35:432 

Scott,  H.  S.    "  Henry  Seton  Merrinian  "  pseud.  Dar- 
lasch  of  the  Guard.  McChire  $1.50 

3-20061       Historical  romance.    Scene  laid  in  Dantzic  and  Russia  at  time 
of  Napoleon's  invasion  and  retreat.  Pittsburgh 
Sat.  R.  96:305;  Spec  91:317;  Lit.  W.  34:305;  Bookman.  18:622 

Seawell,  M.  E.    Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Bobbs-Mcrrill  $1.50 
3-23048       Pleasing  light  comedy,  in  which  Pope  Pius  7.  a  little  third  rate 
actress,  Napoleon  and  one  of  his  old  soldiers  walk  the  boards. 
Bookman,  18:166;  Lit.  W.  34:306 

b  Sherwood,  Margaret.       Elizabeth  Hastings  psaul. 
Daphne :  an  Autumn  Pastoral.  Houghton  $1 

3-28588        Dainty  tale  of  a  sweet  American  girl's  adventure  among  the  elder 
gods  of  Rome. 
Bookman,  18:413 

Smith,  A.  C.    The  Turquoise  Cup;  and.  The  Desert. 

Scribner  $1.25 

3-5535  Two  stories,  slight  in  texture  but  excellent  in  workmanship. 
Athenaeum  1003,  2:344 

Scenes,  Venice  and  Sahara. 
Acad.  65 :29i ;  Spec.  91  :i75 

Smith,  Mrs  A.  P.    The  Legatee.  Houghton  Si. 50 

3-7^5**^  Scene,  a  sparsely  settled  village  in  the  Wisconsin  forest.  Str.ry 
of  antaijonisms  between  mill  owner  and  employees,  of  noii^lihorhooil 
rt'lations,  and  a  forest  fire. 

Dial,  35  :66 

a  Smith,  F.  H.    Colonel  Carter's  Christmas. 

Scribner  ?r.3o 

3-25210  Deserves  to  rank  with  the  rest  of  the  Carter  chronicles;  it  will 
please  the  colonel's  old  friends  and  make  him  new  ones.  Dial. 

34:474 

Bookman,  18:358 

c   The  Under  Dog:  Stories.        Scribner  $1.50 

3-13055        Mainly  talcs  of  men  whom  the  world  has  used  roughly. 
Critic,  43:189;  Atlantic,  92:282 

Spearman.  F.  H.    The  Daughter  of  a  Magnate. 

Scribner  $1.50 

3-25212       I>reathless  tale  of  daring  feats  of  engineering  on  a  Rocky  moun- 
tain railroad,  with  accompanying  love  story. 
Nation.  77:389;  Dial,  36:121 

Stuart,  Mrs  R.  McE.    George  Washington  Jones. 

Altemus  $1 

3-27518       Adventures  of  a  homeless  little  colored  1>oy  who  offered  himself 
as  a  Christmas  present. 
Dial,  35  :477 
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c  Tarkington,  N.  B.    Cherry.  Harper  $1.25 

3-25882      i8th  century  comedy,  in  which  a  conceited  and  obtuse  young  prig 
tells  how  he  wooed  the  heroine. 
Critic,  44:94;  Bookman,  18:656 

Waltz,  Mrs  Elizabeth  (Cherry).     Pa  Gladden:  the 
Story  of  a  Common  Man.  Century  $1.50 

3-25874  Stories  of  country  life  in  Middle  West  deriving  unity  from  the 
personality  of  a  childless,  large  hearted  and  sincerely  religious  elderly 
farmer. 

Acad.  66:273;  Nation,  77:389 

Ward,  Mrs  M.  A.    Lady  Rose's  Daughter. 

Harper  $1.50 

3-5780  A  study  of  temperament,  but  in  no  sense  a  problem  novel.  In  no 
other  novel  has  she  given  so  many  evidences  of  dramatic  power, 
imagination,  humor  and  the  gift  of  pathos.  H.  W.  Mabie 

North  Amer.  R.  176:48  (Mabie) ;  Nation,  76:317;  Sat.  R.  95:296; 
Dial,  34 :24i 

We3ntnan,  S.  J:   The  Long  Night.  McClure  $1.50 

3-23895       Scene,  Geneva  on  eve  of  last  attempt  of  house  of  Savoy  to  re- 
capture city — the  famous  escalade  of  1602.   Spec.  91:707 
Bookman,  18:428;  Acad.  65:413 

f  Wharton,  Mrs  Edith.    Sanctuary.        Scribner  $1.50 
3-26865       Short,  but  subtle  and  delicately  wrought  psychologic  study.  Pitts- 
burgh 

Bookman,  18:410;  Dial.  36:118 

White,  S.  E:    Conjuror's  House.  McChire  $1.25 

3-  7169        Love  story  set  against  a  dark  background  of  Canadian  wilderness, 

where  a  terrible  fate  threatens  the  trespassing  hero. 
Bookman,  17:257;  Acad.  65:234;  Spec.  91  :ii3S 

a  Williamson,  C:  N.  &  A.  M.    The  Lightning  Con- 
ductor. Holt  $1.50 

4-  4569        Automobile  travel  sketch  threaded  about  a  plot  of  love-making. 

Tour  through  French  chateaux  country  to  Bordeaux,  skirting  the 
Pyrenees,  and  through  the  Riviera  and  Italy  to  Sicily. 
Nation,  76 :255 1  Sat.  R.  05 :83 ;  Lit.  W.  34  :S3 

Young,  R.  E.    Sally  of  Missouri.  McClure  $1.50 

3-25396       Story  of  the  soil,  and  its  hold  on  its  sons  and  dauirhters. 
Nation,  78:134 

jmrSKILE  BOOKS 

353  Hoxie,  C:  DeF.    How  the  People  Rule;  Civics  for 

Boys  and  Girls.  Silver  40c 

3-21315       Shows  boys  and  girls  through  concrete  illustrations  from  their 

own  experience  the  importance  of  law  and  government,  and  explains 

United  States  local  and  national  systems. 

353  Ship  of  State  (The),  hy  Those  at  the  Helm.  (Youth's 

Companion  Ser.)  Ginn  75c 

3-27927       12  papers  by  prominent  officers  of  government,  showing  daily 
duties  of  president,  senator,  congressman.  Supreme  Court  judge, 
and  system  by  which  army,  navy,  postoffice  and  other  institutions 
are  carried  on.   For  older  boys  and  girls. 
Nation,  78:50 
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398.2       Brown,  A.  F.    The  Curious  Book  of  Birds. 

Houghton  $1.10  n 

3-26874       Legends  and  fancies  gathered  from  French.  Russian,  Greek  and 
other  peoples  and  attractively  retold  for  children. 
Critic,  43 :58i ;  Nation,  77  '-41^ 

398.2       Forbes,  C.  B.    Elizabeth's  Charm-string. 

Little  $L2o  n 

3-25552  Legends  associated  with  saints,  places,  pictures  etc.  told  to  a 
group  of  girls  whose  interest  is  excited  by  a  set  of  charms  collected 
in  Europe.  Illustrated. 

398.2      rPyle,  Howard.     Story  of  King  Arthur  and  his 

Knights.  Scribner  $2.50  n 

3-29613  From  Malory  and  other  sources,  many  incidents  being  altered  in 
this  version  for  children.  Author's  illustrations.  Reprinted  frora 
St  Nicholas. 

Acad.  66:169;  Dial,  35^476;  Nation,  77:489 

398.2       Tappan,  E.  M.    Robin  Hood,  his  Book.    Little  $1.50  n 

3-26880       Often  follows  ballads  almost  word  for  word,  but  occasionally 
takes  liberties  with  story.   Employs  simple  language,  omitting  many 
details  and  mannerisms  of  Pyle's  version.    Colored  and  black  and 
white  pictures. 
Dial,  35 :476 

398.2       Winnington,  Laura,  coftip.    The  Outlook  Fairy  Book 
for  Little  People.  Macmillan  $1 

3-31944       About  30  fairy  tales,  ballads  and  songs,  gathered  from  the  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  German,  French  and  Spanish.  Illustrated. 
Nation,  77 .449 

504  Lane,  Mrs   M.   A.   L.   cd.     Triumphs   of  Science. 

(Youth's  Companion  Ser.)  Ginn  30c 

3-2688  The  Atlantic  Telegraph,  A  Modern  Observatory,  Astronomic«il 
Photography,  Coast  Lights,  Modern  Great  Guns,  Submarine  Boat-^, 
The  Boston  Subway,  Harnessing  Niagara,  etc.  Written  in  simple 
language,  by  specialists.  Will  interest  intelligent  boys. 

590  Monteith,  John  &  Caroline.    Some  Useful  Animals  and 

What  They  do  for  Us.      (Eclectic  School  Read- 
ings) Amer.  Rk  Co.  50c 
3-6164        Tlic  sheep,  cow,  horse,  pig,  dog,  bear,  ferret,  cat.  squirrel,  ostrich. 

oyster,  sponge,  earthworm  etc.  For  children  of  second  or  third 
grade.   Well  illustrated. 

595.4       Patterson,  A.  J.    'J'he  Spinner  Family.    McClurg  $1  n 

3-22831  Simple,  accurate  description  of  the  characteristics  and  habits  of 
many  common  spiders.    Extremely  well  illustrated. 

No  child  should  be  cheated  out  of  acquaintance  with  Mrs  Epeira, 
Mrs  Grass  Spider,  Mrs  Theridion  and  the  other  well  dressed  and 
industrious  members  of  society  here  celebrated.   Dial,  35:469 

Lit.  W.  35:14 
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598.2  Miller,  Mrs  H.  M.  "Oliver  Thorne  Miller"  pseud. 
True  Bird  Stories  from  my  Note-books. 

Houghton  $1  n 

3-10244  Short  stories  about  habits  of  caged  and  field  birds,  observed  by 
author.  Will  interest  children,  though  rather  bare  of  charms  of 
style.    Illustrations  by  Louis  Ajjassiz  Fuertes. 

Dial,  34:363;  Nation,  76:435;  Critic,  43:168  (D.  L.  Sharp) 

608  a  Baker,  R.  S.    Boys'  Second  Book  of  Inventions. 

McClure  $2 

3-30997  The  miracle  of  radium,  flying  machines,  the  earthquake  measurer, 
electrical  furnaces,  harnessing  the  sun.  etc.  For  older  readers  than 
Boys*  Books  of  Inventions.  Illustrated. 

621.9  Barnard,  Charles.  Tools  and  Machines.  Silver  6oc 
3-16262       Explains  principles  and  processes  involved  in  use  of  hammer, 

knife,  chisel,  the  borers,  abraders  and  grinders,  saw  and  sawmill, 

power  hammers,  etc.  Illustrated. 

64P  Colson,  Elizabeth  &  Chittenden,  A.  G.  The  Child 
Housekeeper.  Barnes  $1.50  n 

3-12824       Simple  lessons,  with  songs,  stories  and  games,  on  fire  building, 

setting  table,  washing  dishes,  bcdmaking,  sweeping,  laundry  work, 

mending,  care  of  baby. 

808.8  .     f  Wiggin,  Mrs  K.  D.  (Smith)  (Mrs  Riggs)  &  Smith, 
N.  A.  cofnp.    The  Posy  Ring.        McClure  $1.25  n 
3'5775        Classified  selections  from  standard  poets,  similar  in  plan  to  their 
Golden  Numbers,  but  intended  for  younger  children. 
Nation,  76 1479 ;  Critic,  43 1474 

811.49  Burgess,  Gelett.  More  Goops  and  How  Not  to  be 
Them.  Stokes  $1.50 

3-20886       The  Goops  arc  singularly  gifted  in  the  art  of  conveying  whole- 
some reproof  and  warning  in  the  form  of  genuine  entertainment. 
Critic,  43  573 

811.49     [>Sage,  Betty.    Rhymes  of  Real  Children. 

Fox,  Duffield  $1.50  n 

3-28929  Quite  out  of  the  common  both  in  external  beauty  and  in  the  rare 
breeding  and   distinction  and  delightful  humor  of  the  verses. 

Nation,  77:448 

Dial,  35 :478 

821.08  Ingpen,  Roger,  cd.  One  Thousand  Poems  for  Chil- 
dren :  a  Choice  of  the  best  Verse,  Old  and  New. 

Jacobs  $1.25  n 

3-  31968       Classified  as  Rhymes  for  Little  Ones,  Cradle  Songs,  Fairy  Land, 

Fields  and  Woods,  Home,  Humorous,  Ballads,  Girlhood,  Hymns, 
etc. 

Ath.  1903,  2:716;  Spec.  1903,  2:950 
.914.21     c  Mitten,  G.  E.    Children's  Book  of  London. 

(Black  6/)    Macmillan  $2.25 

4-  2652        London  children,  streets,  shops,  palaces,  the  Tower,  Zoo,  British 

Museum,  Westminster,  the  I-ord  mayor's  show,  etc.  with  seven 
historical  tales.    Illustrations  in  color. 
Spec.  91 1946 
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915 . 1  c  Headland,  I :  T.   Our  Little  Chinese  Cousin.  (Little 

Cousin  Sen)  Page  50c  n 

3- 1 8182  Gives  in  story  form  an  account  of  the  childhood  of  a  little 
Chinese  girl.    Photographs  and  Chinese  drawings. 

917.295    Seabury,  J.  B.    Porto  Rico.    (World  and  its  People) 

Silver  50c 

3-22578  Life  of  people,  physical  features,  products,  flora,  fauna,  towns, 
schools,  government,  brief  sketch  of  history.  Illustrated. 

919.8      c  Peary,  Mrs  J.  I>.  &  M.  A.    Children  of  the  Arctic,  by 
the  "  Snow  Baby  "  and  her  Mother.  Stokes  $1.20  n 

3-  3^933       Interesting  things  with  many  pictures  of  them,  that  little  Marie 

Peary  saw  and  did  during  two  winters  among  the  Eskimos. 
Nation,  77^449;  Dial,  35:479 

938         Zimmem,  Alice.    Greek  History  for  Young  Readers. 

Longmans  $1  n 

4-  109         Conveys  essential  facts  from  prehistoric  times  to  death  of  Alex- 

ander, in  simple  language.   Useful  illustrations  and  maps. 
Nation,  77:361 

949.2  Griffis,  W:  E.    Young  People's  History  of  Holland. 

Houghton  $1.50  n 

3-8474        I^Vom  prehistoric  times  to  marriage  of  Queen  Wilhelmina,  treat- 
ing picturesque  early  period  most  fully.   Quite,  independent  of  his 
Brave  Little  Holland,  and  better  adapted  to  children. 
Nation,  76:456 

973  Blaisdell,  A.  F.  &  Ball,  F.  K.    Hero  Stories  from 

American  History.  Ginn  50c 

3-io_Hi()  Anioiif?  those  whose  deeds  arc  related  arc  George  Rogers  Clark, 
Colonel  Moultrie,  Nathan  I  laic,  Washington,  Anthony  Wayne, 
Daniel  Morgan,  Andrew  Jackson.    Intended  for  elementary  schools. 

J  rvicNiLic  hio(;raimiv 

Home,  O.  B.  &  Scobey,  K.  L:  Stories  of  Great  Art- 
ists, (l.^clectic  School  Keadinj^s)  Amer.  Bk  Co.  40c 
Attempts  to  interest  children  in  art  through  simple  tales,  founded 
on  facts,  ahout  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Rembrandt,  Corot,  Landseer 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Picture  St<>ries  from  the  Great  Artists, 
hy  M.  R.  Cady  and  J.  M.  Dewey,  (  Art  Reader  No.  i)  Richardson  50c, 
(759)  is  more  elementary,  intended  for  children  who  have  just  learned 
to  rea«l.  Texts  and  illustrations  relate  to  the  work  of  Rosa  Bonhcur. 
Van  Dyck.  Landseer  and  Murillo.  Art  Studies  for  Sehools,  by 
A.  M.  Von  Rydingsvard,  Managan  $r,  (759)  discards  the  element  of 
fiction,  giving  some  facts  about  each  of  68  artists  ranging  from  Cima- 
bue  to  John  Sargent,  with  simple  criticism  or  explanation  of  an 
example  of  his  work.  Its  halftone  reproductions,  though  not  evenly 
good,  are  somewhat  better  than  in  either  of  the  others. 

Scoff,  Barnes,  James.  The  Giant  of  Three  Wars:  a 
Life  of  General  Winfield  Scott.  (Heroes  of  our 
Army)  Appleton  $1  r\ 

Simple  and  straightforward,  but  not  childish  in  style. 
I^ial,  35:430 
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b  Victoria.    Tappan,  E.  M.    In  the  Days  of  Queen 
Victoria.    (Makers  of  England)  Lee  8oc  n 

3-14845       The  story  of  the  queen's  life  here  told  for  girls  can  hardly  fail 
both  to  entertain  and  inspire  to  noble  living. 
Dial,  35  •430 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

r  Barbour,  R.  H:    Weatherby's  Inning. 

Appleton  $1.25  n 

3-22513  Story  of  baseball  and  a  young  man's  struggle  against  untoward 
circumstances  in  a  small  New  England  college. 

Dickens,  Charles.  Story  of  Little  David ;  from  "  David 
Copperfield;"  ed.  by  F.  L.  Knowles.  (Famous 
Children  of  Literature)  Estes  7Sc  n 

3-20058  David  Copperfield's  life  from  birth  to  taking  refuge  with  his 
aunt,  Betsy  •  Trotwood.  Nothing  altered,  but  much  omitted  from 
original. 

Eliot,  George,  pseud.  Story  of  Little  Tom  and  Maggie; 
from  The  Mill  on  the  Floss ; ed.  by  F.  L.  Knowles. 
(Famous  Children  of  Literature)  Estes  75c  n 

3-20449  Extracts  from  Mill  on  the  Floss,  comprising  life  of  the  Tulliver 
children  to  Tom's  payment  of  his  father's  debts.  Much  omitted, 
but  nothing  added  or  written  down. 

Harris,  J.  C.    Wally  Wanderoon  and  his  Story-telling 
Machine.  McClure  $1.60  n 

3-22518       John  the  Simpleton,  The  Crystal  Bell.  The  Red  Flannel  Night- 
cap, Miss  Liza  an*  de  King,  The  Mouse  Princess,  etc. 
Critic,  43  S73 

b  Hill,  Elizabeth.    My  Wonderful  Visit. 

Scribner  $1.20  n 

3-25201  Record  of  a  little  city  girl's  enchanting,  never-to-be-forgotten 
week  on  a  farm.   Nation,  77:449 

Realistic  in  picture  of  country  life  of  the  older  type,  and  no  less 
true  in  portraying  an  imaginative  child  nature. 

Hopkins,  W :  J.    The  Sandman :  more  Farm  Stories. 

Page  $1.20  n 

3-22515  Simple  stories  of  everyday  life  on  a  farm,  like  the  Sandman 
stories  published  last  year,  which  have  proved  extremely  popular 
with  children  too  young  to  read  for  themselves. 

Leonard,  M.  F.    How  the  Two  Ends  Met.  (20th 
Century  Juveniles)  Crowell  60c  n 

3-19078  A  happy  little  school  girl  by  her  winsome  ways  brings  the  rich 
and  poor  families  of  a  city  block  into  friendly  relations. 

c  Packard,  Winthrop.    The  Young  Ice  Whalers. 

Houghton  $1.20  n 

3-22109       Henty's  heroes  scarcely  rival  these  Massachusetts  boys  in  perils 
or  achievements,  but  the  movement  is  more  lifelike,  the  style  better, 
and  the  information  about  arctic  life  and  conditions  really  valuable 
and  interesting.   Excellent  illustrations. 
Diali  35:431;  Spec.  91739;  Acad.  65:646 
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915. 1       fHer  >y  E.  L.  Smy:hv  I 

Anier.  1.: 

3<i8i82       C'li^  inpie  language  and  rrjv.:-.  1 

Chi  1 11  .  -uggested  by  a  child.  Excti.er 

9x7.295  S< 

and  verse  about  driving  o'j:  ir.  1 
9x9.8  iiied,  playing  go  to  sea,  gatheriri  ■= 

:j:strated. 


^  (Howe)   More  Five  M:::-:t  5:. 


.  ^wyn.    Trapper  "  Jim."  MacniillSi!:  S:.;: 
civ  story  about  bo3-s  in  southern  C: 


938  ■:  trapping,  fishing,  shooting,  camping,  'piii.rz. 

iii'ired  matters.  Illustrated. 
.     .  Dial,  35:429;  Sat.  R.  96:146 

4-R»J 

...  .mest  Thompson.   Two  Little  Savage?. 

Doubleday  Si. 75  " 

949  .   iivieJ  by  an  old  trapper,  camp  out  and  live  a?  ir.j:r. 

...  -       possible.    So  admirable  in  woodcraft  that  parer.:? 
ys:  '.tfr!«?ok  some  weak  and  even  objectionable  fear-re? 

.  >  ^JI  hardly  notice. 
.  '  ^  5^5 :  Acad.  65  :S27 

'i^valeen.  Troubadour  Tales.  Bobbs-Merrii!  S1.2; 

:  the  middle  ages,  about  minstrels,  knights,  pages  ar.: 
maiden.    Channingly  illustrated  in  black,  \\hitc  a"i 

.  "  J40;  Dial,  35:476 

jfci^er.  C:  W.   For  Kini^  or  Empress?    Xels^-)!!  Si.j; 

^     u-ishman's  adventures  in  lime  of  Stephen  and  Maiil  la 

■  •.-Jewish  outbreak  at  Norwich. 
.. .  hun  average  merit.   Sper.  91:947 

S.  E:    Hie  Mai;::ic  Forest:  a  ]M«»clern  Fairy 
^'.»ry.  Macniillan  Si. 50 

<evp-waikcr  slops  off  a  western  train  in  the  ni^ht  wvA 
■■i         ^ :a  by  fur-tradini;  Ojibwiiys  who  befriend  him  for  -ive 

•"^^^  r-:4i«;  Adi.  190.3,  2:826 

Mrs  K.  D.  (Smith)  (Mrs  Rii?gs\  Rebecca 
,  <unnybrook  l-'arni.  Houg^hton  Sr.J5 

'  u.  .»»•••»  '''^  orij-iinal  and  attractive  younp  jjirl  in  a 

^    ^'^'^itJ  village. 

^^^^>  1^^:652;  Naii^Mi.  78:55;  Dial.  35:264;  Spec.  01:873 
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NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITIONS 

Allen,  Grant.  Belgium:  its  Cities.  2v.  (Travel 
Lover's  Lib.)  Page  $3 

'4244  Text  published  in  his  Historical  Guide  Ser.  1897,  Wessels  $1.25  n., 
(Richards  3/6).  In  page  edition,  all  signs  of  the  guidebook  arc 
removed,  type  and  paper  are  pleasing  and  many  plates  are  provided. 

914-93 

Atkinson,  G:  F.    Studies  of  American  Fungi,  Mush- 
rooms. Edible  and  Poisonous.    Ed.  2.     Holt  $3  n 
(442S       Added  chapters  on  uses  and  cultivation  of  mushrooms,  and  10 
new  plates.  589.22 
Dial,  36 .238 

Baby  days;  a  new  Selection  of  Songs,  Stories  and  Pic- 
tures for  very  Little  Folks.  Century  $1.50 
^6379       Includes  about  40  pages  from  the  old  Baby  Days,  with  150  pages 
from  later  numbers  of  St  Nicholas.  818.4 

Chisholm,  G:  G.     Handbook  of  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy ;  ed.  4  rev.  throughout  and  greatly  extended. 

Longmans  15/n,  $4.80 
{8949       125  pages  added  and  much  rewritten.  338 
Nation.  78:31 

Grout,  A.  J.  Mosses  with  Hand-lens  and  Microscope, 
pti.  Grout  $1 

[6268  Embodies  material  in  his  Mosses  with  a  Hand-lens  (1900)  but 
can  hardly  be  called  a  new  edition  of  that  work,  being  part  I  of 
a  much  fuller  treatment.  Includes  nearly  all  common  mosse9»of 
the  Grays  Manual  region,  with  some  rarer  forms.  Many  admirably 
clear  illustrations.  588.2 

Riis,  J.  A.    Children  of  the  Tenements. 

Macmillan  $1.50 

28289       Contains  stories  formerly  collected  under  title  Out  of  Mulberry 
Street.   Author  says:  Occasionally  I  have  strung  facts  together  to 
suit  my  own  fancy;  but  none  of  the  stories  are  invented.    Nine  out 
of  ten  are  just  as  they  came  to  me  from  life.  813.49 
Acad.  66:70 

Sharp,  D.  L.  A  W  atcher  in  the  Wpods;  illus.  by 
Bruce  Horsefall.  Century  84c 

)944  Eight  papers  reprinted  from  plates  of  his  Wild  Life  near  Home 
for  school  supplementary  reading.  590 

Trevelyan,  Sir  G:  O.  The  American  Revolution.  3V. 
v.  I,  ed.  2,  $2.50  n  and  v.  2  in  2  pts.  $5  n  Long^mans 

A  monument  of  industry,  impartiality  and  generosity  in  a  most 
vivacious  and  attractive  form.   Nation,  77:506 

His  partiality  is  pronounced  and  it  is  all  in  favor  of  the  Amer- 
icans.   Critic,  44-^55'  973-3 

Ath.  1904,  1:74;  Sat.  R.  96:673 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  1903 

These  statistics  are  based  on  lists  prepared  according:  to  varying  classifica- 
tions and  methods.  The  figures  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  only 
approximate.  See  paper  on  Relative  Book  Production  by  Dr  E.  C.  Richard- 
son in  Publisher's  Weekly,  57:805,  and  abstract  in  Public  Libraries,  5:192. 
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Modicine  and  hygiene. 


ill-' 
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748  407 
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.|  7865 
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I  363  I  I 
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6  Includes  juveniles,   c  Includes  poetry,  drama  and  fiction. 
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The  superior  figures  tell  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths:  e.  g.  432* 
means  page  432,  beginning  in  the  third  ninth  of  the  page,  i.  e.  about  one  third 
of  the  way  down. 


Abbott.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  442* 
Adams,  Andy.  Log  of  a  Cowboy,  440^ 
Adams,  C :  K.  &  Trent.  History  of  the 

United  States,  441* 
Adams,  O.  F.  Some  Famous  Ameri- 
can Schools,  42/ 
Aldrich'   Ponkapog  Papers,  435' 
Allen,  Grant.    Belgium:  its  Cities, 
455* 

Allen,  J.  L.  Mettle  of  the  Pasture, 
445' 

Altmaier.   Model   Type- writing  In- 
structor, 431* 

Anderson  &  Spiers.    Architecture  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  432* 

Athletics  and  Outdoor  Sports  for 
Women,  434* 

Atkinson.      Studies    of  American. 
Fungi,  455' 

Austin.  Land  of  Little  Rain,  440* 

Avary.    A  Virginia  Girl  in  the  Civil 
War,  441* 

Baby  days,  455* 

Bacon.   Literary  Pilgrimages  in  New 

England,  439* 
Bailey.   The  Nature-study  Idea,  428* 
Baker,  E.  A.    Descriptive  Guide  to 

the  Best  Fiction,  423* 
Baker,  R.  S.   Boys'  Second  Book  of 

Inventions,  451' 
Baldwin.  Industrial-social  Education, 

427* 

Ball  &  Blaisdell.   Hero  Stories  from 

American  History,  452* 
Barbour.   Wcatherby's  Inning,  453' 
Barnard.  Tools  and  Machines,  451* 
Barnes.   The  Giant  of  Three  Wars, 

452^ 

Bell.   The  Minor  Moralist,  424' 
Benson  &  Miles.  Daily  Training,  430* 


Billings.     Physiological   Aspects  of 

the  Liquor  Problem,  430* 
Blaisdell  &  Ball.    Hero  Stories  from 

American  History,  452* 
Booth.   After  Prison— What  ?,  427* 
Bostock.   Training  of  Wild  Animals, 

429* 

Brady.  The  Bishop,  445' 

Brandes.   Poland,  438* 

Brochner.   Danish  Life  in  Town  and 

Country,  438" 
Brooks.   The  Social  Unrest,  426* 
Brown,  A.  F.   Curious  Book  of  Birds, 

450' 

Brown,  Alice.   Judgment,  445* 
Brown,  W:  G.   Foe  of  Compromise, 
435" 

Bryan  &  Parker.   Old  Quebec,  440' 
Bryce.     Studies    in  Contemporary 

Biography,  442* 
Buck.    Boys*  Self-governing  Clubs, 

427' 

Buckham.  Where  Town  and  Coun- 
try Meet,  436^ 

Burgess.  More  Goops  and  How  Not 
to  be  Them,  451* 

Burkett,  Stevens  &  Hill.  Agriculture 
for  Beginners,  430* 

Butler.  Letters  from  the  Holy  Land, 
4.^9* 

Cameron.  Comedies  in  Miuiature, 
435* 

Carpenter.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
444* 

Chambers.  Maids  of  Paradise,  445* 
Chandlery.    Pilgrim-walks  in  Rome, 
438- 

Chapman.     Color    Key    to  North 

American  Birds,  429* 
Chesterton.   Varied  Types,  436* 
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Chisholm.  Handbook  of  Commercial 
Geography,  455* 

Chittenden  &  Colson.  The  Child 
Housekeeper,  451* 

Clark,  F.  E:  Christian  Endeavor 
Manual,  424' 

Clark,  J :  W.   Care  of  Books,  423* 

Clark,  T.  M.   Care  of  a  House,  431' 

Clement.  Handbook  of  Modern 
Japan,  439* 

Collie  &  Stutfield.  Climbs  and  Ex- 
plorations in  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
439' 

Colson  &  Chittenden.     The  Child 

Housekeeper,  451* 
Comstock.    Ways  of  the  Six-footed, 

429' 

Conn.    Bacteria,  Yeasts  and  Molds 

in  the  Home,  429* 
Conrad.    Youth,  445* 
Couch,  Quiller — .  Hetty  Wesley,  445* 
Crawford.   The  Heart  of  Rome,  445' 
Crothers.    The  Gentle  Reader,  436* 

Dahn.    Felicitas,  445^ 
Daskam.    Middle-aged  Love  Stories, 
445' 

Davis.  Saint  of  the  Dragon's  Dale, 
445^ 

Dawson.  South  American  Republics, 
440^ 

Day.    Pattern  Design,  433' 

Dearborn  &  Weed.  Birds  in  their 
Relations  to  Man,  430^ 

Dcland.    Dr  Lavendar's  People,  446^ 

Dennis  &  Way.  Art  of  James  Mc- 
Neill Whistler,  433' 

Deutsch.  Sixteen  Years  in  Siberia, 
442" 

Dewey.     Financial    History  of  the 

United  States,  426* 
Dickens.    Story  of  Little  David,  453' 
Dobson.    Fanny  Burney,  442* 
Doyle.    Adventures  of  Gerard,  446" 
Du  Bois.    Souls  of  Black  Folk,  425* 

Earle.   Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in 

America,  428^ 
Eggleston.    First   of  the  Hoosiers, 

443' 


Eliot,  C:  W.    More  Money  for  the 

Public  Schools,  4^ 
Eliot,  George,  pseud.   Story  of  Little 

Tom  and  Maggie,  453* 
Elkinton.    Doukhobors,  425* 
Ely.    A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden, 

431* 

Everyman:  a  Morality  Play,  435* 

Firth.  Augustus  Caesar,  442^ 
Fiske.  Provincial  Types  in  American 

Fiction,  446* 
Forbes.     Elizabeth's  Charm-String, 

450* 

Foster.  American  Diplomacy  in  the 
Orient,  426' 

Fox.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  King- 
dom Come,  446* 

Freeman.   Six  Trees,  446* 

Garland.   Hesper,  446* 
Garnet  &  Gosse.   English  Literature, 
436' 

Gerrare.  Greater  Russia,  438^ 

Gordon,  G :  A.  Ultimate  Conceptions 
of  Faith,  424' 
I .  Gordon,  J :  B.   Reminiscences  of  the 
I      Civil  War,  441* 

Gosse  &  Garnett.  English  Litera- 
ture, 436' 

Gray.    Gallops  2,  446* 

Griffis.  Young  People's  History  of 
Holland,  452* 

Grout.  Mosses  with  Hand-lens  and 
Microscope,  455* 

Gulick,  C:  B.    Life  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks,  437* 
I  Gulick,  S.  L.    Evolution  of  the  Jap- 
anese, 439* 

Hadley.  Freedom  and  Responsibility, 
425' 

Hall  &  Howe.  Laura  Bridgman,  442* 
j  Hammer.    Radium  and  other  Radio- 
active Substances,  428* 
I  Hancock.    Japanese  Physical  Train- 
ing, 430* 

Hanotaux.  Contemporary  France, 
440' 

.  Hardy.    His  Daughter  First,  446^ 
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Story-telling  Machine,  453* 

Harrison.  Life  and  Letters  of  Edgar 
Allen  Poe,  443* 

Hastings,  Elizabeth,  pseud,  see  Sher- 
wood 

Headland.      Our     Little  Chinese 

Cousin,  452* 
Hedin.   Central  Asia  and  Tibet,  439' 
Heilprin.     Mont     Pelee   and  the 

Tragedy  of  Martinique,  441* 
Hcmcnway.    How  to  Make  School 
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Hill,  D.  H.,  Burkett  &  Stevens.  Ag- 
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Hughes.   Musical  Guide,  434^ 
Hunt    Life  of  James  Madison,  443^ 

Ingpen.  One  Thousand  Poems  for 
Children,  451' 
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Desert  Region,  440^ 

Janvier.  Dutch  Founding  of  New 
York,  441* 

Johnson.  American  Railway  Trans- 
portation, 427* 

Joseph.  Judaism — as  Creed  and  Life, 
425* 
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Keeler.  Our  Northern  Shrubs,  429* 
Keller.    Optimism,  424^ 

  Story  of  my^Life,  443* 

Kelley.    Three  Hundred  Things  a 

Bright  Girl  can  Do,  433* 
Kipling.   The  Five  Nations,  435* 
Kirk.    Good-bye,  Proud  World,  447* 
Kuhns.   Great  Poets  of  Italy,  437* 

Lane.   Triumphs  of  Science,  450* 
Lang.      Prince     Charles  Edward 

Stuart,  444* 
Laut.  Story  of  the  Trapper,  431* 
Lavignac.   Musical  Education,  434* 
Lee,  Sidney.    Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  423' 

  Queen  Victoria,  444* 

Lee,  Vernon,  pseud,  see  Paget 
Leonard.    The  Pleasant  Street  Part- 
nership, 447* 
— —  How  the  Two  Ends  Met,  453* 
Lewis.     Gawayne    and  the  Green 

Knight,  434' 
Linn.   Horace  Greeley,  443* 
London.    Call  of  the  Wild,  447* 
Long,  J :  D.    The  New  American 

Navy,  427* 
Long,  J:  L.    Sixty  Jane,  447* 
Long,  W :  J.  A  Little  Brother  to  the 
Bear,  429" 

Mabie.  Backgrounds  of  Literature, 
436* 

McFadyen.  Old  Testament  Criticism 
and  the  Christian  Church,  424' 

Mackaye.  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims, 
435* 

Mauclair.  French  Impressionists, 
433" 

Mayo.   Care  of  Animals,  430^ 
Mead.    Modern  Methods  in  Sunday- 
school  Work,  424' 
Meade.    Trust  Finance,  426" 
Merriman,  Henry  Seton,  see  Scott 
Metchnikoff.    The  Nature  of  Man, 
428' 

Meynell.   Benjamin  Disraeli,  442* 
Miles  ■&  Benson.     Daily  Training, 
430' 
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Miller.   True  Bird  Stories  frcnn  my 

Note-books,  451* 
Miltoun.    Cathedrals   of  Northern 

France,  432* 
Mitchell,  John.     Organized  Labor, 

426" 

Mitchell,  S.  W.  Comedy  of  Con- 
science, 447* 

Mitton.  Children's  Book  of  London, 
451* 

Monteith.  Some  Useful  Animals, 
450' 

Moore.   Old  China  Book,  432* 
Morison.   The  New  Epoch  as  Devel- 
oped by  the  Manufacture  of  Power, 
425* 

Morley.  Life  of  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  443* 

Murray.  Sculptures  of  the  Parthe- 
non, 432* 

Myers.    Human  Personality,  423* 

New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety. Handbook  on  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  430* 

Xorris.   The  Pit,  447' 

Owen.    A  Prairie  Winter,  436" 

Packard.    The  Young  Ice  Whalers, 

Page.    Gordon  Keitli,  447^ 
Paget.    Hortus  Vitae,  437' 
Parker  &  P.ryan.    Old  Quebec,  440' 
Partscli.    Central  Europe,  428" 
Patterson.    The  Spinner  Family,  450* 
Peabody,  F.  G.    Religion  of  an  Edu- 
cated Man,  42 1" 
Peabody.  J.  P.    Singing  Leaves,  434' 
Peary.    Children  of  the  Arctic,  452^ 
People  of  tlie  Whirlpool,  447" 
Pettengill.   'J'oilers  of  the  Home,  431* 
Phillpotts.    My  Devon  Year,  437* 
Pinches.   Old  Testament  in  the  Light 

of  Historical  Records,  424* 
Podmore.    Modern  Spiritualism,  423' 
Poole.    Mediaeval  India  under  Mo- 
hammedan Rule,  440* 
Pyle.    Story  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
Knights,  450' 
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QniUcr-Couch,  see  Couch,  Quiller- 

Bainsford.  A  Preacher's  Story  of  his 

Work,  443* 
Reynard  the  Fox,  454* 
Rhodes.   A  Pleasure-book  of  Grindel- 

wald,  439* 
Rice.   Lovey  Mary,  447* 
Richards.   The  Golden  Windows,  448* 

  More  Five  Minute  Stories,  454' 

Richardson.      Vacation     Days  in 

Greece,  438' 
Riis.    Children  of  the  Tenements, 

455" 

Robinson.   Modern  Civic  Art,  431' 
Rosenau.    Jewish  Ceremonial  Insti- 
tutions and  Customs,  425* 

Sage.  Rhjrmes  of  Real  Children,  451' 
Sanday  &  Waterhouse.    Sacred  Sites 

of  the  Gospels,  438* 
Sandys.   Trapper  "Jim,"  454" 
Scobey  &  Home.    Stories  of  Great 

Artists,  452' 
Scott,  11.  S.    Barlasch  of  the  Guard, 

448= 

Scott.  W.  D.   Theory  of  Advertising, 
431* 

Scott,  \V:  E.  D.    Story  of  a  Bird 

Lover,  444' 
Seabury.    Porto  Rico,  452' 
Seawell.    Fortunes  of  Fifi,  448* 
Semple.    American  History  and  its 

Geographic  Conditions,  437' 
Seton.    Two  Little  Savages,  454* 
Sharp.    Watcher  in  the  Woods,  455^ 
Sherwood.    Daphne,  448' 
Ship  of  State,  449* 
Shuman.    Practical  Journalism,  423* 
Smith,  A.  C.    The  Turquoise  Cup, 

448* 

Smith,  Mrs  A.  P.   The  Legatee,  448* 
Smith,  F.  H.  Colonel  Carter's  Christ- 
mas, 448* 

  The  Under  Dog,  448' 

Smith,  X.  A.,  &  Wiggin.    The  Posy 

Ring,  451' 
Snow.    Principal  Species  of  W'ood, 
428* 
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Spearman.  Daughter  of  a  Magnate, 
448- 

Spiers   &    Anderson.  Architecture 

of  Greece  and  Rome,  432^ 
Stein.   Troubadour  Tales,  454' 
Stevens,  Burkett  &  Hill.  Agriculture 

for  Beginners,  430* 
Stevenson.    From   Saranac  to  the 

Marquesas,  444' 
Stuart.   George  Washington  Jones, 

448* 

Sturgis.  How  to  Judge  Architecture, 

Stutfield  &  Collie.  Climbs  and  Ex- 
plorations in  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
439' 

Symons.   Cities,  438* 

Taft.   History  of  American  Sculpt-  ; 

ure,  432*  | 
Tappan.  Robin  Hood,  his  Book,  450*  | 

  In  the  Days  of  Queen  Victoria, 

453'  I 
Tarde.   Laws  of  Imitation,  425* 
Tarkington.   Cherry,  449*  | 
Torrey.   Qerk  of  the  Woods,  436' 
Trent.   History  of  American  Litera- 
ture, 435* 

 &  Adams.  History  of  the  United 

States,  441* 

Trevelyan.  The  American  Revolu- 
tion, 455* 

Trowbridge.    My  Own  Story,  444* 

Van  Dyke.  Meaning  of  Pictures,  433'  ' 
Van  Vorst.   The  Woman  Who  Toils, 
426* 

Waddington.  .  Letters  of  a  Diplo- 
mat's Wife,  444* 

Wallace.    Man's  Place  in  the  Uni-  ' 
verse,  428* 

Walton.  A  Hermit's  Wild  Friends, 
429* 


Waltz.  Pa  Gladden,  449' 

Ward,  H.  S.  &  C.  W.  (Barnes).  The 
Real  Dickens  Land,  437* 

Ward,  Mrs  M.  A.  Lady  Rose's 
Daughter,  449" 

Waterhouse  &  Sanday.  Sacred  Sites 
of  the  Gospels,  438" 

Waters.   Ferns,  429' 

Way  &  Dennis.  Art  of  James  Mc- 
Neill Whistler,  433' 

Weed.   The  Flower  Beautiful,  432* 

 &  Dearborn.  Birds  in  their  Re- 
lations to  Man,  430' 

Weyman.   The  Long  Night,  449* 

Wharton.    Sanctuary,  449* 

Wheeler.  Principles  of  Home  Dec- 
oration, 433* 

Whibley.  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
ery,  444* 

Whistler.  For  King  or  Empress?, 
454' 

White,  Mary  &  Sara.   Book  of  Chil- 
dren's Parties,  434* 
White,  S.  E :  The  Forest,  436' 

  Conjuror's  House,  449* 

  The  Magic  Forest,  454* 

WiRgin.  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm,  454^ 

 &  Smith.  The  Posy  Ring,  451* 

Williamson.    The    Lightning  Con- 
ductor, 449* 
Wilson.    Free-hand  Lettering,  433* 
Winnington.    Outlook  Fairy  Book, 
450' 

Wister.    Sally  Wister's  Journal,  444* 
Woodberry.   Poems,  434* 
Woodburn.   American  Republic,  426* 

  Political    Parties    and  Party 

Problems  in  the  United  States,  426* 

Yeats.  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil,  437* 
Young.    Sally  of  Missouri,  449^ 

Zimmem.  Greek  History  for  Young 
Readers,  452" 


[Pages  463-4  were  bulletin  cover  pages) 
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New  York  State  Library 

Melvil  Dewey  Director 

Bulletin  88 
LIBRARY  SCHOOL  17 

17th  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  LIBRARY  SCHOOL  1903 

To  the  Regents  of  the  Vniveraity  of  the  State  of  New  York 

For  the  year  ending  Sep.  30,  1903,  the  director  has  the  honor 
to  report  on  the  New  York  State  Library  School  as  follows : 

Classes.  The  fall  term  opened  Wednesday,  Oct.  1,  1902,  with 
19  seniors  and  30  juniors,  representing  13  states  and  one  foreign 
country.  New  York  led  with  18  students,  Massachusetts  stood 
next  with  7,  Pennsylvania  sent  5,  California  4,  Ohio  3,  District 
of  Columbia,  Indiana  and  Rhode  Island  2  each,  while  there  was 
1  each  from  Connecticut,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
Vermont  and  Nova  Scotia. 

One  former  student  whose  senior  year  was  broken  by  illness  in 
1896  returned  in  March  to  finish  her  course. 

The  31  colleges  represented  were:  for  men  only,  Amherst, 
Columbia  College  Law  School  and  Harvard  University;  for 
women  only,  Barnard,  Lake  Erie,  Mt  Holyoke,  Badcliffe,  Smith, 
Vassar,  Wellesley  and  Wilson  colleges,  College  for  Women  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute  and 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women ;  for  coeducation,  Adelphi,  Dal- 
housie,  Earlham  and  Franklin  colleges  and  Brown,  California, 
Cincinnati,  Colorado,  Cornell,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Rochester, 
Stanford,  Syracuse,  Vermont  and  Wesleyan  universities  and  Yale 
University  Graduate  School. 

While  our  school  is  maintained  primarily  for  New  York  State 
and  extra  tuition  is  charged  to  students  from  outside  the  State, 


*-  iiiinittod  with-:'-.:  :  enri 
degrees  nnd  f'.::ii:>hinp 
••"I'ure,  history  and  f.-roijui  la 
.^.a  .  urrani'o  exaininations  in  Ji 
I.  aisiory,  general  inforniation.  G< 
Tvurli.    10  other  candidates  ad  mi 
.idinitred  to  the  school, 
^ad  credentials.   Thein?  were  issued 
;uti  L-ard  representinir  a  differei 
I  'll  tup*  iKisscarda,  12  certificates 
*t.i*k,  2  diplomas  and  14  degrees 

^.uuiils  issued  since  Aug.  1,  1890, 

^led.  arc  4894  examination 
^.w'is,  101  first  year  certificates, 
..piomas,  including  11  with  hono 
.louor. 

^   reilentials  issued  Aug.  1,  1890 
i6  ijraduates  through  April  190! 
^±  p.  50-53. 
mjMifi*    Degrees  and  di])lomas  wer< 
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Degree  of  B.  L.  S.  Florence  Tolman  Blunt,  Grace  Darling 
Chapman,  Robert  Morrill  McCurdy,  Ella  Rosina  Seligsberg, 
Pauline  Gertrude  Wiggin,  Alice  Newman  Hays,  Etheldred  Abbot. 

Diplomas,   Annie  Elizabeth  Draper,  Marion  Ada  Knight. 

The  class  of  1903  deserves  special  commendation  because,  in 
comparison  with  other  recent  chisses,  a  larger  j»roportion  of  its 
members  finished  their  work  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

niustrated  bulletins.  Experience  seems  to  justify  the  plan  of 
requiring  students  to  submit  an  illustrated  bulletin  as  one  test 
of  ability  to  select  books,  not  only  as  worthy  books  per  sc,  but  as 
Buited  to  meet  certain  recognized  interests  in  the  community, 
which  can  be  satisfied  thi*ough  books.  Such  work  also  tests 
the  student's  skill  in  the  delicate  task  of  attracting  the  reader 
to  good  books  without  offending  his  taste  or  violating  his  per- 
sonal right  of  choice.  The  term  picture  bulletin  "  has  been 
found  objectionable  when  applied  to  lists  for  adults,  intended  to 
be  posted  in  the  loan  department.  We  have  adopted  for  class 
discussion  the  term  illustrated  bulletin."  It  corresponds  to 
the  common  phrase,  '*  illustrated  magazine."  "  Picture  bulletins  " 
can  then  designate  lists  intended  for  the  children's  room,  just  as 
we  speak  of    picture  books"  for  children. 

The  circulation  of  bulletins  made  by  students  certainly  proves 
that  they  serve  a  useful  i)urpose  in  public  libraries,  for  adults  as 
well  as  for  children.  We  confine  our  work  almost  entirely  to 
bulletins  for  adults,  leaving  the  preparation  of  picture  bulletins 
to  the  schools  which  instruct  in  work  for  children. 

Bulletins  were  first  made  by  our  students  in  1898.  They  have 
circulated  throughout  the  country  since  1900.  The  record  of 
circulation  has  been  kept  for  those  made  by  the  junior  class  of 
1900-1.  24  bulletins  circulated  98  times,  an  average  of  about 
four  journeys  for  each.  In  all  case^  express  charges  were  paid 
by  the  libraries. 

They  were  sent  to  49  libraries,  among  which  were  the  follow- 
ing: the  public  libraries  of  Cleveland,  Dayton  O.,  Eau  Claire 
Wis.,  Sedalia  Mo.,  Utica  N.  Y.,  Providence,  Brookline  Mass., 
Medford  Mass.,  a  branch  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Forbes 
Library,  Northampton  Mass.,  the  Caniegie  Library  of  Atlanta, 
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.       I.:brary  and  the  James  Prendergast  Librair 
Sfwral  bi:;]eTins  were  sent  to  the  Illinois 
•r  fxrhange  of  :d»;-as  between  the  two  siliooU 
.     <  oiiiinissions  of  Iowa  and  Texas.    The  bnllelin 
\  Minnie  L.  Converse,  was,  on  requt^st.  given  lo 
■ill  mission. 

bulletins  have  had  the  largest  rirriilation : 
»i  and  New,  Pauline  G.  Wiggin.  nine  times. 
Yi>ung  People  who  want  to  Go  to  College  (two  bul- 
'1  S.  Wade  and  Louise  Claflin.  nine  times. 
or:es  for  Children,  Susan  C.  Crampton.  svven  times. 
lr.d:ans  of  Today,  Celia  M.  Iloughton.  six  times. 
^  :\  r  New.  Josephine  Taber,  six  times. 
::r  Bovs,  Frances  K.  Ray,  six  times. 
::  :Lr  following  subjects,  presented  in  llMi2,  show  the 
r  work. 

l  ev^fuit-nt,  by  Annie  E.  Draper 

■  .".i:..:  is  the  coniinoii  fivliiij;  *of  admiriiiiMTi  fur  men  who 
•  .  :  ;  sluHl  sonu'thiiig.    Amlrow  i"ariK';j:it\  IMiilliits  Brij':»ks. 
:■■  X'l-iu*  l-'irhl.  Ht'iijainin  FraiiKlin.  William  M'»rri<. 
I.  .  rliosf'ii  as  lypii-al  t»r  arliirx rnn'iit  in  wiil.-ly  tlifftT-n'i 
^'-•aiiliy  of  iMi-h  nuin  is  notr«l.  ami  tlu*n*  is  a  pDrtrair  oi 
•      iiiiil  al>nv(\    The  itlca  of  \l\v  biillotlii  is  exai-tly  ex- 
•i.  tiuv  showiiij:  tlie  varioil  iniliistrios  on  tlu*  \vat*T  fn-iit 

/;;ucr,  by  Edwin  M.  Jenks 

'  •  .        with  a  portait.  bar  of  Wajrm^r  uiiisir.  an*!  ooIm:*  •! 
.  :  Wa^rnrr  thi-aior. 

X      by  Florcm  e  T.  Blunt 
.  ..     "^r  jTroiipoil  under  out-of-doors  brw>Us.  sti>rios.  jMU'try. 
^    .  ■  L\vke  yearbook.  l>ioj?raphie  skeU-hi's.    Tliero  nw  an 
.  -.rw  a  iHirirait  (^f  I>r  van  I»yke.  also  the  woll  kiu-wu 
*  ^     uruijv  and  Fof't-path  to  I'cucc. 

^      ^;.^^■olln  (I.  Wycr 

dn'uratisl  in  a  wry  novel.  in;:onious  and  tastrfiil 

.-.^  by  Grace  1).  rhapman 

. .  vr:rait  of  Jane  Atldanis  from  the  WarltrH  ^Vork\ 
N<toi:rai>hs  of  children  who  are  enjoying  library, 
hour.    The  books  and  articles  are  readable. 
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6  Athletics  of  Yesterday,  by  June  R.  Donnelly 

Athletic  sports  and  games  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  also  modern  revival 
of  Olympian  games,  are  described  in  magazine  articles  or  parts  of  books 
^yen  in  the  list,  and  illustrated  by  a  copy  of  the  Discobolus  and  of  a 
chariot  race.  The  white  of  the  pictures  and  lettering  harmonize  and  form 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  dead  black  background. 

7  Books  for  Young  Men  intending  to  Travel  in  Europe,  by  Everett 

R.  Perry 

Mr  Perry  spent  the  summer  of  1002  in  Europe  and  has  selected  the  list 
of  49  travel  and  art  books  with  genuine  appreciation  of  readers*  interests. 
Illustrated  by  pictures  of  Lincoln  cathedral  and  the  Jungfrau. 

S  A  Trip  through  Italy,  by  Bertha  I.  Bennett 

Starting  from  Naples  the  principal  places  visited  are  Pompeii,  Hercu- 
laneum,  Capri,  Rome,  Siena,  Pisa,  Florence,  Milan,  the  Italian  lakes  and 
Venice.  Thirty-two  books  and  articles  are  listed.  Illustrated  by  a  map 
and  by  excellent  pictures  of  a  Pompellan  house,  St  Peter's,  Leaning  tower, 
Panorama  of  Florence,  Milan  cathedral  and  Grand  canal,  Venice. 

5  Japan,  by  Ella  R.  Seligsberg 

A  delicately  colored  photograph  of  the  Island  empire  with  titles  of  14 
books,  each  of  which  the  compiler  has  read. 

10  Recent  Arctic  Explorations,  by  William  M.  Hepburn 

29  well  chosen  titles  and  pictures  of  Nansen  and  Peary  are  grouped 
about  a  map  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

Annual  visit  to  leading  libraries.  The  12th  annual  visit  of  the 
school  took  place  Ap.  7-20,  covering  the  leading  libraries  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington.  An  idea  of  the 
trip  from  the  students'  standpoint  may  be  gained  from  the  follow- 
ing report  from  the  Library  Journal,  May  1903,  by  Julia  M.  Whit- 
tlesey (1903). 

From  New  York  as  headquarters,  Ap.  7-13,  we  visited  nof  only 
Columbia  University,  the  New  York  Public  (including  the  Lenox 
and  Astor) ,  the  New  York  Mercantile  and  several  other  libraries 
of  Manhattan,  but  also  the  Brooklyn  and  Newark  libraries.  By 
courtesy  of  Dr  Billings  the  pilgrimage  most  appropriately  began 
at  the  site  of  the  new  public  library,  where  in  temporary  work 
rooms  of  the  architect  plans  and  plaster  models  of  the  building 
were  shown. 

In  Philadelphia  rain  and  wind  prevailed  so  continuously  that 
our  whole  schedule  could  not  be  carried  out.  To  our  special  dis- 
appointment we  were  unable  to  go  to  Bryn  Mawr,  a  visit  we  had 
much  anticipated.  Those,  however,  who  did  venture  out  to  Drexel, 
the  Free  Library,  and  the  Library  Company  felt  amply  re^^d  aax^ 
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found  Philadelphia  hospitality  more  than  an  offset  to  Philadelphia 
weather. 

In  Baltimore  and  Washington  the  rain  stopped,  our  dampened 
spirits  revived  accordingly  and  we  carried  out  our  plans  to  the 
letter.  In  Washington  the  Library  of  Congress  was  naturally  our 
first  and — is  it  invidious  to  say? — our  grea/test  pleasure.  The 
Washington  Public  and  the  many  interesting  departmental 
libraries,  however,  were  not  neglected. 

The  cordiality  with  which  the  class  was  received  was  a  genuine 
pleasure  and  almost  a  surprise.  A  surprise,  not  because  we 
thought  librarians  lacking  in  hospitality  by  nature,  but  because 
it  is  a  good  deal  to  have  one's  work  invaded  by  a  crowd  of  people, 
50  strong,  who  take  one's  time  and  ask  a  multitude  of  questions 
more  or  less  intelligently.  That  we  had  the  freedom  of  the 
libraries,  that  time  of  librarians  and  assistants  was  so  freely 
given,  that  detailed  information  was  cheerfully  told,  is  a  record 
which  speaks  well  for  library  human  nature. 

Not  content  with  helping  professionally,  our  hosts  outdid  them- 
selves socially.  Space  is  lacking  to  tell  in  detail  of  all  the  social 
happenings  which  were  so  kindly  arranged  for,  but  I  can  not  pass 
without  at  least  mentioning  the  two  pleasant  receptions  given  by 
our  sister  library  schools,  Pratt  and  Drexel,  and  the  library  club 
meetings  at  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  or  the  charming  recep- 
tion at  the  Tea  Cup  Inn  given  the  class  by  the  former  students 
of  the  school  now  livinj?  in  Washington.  The  city  has  such  a 
colony  of  graduates  that  we  saw  many  old  acquaintances  besides 
nieetin*?  those  whose  names  and  reputations  had  come  down  from 
past  classes. 

The  question  was  more  than  once  asked  me  Does  the  trip 
pay?  "  and  when  I  would  answer  Does  not  all  travel  pay?"  the 
next  (question  would  be  Does  it  pay  from  the  library  stand- 
point? In  other  words,  did  the  members  of  the  class  gain  more 
professionally  than  in  an  ordinary  independent  trip  to  the  same 
cities?  1  think  we  did,  for  more  than  one  reason.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  question  whether  going  in  any  other  way  we  could 
have  seen  the  actual  working  of  departments,  taken  in  the  dif- 
ferent technical  features,  and  obtained  the  same  information.  It 
is  hard,  perhaps,  for  those  long  in  the  work  to  realize  what  it 
means,  specially  to  those  who  had  no  practical  experience  before 
coming  to  the  school,  to  see  the  actual  handling  of  loan  systems, 
or  varying  methods  of  reference  work  or  real  work  in  a  children's 
room. 

To  observe  intelligently,  to  compare  and  coordinate  those  obser- 
vations, and  to  draw  conclusions  which  shall  be  of  value  are 
things  which  one  may  gain  from  the  trip  if  one  will.  To  any  who 
were  skeptical  of  these  results,  who  thought  us  aimless  or  frag- 
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mentary  in  our  investigations,  the  carefully  prepared  reports  of 
the  visit  given  at  the  school  by  the  different  committees  would  be 
a  great  revelation.  They  are  the  true  evaluation  of  the  trip. 

Bibliographies.  The  following  subjects  were  selected  by  the 
class  of  1903  for  the  original  bibliography  required  for  graduation. 
Suggestions  of  topics  are  requested  from  librarians  as  our  stu- 
dents prefer  to  do  the  work  that  will  be  most  practically  useful 
in  libraries. 

Victor  Hugo :  select.    Bertha  Ilione  Bennett 

Illustrative  Material  for  Nature  Study  in  Primary  Schools. 

Florence  Tolman  Blunt 
Spain ;  Description  and  Travel :  reading  list.  Mary  Casamajor 
Walter  Pater.   Grace  Darling  Chapman 

France ;  Description  and  Travel :  reading  list.  Margaret  Ghilds 
Deming 

Imperial  Federation;  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  June 

Richardson  Donnelly 
Travel  in  England :  reading  list.  Annie  Elizabeth  Draper 
Pottery.   Charlotte  Elizabeth  Groves 

Books  by  Canadian  Authors  published  in  English  since  1867. 

William  Murray  Hepburn 
Works  in  English  on  Wagner  and  the  Wagnerian  Music-drama. 

Edwin  Munroe  Jenks 
Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803.   Louise  Waldman  Katz 
Holidays:  select.   Robert  Morrill  McCurdy 
John  Keats:  contribution  toward  a  complete  bibliography.  Mary 

Eliza  Mathews 
Florence :  reading  list.   Everett  Robbins  Perry 
Germany:  select.   Ella  Rosina  Seligsberg 

Lists  of  Classified  Fiction:  1,  Stories  of  Nature;  2,  Stories  of 
Social  Problems.   Julia  Margaret  Whittlesey 

Subject  Index  of  New  York  State  Governoi-s  Messages,  1850- 
1903.   Malcolm  Glenn  Wyer 

American  Library  Association.  It  was  decided  by  unanimous 
vote  of  faculty  and  students  to  close  the  school  year  Friday,  June 
19,  instead  of  Friday,  June  26,  as  announced,  thus  allowing  stu- 
dents to  attend  the  meetings  at  Niagara,  June  22-27.  19  students 
(11  seniors  and  8  juniors)  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
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A.  L.  A.  committee  on  library  training.  Tbe  committee  was: 
Mary  W.  Plummer,  director  library  school,  Pratt  Institute;  Mrs 
Salome  Cutler  Fairchild,  vice  director  New  York  State  Library 
School;  Katharine  L.  Sharp,  director  library  school.  University 
of  Illinois;  Alice  B.  Kroeger,  director  library  school,  Drexel  Insti- 
tute; Mary  E.  Bobbins,  acting  director  library  department,  Sim- 
mons College;  Edwin  H.  Anderson,  librarian  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburg  Pa. 

By  questions  sent  not  only  to  established  library  schools  but 
also  to  libraries  conducting  apprentice  classes,  to  colleges  and 
normal  schools  offering  courses  in  bibliography  and  library 
economy,  and  to  individuals  reported  as  offering  correspondence 
instruction  the  committee  made  a  thorough  investigation  regard- 
ing library  training  given  throughout  the  country.  Its  very 
careful  and  complete  report  is  in  lAhraii/  Journal,  July  1903, 
28:C83-101. 

New  York  State  Library  School  Association.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  at  the  10th  annual  meeting,  at  Niagara  Falls,  June 
24,  1903.  The  chief  business  was  giving  the  advisory  committee 
power  to  act  after  any  general  expression  of  opinion  by  former 
members  of  the  school.  The  association  now  numbers  193.  The 
meeting  is  reported  in  Library  Jotimai,  Aug.  1903,  28:624. 

Officers  1903-4 

President,  Phineas  Lawrence  Windsor,  '99,  Ph.B.  librarian  Uni- 
versity of  Texas 

First  vice  president,  Josephine  Adelaide  Clark.  '90,  B.A.  librarian 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Second  vice  president,  Edward  Christopher  Williams,  '01,  B.L. 

librarian  Adelbert  College 
Secretary -treasurer,  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  '97,  B.L.S.  assistant  librarian 

Pratt  Institute 

Executive  board 

TheoflScers  and  Harriet  Ann  Wood,  '99,  B.A.  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
public  librarian;  Irene  Gibson,  '94,  assistant  order  division 
Library  of  Congress;  William  Frederick  Yust,  '01,  M.A. 
BJUS.  subinsi)ector  New  York  State  Library  and  Home 
Bdncation 
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Advisory  committee  on  Library  School 
1902-^   Edwin  Hatfield  Anderson,  '92,  M.A.  librarian  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburg  Pa.  chairman 

1902-  4   Joseph  Ijq  Roy  Harrison,  '93,  B.L.S.  librarian  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Athenaeum 

1903-  6   Henrietta  St  Barbe  Brooks,  '96,  B.S.  assistant  librarian 
Wellesley  College 

Alumni  lectureship.  Charles  A.  Cutter  delivered  three  lectures 
April  1-3,  as  notes  from  the  art  section  of  a  library,  with  hints  on 
selection  and  purchase.  Not  only  faculty  and  students  but  many 
of  the  State  Library  staff  attended,  also  Jessica  G.  Cone,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  school,  class  of  '95.  Mr  Cutter's  intimate  and  loving 
knowledge  of  his  subject  and  his  long  experience  in  buying  both 
books  and  pictures  for  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  the  Forbes 
Library  fitted  him  in  an  unusual  way  to  speak  convincingly  and 
practically.  The  emphasis  of  the  course  was  placed  on  the 
necessity  of  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  art  by  the  librarian 
or  head  of  the  art  department.  Suggestions  were  also  given  as 
to  means  of  acquiring  such  knowledge.  The  lectures  will  be 
printed  by  the  alumni  association.  Mr  Cutter  spent  the  week 
Mar.  31-Ap.  7  at  the  school,  giving  daily  lectures  and  instruction 
in  his  expansive  classification. 

Mr  Andrew's  valuable  alumni  lectures  for  1902  on  guides  to  the 
literature  of  science,  will  soon  be  printed. 

Charles  A.  Cutter.  Mr  Cutter's  death,  Sep.  6,  1903,  is  a  serious 
loss  to  the  school.  He  was  from  its  opening  on  its  staff  of  non- 
resident lecturers  and  visited  us  oftener  than  any  other  librarian, 
lecturing  13  out  of  the  17  years  of  the  school's  history  as  follows : 

At  Columbia  College  Library 

1887  (1  lecture)  Cataloguing  and  classification 

1888  (3  lectures)  Dictionary  catalogues;  classification;  Cutter 

vs  Dewey  notation 

1889  (4  lectures)  Library  buildings  and  other  library  topics 

At  New  York  State  Library 

1890  (  6  lectures)  Classification,  cataloguing,  book  numbers  and 

charging  systems 
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1891  (4  lectures)  Classification  and  charging  systemB. 
1893  (2  lectures)  Cataloguing;  the  library  world 
1895  (4  lectures) 

Forces  Library 

1896-99,  1901,  1903,  8  to  10  lectures  each  year  on  the  expansiye 
classification,  with  class  instruction 

Mr  Cutter's  last  public  utterance  was  his  lectures  before  the 
school  in  April  1903.  His  keenness  and  alertness  of  mind,  the  de- 
light with  which  to  the  last  he  hailed  a  new  idea,  gave  no  indica- 
tion that  he  had  already  spent  45  years  in  library  service. 

Summer  course  for  1903.  The  session  began  Wednesday,  May 
20,  ending  Tuesday,  June  30.  There  were  20  students  from  8 
states.  New  York  led  \\ith  11,  Connecticut  and  Massacbusetts 
sent  2  each  and  Illinois,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  1  each. 

18  students  received  the  Regents  certificate  awarded  to  those 
who  complete  the  work  of  the  course  satisfactorily  and  also  pasa 
the  examination.  10  of  the  18  certificates  were  issued  with 
honor. 

The  seventh  session  of  the  summer  course  saw  a  new  departure 
as  to  nnml»er  of  subjects  taught.  During  the  fii-st  session  held 
July-Aupist  180G,  instruction  was  given  in  simple  cataloguing, 
classifiration,  afce.^sioninii:.  shelflistinc:.  loan  systems,  and  some 
elementary  work  in  bibliography  and  library  administration. 
Essentially  the  same  course  was  given  (except  in  1S97,  when  no 
vsessicm  was  held)  each  succeeding  year  till  1903.  In  1898  the 
(late  of  opening  was  change<l  to  May  30,  that  the  students  in  the 
summer  course  might  meet  the  students  in  the  two  year  course, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  being  taught  by  its  faculty.  In  1899 
the  five  week  course  was  extended  to  six  weeks.  This  year,  in 
view  of  the  facts  that  Chautauqua  now  gives  a  good  general  course 
and  that  it  is  difficult  to  treat  any  one  subject  thoroughly  when 
so  much  ground  must  be  covered,  it  was  decided  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  specializing  on  cataloguing  and  classification. 

The  executive  work  of  the  school  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary 
L.  Sutliff,  assisted  by  Miss  Corinne  Bacon,  '03,  who  has  had  seven, 
years  experience  in  public  library  work  in  New  Britain  Ct. 
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13  lectures  were  given  by  Miss  Bunnell  on  the  decimal  classi- 
fication and  one  by  Miss  Sutliff  on  leading  features  of  the  expan- 
sive classification.  Miss  Sutliff  gave  24  lectures  on  cataloguing 
forms  and  subject  headings,  with  11  added  lectures  on  the  follow- 
ing allied  subjects :  new  A.  L.  A.  rules,  printed  cards,  public  docu- 
ments, reference  books  for  cataloguers,  treatment  of  pamphlets, 
book  numbers,  shelflist,  library  handwriting  and  note  taking. 

Mrs  Fairchild  lectured  on  forms  of  the  card  catalogue,  and 
Miss  Ada  Alice  Jones  dealt  in  two  lectures  with  the  principles 
underlying  the  classed  catalogue,  while  Mr  Yust  gave  a  valuable 
discussion  on  typewritten  catalogue  cards.  The  practice  work  in 
cataloguing  included  more  difficult  books  than  in  former  years, 
special  attention  being  given  to  United  States,  state  and  city 
public  documents.  Such  sets  as  the  reports  of  the  New  York 
State  historian,  the  New  York  bulletin  of  bibliography,  and  the 
19  volume  report  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission 
(1900-2)  were  taken  up  in  detail.  The  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
clude as  many  recent  books  as  possible  which  the  average  library 
would  buy,  and  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  subject 
headings;  e.  g.  Jordan's  Imperial  Democracy,  Colquhoun's  Mas- 
tery  of  the  Pacific.  Both  Miss  Sutliff  and  Miss  Bacon  spent 
some  time  in  Washington  last  spring  studying  the  catalogue  of 
the  Library  of  Congi-ess,  and  were  thereby  able  to  pay  siHX'ial 
attention  in  their  courses  to  the  headings  there  used.  Variations 
in  usage  from  the  A.  L.  A.  headings  were  pointed  out,  and  in 
many  cases  the  national  library  headings  were  used  in  preference. 

Five  general  lectures  were  given,  two  by  the  director  on  the 
point  of  view  and  typewriters  as  a  labor-saving  device;  two  by 
Mrs  Fairchild  on  the  function  of  the  library  and  the  presidents 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  (illustrated) ;  one  by  W.  R.  Eastman  on  library 
records  and  statistics.  The  students  also  attended  the  library 
institute  conducted  by  Miss  M.  E.  Hazeltine,  on  May  20,  part  of 
the  director's  course  on  library  administration,  and  lectures 
given  to  the  students  of  the  two  year  coui'se  by  Miss  M.  E. 
Hazeltine,  Miss  M.  E.  Bobbins,  Dr  J.  H.  Canfield  and  W:  E. 
Foster. 
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The  eagerness  of  the  students  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  short  time  alloted  and  their  enthusiastic  devotion  to  their 
work  were  an  inspiration  to  all  the  faculty  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  them.  Such  was  the  anxiety  to  improve  every  oppor- 
tunity that  optional  lectures  were  almost  as  fully  attended  as 
the  required.  The  students  strongly  favored  the  special  course. 
Several  said  they  would  not  have  thought  of  attending  had 
the  course  been  general.  The  faculty,  therefore,  feel  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  special  for  the  general  course,  looked  on  as  an 
experiment,  has  succeeded  beyond  their  expectations. 

Summer  course  for  1904  on  reference  work  and  bibliography.  Fol- 
lowing the  rotation  plan  announced  on  p.268-74  of  the  handbook, 
the  summer  course  for  1904  will  be  concentrated  on  reference 
work  and  bibliogi-aphy  and  in  1905  on  a  course  in  library  admin- 
istration, taking  up  the  topics  of  the  previous  years  very  briefly 
and  devoting  the  90  exercises  of  the  six  weeks  to  the  most  import- 
ant topics  in  practical  administration.  In  1906  there  will  be  a 
course  in  selection  of  books.  In  1907  cataloguing  and  classifica- 
tion will  again  be  the  special  topic. 

The  1904  course,  May  19  to  June  30,  will  l)e  given  by  the  regular 
faculty  with  assistance  from  a  few  librarians  chosen  because  of 
special  qualifications  for  this  year's  work.  From  the  courses  on 
these  subjects  given  during  the  two  years  of  the  regular  school  will 
be  chosen  the  most  valuable  parts.  Probably  one  lecture  a  day  will 
be  given  to  reference  work  including  children's  libraries,  one  to 
bibliography  and  the  third  will  be  open  to  book  selection  which  in 
its  nature  combines  something  of  both  the  others,  and  to  a 
variety  of  allied  topics  with  a  few  general  lectures  which  will 
give  the  summer  students  the  point  of  view  which  the  Library 
School  represents.  During  five  of  the  six  weeks  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  are  still  at  work,  so  that  there  will  be  numerous 
opportunities  for  those  of  the  summer  students  who  wish  to  hear 
lectures  in  addition  to  the  summer  course,  and  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  put  in  that  time  topics  and  speakers  most  likely  to  in- 
terest or  profit  the  summer  class.  Reference  work  will  be  in 
charge  of  D.  V.  R.  Johnston,  reference  librarian.  Miss  M.  E.  Hazel- 
tine  will  give  the  reference  course  carried  on  so  successfully  by  her 
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in  the  Chautauqua  summer  school  for  three  years  past.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  reference  work  for  children  and  in  pub- 
lic documents,  with  special  courses  by  the  best  authorities  avail- 
able. W.  S.  Biscoe  will  have  charge  of  bibliography  and  Mrs  S.  C. 
Fairchild  will  give  a  few  lectures  on  book  selection.  W.  R. 
Eastman,  state  library  inspector,  will  arrange  his  work  so  as 
to  spend  the  six  weeks  with  the  school  and  thus  make  available 
his  unequaled  experience,  having  devoted  his  whole  time  for  12 
years  to  studying  the  needs  of  public  libraries  as  shown  by  con- 
stant official  inspection  all  over  the  State.  The  director  will  give 
a  course  on  general  library  topics  and  there  will  be  single  lectures 
and  short  courses  from  a  number  of  prominent  librarians  care- 
fully chosen  for  this  special  work. 

Faculty.  Owing  to  pressure  of  other  work,  Miss  Edith  D.  Ful- 
ler, of  the  faculty  since  1894,  resigned  as  instructor  in  dictionary 
cataloguing.  Miss  Sutliff,  who  has  been  specializing  in  this  sub- 
ject, will  take  her  courees. 

For  full  list  of  the  faculty,  with  library  positions  etc.  held  by 
each  member,  see  Handbook,  1903,  p.236-38. 

Lecturers  1903.  Aside  from  the  faculty,  11  persons  gave  24  lec- 
tures. 
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Full  course  students  1903.  The  classes  for  the  year  were: 
Seniors,  class  of  1903 

Bacon,  Ck>rinDe,  New  Britain  Ct   Graduate  (Packer  Ck>llegiate  Institute) 
1890 

Bennett,  Bertha  Illone,  Ilion  N.  Y.    B.L.  (Syracuse)  1899 
Blunt,  Florence  Tolnian,  Haverhill  Mass.    B.L.    (Mt  Holyoke)    1896,  B.A. 
1899 

Brown,  Zaidee  Mabel,  Palo  Alto  Cal.    B.A.  (Stanford)  1898 
Casamajor,  Mary,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Adelphi)  1899 
Chapman.  Grace  Darling,  Geneva  N.  Y.    B.L.  (Lake  Erie)  1901 
Deming,  Margaret  ChMds,  Sacramento  Cal.   California  University  1890-91. 

B.A.  (Stanford)  1897 
Donnelly,  June  Richardson,  Cincinnati  O.   B.S.  (Cincinnati)  1895 
Draper,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Auburn  N.  Y.   Cornell  1900-1 
Groves,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Alfred  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Wilson)  1899 
Hepburn,  William  Murray,  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia.    B.A.  (Dalhousie)  1895, 

M.A.  1897 
Jenks,  .  Edwin  Munroe,  Boston 

Katz,  Louise  Waldnian,  Ithaca  N.  Y.    B.S.  (Cornell)  1900 
MeCurdy,  Robert  Morrill,  Andover  Mass.    B.A.  (Harvard)  1900 
Mathews,  Mary  Eliza,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Adelphi)  1899 
Perry,  Everett  Bobbins,  Worcester  Mass.    Harvard  1899-1901 
Seligsberg,  Ella  Uosina,  New  York.    B.A.  (Barnard)  1899 
Whittlesey,  Julia  Margaret,  Cleveland  O.    B.L.    (Lake  Erie)  1899 
Wyer,  Malcolm  Glenn,  Excelsior  Minn.    B.A.  (Minnesota)  1899,  M.L.  1901 

Juniors^  class  of  1904 

Barker,  Beatrice  J.,  Providence  R.  I.    Ph.B.  (Brown)  1895 
Bonuett,  Marguerite  Waldron,  Pittsburg  Pa.    B.L.  (Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women)  189(> 

Clarke,  Mary  Reynolds,   Whitinsville  Mass.     Wellesley  1876-78;  Smith 
1870-80 

Dickinson,  Asa  Don,  Westwood  N.  J.  Columbia  College  Law  School  1894-96 
Dunham,  Mary  Eleanor,  Richmond  Ind.    University  of  Colorado  1895-96; 

B.A.  (Indiana)  1898;  Yale  University  Graduate  School  1899-1901 
Eastwood,  Mary  Edna,  Albany  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Vassar)  1899 
Emerson,   Margaret  Ann,   Canajoharie  N.  Y.    Graduate    (Mt  Holyoke 

Seminary)  1870 
Goodrich,  Nathaniel  Lewis,  Utica  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Amherst)  1901 
Hedrick.  Ellen,  Washington  D.  C.    B.A.  (Smith)  1892 
Hyde,  Mary  Elizabeth,  San  Francisco  Cal.    B.A.  (Stanford)  1901 
Ketcham.  Ethel  Belden,  Dover  Plains  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Radcliffe)  1899 
Leupp,  Harold  I^wis,  New  York.    B.A.  (Cornell)  1902 
McCollough,  Ethel  Farquhar,  Franklin  Ind.    Ph.B.  (Franklin)  1901 
McConnell,  Lilian  Brown.  Merrimac  Mass.    B.A.  (Mt  Holyoke)  1900 
McKay,  Mabel,  Dunkirk  N.  Y.    Vassar  1808-1900 

Mackey,  Mary  Evelyn,  Pittsburg  Pa.    B.A.   (Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women)  1897 

Manchester,  Earl  Northup,  Factory ville  Pa.    B.A.  (Brown)  1902 
Mumford,  Rosalie,  Detroit  Mich.    Vassar  1894-96 
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Pearson,  Edmund  Lester,  Newburyport  Mass.   B.A.  (Harvard)  1902 

Peck.  Harriet  Rosa,  Gloversville  N.  Y.    B.L.  (Mt  Holyoke)  1902 

Peters.  Orpba  Maud,  Circleville  O.    B.L.  (College  for  Women  of  Western 

Reserve  Univ.)  1902 
Reed,  Lois  Antoinette.  Rochester  N.  Y.    University  of  Rochester  1900-2 
Riggs,  Alice  Winifred,  Pittsburg  Pa.    Ph.B.  (College  for  Women  of  Western 

Reserve  Univ.)  1901 
Rose,  Ernestine,  Bridgehanipton  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Wesleyan)  1902 
Saleski.  Mary  Agnes,  New  York.    B.A.  (Wesleyan)  1900 
Spafford,  Martha  Elisabeth,  Rutland  Vt.    B.A.  (Vermont)  1890 
Tweedell,  Edward  David,  Providence  R.  L    Ph.B.  (Brown)  1901 
Votaw.  Albert  Hiatt,  Westtown  Pa.    B.A.  (Earlhani)  1874 
Wead,  Mary  Eunice,  Washington  D.  C.    B.A.  (Smith)  1902 
W^hitbeck,  Mrs  AlUte  (Grover),  Berkeley  Cal.    B.L.  (California)  1887 

Sammer  course  students  1903.  The  20  students  of  the  seventh 
summer  course  were : 

Bartlett  Walter  Loring,  Newburyport  Mass.    B.A.  (Harvard)  1892;  Har- 
vard Law  School  1892-93 
Brintnall.  Anna,  general  librarian  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Athenaeum 
Burns,  Isabella  Sutherland.  Smith  1897-98;  apprentice  James  Prendergast 

Free  Library,  Jamestown  N.  Y. 
Clark.  Sarah  M.,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute;  assistant  Richards  Library, 

Warrensburg  N.  Y. 
Coit  Fanny  Learned,  a.ssistant  New  Tendon  (Ct.)  Public  Library 
Dutcher,  Marion  Flagler,  cataloguer  Adriance  Memorial  Library,  Pough- 
keepsie  N.  Y. 

Guthrie.  Anna  Lorraine,  B.A.  (Minnesota)  1892;  assistant  Minnesota  Uni- 
versity Library 

Hart,  Mildred,  cataloguer  and  reference  librarian  Grant  University,  Chat- 
tanooga Tenn. 

Heughes,  Mai7  Gertrude,  Rochester  N.  Y.  B.A.  (Cornell)  1902 
Johnston.  Ursula  K.,  apprentice  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  City  School  Library 
Malone,  Marcella,  LL.B.  (New  York  University  Law  School)  1890;  a.S8ist- 

ant  Ottendorfer  branch.  New  York  Public  Library 
Mathews,  Mrs  Jessie  Frances  (Holmes)  New  York;  Ph.B.  (Drury)  1883; 

Wellesley  1888-89 

Reinecke,  Clara  M.,  graduate  (Packer  Collegiate  Institute)  1874;  assistant 

book  order  department  Brooklyn  Public  Library 
Stonehouse,  Mary  Elizabeth,  assistant  Young  Men's  Association  Library, 

Albany  N.  Y. 

Streeter,  Kate,  Johnstown  N.  Y.  B.A.  (Vassar)  1888 
Thayer,  Sarah  Elma,  student  Plainfleld  (N.  J.)  Public  Library 
Thurston,  Mary  Davis,  librarian  Leicester  (Mass.)  Public  Library 
Tuttle,  Anna  Seeley,  B.A.  (Vassar)  1899;  University  of  Virginia,  Char- 
lottesville Va. ;  cataloguer  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore  Md. 
Wright,  Harriet  Sabra.  Mt  Holyoke  1899-1900;  assistant  New  Britain  (Ct) 
Institute 

Yeomans,  Ruth,  Carleton  College  1890-97;  first  assistant  Danville  (111.) 
Public  Library 
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Staff  instmction.  25  State  Library  asmstants  (a  larger  number 
than  ever  before)  increased  their  efficiency  by  taking  eonrses  in 
the  school,  on  their  own  time,  the  library  making  no  charge  for 
tuition  as  it  benefits  so  directly  by  their  increased  usefulness. 
18  courses  were  chosen. 


Elementary  bibliography . . 

Accession  department  

Elementary  cataloguing. . . 
Elementary  dictionary  cata- 
loguing  

Elementary  classification . . 
Elementary  reference  work 

Loan  department  

Binding  

Shelf  department  

Indexing  

Fotmding  and  government. 
Library  admimstration  


MEMBERS 
OF 
STAFF 


2 
4 
7 

4 

5 

10 
1 
4 
4 
5 
1 
1 


Selection  of  books  

Advanced  bibliq^phy. . 
Advanced  classification. 
Advanced  reference  work 
History  of  libraries. . . 

Summer  coarse 
Classification  


or 

STAFF 


Positions.  Of  a  total  of  1108  positions  filled  before  Oct.  1,  1903^ 

470  have  been  in  New  York,  589  in  31  other  states,  40  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  9  in  5  foreign  countries.  98  new  positions 
were  filled  by  our  graduates  and  students  during  the  year,  44  in 
New  York,  49  in  17  other  states  and  5  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Of  23  positions  now  filled  by  Library  School  students  in 
Washington  12  are  a|)|K)intnients  in  the  national  library,  includ- 
ing 1  made  this  year. 

10  Library  School  students  took  the  state  civil  service  exami- 
nation held  May  9  for  State  Library  positions  as  assistants.  6 
have  been  apiwinted,  the  constant  calls  from  other  libraries  for 
our  staff  members  making  it  necessary  to  fill  vacancies. 

Positions  filled  1903 

"^omeondcM..  Position  '"tS&lS^fl&T 

1888 

Patten.  F.  C  assistant  librarian   New  York  Public  Library 

librarian   Rosenberg    Library  Asaocia- 

1890  tlon,  Galyeston  Tez. 

Kent,  H :  W  librarian    GroUer  Club,  New  York 

1891 

Crawford.  Esther...  school  reference  librarian   Cleveland  Public  Library  and 

board  of  education 

Fearey,  Charlotte  S.  cataloguer    Albany  (N.  Y.)  Female  Acad- 

emy Library 
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Kams  and  OoMa  PnmiHim  Institution  and  place 

isama  ama  cfOM  /'offffon  (unlws  Implied) 


188S 

lobMns,  Mary  B....  acting  director  library  dep't   Simmons  College.  Boston 

IMS 

'an  HoeTenberg , 

Alma  R   cataloguer   Private  library  of  Newell  Mar- 

tin. New  York 

1894 

>enlo.  H.  W  librarian   Westfield  (Mau.)  Athenaeum 

ribson.  Irene  Instructor  In  elementary  cata- 
loguing, library  science  coorse..  Columbian  University.  Wash- 
ington 

tewall,  W.  F  classifier  and  cataloguer  Groller  Club.  New  York 

librarian   Toledo  (O.)  Public  Library 

18M 

:one»  Jemica  G  classifier  and  cataloguer   Emma  Wlllard  School  Library, 

Troy  N.  Y. 

Potsdam  (N.  Y.)  Public  li- 
brary and  Reading  Room 

St  Faiths  School  Library, 
Saratoga  Springs  N.  Y. 

tanley,  Harriet  H..  lecturer  on  cooperation  between 

public  library  and  public  school  Winona  (Ind.)  School  for  U- 
1S86  brarians 
irooks,  Henrietta  St 

Barbe   assistant  librarian   Wellesley  College 

'orwin.  EophemiaK.  librarian   Berea  (Ky.)  College 

:dwards,  Ella  M  head  cataloguer  University  of  Texas  Library 

1897 

Lopkins.  Julia  A....  librarian   Madison  (Wis.)  Free  Ubrary 

lecturer  on  classification  Wisconsin  Summer  School  of 

Library  Science.  Madison 

ennings.  J.  T  librarian   Duquesne  (Pa.)  Public  Library 

ord.  Isabel  E  assistant  librarian  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn 

[orse,  Anna  L  librarian    Reuben    McMillan    Free  Li« 

brary,  Youngstown  O. 
Waterman,  Lucy  D.  librarian   Benson     Memorial  Library, 

Titusvllle  Pa. 

1898 

unt.  Clara  W  superintendent  children's  dep*t...  Brooklyn  Public  Library 

noD resident  lecturer  Training  School  for  Children's 

Librarians.  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, IMttsburg  Pa. 

Tyer,  J.  I   lecturer  on  U.  S.  public  docu-  Minnesota  Summer  School  for 

ments    Library    Training.  Minne- 

1899  apolis 

'indsor,  P.  L          librarian   University  of  Texas 

1900 

orden,  Fanny  associate  librarian  Smith  College 

udge,  iMdore  G...  librarian   Bryn  Mawr  College 

ay.  Frances  K  classifier  and  cataloguer  Union  Free  Library.  Albany 

N.  Y. 

assistant   New  York  State  Library 

1901 

»ard,  Jofephine....  cataloguer   Lewlston  (Me.)  Public  Library 

librarian    Lewlston  (Me.)  Public  Library 

rown,  C:  H........  classifier   John  Crerar  Library.  Chicago 

laamajor,  Hary....  substitute  Tompkins  Park  branch  Brooklyn  Public  Ubrary 
1st    assistant    Tompkins  Park 
branch   Brooklyn  Public  Library 
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Name  and  class  Position  ,  ^'^SillilTlSiM** 


1901 

Davis.  Bttber  M  classifier   Library  of  American  Sodety 

for  Preyention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  New  York 

Hyde,  Sara  O  assistant   U.   S.   Oeoloiclcal   and  Oeo- 

graphical  Survey  Library 

Keller,  Helen  B  classifier  and  cataloguer   Iowa  State  Library 

Mathews,  Mary  B...  substitute  New  Utrecht  branch...  Brooklyn  Public  Library 

assistant  Bushwick  branch  Brooklyn  Public  Library 

Phelps,  Anna  R  classifier  and  cataloffner....'  Lenox  (Mass.)  Library 

cauloguer   St  Mark's  Mission  Library, 

Philadelphia 

instructor   Indiana  Public  Library  Com- 
mission 

1908 

Colcord,  Mabel  assistant  librarian  in  charge  Iowa    State    UnlTeraity  li- 
brary, Iowa  City 

Demlng.  Margaret  C.  librarian    Lorain  (O.)  Public  Library 

Fuller,  Frances  H...  children's  librarian  and  library 

hostess   Mlllicent  Library,  Falrhavea 

&Uss. 

Gay.  B.  L:  cataloguer   !  Harvard  University  Library 

Hawkins.  B.  Jean...  librarian   Ban  Claire  (Wis.)  Public  li- 
brary 

Houghton,  Celia  M..  librarian   Albany  fN.  Y.)  Public  Sdiool 

Library 

Mann.  Olive  L  assistant  catalogue  division  Library  of  Consreaa 

Pope.  S.  E  assistant   Bowdoln  College  Library 

Smith,  Mary  A  assistant  In  charge  history  divi- 
sion   New  York  State  Library 

1st  assistant  Duquesne  (Pa.)  Public  Library 

Taber,  Josephine. ...  assistant  librarian  '.  Seattle  (Wash.)  Public  Library 

Wade.  Edith  S  classlQer  and  cataloguer  Delhi  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library 

Milton  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library 
Claverack  (N.  Y.)  Public  Li- 
brary 

Cohoes  (N.  Y.)  Public  School 
Library 

Wbittemore.  B:  A.,  assistant    New  York  State  Home  Educa- 

tion 

assistant   A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board. 

1908  Boston 

Bacon.  Corinne  assistant    New  York  State  Library 

Blunt.  Florence  T...  assistant   Haverhill  (Mass.)  Public  Li- 
brary 

Brown.  Zaidee  M  classitler  and  cataloguer  Brookline  (Mass.)  Public  Li- 
brary 

Chapman,  Grace  D..  assistant    New  York  State  Library 

Donnelly,  June  B...  assistant  cataloguer  Cincinnati  Public  Library 

Draper,  Annie  E  cataloguer    Y.  W.  C.  A.  Library,  Albany 

N.  Y. 

assistant    Brooklyn  Public  Library 

OT\>vea,  Charlotte  E.  assistant   New  York  State  Library 

Uat^Ulne.  Alice  I...  assistant  catalogue  dep't  Buffalo  Public  Library 

WfiHHim.  W:  M  assistant  reference  librarian  John  Crerar  Library.  Chicago 

Y^v*  KL  M.  classltier  and  cataloguer   St  Agnes  School  Library.  Al- 

bany  N.  Y. 

assistant   Brooklyn  Public  Library 

^^1^  \y    ...cataloguer   University  of  Califomia  Li- 

*  *  brary 
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yafneandOass  PositUm  'T^SflMr 

1808 

McCordy,  R.  M  assistant   Brooklyn  Public  Library 

Perry,  E.  R  assistant   Harvard  University  Library 

general  assistant  St  Louis  Pnblic  Library 

Belisiberg.  Ella  R...  assistant   New  York  State  Home  Bdoca- 

tlon 

Tweedell.  E:  D:....  classifier  and  cataloguer  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society 

Library,  Providence 
Wyer,  M.  O  librarian   Colorado  College 

1904 

Dickinson.  A.  D  assistant  Montague  branch  Brooklyn  Public  Library 

Goodrich.  N.  L:  classifier  and  cataloguer  Private   library   of  Senator 

E.  T.  Brackett,  Saratoga 
Springs  N.  Y. 

Hedrick.  Ellen  cataloguer   U.   S.   Geological  and  Geo- 
graphical Survey  Library 

Hyde.  Mary  B  substitute  Bushwick  branch  Brooklyn  Public  Library 

Leupp,  H.  L :  reading  room  assistant  Library  of  Congreaa 

McKay,  Mabel  assistant   New  York  SUte  Home  Educa- 
tion 

Mackey,  Mary  E  assistant  reference  dep't  Carnegie   Library.  Pittsbnrg 

Pa. 

Manchester,  B.  N...  cataloguer   Keystone  Academy  Library, 

Factoryville  Pa, 

2d  assistant  librarian  Brown  University  Library 

Peancm,  E.  L.  assistant  Montague  branch.  Brooklyn  Public  Library 

Peck,  Harriet  R  reviser  '.   Chautauqua  Library  School 

Reed.  Lois  A.  assistant   New  York  State  Library 

Rose.  Bmestine.  substitute  Aguilar  branch  New  York  Public  Library 

Saleskl,  Mary  A  assistant   New  York  State  Library  School 

Spafford.  Martha  B.  classifier   Proctor  (Vt)  Public  Library 

shelflister   Brooklyn  Public  Library 

Wead,  M.  Eunice....  classifier  and  cataloguer  Maclure  Library, Pi ttaford  Vt 


Publications.  Library  School  bulletins  12-13,  Lecture  Outlines 
and  Problems  and  English  Cataloguing  Rules  were  issued  in  Octo- 
ber and  November  1902.  The  former  is  made  up  mainly  of  new 
editions  of  misiellancous  lectui-e  outlines,  etc.  originally  printed 
separately  for  the  school.  The  latter,  used  in  the  course  in  ad- 
vanced cataloguing,  is  a  reprint  of  the  Library  Association  series 
no.  5,  London  1893,  now  out  of  print. 

New  editions  of  the  Handbook  (Library  Jr^chool  bulletin  15), 
Material  for  Course  in  Reference  Study  (Library  School  bulletin 
16)  and  Seleotion  of  Cataloguers  Reference  Books  in  New  York 
State  Library  (Bibliography  bulletin  36)  will  be  available  in  the 
fall  of  1903. 

Chautauqua  summer  school.  The  third  session  of  the  Chautau- 
qua Institution  Library  School  was  held  July  4-Aug.  14,  the 
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dii-ector  of  the  New  YoA  State  Library  School  again  acting  2a 
general  director. 

There  were  29  students  from  14  states,  9  from  Ohio,  3  each 
from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  2  each  from  Indiana,  MisBOuri 
and  Texas  and  1  each  from  Connecticnt,  Florida,  Illinois,  Eansas, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  South  Carolina  and  Wisconsin.  In  the 
three  years  we  have  had  95  students  representing  25  different 
states. 

Miss  M.  K.  Hazeltine,  resident  director  of  the  school,  w:afl 
assisted  by  Miss  M.  E.  Bobbins,  *92,  acting  director  library  depart- 
ment, Simmons  College,  Boston,  Miss  F.  L.  Bathbone,  Pratt  In- 
stitute Librai-y  School  '03  and  Miss  H.  B.  Peck,  '04. 

I^tures  were  also  given  by  Mr  and  Mrs  H.  L.  Elmendorf,  W.  B. 
Eastman,  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern,  A.  L.  Peck,  W.  F.  Yust,  Dr  Bichard 
Burton  and  the  director  of  the  state  school. 

The  general  course  offered  included  accession  department  work, 
cataloguing,  classification,  bibliography- and  reference  work  as  the 
major  subjects.  The  full  list  of  the  class  is  in  Library  Journal, 
Aug.  1903,  28:623. 

Typewriting  instruction.  It  has  become  clear  that  nearly  all 
writing  in  libraries  must  be  done  by  machines,  not  alone  to 
secure  the  highest  legibility',  compactness,  speed  and  economy, 
but  for  the  peculiar  reason  that  most  library  records  are  kept 
on  the  card  vsysteiii  with  constant  intercalation,  so  that  uniformity 
has  a  much  greater  value  than  in  other  places.  As  we  could 
save  both  time  and  money  and  at  the  same  time  secure  greater 
legibility  and  uniformity  with  machines,  we  felt  that  the  Library 
School  students  should  have  opportunity  to  learn  their  practical 
use.  While  many  of  them  will  have  operators  to  do  most  of  their 
writing,  all  will  have  frequent  occasion  to  write  with  their  own 
hands  and  can  do  it  much  more  easily  and  quickly  if  skilful  with 
the  machine.  The  more  valuable  a  person's  time,  the  more  im- 
imtnht  that  he  do  in  the  quickest  way  such  writing  as  he  does 
iMlMlf.  The  year's  exi»erience  has  strongly  confirmed  the  wis- 
jtoMi  of  this  decision.  We  have  heretofore  required  every  stu- 
4lM  ti»  Acquii^  a  creditable  library  hand  before  doing  his  prac- 
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tice  work.  Some  for  physical  reasons  find  this  very  difficult 
aod  are  now  allowed  the  option  of  writing  their  cards  on  the 
machine. 

Having  decided  to  give  this  new  prominence  to  machines,  we 
were  greatly  concerned  to  find  the  best  for  our  purpose.  From 
s,  list  of  nearly  200  different  makers,  we  selected  14  which  gave 
best  promise  and  had  one  of  each  sabmitted  for  explanation 
and  introduction  by  its  makers  and  for  prolonged  trial  for  our 
peculiar  work  by  our  own  operators  without  outside  influence. 
After  one  month  we  unanimously  concluded  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  use  any  of  the  blind  machines  in  which  the  writing 
can  be  seen  only  by  lifting  the  carriage.  Our  tests  proved  con- 
clusively the  advantage  of  visible  writers;  and  even  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  in  ordinary  commercial  correspondence  expert  oper- 
ators do  not  raise  the  carriage  often,  it  is  certainly  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  library  work,  where  we  deal  with  scores  of  differ- 
ent languages  and  do  much  precise  work,  that  every  letter  should 
be  in  sight  when  written.  After  rejecting  the  old  form  of  type- 
writer, destined  to  give  way  to  the  new  as  surely  as  the  high 
bicycle  gave  way  to  the  safety,  we  continued  for  some  months  our 
experiments,  testing  for  various  special  uses  and  marking  quality 
of  work  without  knowing  from  which  machines  it  came.  Two 
OP  three  gave  most  satisfactory  results,  and  after  a  year's  experi- 
ence we  found  it  economy  to  take  out  the  rest  of  our  blind 
machines  and  have  all  visible  writers.   We  now  have  15. 

The  class  is  given  some  general  instruction  together  at  the 
opening  of  the  year  and  is  encouraged  to  practise  in  the  type- 
writer room  where  experienced  operators  constantly  supervise 
their  work.  They  are  also  encouraged  in  order  to  secure  prac- 
tice,  to  write  all  their  personal  correspondence  on  machines  avail- 
able evenings  and  holidays  as  well  as  in  regular  school  hours. 
We  have  tried,  in  each  case  with  success,  providing  various  clerks 
in  different  divisions  with  machines  and  find  a  distinct  saving 
because  of  the  quicker  work.  In  other  cases  we  find  a  saving  in 
placing  machines  in  various  rooms  where  ^^'ork  was  before  carried 
some  distance  to  typewriters.  The  time  saved  in  going  back  and 
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forth  computed  at  the  rate  of  annual  salary  very  soon  pays  more 
than  interest  on  cost  of  an  extra  machine.  We  now  say  to  onr 
staff  that  any  one  who  can  show  that  a  machine  will  save  enough 
of  his  time  to  amount  annually  to  more  than  lOfi  of  its  cost  may 
ask  for  a  tyi)ewriter. 

The  prominent  makers  recognized  the  justice  of  the  claim  and 
agreed  that  not  only  a  library  school  but  any  library  wishing 
to  give  members  of  its  staff  instruction  in  the  use  of  machines 
should  receive  the  special  price  heretofore  made  only  to  schools 
of  typewriting.  This  materially  reduces  cost  to  libraries  wish- 
ing to  adopt  typewriters  for  much  freer  use  than  heretofore,  and 
emphasizes  the  im{>ortance  of  the  instruction  and  even  more  of 
opportunities  for  practice  now  afforded  in  our  Library  School. 

Traveling  library  sohools 

We  developed  the  traveling  library  and  proved  its  great  use- 
fulness. The  traveling  librarian  is  now  to  be  evolved  in  inspect- 
ors and  experts  who  can  teach  in  the  various  institutes,  visit 
normal  and  other  schools  and  give  inspiration  or  short  courses  of 
instruction  and  in  this  way  carry  to  people  who  can  not  afford 
a  first  class  librarian  all  the  year,  as  much  of  the  benefit  as  can 
be  condensed  into  a  short  ^leriod. 

The  time  is  ripe  now  to  start  the  third  factor  which  may  be 
called  something  else  but  which  will  be  in  fact  a  traveling  library 
school.  We  have  found  great  practical  good  coming  from  the 
annual  trips  for  10  years  of  our  students  who  visit  the  most 
prominent  libraries  one  year  with  Boston  as  a  center,  the  next 
with  N(nv  York  and  AVashingtou.  The  utmost  courtesy  has  been 
shown  by  (he  librarians  who  have  vied  with  each  other  in  giving 
all  the  help  practicable.  They  have  been  more  willing  to  do  this 
because  (he\  take  50  librarians  at  once  and  devote  only  a  single 
day,  instead  of  having  them  scattered  through  the  year  one  at  a 
lime,  re<iuirin^  almost  50  times  as  much  attention.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  great  value  to  librarians,  young  and  old,  of  visiting 
certain  typical  libraries  and  studyin*;  their  methods  and  resources. 
There  is  no  doubt  also  that  this  is  a  serious  burden  on  those 
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libraries,  which  ought  to  be  minimized  as  far  as  consistent  with 
the  service  which  they  are  all  glad  to  render  to  libraries  with 
fewer  opportunities.  I  propose  therefore  that  in  a  few  centers 
a  8|>ecified  period  each  year  of  one  or  more  weeks,  preferably  a 
month,  be  specially  assigned  for  visits  from  library  officials. 
This  would  be  librarian's  week  or  month,  and  certain  members  of 
the  staff  would  be  assigned  to  receiving  and  helping  these  visitors 
as  much  as  possible.  Informal  lectures  or  talks  would  explain  the 
library's  resources  and  methods  and  in  some  cases  definite  instruc- 
tion in  certain  subjects  could  be  offered  and  dates  announced  when 
it  would  be  given  so  that  a  visitor  who  could  not  spend  the  entire 
month  could  select  the  time  when  his  own  specialty  was  under 
consideration.  In  the  national  library,  besides  the  regular  topics 
of  administration  taken  up  in  all  large  libraries,  there  would  be 
special  dates  for  copyrights,  government  publications  (including 
the  superintendent  of  documents'  work),  manuscripts,  maps, 
prints,  printed  catalogue  cards  and  other  topics  that  could  be 
studied  better  in  Washington  than  elsewhere,  including  of  course 
in  the  program  as  at  the  other  centers,  visits  to  neighboring 
libraries  worth  attention.  The  natural  centers  would  be  the 
national  library  with  trips  to  Baltimore;  New  York  with  head- 
quarters at  Columbia  or  New  York  public ;  Harvard  or  the  Boston 
public  for  Boston, and  vicinity'.  The  New  York  State  Library 
would  offer  certain  facilities  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  for  study 
of  a  iBtate  library  department  with  inspectors,  the  largest  travel- 
ing library  and  picture  system,  study  club  and  other  extension 
work,  and  questions  of  state  and  law  library  administration.  In 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago^  Madison^  San  Francisco  and  per- 
haps other  points  the  principle  could  be  utilized  as  soon  as  the 
number  of  visitors  scattered  through  the  year  became  large  enough 
to  show  demand  and  burdensome  enough  to  indicate  need  of  this 
remedy.  Some  libraries  might  give  the  week  or  month  only  on 
alternate  years.  This  would  be  available  not  alone  to  students 
of  librai7  schools,  but  to  older  librarians^  assistants  and  trustees 
who  would  take  one  or  more  of  these  centers  each  year  and 
familiarize  themselves  to  an  extent  not  possible  without  this 
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gygteniatic  provision  for  their  gnidance.  A  public  librarian  might 
give  a  month  each  year  in  rotation  to  a  series  of  these  centers  with 
great  profit,  and  incidentally  the  month  in  Washington,  New 
York  or  Boston  would  be  most  enjoyable  for  metropolitan  privi- 
leges outside  the  technical  library  field.  Some  would  like  to  give 
a  year  to  this  work  and  on  that  account  it  would  be  desirable  for 
the  principal  centers  to  arrange  their  dates  in  rotation,  choosing 
in  each  city  the  month  that  would  be  most  enjoyable :  WashingtoD 
when  Congress  was  in  session,  Boston  perhaps  in  summer  when 
the  north  and  south  shore  and  sea  trips  and  beautiful  suburban 
roads  would  be  specially  attractive;  New  York  in  the  winter  when 
the  best  entertainments  were  offered.  Possibly  the  plan  will 
eventually  develop  some  one  with  special  gifts  for  this  kind 
of  work  who  will  spend  his  time  at  these  libraries  in  rotation 
much  as  Professor  Powers  and  other  experts  travel,  with  parties 
abroad,  doubling  the  benefit  received  because  of  their  own  famili- 
arity not  only  with  the  institutions,  but  with  the  special  needs 
of  visitors.  This  may  be  a  phase  of  the  new  national  library 
institute  to  have  a  director  of  this  traveling  library  school  who 
will  sjiond  a  month  at  a  time  in  chosen  renters  and  be  ready  to 
assist  all  lihniry  officials  who  come  at  that  time  to  study  the 
mothoiis  ami  ivsoiirres  of  that  section. 

We  slionid  lie  irhid  if  any  one  interested  will  send  suggestions 
or  critiiisms  on  this  scheme  to  us  to  be  preserved  and  submitted 
tojrt'ther  wlien  the  time  is  ready  to  start  the  system.  We  have 
alivady  made  a  beginning  in  New  York  by  telling  i>eople  if  they 
can  arninjje  it  to  come  to  the  State  Library  in  June  each  year 
when  the  regular  school  and  summer  class  are  both  in  session 
and  there  are  an  unusual  number  of  lectures  of  interest.  The 
next  step  is  for  the  national  library  to  establish  a  library  month 
in  Washington  and  these  experiments  will  indicate  when  the 
Other  centers  ought  to  offer  their  facilities. 

there  must  l>e  no  fees  for  those  who  attend  these  library 
^P^ekS  Of  ino^^^^'  ^^^^      library  should  offer  such  facilities  unless 
it  i»  witting  to  take  much  trouble  to  help  those  who  come.  They 
lists  of  really  desirable  boarding  places  and  a  circu- 
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lar  giving  needed  information.  Thev  should  provide  tables  and 
other  special  facilities  for  study,  and  make  those  who  come  feel 
more  at  home  than  the  casual  reader  who  droits  in  for  an  hour. 
In  short,  a  few  libraries  with  marked  advantages  for  this  kind 
of  studv  will  receive  these  visitors  as  sptecial  guests  during  the 
annual  or  binennial  library  week  or  month  and  will  find  it  no 
little  burden,  but  their  return  will  be  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
tributing materially  to  library  progress. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  school  for  the  year  we  find  that 
never  has  it  been  doing  its  work  more  smoothly  and  with  a  more 
satisfactory  spirit  among  faculty,  teachers  and  alumni. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Melvil  Dewet 

Xew  York  State  Library,  Oct.  1903  Director 
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To  the  Librarian 


PBEFATOB7  NOTE 


This  is  an  annotated  list  of  250  books  published  in  the  United 
States  in  1902,  selected  by  the  book  board  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  and  recommended  to  the  public  libraries  of  the  State. 
To  aid  in  choosing  small  collections  of  new  books  three  classes 
are  marked :  books  marked  a,  of  which  there  are  20,  are  suggested 
to  libraries  which  must  confine  their  additions  within  narrow 
limits ;  30  others  marked  b  are  also  proposed  to  libraries  prepared 
to  buy  50  books ;  ^nd  50  more  marked  c  may  be  added  to  a  and  b 
to  make  up  100  books. 

The  remaining  150,  including  reference  booki  and  a  few  more 
costly  publications,  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by 
libraries  prepared  to  buy  more  than  100  books  and  by  those 
wishing  to  enlarge  their  resources  in  special  subjects.  Many  of 
the  unmarked  works  are  of  the  highest  merit.  Decimal  Clctssifica- 
tion  numbers  as  used  in  the  New  York  State  Library  are  prefixed 
as  a  g^ide  to  libraries  using  this  system.  Serial  numbers  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  printed  catalogue  cards  are  given  in  note 
type,  for  the  convenience  of  libraries  wishing  to  order  them. 

While  this  list  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the 
smaller  public  libraries,  and  some  of  these  books  are  not  recom- 
mended for  school  use,  it  will  also  be  of  much  service  to  the 
schools.  Almost  all  the  list  is  available.  Any  book  under  the 
heading  "  Juvenile  "  may  be  bought  for  academic  libraries.  But 
there  are  some  books  of  fiction  found  here  which  serve  a  legiti- 
mate purpose  in  the  public  library  by  providing  wholesome  enter- 
tainment for  a  very  different  class  of  readers,  yet  have  not 
enough  positive  value,  either  as  literature  or  as  a  spur  to 
historical  study  to  justify  their  purchase  by  the  school. 

Copies  of  this  list  may  be  obtained  for  10  cents  from  the  New 


York  Sutc  Library,  Albany  N.  Y. 

Albany,  June  24,  1903 


Melvil  Dewey 
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0x6         aKroeger,  A.  B.   Guide  to  the  Study  of  Reference 

Books.  Houghton  net  $1.25 

2-25789  For  librarians,  teachen  and  students.  Arrangement  based  on  Deci- 
mal Classification,  Gives  author,  full  title,  size.  lUustrations,  publisher, 
price,  brief  descriptive  note.  Author  and  subject  index,  list  of  100 
reference  books  for  smaller  library. 

016.97     c Lamed,  J.  N.  ed.    Literature  of  American  History. 

Houghton  net  $6 

2-  15885      About  4000  titles.   Classified  and  indexed,  with  notes  on  scope,  char- 

acter and  comparative  worth,  signed  by  specialists  or  quoted  from 
reviews.  Valuable  feature  that  poor  books  ukely  to  be  considered  are 
included  and  criticised. 

 Supplement  for  1900  and  1901 ;  ed.  by  P.  P. 

Wells.  Houghton  net  $1 

3-  727         Nearlv  200  entries  in  one  alphabet.    Notes  generally  condensed  from 

reputable  reviews,  signed  where  practicable.  Future  suppl^ents  will 
be  issued  also  on  caras. 

025.3  Hasse,  A.  R.  comp.  United  States  Government  Publi- 
cations: a  Handbook  for  the  Cataloguer,  pt  i, 
The  Government  at  Large,  the  Constitution, 
Statutes,  Treaties.  Library  Bureau  $1 

2-14900  Briefly  explains  character  and  principles  governing  treatment  of  each 
t^pe  of  publication  for  dictionary  catalogue,  and  gives  sample  cards. 
Three  parts,  on  the  legislative  body,  the  executive  body  and  the  ju- 
diciary are  to  follow. 

029.5  Whcatlcy,  H:  B:  How  to  Make  an  Index.  (Book- 
lover's  Lib.)  Armstrong  $1.25 

2-21245  Includes  qauch  matter  from  his  What  is  an  Index  (o.p.)  with  practical 
additions.  Entertaining  and  valuable  in  statement  of  principles  and 
Illustrations,  but  recommends  some  antiquated  clerical  methoos. 

808.8      Reynolds,  Cuylcr.    Banquet  Book.     Putnam  net  $1.75 

2-10350  Classified  quotations  to  aid  in  preparation  of  toast  list,  with  sugges- 
tions about  menu  and  proper  ordering  of  banquets. 

PHII.080PHT  AND  ETHICS 

150         Compayre,   Gabriel     Later   Infancy   of   the  Child. 

(Internat.  Educ.  Ser.  no.  53)     Appleton  net  $1.20 

2-20308      Pt  2  of  his  InUUectual  and  Moral  Development  of  the  Child, 

Imitation  and  curiosity,  judgment  and  reasoning,  learning  to  speak, 
walking  and  play,  development  of  moral  sense,  faults  and  virtues,  mor^ 
bid  tendencies,  sense  of  personality. 

170         cHalc,  E:  E.    How  to  Live.  Little  $1 

2-23972  Talks  on  best  ways  to  meet  daily  personal  duties  and  necessities. 
Prepared  for  Chautauqua  reading  course.    Practical,  direct,  informal. 

172. 1  Brewer,  D:  J.  American  Citizenship.  (Yale  Lectures 
on  the  Responsibilities  of  Citizenship) 

Scribner  net  75c 

2-11625  Strong  appeal  to  yoimg  men  to  cherish  high  ideals  of  national  and 
social  me,  by  Justice  Brewer. 
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.  1  Potter,  H :  C.  The  Citizen  in  his  Relation  to  the  Indus- 
trial Situation.  (Yale  Lectures  on  the  Responsi- 
bilities of  Citizenship)  Scribner  net  $i 

r74  Holds  high  standards  of  dutyjbefore  the  citizen  in  his  relations  with 
workingman,  capitalist,  consumer,  corporation  and  state. 

RBLiaioir 

See  aUo  Juvenile,  p.  221 

a  James,  William.    Varieties  of  Religious  Experience. 

(Gilford  Lectures,  3d  ser.)       Longmans  net  $3.20 

221  Psychologic  study  of  personal  religion  in  widely  different  manifesta- 
tions.  Open-minded,  sympathetic,  clear  and  fresh  in  style. 

Everett,  C :  C.    Immortality  and  other  Essays. 

Amer.  Unitarian  Ass'n  net  $1.20 

273  Shows  power  to  treat  abstruse  themes  of  religion  and  philosophy  in  a 
manner  at  once  scholarly,  clear,  simple  and  convincing.  Dtal 

c  Hyde,  W :  DeW.   Jesus'  Way.        Houghton  net  $1 

392  Shows  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  offered  orkinally  not  a  theological 
system,  but  a  simple  and  still  practical  way  of  uving. 

.03     Brooks,  Phillips.    Law  of  Growth  and  other  Sermons, 

Dutton  net  $1.20 

96  21  sermons,  mainly  from  New  Testament  texts,  preached  from 
1874-90.    V.  9  of  series. 

Gladden,  Washington.    Social  Salvation. 

Houghton  net  $1 

265  Yale  lectures  on  relation  of  churches  and  pastors  to  care  of  poor,  the 
unemployed,  prisoners,  social  vices,  public  education,  municipal  reform. 

Adaressed  to  theological  students  out  good  reading  for  all  thoughtful 
men  interested  in  great  social  questions  of  the  day.  Critic 

.6      Strong,  Josiah.    Next  Great  Awakening. 

Baker  &  T.  7Sc 

32  Shows  where  principles  of  Christianitv  are  practically  ignored  in  busi- 
ness and  social  organizations  and  sketches  needed  reformation. 

Beach,  H.  P.    Geography  and  Atlas  of  Protestant  Mis- 
sions.   V.  I,  Geography;  v.  2,  Statistics  and  Atlas. 

Student  Volunteer  Movement  $4 

I  Geography,  people,  prevaiUng  religion,  present  missionary  force, 
work  ana  outlook  in  each  country.  List  of  missionary  contributors, 
bibliography  and  index.    Maps,  by  Bartholomew,  clear  and  detailed. 

Dennis,  J.  S.    Centennial  Survey  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Revell  net  $4 

)3  Elaborate  statistical  supplement  to  his  Christian  Misaiona  and  Social 
Progress,  g[iving  in  tabular  form  an  admirable  statement  of  the  present 
situation  1^  protestant  missions.  Illustrations  and  maps.  Oblong 
quarto. 

.3      ft  Abbott,  E.  H.    Religious  Life  in  America. 

Outlook  Co.  net  $1 

197  Personal  observation  of  religious  life,  pastoral  relations,  denomina- 
tional preferences  and  effects,  class  attitudes  toward  religion,  foreign 
influences,  etc.  during  three  months'  journey. 
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2gi         Lmn,  W :  A.    Story  of  the  Mormons.    Macmillan  net  $4 

J-4701  Secular,  not  religious,  sUsisgr  facta  and  avoiding  as  far  as  possible 
moral  deductions.    Based  nuumy  on  original  Monnon  publicatioiu. 

Most  complete  history  of  the  Mormons  yet  written.  (1902) 
Athenaeum 

aocxoLoaT 

304         a  Addams,  Jane.    Democracy  and  Social  Ethics.  (Citi- 
zens* Lib.)  Macmillan  net  Si 

J-i0126  Discusses  charitable  effort,  relation  bet-ween  family  and  social  duties 
for  unmarried  women,  household  service,  unfitness  to  practical  nefd> 
of  education  offered  the  poor,  poUtzcal  reform,  industrial  problems. 

309         Kropotkin,  P.  A.  prince.    Mutual  Aid  :  a  Factor  of  Evo- 
lution. McClure  net  $2.50 

;-<>2»tf  Maintains  that  mutual  aid  rather  than  contest  is  the  important  factor 
in  prop^essi\'e  evolution  of  men  and  animals.  Sociologic  rather  than 
biologic. 

X2i         Cobb,  S.  H.    Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in  America. 

Macmillan  net  $4 

Groups  a  mass  of  material  which  makes  a  distinct  and,  in  the  maiii, 
accurate  impression  in  total  effect,  but  is  marred  by  many  errors  in 
detail.  Nation 

3^5         b  Colquhoun,  A.  R.    Mastery  of  the  Pacific. 

Macmillan  net  $4 

:-ul4i  Surveys  history,  present  conditions,  and  probabilities  of  ultimate  con- 
trol by  each  of  tne  leading  nations.  Popular;  based  on  wide  obsen.'i- 
tion.   Maps  and  illustrations. 

\i^.2gi^  Schurman,  J.  G.    Philippine  Affairs;  a  Retrospect  ami 
Outlook.  Scribner  net  60c 

Summarizes  investigations  of  Philippines  commission,  discusses  pre>- 
ent  situation  and  recommends  temporar>'  .\merican  protectorate  and 
ultimate  self-government. 

,^0.4        Carnegie,  Andrew.    Empire  of  Business. 

Doubleday  $3 

.  <.Ki^  17  popular  essays  and  addresses,  on  essentials  to  business  success, 
trusts,  the  tariff,  railroads,  iron  and  steel  trade,  comparative  cost  ot 
living  in  Great  Britain  and  United  States,  etc. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

Social  Legislation  and  Social  Activity. 

McClure  net  $1.50 

^  ^  Ukhvssos  at  sixth  annual  meeting,  on  Social  Effects  of  Transpona- 
«^;a.  luJustrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration;  The  Housing  Problem; 
.iaid  Labor;  Factory  Legislation  and  Inspection;  Juvenile  Courts. 

>iacional  Conference  on  Industrial  Conciliation.  Re- 

^  vvrt  of  the  Proceedings,  1901.    (Questions  of  the 

L\iy)  Putnam  $1.25 

wQiMff«  oi  New  York  conference,  1901,  and  Chicago  conference,  1900- 
>«i^«^  include  Oscar  L.  Strauss,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Frank  P.  Sar. 

>Mimm1  Oompers,  John  Mitchell,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Archbishop 
''■^i^.^i,  'au«v'«  IHmcan,  Martin  Fox,  and  many  others. 
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331  peters,  J.  P.  ed.  Labor  and  Capital.  (Questions  of 
the  Day)  Putnam  $1.50 

2-13401      Result  of  newspaper  symposium  by  about  50  well  known  representa 

tives  of  trusts,  corporations,  trade  unions,  professional  economists 

philanthropists  and  lawyers. 

331         Wright,  C.  D.    Some  Ethical  Phases  of  the  Labor 

Question.  Amer.  Unitarian  Ass'n  net  $1 

2-24007  Four  essays  on  religion  in  relation  to  sociolof^y,  political  economy 
and  the  labor  question,  the  factory  system  and  prison  labor. 

331.8      Bctts,  L.  W.   The  Leaven  in  a  Great  City. 

Dodd  net  $1.50 

2-23322  Tenement  life.  Supplements  Riis's  books  by  layine  stress  on  work 
of  women's  and  girls^  clubs  and  of  Rivington  st.  setuiement.  Photo- 
graphs. 

Valuable  contribution  to  consideration  of  city  problem.  Nation 

331.8      Riis,  J.  A.   Battle  with  the  Slum.      Macmillan  net  $2 

2-25775  Much  enlarged,  illustrated  edition  of  his  Ten  Yean*  Wot  (1900), 
describing  struggle  against  the  slum,  the  tenement  and  the  gang. 

331.8      Woods,  R.  A.  ed,  Americans  in  Process:  a  Settlement 

Study.  Houghton  net  $1.50 

2-30142      Social,  political  and  religious  conditions  among  foreigners  in  north 

and  west  ends  of  Boston.   Supplements  The  City  Wildemeee,  Inf  oim- 

ing  and  readable. 

33a  Burton,  T.  E.  Financial  Crises  and  Periods  of  Indus- 
trial and  Commercial  Depression. 

Appleton  net  $iu|0 

8-3022  Defines  terms,  discusses  indications,  accompanying  conditions,  causes 
and  preventives ;  brief  history  of  crises  and  depressions  in  United  States. 
Diagrams,  bibliography,  index. 

33a         Cleveland,  F :  A.    Funds  and  their  Uses.    ( Appleton's 

Business  Ser.)  Appleton  net  $i^S 

2-26500  What  funds  are,  how  obtained  and  how  operated  through  United 
States  treasury,  saving  and  commercial  banks,  building  associations, 
brokerage,  trust  and  insurance  companies,  ropular;  facsimiles  01 
business  paper. 

338.8      cBolen,  G:  L.    Plain  Facts  as  to  the  Trusts  and  the 

Tariff.  Macmillan  net  $1.50 

2-21509  Puts  difficult  matters  in  terms  comprehensible  by  majority.  Chap- 
ters  on  railroad  problem  and  municipal  monopolies. 

Thoroughly  useful  and  Interesting,  largely  because  it  places  facts 
above  philosophy  and  offers  no  panacea  for  mherent  ills.  Dial 

338 . 8      Bridge,  J.  H.  ed.   The  Trust :  its  Book. 

Doubleday  net  $1.25 

2-16118  Eight  essays  by  five  contributors.  Emphasizes  importance  of  trust 
as  an  essential  part  of  industrial  system,  and  shows  its  advantages  as  a 
productive  agent.  Dial 

353         Zueblin,    Charles.   American    Municipal  Progress. 

(Citizen's  Lib.)  Macmillan  net  $1.25 

2-24493  Survey  of  conditions  in  cities  throuj^out  countr>r.  as  to  transporta- 
tion, sanitation,  public  schools,  libraries,  parks,  buildings,  recreation 
municipal  ownership  and  operation,  etc. 
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355-07     c  Hancock,  H.  I.  Life  at  West  Point.  Putnam  net  Si  40 

2-15895  Describes  making  of  army  officer;  his  studies,  discipline  and  amuse- 
ments. Illustrated. 

361         c  Lee,  Joseph.    Constructive  and  Preventive  Philan- 
thropy.    (Amer.  Philanthropy  of  the  19th  Centun  ) 

Macmillan  net  $1 

2-29024  Introduction  bv  Jacob  Riis.  Considers  libraries,  savings  and  Io&d 
associations,  building  laws,  protection  of  homes,  home  industries,  \'aca- 
tion  schools,  plaverounds,  baths,  clubs,  industrial  training,  medical 
inspection,  etc.    Useful  bibliographic  notes. 

SDUOATIOK 

370         a  Henderson,  C.  H.    Education  and  the  Larger  Life. 

Houghton  net  $1.30 

2-11635  Original  studv  of  principles  of  education  and  their  application  in 
modem  life.  Makes  against  conmiercial  view  and  for  a  kannonious 
development  of  the  entm  human  organism. 

Its  main  value  lies  in  its  sincere  and  inspiring  idealism.  Jm-^ 
Jastrow 

370         Oppenheim,  Nathan.    Mental  Growth  and  Control. 

(Personal  Problem  Ser.)  Macmillan  net  Si 

2-2275  Lays  down  defimte  yet  elastic  principles  for  ^idance  of  intellectual 
life  and  upbuilding  of  character,  based  on  physiologic  and  psychologic 
facts. 

370.9      Ware,  Fabian.    Educational  Foundations  of  Trade  and 
Industry.    (Internat.  Educ.  Ser.  no.  54) 

2-1219  Examines  systems  developed  in  Germany,  France  and  United  States 
for  education  of  industrial  classes,  and  points  out  need  of  organization 
in  England. 

374  rLorimer,  G:  H.    Letters  from  a  Self-made  Merchant 

to  his  Son.  Small  $1.50 

2-23991       Sound  and  homely  advice  on  business  and  life  in  phraseolog>'  of  a 

Chicago  pork  packer.    The  gbt  of  it  is:  Live  clean  and  sell  hog  at  a 

profit. 

378.42     ^Corbin,  John.    An  American  at  Oxford. 

Houghton  net  $1.50 

2-13234  Detailed  description  of  student  life  at  Oxford,  with  strong  empha.sis 
on  athletics.  Compares  educational  systems  of  Oxford  and  American 
universities,  particularly  Harvard. 

387         Abbot,  W.  J:    American  Merchant  Ships  and  Sailors. 

Dodd  net  $2 

^25189  Popular  account  of  development  of  merchant  marine.  Will  be  wel- 
come alike  to  the  youth  who  seeks  amusement  and  his  father  who  seeks 
information.  Nation 

KATUBAI.  80IEK0B 

See  alto  Juvenile,  p.  221 

504         Miller,  Mrs  M.  R.    Brook  Book.    Doubleday  net  $1.35 

M9M3  Follows  brook's  course,  describing  animal  and  vegetable  life  through- 
out year.  Conveys  simply  much  interesting  information.  Specifuly 
beauUful  photographs  and  excellent  drawings.  Author  lecturer  on 
niftare  study  at  Cornell. 
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507         6  Hodge,  C.  F.    Nature  Study  and  Life.      Ginn  $1.65 

2-9148  Studies  of  animal  and  plant  life,  involving  elementaiy  practice  in 
gardening,  domestication  of  wild  creatures,  forestry  etc.  valuable  to 
parent  and  public  as  well  as  teacher.   Wdl  illustrated. 

520.4      Jacoby,  Harold.    Practical  Talks  by  an  Astronomer. 

Scribner  net  $1 

2-10145  Navigation  at  sea,  the  Pleiads,  temporary  stars,  Galileo,  how  to 
make  a  sxmdial,  Saturn's  rings,  the  heliometer,  the  moon  hoax,  etc. 

523         Newcomb,  Simon.   Astronomy  for  Everybody, 

McClure  net  $2 

2-27948  Authoritative^  up  to  date  and  written  in  simple  style  without  techni- 
cal or  mathematical  language.  Illustrated. 

529.78     Earle,  Mrs  Alice  (Morse).   Sun-dials  and  Roses  of 

Yesterday.  Macmillan  net  $2.50 

2-28497  Garden  lore,  compressing  a  mass  of  historical,  descriptive,  traditional 
and  emblematic  matter.  Ck)piously  illustrated,  the  sundials  pictures 
generally  satisfactory,  the  roses  poor. 

551. 21     aKennan,  George.   Tragedy  of  Pelee. 

Outlook  Co.  n.t  $1.50 

2-2d372      Author  sailed  for  Martinique  five  days  after  destruction  of  St  Pierre. 

Describes  conditions  and  later  eruptions  from  personal  observation. 
Pictorial,  dramatic  and  tragic  rather  than  scientific  aspects. 

551.4  rTarr,  R.  S.    Physical  Geography  of  New  York  State. 

Macmillan  net  $3.50 

2-15196  Detailed  accoimt  of  physical  features,  geologic  relations,  effects  of 
glaoiation.  changes  in  progress,  climate.  Chapter  on  influence  of  physi- 
ographic features  on  mdustrial  development.  210  illustrations,  mapo 
and  diagrams. 

551.5  Dunn,  E.  B.  "Farmer  Dunn"  pseud.   Weather  and 

Practical  Methods  of  Forecasting  It. 

Dodd  net  $1.60 

8-738  Treated  in  clear,  imtechnical  fashion.  Aims  to  make  information 
serviceable  to  farmers,  sailors,  physicians  etc.  Based  on  30  years' 
experience  in  weather  bureau. 

580         r  Mathews,  F.  S.   Field  Book  of  American  Wild 

Flowers.  Putnam  net  $1.75 

2-12933  Describes  about  800  species  with  excellent  drawings  of  laree  propor- 
tion and  24  colored  plates.  Arranged  by  families;  avoids  technicalities 
and  maJces  special  effort  to  define  color.  Most  compact  popular  hand- 
book yet  provided.  (1902) 

581.974   Dame,  L.  L.  &  Brooks,  Henry.   Handbook  of  the 

Trees  of  New  England.  Ginn  $1.35 

2-1067  Most  convenient  popular  field  book  yet  published.  (1902)  Gives 
habitat,  range,  clear,  accurate  description  and  excellent  drawings  of 
leaf,  flower  and  fruit. 

Rogers's  Among  Qreen  TreeSf  Mumford  18,  is  an  attractive  home  boojc 
for  nature  students  and  amateurs  in  foresUy  and  tree  identification. 

590         Roberts,  C:  G:  D.   Kindred  of  the  Wild.        Page  $2 

S-16886  Stories  of  wild  animals  studied  in  New  Brunswick  forests.  Introduc- 
tory essay  on  the  ''animal  story.' 
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590.4      a  Long,  W :  J.   School  of  the  Woods.     Ginn  net  $1.50 

2-22702  Penonal  obeervBtions  of  animals  and  birds.  BdievM  training  by 
wild  mothers  more  important  tlian  instinct.  Thinks  animal  life  on  the 
whole  more  joyous  than  trano.  See  opposinc  paper  bv  John  Bui^ 
roughs,  AUarUic  91 :20  and  reply  by  Mr  Long,  ifo,  Amer,  Rev.  176:688. 

590.7      Smith,  Eugene.   Home  Aquarium  and  How  to  Care  for 

it.  Button  net  $1.20 

2-18583  Illustrated  handbook  giving  information  about  suitable  plants,  fish 
and  other  animab,  arrangement,  hygiene,  food,  collecting  etc. 

595.78     Eliot,  I.  M.  &  Soule,  C.  G.   Caterpillars  and  their 

Moths.  Century  net  $2 

2-22496  '   « dear  directions  for  rearing  and  study,  with  life  lustories  of  43  soedes. 

Specially  valuable  in  presentmg  results  of  20  years'  experience.  Photo- 
graphs. 

598.3  Bailey,  Mrs  Florence  (Merriam).   Handbook  of  Birds 

of  the  Western  United  States.  Houghton  net  $3.50 

2-27502  Comprehensive  manual  complementing  Chapman's  Handbook  of 
Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,  Excellent  keys  and  descriptions  of 
form,  appearance,  nest,  habits  and  landscape  setting.  33  plates  by 
Fuertes  and  over  600  cuts  in  text. 

Other  good  local  books  are:  Maynard's  Birds  of  Washinaton  (D.  C.) 
Woodward  and  Lothrop  net  $1,  a  handbook;  Ke3n9er's  Birds  of  the 
Rockies,  McClurg  net  $3,  descriptive  essays;  Pearson's  Stories  of  Bird 
Ldfe,  B.  F.  Johxison  50c,  observations  in  the  Carolinas. 

598.2      6 Doubleday,  Mrs  N.  B.  DeG.    "Neltje  Blanchan" 

pseud.    How  to  Attract  the  Birds. 

Doubleday  net  $1.35 

2-26093  On  habits,  nevSt-building,  coloration,  economic  value,  with  suggestions 
for  attractine  by  calls,  providing  food  plants,  water,  nesting  places,  etc. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  Suggestive  and  interesting  to  bird  lovers  who 
are  not  yet  bird  students. 

'598.2      Wheelock,  Mrs  I.  G.    Nestlings  of  Forest  and  Marsh. 

McClurg  net  $1.40 

2-10845  Painstaking  and  interesting  studies  in  graceful  language  of  bird  baby- 
hood.   Photographic  illustrations. 

599         6  Stone,  Witmer  &  Cram,  W:  E.    American  Animals. 

Doubleday  net  $3 

2-26092  Popular  euide  to  North  American  mammals.  English  and  Latin 
names,  brief  descriptions  and  ''intimate  biographies"  of  more  familiar 
species.    Profuse  illustration.    Key  to  genera,  oibliographv  and  index. 

USEFUL  ABTS 

See  aUo  Juvenile,  p.  222 

614.4  Sedgwick,  W:  T.    Principles  of  Sanitary  Science  and 

Public  Health.  Macmillan  net  $3 

2-12928  With  special  reference  to  causes  and  {prevention  of  infectious  diseases. 
Thoroughly  scientific  but  not  too  technical  for  the  intelligent  reader. 

628         6  Baker,  M.  N.    Municipal  Engineering  and  Sanitation. 

(Citizen's  Lib.)  Macmillan  net  $1.25 

2-766  Practical  popular  discussion  of  problems  of  transportation^  communi* 
cation,  water,  li^htinf ,  slaughter  houses,  sewage,  street  deanmg,  smoke, 
noise,  etc.,  public  policy  and  finance. 
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631  NcwcU,  F:  H.    Irrigation  in  the  United  States. 

Crowell  net  $2 

1^7133  Geographic  conditions,  methods  of  storing  and  distributing  water, 
and  marvelous  results.  But  slightly  technical,  of  practical  value  to 
farmer,  abundantlv  illustrated.  Author  hydraulic  engineer,  United 
States  Geological  burvey. 

634.9      cFcmow,  B.  E.    Economics  of  Forestry.    (Lib.  of 

Economics  and  Politics)  Crowell  net  $1.50 

3-10  Discusses  questions  of  economics  together  with  practical  details  t(Dd 

necessities  of  forester's  art.  Beviews  foreign  policies  and  forestry 
movement  in  United  States. 

634.9  GifFord,  John.  Practical  Forestry.  Appleton  net  $1.20 
2-13667  Illustrated  manual  for  b^^inners  in  forestry,  agricultural  students, 
woodland  owners  and  others  mterested  in  forest  preservation,  on  values, 
distribution,  formation  and  culture  of  forests,  government  reservations, 
etc.  Roth's  First  Book  of  Forestry,  Ginn  75c,  a  small,  much  more 
elementary  illustrated  volume,  is  also  commended. 

636.7      Young,  E.  R.    My  Dogs  in  the  Northland. 

Revell  net  $1.25 

2-22004  Stories  of  dogs,  mongrels,  St  Bernards,  Newfoundlands  and  Eskimos, 
driven  in  harness.    By  a  missionary  to  Indians  near  Lake  Winnipeg. 

640  Herrick,  C.  T.   In  City  Tents.  Putnam  net  $1 

2-22868  How  to  find,  furnish  and  keep  a  small  home  on  slender  means.  Spe- 
cial reference  to  New  York  city. 

641  6  Curtis,  I.  G.    Left-overs  Made  Palatable.     Judd  $1 

2-456  Based  on  actual  results  by  good  cooks,  every  recipe  havinjg  also  been 
tested  at  New  England  cooking  school.  A  really  practical  aid  to 
average  housekeeper. 

Go^  books  on  cooking  abound  this  year.  Among  the  best  are: 
Harper's  Cook  Book  Encyclopedia,  Harper  net  $1.60,  which  arranges 
recipes  alphabetically  with  full  cross  reference;  Hill's  Practical  Cooking 
and  Serving,  Doubleday  net  $2,  a  comprehensive  illustrated  manual  by 
editor  of  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine;  Pierce's  Hartley  House  Cook 
Book  and  Household  Economist,  Lentilhon  60c.  (Handbooks  for  Prac- 
tical Work  in  Church  and  Philanthropy)  a  small  book  giving  recipes 
for  cheap  and  wholesome  cooking  ancl  methods;  Ronalcrs  Luncheons; 
a  Cook's  Picture  Book,  Century  net  $1.40,  supplementing  well  known 
Century  Cook  Book. 

646         Patton,  Frances.    Home  and  School  Sewing.  Teachers 
ed.  Newson  &  Co.  60c 

1-  24108      Good  illustrated  elementary  manual  of  instruction  in  the  various 

processes  of  plain  sewing  and  mending.  Chapters  on  color,  materials, 
sewing  tools. 

654.2      Bubier,  E:  T.  (Edward  Trcvcrt).    A  B  C  of  Wireless 
Telegraphy.  Bubier  Pub.  Co.  $1 

2-  16425      Popular;  briefer^  less  technical  and  less  historical  than  Tunzelmann's 

handbook.   Directions  for  making  various  apparatus. 

677         Todd,  M.  P.    Hand-loom  Weaving.  Rand  90c 

2-28494  Illustrated  manual  for  school  and  home,  describing  tools,  materials, 
processes  and  the  weaving  of  a  variety  of  articles.  Bibliography. 

677      a  Wheeler,  C.  T.    How  to  Make  Rugs.    Doubleday  net  $1 

2-25916  Earnest  plea  for  revival  of  domestic  rug-making,  specially  in  rural 
communities.    Gives  practical  details  as  to  coloring  and  weaving. 
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686  Cockerell,  Douglas.  Bookbinding  and  the  Care  of 
Books.  (Artistic  Crafts  Ser.  of  Technical  Hand- 
books) Appleton  net  $1.20 

2-  3113       Aid  in  8electio^  of  sound  methods  and  supplement  to  workshq) 

training.  120  cuts.  Ranks  with  Zfthnsdorfs  and  Crane's  miinf^ftlif 
Author  trained  in  Cobden-Sanderson's  diop.  Valuable  to  librarians, 
bookbinders,  designers. 

Vm  ABT8 

704  '       Conway,  Sir  W.  M.   Domain  of  Art.   Dutton  net  $2.50 

3-  2220        Deals  practically  with  art  in  relation  to  social  life  and  urges  diffu- 

sion of  artistic  taste  among  all  classes. 

708.5  c Potter,  M.  K.   Art  of  the  Vatican.         Page  net  $2 

2-26376  For  traveler  and  amateur.  Brief  history  of  palace  and  description 
of  its  principal  art  treasures.  Plans  and  many  good  halftone  repro- 
ductions. 

720.944   c Perkins,  C.  C.    French  Cathedrals  and  Chateaux.  2v. 

Knight  net  $4 

2-  22006      V.  1,  cathedrals,  v.  2,  chateaux  and  palaces.    General  chapters  on 

French  history  and  Gothic  and  Renaissance  architecture.  ETistorical 
rather  than  architectural.    62  halftones. 

726.6  Ditchfield,  P.  H.    Cathedrals  of  Great  Britain. 

Lippincott  net  $2 

3-  1917        Traveler's  handbook;  mainly  architectural  history  and  description. 

with  brief  account  of  sees;  tables  of  building  dates,  dimensions  ana 
neighboring  objects  of  interest ;  plans  and  illustrations.  Treats  Scotch 
and  Welsh  cathedrals  briefly. 

745  c  Brown,  F.  C.    Letters  and  Lettering.  Bates  $2 

3-30424  Practical  handbook  for  designers,  profusely  illustrated  with  ancient 
and  modern  alphabets  of  standard  forms. 

749  Morse,  F.  C.    Furniture  of  the  Olden  Time. 

Macmillan  net  $3 

2-  28413       American,  17th  to  early  19th  century.    300  illustrations  from  exist- 

ing examples.    Excellent  medium  sized  reference  book. 

750  Witt,  R.  C.    How  to  Look  at  Pictures.    Macmillan  $2 

3-  15103       Points  out  qualities  to  be  seen  in  connection  with  subject,  color, 

composition,  drawing,  school,  in  landscape,  portraiture  etc.  35  illus- 
trative reproductions  from  paintings  in  foreign  galleries. 

778         Dugmore,  A.  R.    Nature  and  the  Camera. 

Doubleday  net  $1.35 

2-29904  Advice  on  choice  of  apparatus,  dark  room,  printing  etc.  with  detailed 
directions  for  photographing  live  birds,  animals,  flowers,  fungi.  Many 
photographs. 

MUSIC 

783  Dickinson,  Edward.    Music  in  the  History  of  the 

Western  Church.  Scribner  net  $2.50 

2-12488  Study  of  development  of  different  musical  forms  and  expressions 
under  catholic  and  protestant  inf  uences  from  early  times  to  present. 
Bibliography. 
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S€§  aUo  Juvenile*  p.  222 

c  Clapp,  H :  A.   Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic  Critic. 

Houghton  net  $1.75 

2-14130      Pleasant  reading,  valuable  as  the  deliberate  opinions  of  a  qualified 
observer  on  prominent  actors  of  the  last  30  years. 

r  Wells,  Mabel  &  Geissinger,  J.  A.   Programs  and 
Pointers.  (League  at  Work  Ser.)  Jennings  net  25c 
Pl'actical  handbook  containmg  suggestions  and  programs  to  be  used 
I  conducting  literary  and  social  meetmgs  of  young  people's  societies. 

POBT&T  AND  DRAMA 

<Sm  also  Juvenile,  p.  222 

Johnson,  R.  U.    Poems.  Century  net  $1.20 

Comprises  previous  collections  entitled  The  Winter  Hour  and  Songs 
of  Liberty,  with  later  Poems  of  Italy,  Poems  on  Public  Events  and 
Poems  of  Heart  and  Soul. 

c  Roberts,  C :  G :  D.   Poems.  Page  $1.50 

Mainly  author's  selection  from  earlier  publications.  His  work  has  a 
consistency  and  harmony  united  with  an  earnestness  of  feeding  —  quali- 
ties which  can  scarcely  be  absent  from  enduring  verse.  Crihc 

Ford,  J.  L.  &  M,  K.  ed.    Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

Dodd  net  $1.60 

Nearly  800  poems,  commemorative  of  holidays,  stirring  events, 
famous  men  and  women,  arranged  bv  calendar.  Useful  reference  book, 
though  choice  both  of  poems  and  events  celebrate  may  provoke 
criticism. 

6 Phillips,  Stephen.   Ulysses:  a  Drama. 

Macmillan  net  $1.25 
A  poem  that  may  be  read  (except  for  the  prologue)  with  unalloyed 
satisfaction,  and  a  play  that  deserves  to  hold  the  stage.  Dial 
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8m  alto  Juvenile,  p.  222 

r  Perry,  Bliss.    Study  of  Prose  Fiction. 

Houghton  net  $1.25 

Deals  with  novelist's  materials  and  his  use  of  them,  plot,  background, 
realism^  romanticism,  the  short  story,  etc.  Suggestions  for  study  in 
appendix. 

Winslow,  H.  M.    Literary  Boston  of  Today.  (Little 
Pilgrimages  Ser.)  Page  net  $1.20 

Brief  journalistic  sketches  of  nearly  100  Boston  authors.  Special 
value  for  information  about  latest  writers.   Many  portraits. 

c  Warner,  C :  D.  Fashions  in  Literature.  Dodd  net  $1 .20 

Papers  on  the  American  newspaper,  Nathan  Hale,  negro  education, 
treatment  of  criminals,  copynght  and  other  social  and  literary 
interests. 

Washington,  B.  T.   Character  Building. 

Doubleday  net  $1.50 

Discussion  of  such  homely  virtues  and  duties  as  cheerfulness,  help- 
fulness, simplicitv^  earnestness,  cleanliness,  honesty,  in  application  to 
everyday  life.  UuU 

Addressed  to  students  at  Tuskegee. 
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8x4.41     6 Burroughs,  John.   Literary  Values  and  other  Papers. 

Houghton  net  $1.10 

2-30153  Magasine  essays  discussing  style,  criticism,  art  in  literatiuie,  Gilbert 
White,  Thoreau,  Emerson,  nature  in  literature,  the  secret  of  happiness, 
etc. 

814.49     Cox,   Mrs   Maria   Mcintosh.    ''C"   pse%td.  Home 

Thoughts.    Ser.  1-2.  Barnes  net  $1.20  each 

2-17296  Lhring  up  to  Wedding  PrSsents,  Mistress  and  Maid,  Children  as  Our 
2-15337  Judges,  We  have  not  married  Angels,  and  other  short  papers  on  tibe 

promotion    happiness  hi  family  life.   Reprinted  from  A .  Y,  Evening 

PobU 

814.49     aHowells,  W:  D.    Literature  and  Life. 

Harper  net  $2.25 

2-24318  Short  studies  in  sently  humorous  vein,  of  various  human  relations, 
summer  pleasures,  the  short  story,  editors  and  contributors,  Bemhardt's 
Hamlet,  etc. 

814.49     Lee,  G.  S.    Lost  Art  of  Reading.      Putnam  net  $1.75 

2-29271  Short  papers,  mainly  contending  against  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
business  and  hurry.  They  embo<&  considerable  humor  ana  sound 
sense  in  language  often  perverse. 

814.49     Payne,  W:  M.    Editorial  Echoes.       McClurg  net  $1 

2-8891  Literary  criticism,  comment  on  current  educational  interests  and 
memorial  sketches  from  the  Dial. 

8x4.49     Seen  by  the  Spectator.  Outlook  Co.  net  $1 

2-20173  Brief  papers  on  New  York's  Chinatown,  shoplifting,  trolley  car  con- 
versations, umbrellas.  Uncle  Sam's  big  guns,  "Be  not  too  tidy,"  etc. 
Reprinted  from  the  OxUlook. 

820.9       Moody,  W:  V.  &  Lovett,  R.  M.    History  of  English 
Literature.  Scribner  net  $1.25 

2-13608  For  school  use,  but  written  with  the  literary  grace  and  delicacy  of 
phrase  generally  reserved  for  adult  readers  of  critical  essays. 

821 . 83     c  Brooke,  S.  A :    Poetry  of  Robert  Browning. 

Crowell  net  $1.50 

2-24748  Critical  essays  on  his  attitude  toward  nature,  human  life,  art,  woman- 
hood, love  and  other  passions,  with  analysis  of  greater  poems.  Chapter 
comparing  Tennyson  and  Browning. 

HUMOR 

817.49     Dunne,  F.  P.      Martin  Dooley  "  pseud.  Observations 
by  Mr  Dooley.  Russell  $1.50 

2-29272  On  books,  the  law's  delays,  Sherlock  Holmes,  protection  of  art, 
Prince  Henry,  King  Edward's  coronation,  swearing,  women's  rights, 
Cuba  and  beet  sugar,  etc. 

817.49     Flower,  Elliott.    Policeman  Flynn.  Century  $1.50 

2-6284*       Sympathetic  interpretation  in  Irish-American  dialect  of  that  much 

maligned  public  servant,  the  city  policeman.  DiaJ 
817.49     Wells,  Carolyn.   A  Phenomenal  Fauna. 

Russell  net  $1.20 

2r22i26  Nonsense  verses  on  the  haycock,  powder  monkey,  tree  calf,  round 
robin,  Irish  bull  and  other  engaging  creatures.  Illustrated  by  Oliver 
Herford. 
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Say         c         comp.    Nonsense  Anthology.    Scribner  net  $1.25 

2-27711      Edward  Lear,  of  courae,  Gilbert  and  LewU  Carroll  figure  promi 
nently,  but  hosts  of  others  sit  up  worthily  with  these  kings.  Nation 

DB80SIPTI0K  AND  TBAVEI« 

8m  aUo  Jurenile,  p.  222 

9x3.385  Gardner,  E.  A.  Ancient  Athens.  Macmillan  net  $5 
2-2d921      Archeologic  details  and  theories  clearly  stated  for  cultivated  readers 

without  sp^isial  training.   Author  formerly  director  of  British  school 

at  Athens.   Maps  and  about  200  illustrations. 

9x4         Belloc,  Hilaire.   The  Path  to  Rome.    Longmans  net  $2 

2-15360  Records  and  reflections  of  a  light  hearted,  solitary  foot  pilgrim  trav- 
eling from  Lorraine  over  the  Vosges,  Jura,  Alps  and  Apennines,  to 
Rome.   Many  drawings. 

9x4.2      Barnard,  F.  P.  ed.    Companion  to  English  History. 

(Middle  Ages)  Oxford  Univ.  (Amer.  branch)  $2.90 

2-  16369      12  essays  by  specialists  explaining  the  architectiue,  trade,  life,  learn- 

ing and  art  of  the  times.   97  plates,  bibliographies  and  fldossary. 
Heartily  commended  both  for  main  idea  ana  execution.  Nation 

9x4.21     Besant,  Sir  Walter  &  Mitten,  G.  E.    Fascination  of 

London,    v.  1-4.  Macmillan  90c  each 

3-  1006-8     Pocket  volumes  on  Westminster,  (1007)  The  Strand  District,  (1006) 

Hampstead,  (1005)  and  Chelsea,  (1008).  Following  streets,  notable 
buildmgs  are  pointed  out,  and  changes  and  historical  and  literary  asso- 
ciations traced  in  readable  narrative.    Map  and  frontispiece. 

914.21     cCook,  Mrs  E.  T.    Highways  and  Byways  in  London. 

(Highways  and  Byways)  Macmillan  $2 

3-7060  Gossipy  volume  about  London  life  and  interests,  copiously  illustrated 
by  Hugh  Thompson  and  F.  L.  Grig^. 

As  a  friendlv  companion  for  provincials  or  Americans  it  b  almost  all 
that  it  could  be.  Spectator 

914.3  Schierbrand,  Wolf  von.  Germany:  the  Welding  of  a 
World  Power.  Doubleday  net  $2.40 

2-28377  Popular  chapters  on  social,  political  and  commercial  affairs,  German 
colonies,  the  kaiser's  personality,  etc.  Not  of  first  importance  to  small 
library  which  owns  Dawson's  German  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  and 
Bakers  Seen  in  Germany,  though  differing  from  them],in  many  details. 

914.361    Lansdale,  M.  H.    Vienna  and  the  Viennese. 

Coates  net  $2.40 

2-23628  Based  on  Victor  Tissot's  book,  but  brought-  to  date.  Describes 
people,  customs,  life,  historical  associations.  25  photogravures  of 
buildings  and  monuments. 

9x4 . 49     Janvier,  T :  A.    The  Christmas  Kalends  of  Provence  and 

some  other  Provengal  Festivals.    Harper  net  $1.50 

2-26523      Local  Christmas  customs,  an  excursion  with  the  modem  troubadours 

and  the  performance  of  Oedipue  and  Antigone  in  the  old  Roman  theater 

at  Orange. 

914.5      &  Hooker,  Katharine.    Wayfarers  in  Italy. 

Scribner  net  $3 

2-16781  Sojoumings  in  some  smaller  towns  and  villages,  carriage  drives,  and 
personal  experiences  which  illuminate  the  life  of  Florence  and  Venice, 
leaving  out  most  guidebook  facts.  Many  photographic  illustrations 
of  scenes  not  often  represented. 
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914.5      Villari,  Luigi.    Italian  Life  in  Town  and  (a^^^-H^ 

(Our  European  Neighbors)  Putnam  i 

2-20785  Describes  social,  economic  and  political  condhions,  hoKli| 
state  of  religion,  education,  litmture,  art  etc.  More  pophi 
King  &  Okey's  Italy  To-day,  which  it  sui^lements.  ShsuL 

914.7      c Normally  Henry.   All  the  Russias.  Scribnai 

2-  22431       Aspects  of  oonteniporar>'  Russia  with  special  reference  to  i 

and  commercial  development  and  relations  with  Great  Briti^ 
ally  favorable  estimate  of  Russia. 

lias  not  the  pennanent  vahie  of  the  works  of  Wallace  nil , 
Beaulieu,  but  b  indispensable  to  students  of  Russia  at  pRSilti 
Natum 

9x4.71     r  Frederiksen,  N.  C.   Finland,  its  Public  and 

Economy.  LongmaKi 

3-  13314      Government  and  bumness  occupations  of  the  people  nSfai^>^Bul 

private  and  social  life.   Serious  study  in  fairiy  popular  umn. 

914.95     rHorton,  George.    In  Argolis.        McClurg  net 

2-23625      A  sununer's  primitive  housekeeping  and  study  of  local  life  in 
near  Athens,   interesting  observation  of  superstitions  and 
vivals  in  Christian  garb. 

915. 1       Morse,  E:  S.    Glimpses  of  China  and  Chinese  H011K&' 

Little  net  $Ly 

2-23922  Buildings,  furnishings^  household  and  public  methods  of  life,  it\ 
scribed,  with  clear  drawmgs,  by  a  trained  obsen^er.  Originally  I 
pshed  in  American  Architect. 

916.4  Meakin,  Budgett   The  Moors.         Macmillan  net $5 

2-12000      Detailed  description  of  social  and  religious  conditions  and  cusUms. 
132  illustrations.    His  Moorish  Empire  (1899)  dealt  mainly  with 
emment  and  politics;  The  Land  of  the  Moors  (1901)  with  ph}-scil 
features,  resources,  cities  etc. 

917.3       Hulbert,  A.  B.    Historic  Highways  of  America,    v.  1-2. 

A.  H.  Clark  net  $2  each 

2-27730  V.  1,  Paths  of  the  Moundbuilding  Indians  and  Great  Game  Animals; 
2-27729    V.  2,  Indian  Thoroughfares.    Plans  are  announced  for  15  volumes  and 

general  index,  devoted  to  early  avenues  of  travel  developed  by  natural 

means  or  human  effort.    Maps,  few  illustrations. 

917.47     Bacon,  E.  M.    Hudson  River  from  Ocean  to  Source. 

Putnam  net  $4.50 

2-29423  Treats  of  its  history  and  legends  from  the  Battery  to  Troy.  Based 
on  original  records,  some  not  hitherto  published.  Large  sectional  map 
and  many  illustrations. 

917.471    Singleton,   Esther.    Social    New   York   under  the 

Georges,  1714-1776.  Appleton  net  $5 

2-28275  Describes  social  conditions  of  the  prosperous  class.  Richly  illus- 
trated from  photographs  of  silver,  glass,  furniture,  apparel  etc.  owned 
by  old  families. 

917.5  fcPage,  W.  H.    Rebuilding  of  Old  Commonwealths. 

Doubleday  net  $1 

2-16109  Stirring  call  to  thought  and  action  on  vital  matters,  educational  and 
social,  in  the  South. 
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53     Wharton,  A.  H.  Social  Life  in  the  Early  Republic. 

Lippincott  net  $3 

Social  doings  and  personal  details  about  people  socially  prominent 
in  the  republican  court  from  Washington's  time  to  middle  19tn  century. 
Many  reproductions  of  portraits  and  miniatures. 

Dellenbaugh,  F:  S.    Romance  of  the  Colorado  River. 

Putnam  net  $3.50 

Storv  of  discovery  in  1540  and  later  explorations,  specially  Major 
Powell's  voyages  through  the  Great  Canyons.  F^fuse  and  valuable 
illustrations. 

HI8T0&T  07  VORBiaH  00UHTBIB8 

Helmolt,  H.  F.  ed.  &  others.  History  of  the  World.  8v. 
-  V.  I,  Pre-history:  America  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

V.  4,  The  Mediterranean  Countries.    Dodd  $6  each 
•^^^^•189       Translation  of  monumental  cooperative  work  by  over  30  German 
scholars.    Treats  of  development  of  mankind,  emoracing  geographic 
^  and  anthropologic  as  well  as  historical  facts.    Introduction  by  James 

>^  Bryce  on  object  and  value  of  history.    Plates  and  maps. 

■  -^93^-5      Butler,  H.  C.    Story  of  Athens.        Century  net  $2.40 
^22869      Life  and  art  from  earliest  times  to  present,  mainly  as  recorded  in 
ancient  literature  and  monuments.    Maps,  valuable  line  drawings  and 
photographs.    Author  Princeton  lecturer  on  architecture. 

940.1  f  Barry,  William.  Papal  Monarchy,  from  St  Gregory 
the  Great  to  Boniface  VIII  (590-1303).  Story 
of  the  Nations)  Putnam  net  $1.35 

3-072  Shows  importance  of  papacy  as  central,  supreme,  acknowledged 
guardian  of  faith,  learning,  law  and  civilization,  in  bridging  gap  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  civilization. 

940.5  Cambridge  Modem  History;  planned  by  the  late  Lord 
Acton;  ed.  by  A.  W.  Ward,  G.  W.  Prothero  and 
Stanley  Leathes.    v.  i,  The  Renaissance. 

Macmillan  net  $3.75 

2-26356  Hbtory  of  world  from  15th  century  in  series  of  monographs  by 
specialbts,  in  related  order  but  from  various  standpoints.  Bibliog- 
laphies.  To  be  completed  in  12  volumes,  v.  1,  consists  of  19  mono- 
graphs by  E.  J.  Payne,  J.  B.  Bury,  Richard  Gamett,  Horatio  Brown, 
Professor  Tout,  Professor  Jebb,  Dr  Barry,  H.  C.  Lea  and  other  special- 
ists. 

942.9      6 Edwards,  O.  M.    Wales.    (Story  of  the  Nations) 

Putnam  net  $1.35 

2-10854  From  Roman  occupation  to  present.  Author's  understanding  of  his 
native  race  infuses  spirit  into  a  clear,  compact  summar}'.  Illustrations 
and  outline  maps. 

943         a  Henderson,  E.  F.    Short  History  of  Germany.  2v. 

Macmillan  net  $4 

2-8869  Best  work  in  English  for  period  from  1517-1871.  Earlier  history 
briefly  and  less  successfully  treated.  Shows  keen  appreciation  of 
dramatic  situations.    Excellent  chronologic  tables;  eight  good  maps. 

951  c  Viaud,  L:  M.  J.    "  Pierre  Loti  "  psciid.    Last  Days  of 

Pekin.  Little  net  $1.75 

2-29029  Valuable  as  a  contribution  to  current  history  bv  an  observer  possess- 
ing sympathy,  imagination  and  knowledge,  as  weft  as  the  literary  sense. 
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962.1  Poole,  S.  L.   Story  of  Cairo.    (Mediaeval  Towns) 

Macmillan  $2 

2-15622      As  charming  as  it  is  thorough.   As  an  authority  on  the  art,  ardii- 
tecture  and  history  of  mediei^  £2gypt»  he  has  no  Knglish-speakipg 
rival.  Nation 
Map  and  carefully  chosen  illustrations. 

968.2  6 Wet,  C.  R  de.   Three  Years'  War. 

Scribner  net  $2.50 

2-28750*  Terse,  manful  relation  of  his  own  share  in  the  fighting,  with  little 
that  is  unfair,  and  nothing  of  rancor.  Bookman 

AXBBIOAN  HI8TOBT 
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973         Bourne,  B:  G.   Essays  in  Historical  Criticism.  (Yale 
Bicentennial  Pub.)  Scribner  net  $2 

1-  24673      Speci^ly  valuable  for  masterly  analysis  and  destructive  criticism  of 

Marcus  Whitman  legend.  12  other  essays  on  the  Federalist,  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator,  Parkman  etc. 

973         Brady,  C.  T.    Border  Fights  and  Fighters. 

McClure  net  $1.30 

2-  23103      Events  in  which  John  Sevier,  Daniel  Boone,  Henry  Bouquet  Jjeorge 

Rogers  Clark,  Sam  Houston,  David  Crockett,  Andrew  Jackson,  William 
Henry  Harrison,  and  others  participated. 

973         cFiske,  John.    Essays  Historical  and  Literary.  2v. 

Macmillan  net  $4 

2-25499  Lectures,  magazine  and  cyclopedia  articles,  etc.  collected  since 
author's  death,  v.  1,  Governor  Hutchinson,  Charles  Lee,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Jackson,  Harrison,  Tyler^  Webster. 
V.  2,  Fall  of  New  France,  Evolution  and  the  Present  Age,  Mdton,  Hux- 
ley, Spencer,  Tyndall,  Koshchei  the  Deathless,  etc. 

973  Hale,  E:  E.    Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years.  2v. 

Macmillan  net  $5 

2-27220  Drawn  from  a  store  of  family  documents  and  traditions  as  well  as 
his  own  long  memory.  Discursive,  often  inexact  and  biased,  they  have 
the  charm  of  personality. 

973  c  Hart,  A.  B.  &  others.    Source  Readers  in  American 

History.  Macmillan 

2-17870      v.  1,  Colonial  Children,  net  40c 

2-24258       v.  2,  Camps  and  Firesides  of  the  Revolution,  net  50c 

2-27722       v.  3,  How  our  Grandfathers  Lived,  net  60c 

Extracts,  illustrating  early  life  ana  conditions,  mainly  from  contem- 
porary records,  modernized  for  children.    Well  selected  pictures. 

973  c  McClure,  A.  K.    Colonel  Alexander  K.  McClure's 

Recollections  of  Half  a  Century.    Salem  Press  Co.$3 

2-25939       Genial,  related  with  ease  and  particularly  interesting  to  those  who 

remember  the  historic  and  political  events  on  which  valuable  sidelight 

is  thrown. 

973  Wilson,  T:  W.    History  of  the  American  People.  5V. 

Harper  net  $17.50 

2-25622  Broad  outline  of  events  from  discovery  to  present.  Comment  and 
opinion  preponderate  over  fact,  and  keen  judgments  and  illmninating 
comments  abound.  Large  tvpe,  wide  margins  and  nearly  800  illustra- 
tions swell  to  five  volumes,  though  but  two  thirds  the  length  of  Green's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People. 
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973.2  aFiske,  John.    New  France  and  New  England. 

Houghton  net  $1.65 

2-22288  Fills  remaining  gap  in  his  American  history  series  from  discovery  to 
1789.  Treats  Canadian  development,  Salem  witchcraft,  Norridgewock 
and  Louisbiirg,  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

973.3  Fisher,  S.  G:   True  History  of  the  American  Revolu- 

tion. Lippincott  net  $2 

2-27223  His  effort  to  reveal  suppressed  facts  or  correct  errors  results  in  want 
of  proportion  and  perspective. 

973.81     c Burgess,  J:  W.    Reconstruction  and  the  Constitution, 
1 866- 1876.    (American  History  Ser.) 

Scribner  net  $1 

2-8895  Detailed  discussion  of  reconstruction  measures,  from  point  of  view 
of  believer  in  extreme  national  theory  of  constitution.   Sixth  of  series. 

974.71     blnnes,  J.  H.    New  Amsterdam  and  its  People. 

Scribner  net  $2.50 

2-25626  Traces  through  original  sources  the  history  and  associations  of  New 
York  streets  and  buildings  from  beginning  to  early  English  rule. 

976.3      b  Hosmer,  J.  K.    History  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Appleton  net  $1.20 

2-12717  Popular,  for  young  and  unscholarly  readers,  but  based  on  research 
specially  among  French  sources.  Maintains  tnat  transfer  was  Napo- 
leon's measure  rather  than  Jefferson's. 


BIOOBAPHY 

Adam,  Mme  Edmond  (Juliette  Lamber).    Romance  of 
my  Childhood  and  Youth.         Appleton  net  $1.40 
2-29268      Methods  of  romantic  fiction  here  applied  to  autobiography  of  a. 

prominent  Frenchwoman  produce  an  entertaining  record  of  her  pre- 
cocious and  turbulent  life  to  marriage  at  15. 

Arnold.    Paul,  H.  W.    Matthew  Arnold.    (Eng.  Men 
of  Letters)  Macmillan  net  75c 

2-20049      Brief,  generally  trustworthy,  if  not  highly  sympathetic  summing  up 
of  his  work  as  poet  and  critic,  but  by  no  means  the  final  word. 

Bonnell,  H:  H.    Charlotte  Bronte,  George  Eliot,  Jane 
Austen :  Studies  in  their  Works.    Longmans  net  $2 
2-26861      Painstaking,  appreciative,  and  rich  in  illustrative  quotations. 
cCaffin,  C:  H.    American  Masters  of  Painting. 

Doubleday  net  $1.25 

2-10816      Critical  appreciations  of  Inness,  LaFarge,  Whistler,  Saigent,  Winslow 
2-26617   Homer,  Abbey,  George  Fuller,  Homer  Martin,  Brush,  Wyant,  Tryon, 
Horatio  Walker,  Gilbert  Stuart.    Illustrated  ed.  net  $3. 
Champlain.    Sedgwick,  H:  D.  jr.    Samuel  de  Cham- 
plain.    (Riverside  Biog.  Ser.)    Houghton  net  65c 

2-  10027      Short  readable  biography  of  the  French  explorer  of  Canada. 

Charles  5.    Armstrong,  Edward.   The  Emperor  Char- 
les 5.    2v.  Macmillan  net  $7 

3-  1337       Stands  practically  alone,  the  successor  of  Robertson's  work.  Strik- 

ing, often  epigrammatic  in  style,  it  represents  thorough  research. 
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Cuyler,  T.  L.   Recollections  of  a  Long  Life. 

Baker  &  T.  net  $1.50 

2-22199  The  venerable  Brooklyn  pastor's  reminiscenoes  are  lan»Iy  of  famous 
people,  including  Gariyle,  Qladstone,  Lincoln,  Greeley,  Dean  Stanley, 
Spurgeon  and  others. 

c  Eliot.    Stephen,  Leslie.    George  Eliot.    (Eng.  Men 

of  Letters)  Macmillan  net  75c 

2-5043  He  has  used  admirable  judginent  in  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  novel- 
ist, and  his  study  of  her  work  is  both  judicial  and  illuminating. 

Frothinghanx,  J.  P.    Sea  Fighters  from  Drake  to 
Farragut.  Scribner  net  $1.20 

2-22871  Stirring  events  in  the  naval  careers  of  Drake,  Tromp,  De  Ruyter, 
TourviUe,  Suffren,  Paul  Jones,  Nelson  and  Farragut.  Will  interest 
bo3rs. 

c  Hawthorne.   Woodberry,  G:  E:    Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne.   (Amer.  Men  of  Letters) 

Houghton  net  $1.10 

2-22284  Readable  and  valuable,  admirably  arranged  and  infused  with  a 
critical  spirit,  which  seems  rather  severe  as  regards  the  man,  and  dear, 
firm  yet  not  dogmatic  as  regards  his  work.  Nation 

Kruger,  Paul.    Memoirs  of  Paul  Kruger. 

Century  net  $3.50 

2-29269  From  boyhood  through  four  terms  as  president,  to  exile  in  old  age. 
Appendix  contains  speeches  and  proclamations  since  May  1898. 

c  Longfellow.    Higginson,  T:  W.    Henry  Wadsworth 

Longfellow.    (Amer.  Men  of  Letters) 

Houghton  net  $1.10 

2-23430  Rich  in  personal  recollections  and  knowledge  of  Longfellow's  Cam- 
bridge environment.  Makes  the  poet  more  real  than  the  somewhat 
impersonal  biography  by  Samuel  Longfellow. 

h  Marquette.    Thwaites,    R.    G.     Father  Marquette. 

(Appleton's  Life  Histories)         Appleton  net  $1 

2-16764  Popular.  Author  thoroughly  familiar  with  facts  concerning  Jesuit 
hero's  services  as  missionarv'  and  explorer  of  the  Mississippi. 

b  Mason,  D.  G.    From  Grieg  to  Brahms. 

Outlook  Co.  net  $1.50 

2-27737  Studies  of  the  personalities  and  art  of  Grieg,  Dvorak,  Saint  SaPns, 
Franck,  Tschaikowsky  and  Brahins. 

Morris,  William.    Gary,  E.  L.    William  Morris,  Poet, 

Craftsman,  Socialist.  Putnam  net  $3.50 

2-26508  Clear,  general  outline  of  his  busy,  many  sided  career.  Sumptuously 
illustrated  with  portraits,  wall  paper,  tapestry  and  furniture  designs, 
Kclmscott  types,  press  marks,  etc.  Bibliography.    For  details  and 

Eersonal  life  see  Mackail's  authorized  and  highly  satisfactory  Lije, 
ongmans,  original  ed.  net  $7.50;  cheaper  ed.  net  $3.60.  For  fuller 
and  still  more  elegant  representation  of  his  work  see  Vallance's  WiUiavi 
Morris,  Macmillan  $10. 
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cNapolion  i.   Rose,  J:  H.    Life  of  Napoleon  i.   2 v. 

Macmillan  net  $4 

2- 27735      Mainly  public  career,  and  diplomatic  and  governmental  rather  than 

military  history.  Contributes  new  material  from  British  records. 
Mapfi  and  illustrations  from  old  pictures 

Distinctl]^  readable,  sane  ^et  full  of  admiration  for  the  genius  of  his 
hero,  scientific  yet  entertainmg.  Dial 

Likely  to  become  the  authority  for  English  readers.  Athenaeum 

Oman,  C:  W:  C.  Seven  Roman  Statesmen  of  the 
Later  Republic.  Longmans  $1.60 

The  Gracchi,  Sulla,  Crassus,  Cato,  Pompey,  Caesar. 

Makes  a  trite  subject  not  only  interestmg,  but  often  new,  by  his 
insight,  his  lively  style  and  the  independence  of  his  judgments.  AOie- 
naeum 

Turner,   Chignell,  Robert.   J.  M.  W.  Turner.  (Makers 
of  British  Art)  Scribner  net  $1.25 

3-  16259      Examination  and  appreciation  of  his  work,  and  effort  to  secure 

kinder  estimate  of  his  character.  20  reproductions  from  engravings; 
lists  of  pictures,  bibliography. 

Webster.   McMaster,  J:  B.   Daniel  Webster. 

Century  net  $2 

2-22686      After  boyhood  limited  to  events  of  public  life,  narrated  without 
critical  estimate. 

a  Whittier.    Higginson,  T :  W.   John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier.    (Eng.  Men  of  Letters)    Macmillan  net  75c 

2-26525       Well  proportioned  study  by  a  friend  of  40  years  standing.  Excellent 
substitute  when  Pickard's  full,  authorised  life  can  not  be  afforded. 

FICTION 

See  qIbo  Juvenile,  p.  222 

c  Aldrich,  T :  B.    A  Sea  Turn,  and  other  Matters. 

Houghton  $1.25 

2-21986      Contains  also  Shaw's  Folly;  The  Case  of  Thomas  Phipps;  The 
White  Feather;  An  Untold  Stoiy;  Hb  Grace  the  Duke. 

Banks,  N.  H.  Oldfield:  a  Kentucky  Tale  of  the  Last 
Century.  Macmillan  $1.50 

2-25925      Oldfield  is  a  Kentucky  Cranf ord  before  the  war. 

Barlow,  Jane.  At  the  Back  of  Beyond.  Dodd  $1.50 
2-11893      A  dozen  Irish  stories,  mainly  of  peasantry. 

Barrie,  J.  M.    Little  White  Bird.  Scribner  $1.50 

2-25760      Fanciful  story  of  a  little  boy  and  an  old  soldier  who  discovered  fairy- 
land in  Kensington  Gardens. 
Published  in  Scribner. 

Carmichaely   Montgomery.    Life   of  John  William 

Walshe,  F.  S.  A.  Button  net  $2 

9-16353      Marvelously  delicate  psychologic  study  of  the  temperament  of  a 
Roman  catholic  mystic.    Not  attractive  to  ordinary  novel  reader. 

Chambers,  R.  W.    Maid-at-arms.  Harper  $1.50 

2-22S44      Central  New  York  in  Revolutionary  times.   Some  characters  from 
Cardigan  reappear. 
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6  Connolly,  J.  B.   Out  of  Gloucester.     Scribner  $1.50 
2-24475      Spirited  sea  stories  told  mainly  by  Gloucester  fishemien. 

Cotes,  Mrs  S.  J.  (Duncan).   Those  Delightful  Ameri- 
cans. Appleton  $1.50 

2-14862  An  English  couple's  adventures  among  hospitable  Americans,  involv- 
ing two  love  stories.  Lively  portrayal  of  differences  in  national  man- 
ners and  points  of  view. 

Couch,  A.  T:  Quillcr-.   "  Q  "  pseud.   The  Westcotes. 

(Griffin  Ser.)  Coates  $1 

2-2766  Plot  based  on  social  intercourse  between  Frendi  prisoners  of  war 
and  English  gentry  in  Devonshire  during  Napoleonic  wars.  Subtlety 
and  ohsim  distinguish  the  pathetic  come^. 

Crawford,  F.  M.    Cecilia.  Macmillan  $1.50 

2-25439  Relations  of  a  modem  Roman  heroine  and  hero  each  strangely  con- 
scious of  a  former  life  in  pagan  days. 

b  Cutting,  M.  S.    Little  Stories  of  Married  Life. 

McClure  $1.25 

2-23089      Episodes  in  lives  of  normal  minded  people  in  every  day  relations. 

aDaskam,  J.  D.    Madness  of  Philip,  and  other  Tales 

of  Childhood.  McClure  $1.50 

2-7299  Other  stories:  A  Study  in  Piracy;  Bobbert's  Merry  Christmas;  The 
Heart  of  a  Child;  Ardelia  in  Arcady;  Edgar,  the  Choir  Boy  Uncelestial; 
The  Little  God  and  Dickey. 

For  grown  people.    First  story  an  amusing  and  suggestive  satire  on 
certain  kindergarten  methods. 

Davis,  R:  H.    Ranson's  Folly.  Scribner  $1.50 

2-17864  Contains  also,  The  Bar  Sinister;  A  Derelict;  La  lettre  d'amour;  In 
the  Fog. 

c  Dix,  B.  M.  &  Harper,  C.  A.    The  Beau's  Comedy. 

Harper  $1.50 

2-8859  Eighteenth  century  tale  of  a  London  youth  mistaken  for  a  French 
spy  and  unwillingly  detained  among  Massachusetts  country  folk. 

c  Doyle,  A.  C.    Hound  of  the  Baskervilles. 

McClure  $1.25 

2-9442  Thrilling  tale  of  murder  accomplished  and  murder  attempted,  with 
our  old  friend  Sherlock  Holmes  revealing  and  confounding  villany. 

Foote,  Mrs  M.  H.    The  Desert  and  the  Sown. 

Houghton  $1.50 

2-13147  Study  of  effects  on  themselves  and  their  children  of  the  accidental 
separation  of  a  husband  and  wife  in  early  married  life.  Scenes,  western 
array  post  and  Hudson  river  valley. 

Foster,  M.  G.    Heart  of  the  Doctor.    Houghton  $1.50 

2-21980     Scene  a  Boston  disp>ensary  in  Italian  quarter. 

a  Garland,  Hamlin.    Captain  of  the  Gray-horse  Troop. 

Harper  $1.50 

2-9343  Love  and  adventure  on  an  Indian  reservation.  Hf  ro,  a  cavalry 
officer^  who  succeeds  a  corrupt  agent. 

An  impressive  appeal  for  the  Indian.  Dial 
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a  Glasgow,  Ellen.   The  Battleground.   Doubleday  $i  .50 

2-8861  VirginiA  love  story  of  Civil  War  period,  written  with  insight  and 
humor,  from  southern  standpoint  but  entirely  without  bitterness. 

Hall,  Ruth.   A  Downrenter's  Son.      Houghton  $1.50 

2-21581  Love  affairs  among  young  people  of  Hudson  river  farms  in  time  of 
'antirent  war/'  1846. 

c  Harland,  Henry  "  Sidney  Luska  "  psetul.   The  Lady 
Paramount.  Lane  $1.50 

2-11151  Dainty  love  comedy,  alternating  between  England  and  Italy.  Mod- 
em in  setting  but  romantic  in  spint,  it  is  the  antithesis  of  realism. 

Harris,  J.  C.  "  Uncle  Remus "  pseud.    Making  of  a 

Statesman  and  other  Stories.         McClure  $1.25 

2-9441  Contains  also,  A  Cluld  of  Christmas;  Flingin'  Jim  and  his  Fool-killer; 
Miss  Puss's  Parasol. 

Harte,  F.  B.    Condensed  Novels.    2d  ser. 

Houghton  $1.25 

2-23598  Burlesques  of  Anthony  Hope,  Conan  Doyle,  Hall  Caine,  Edward 
Westcott,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Marie  Corelli  ana  the  modem  archaic  tale. 

Henry,  Arthur.    An  Island  Cabin.        McClure  $1.50 

2-9448  Annals  of  a  swnmer  of  primitive  living  on  a  tiny  unclaimed  island  off 
the  Connecticut  coast. 

Hinkson,  Mrs  K.  T.  (Katharine  Tynan).    The  Gk)lden  . 

Lily.  Benziger  40c 

Simple  story  of  Mary  Tudor*8  time,  told  in  first  person  by  a  devout 
catholic,  an  artist  in  metal  work. 

Homung,'£.  W.    Shadow  of  the  Rope.    Scribner  $1.50 

2-21095  Ingenious  and  exciting  stor^r  of  a  crime  and  its  detection.  Appeared 
in  Mun8ey*8  Magazine  under  title  Shadow  of  the  Law. 

r  Howells,  W:  D.   The  Kentons.  Harper  $1.50 

2-11891  Vicissitudes  of  an  excellent  commonplace  Ohio  family  during  a  Euro- 
pean trip  undertaken  to  divert  the  eldest  daughter  from  an  imdesirable 
match. 

Johnston,  Mary.    Audrey.  Houghton  $1.50 

2-4948  Virginia  romance,  with  highly  dramatic^and  tragic  elements.  Hb- 
torical  setting,  early  18th  centiuy. 

King,  M.  E.    Bread  and  Wine.  Houghton  $1.25 

2-13398  Swiss  pastoral  of  married  love  and  temporary  estrangement.  Fine 
in  tone  and  written  with  skilful  simplicity. 

ft  Martin,  G:  M.    Emmy  Lou:  her  Book  and  Heart. 

McClure  $1.50 

2-27731  School  days  of  a  bewildered  and  very  real  little  girl.  Incidentally 
satirizes  some  school  methods  and  manners.  Interesting  to  adults 
mainly. 

c  Mason,  A.  E:  W.    Four  Feathers.    Macmillan  $1.50 

2-25599  Painful  story,  worked  out  with  power  and  beauty,  of  the  restoration 
of  a  brave  man  who  in  morbid  tear  of  showing  cowardice,  becomes 
coward  in  eyes  of  friends. 
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Mason,  C.  A.   The  Little  Green  God.         Revell  75c 

2-18093  Short  story  portraving  rather  graphically  the  impression  made  on  a 
returned  missionary  By  a  society  erase  over  Indian  reli^^oos. 

Morrison,  Ardiur.   The  Hole  in  the  Wall. 

McClure  $1.50 

2-21578  Tale  of  Ratcliff  Highway  and  Wapping  in  days  when  they  were  the 
terror  of  the  police.   Autobiographic  form. 

b  Ollivant,  Alfred.    Danny.  Doubleday  $1.50 

2-25926  Dog  story,  liked  enthusiastically  bv  many  but  too  full  of  heartbreak 
to  be  reconmiended  indiscriminately.  Considerably  enlaxged  since 
published  as  serial. 

Payne,  WilL   On  Fortune's  Road.        McClurg  $1.50 
2-22306      In  the  Panic;  A  Day  in  Wheat;  The  Plant  at  Hi«h  Grove;  The 
Chairman's  Politics;  The  Lame  Boy;  The  Salt  Crowd's  Trade;  The 
End  of  the  Deal. 

Photographic  in  fidelity  to  city  life,  his  work  is  literary  in  its  suggest- 
iveness  and  reserve.  Dud 

Peck,  S :  M.   Alabama  Sketches.  McClurg  $1 

2-7627       Church  squabbles,  personal  idiosyncrasies,  local  politics,  negro  hmnor, 
Civil  War  echoes,  etc.    Excellent  to  read  aloud. 
These  tales,  though  slight,  have  positive  charm.  Dial 

6  Roberts,  C:  G:  D.    Barbara  Ladd.  Page  $1.50 

2-24321  Love  story  of  Connecticut  gentlefolk,  patriots  and  loyalists,  at  out- 
break of  Revolution.    Shows  strong  feding  for  nature. 

b  Scott,  H.  S.  "  Henry  Seton  Merriman  "  pseud.  The 

Vultures.  Harper  $1.50 

2-20814       Love  and  political  intrigue  in  Warsaw  immediately  before  assassina- 
tion of  Alexander  2.  * 
Clean,  wholesome  and  sincere.  Spectator 

Seawell,  M.  E.    Francezka.  Bowen-Merrill  $1.50 

2-24931  The  military  exploits  of  Marshal  Saxe  are  the  background  of  a  love 
stor>'  leading  to  inevitable  tragedy. 

Slosson,  Mrs  A.  T.    Aunt  Abby's  Neighbors.    Revell  $1 

2-20390  Monologues  of  an  old  woman,  a  practical  Christian  of  much  kindly 
wisdom  and  quiet  humor,  on  sects,  cnarity,  friendship  etc. 

a  Smith,  F.  H.    Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn. 

Scribner  $1.50 

2-20817  Affectionate  study  of  southern  society  at  outbreak  of  Civil  War  and 
of  art  student's  life  in  New  York  about  1860. 

a  Stuart,  Mrs  R.  McE.    Napoleon  Jackson.    Century  $1 
2-22482      Comedy  of  love  and  idleness  in  which  a  colored  heroine  maintains 
her  right  to  support  a  husband  in  luxury. 

Tarkington,  Booth.   The  Two  Vanrevels. 

McClure  $1.50 

2-22846  Love  story  of  Mexican  War  priod  told  in  terms  of  delicate,  old- 
fashioned  sentiment.  Artificial  m  scheme,  based  on  impossible  com- 
plications, but  holds  interest. 

Van  Dyke,  H:  J.   The  Blue  Flower.      Scribner  $1.50 

2-25606  Other  stories:  The  Source;  The  Mill;  Spy  Rock;  Wood  Magic;  The 
Other  Wise  Man;  A  Handful  of  Qay;  The  Lost  Word;  The  First 
Christmas  Tree. 
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Webster,  H :  K.    Roger  Drake,  Captain  of  Industry. 

Macmillan  $1.50 

2-25600  Hero  tells  story  of  mining  i^ntures,  rivalry  in  love  and  business  and 
formation  of  great  copper  combine. 

6  Wharton,  Edith.   Valley  of  Decision  2v. 

Scribner  $2 

2-<M)76       As  a  study  of  Italian  society  on  the  verge  of  the  French  Revolution. 

deeply  interesting;  as  a  study  of  temperament,  sympathetic  ana 
judicial.    Saturday  Review 

White,  S.  E:    The  Blazed  Trail.  McClure  $1.50 

2-7561  A  young  lumberman's  struggle  with  a  powerful  and  unscrupulous 
firm.   Re^istic  descriptions  oAife  in  Michigan  logging  camp. 

cWillard,  J.  F.  "Josiah  Flynt"  pseud.    The  Little 

Brother :  a  Story  of  Tramp  Life.        Century  $1.50 

2-8863  Foimded  on  actual  knowledge  of  practical  sociology  and  well  worth 
reading  by  parents  and  guardians  of  restless,  but  not  vicious,  children. 
Critic 

aWister,  Owen.    The  Virginian.        Macmillan  $1.50 

2-14431  Capital  study  of  the  best  type  of  western  cowboy,  intrepid,  level 
headed,  rough  living  but  right  hearted  and  deserving  a  good  woman's 
love. 

Wright,  M.  T.   Aliens.  Scribner  net  $1.50 

2-8242  Cotton  belt  story.  Shows  how  little  reconstruction  has  reconstructed 
and  how  worse  than  useless  are  many  attempts  to  foist  northern  ideas 
on  southerners  of  either  color.  Nation 

JXJVBNILE  BOOKS 

220.52     Bible  for  Children.  Century  $3 

2-2733  Selected  and  arranged  without  mutilation  of  King  James  text  by 
Mrs  Joseph  B.  Gilder.  Handsomely  printed  auarto,  lying  open  easily; 
24  plates  from  famous  paintings.  The  excellent  prefaces  are  hardly 
appropriate  in  a  book  for  children. 

290         Price,  L.  L.  &  Gilbert,  C:  B.    Heroes  of  Myth. 

(Stories  of  Heroes)  Silver  50c 

2-23757  Tales  of  Egyptian,  Chinese,  Indian^  Persian,  Japanese,  Greek,  Scan- 
danavian,  German  and  Russian  mythical  heroes. 

293  Brown,  A.  F.    In  the  Days  of  Giants. 

Houghton  net  $1.15 
2-12213      Stories  from  Norse  mythology  retold  for  children. 
398.2       rLang,  Andrew,  ed.    Book  of  Romance. 

Longmans  net  $1.60 

2-23761       Tales  of  King  Arthur,  Roland,  Robin  Hood,  Grettir  the  Strong,  etc. 

told,  except  one,  by  Mrs  Lang.  Illustrations  in  black  and  white  and 
color  by  J.  L.  Ford'. 

590         Jordan,  D:  S.  comp.   True  Tales  of  Birds  and  Beasts. 

(Heath's  Home  and  School  Classics)    Heath  40c 

2-14024  Animal  stories  "  true  and  also  good  for  children  to  read, "  by  Thoreau, 
Irving,  Joaquin  Miller,  and  others.    Excellent  print  and  illustration. 
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Mason,  C.  A.   The  Little  < 

2-18093      Short  story  portraying  rather  L^r 
returned  musionazy  By  a  society  • 

Morrison,  Ardiur.  Th^ 


iiiiTar.  '.-r^riL-* 


2-21578 


2-25926 


2-22306 


2-7627 


2-24321 


2-20S14 


2-24931 


Tale  of  Ratdiff  Highway 
terror  of  the  police.   AutuL  i 

b  Ollivant,  Alfred.  ^ 

Dog  story,  liked  enthuA 
to  be  recommended  in  ' 
published  as  serial. 

Payne,  WilL  d 

In  the  Fame;  A  T 
Chairman's  Politico 
End  of  the  Deal. 

Photographic  in  f; ; 
iveness  and  reser^-(-. 

Peck.S:M. 

Church  squaM 
CSvil  War  ech(- 
These  tales,  v- 

b  Roberts. 

Love  Btfir 
break  of  I>v.-' 

fcScot* 


■  iirl  Ciin  Make  i-.:  I : 

Scribner  rt:  S: 

-:er  and  Chnstmaf  r-.^f-t-'i-a 
"»v»\iYiiig,  rugs,  table&'^x.  riri-ris 
:ip  devices  for  entertainni^r: 
Companion   to  Amt^  rz-.     -  • 

Smith)  &  Smith,  N.  A.  . 

a  Book  of  Verse  for  Yoj-.h. 

McClure  ne:  S2.5C 

-*rI»?ction  from  standard  poet£.  with  reill; 
;ung  readers.    Author  and  title  indexes. 


Lev. 
tion  c- 
Clr-r. 

St.--- 


2-20390 


2-20817 


2-22482 


2-2284.- 


2-2560 


■cketful  of  Posies. 

Houghton  net  Si 

.  antsstic  ideas  presented  in  verses  which  rhil- 
^  ziosses  in  red  engage  attention.    Well  L'.u-- 

:ok  for  Little  People. 

'  Outlook  Co.  net  Si. 20 

..nes  and  vcises  by  many  writers,  reprinted  frrrr. 
^xi  delightful  pictures. 

i'Yonlh*s  Companion  Ser.) 

Ginn  30c 

^      various  tontributors,  of  life  in  many  lai.tis. 

1  Companion.    This  volume  about  child rtr. 
.•  cern  Europe,  southern  countries,  etc. 

^    Indian  P»oyhood.    McChire  net  $1.60 

,^  v%»h  traininp,  playmates,  pames, hunting,  fcn-si 
"  '  ^  a;'.oe.  feasts,  storj'-tellinp  etc. 

*^       c  Indian  Legends.  Ginn  50c 

^  j^-c  from  the  lips  of  Dakota  Indians  and  simply 

Jur  Country's  Story.    Houghton  65c 

Style  has  unusual  life  and  appeal  to  child's 
•*sr  ^l^iacwtrng  illustration. 


..^SNILK  FICTION 

jX-   Behind  the  Line.    Appleton  net  $1.20 

^  a  aoAll  New  England  college. 

'.y^  Baniaby  Lee.  Century  $1.50 

^  pirates  and  in  New  Amsterdam  at  period  of 
l^getl  color  can^fuUy  studied.    Among  charac- 
^  Governor  Calvert  of  Maryland. 
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se,  J.  A.    Mayken :  a  Child  s  Story  of  the  Nether- 
:  a  lids  in  the  i6th  Century,         McClurg  net  $i^ 

ntuies  at  court  and  dmiiig  aie^  of  Leyden,  of  little  dauf^hlerof 

.  im  of  Orange. 


Connolly^  J.  B.   Jeb  Hutton;  the  Story  of  a  Georgia 

Boy.  Scribner  net  $1.20 

Adventures  on  a  govenunent  dredge  oq  the  Savannah  river,  and 
development  of  a  fine  friendship  bctaeeii  two  jroung  1 


Crothers,  S:  McC.    Miss  MuflFets  Christmas  Party. 

Houghton  net  $1 

'?-26753  Her  guests  are  book  friends:  Alice,  the  C3keshire  cat,  Little  Bo-Peep 
Aladdin,  RoUo  etc.  Children  mav  sometimes  miss  the  pcnnt  of  bright 
characterizations,  but  will  enjoy  the  party. 

Dix,  B.  M.   A  Little  Captive  Lad.       Macmillan  $1.50 

2-23906  Cavalier's  child,  adopted  by  his  Roundhead  half  brother.  Ver>' 
well  studied  and  written.  Perhaps  oversomber  for  children,  though 
ending  happily. 

c  Earlc,  M.  T.    The  Flag  on  the  Hill-top. 

Houghton  net  90c 

2-22172  Well  told  story  of  a  bo^s  endeavor  to  be  loyal  both  to  his  southern 
sympathies  and  his  unionist  guardian  during  War  of  Rebellion. 

French,  Allen.    Sir  Marrok :  a  Tale  of  the  Days  of  King 

Arthur.    (St  Nicholas  Books)       Century  net  $1 

2-22659  Warfare  of  good  against  evil  in  tale  of  knightly  valor  and  sorcery- 
overcome. 

Gates,  Eleanor.    Biography  of  a  Prairie  Girl. 

Century  $1.50 

2-23907  Graphic  picture  of  child  life  on  a  Dakota  farm.  Its  adventures 
shoidd  attract  children  but  its  artificial  form  by  which  names  and  con- 
versations are  almost  excluded  may  repel. 

a  Gordon,  C :  W :    "  Ralph  Connor  "  pseud.  Glengarry 

School  Days.  Revell  $1.25 

2-28287  Connected  stories  of  school  interests,  pranks,  outdoor  expeditions, 
etc.  on  the  Canadian  frontier. 

Greene,  Homer.    Pickett's  Gap.    Macmillan  net  $1.25 

2-25048  Story  of  two  railways  fiehting  for  control  of  a  moimtain  pass  owned 
by  the  boy  hero's  grandfather. 

c Hopkins,  W:  J.   The  Sandman:  His  Farm  Stories. 

Page  net  $1.20 

2-20816  For  voung  children.  Notable  for  simplicity  and  skilful  recognition 
of  chila's  love  of  details. 

Howells,  W :  D.    Flight  of  Pony  Baker. 

Harper  net  $1.25 

2-23296  Delightful  to  adults  in  its  humorous  photography  of  boy's  mind. 
Much  more  interesting  to  boys  than  A  Boy's  Town. 
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c  Kipling,  Rudyard.   Just  So  Storieis. 

Doubleday  net 

2-23595      Surprisinc  take  of  the  origins  of  thiiin  familiar  told  with  repetitioiiB 
dear  to  chiidbood.   lUiutrated  by  autnor. 

a  London,  Jack.   Cruise  of  the  Dazzler.    (St  Nicholas 
Books)  Century  net  $1 

2-22486      School  trials,  street  fighting,  San  Francisco  harbor  pirates  and  ship- 
wreck furnish  excitement  in  a  wholesome  and  well  wntten  boy's  stoiy. 

Ray,  A.  C.   Nathalie's  Chum.  Little  net  $1.20 

2-22661      Has  characteristics  of  her  earlier  stories— high  ideals  and  brighter 
conversation  but  not  greater  probability  than  average  giris  book. 

Smith,  N.  A.   Three  Little  Marys.   Houghton  net  85c 

2-23087      Scotch  Mairi,  English  Molly  and  Irish  Maureen  Bawn  are  the  heroines 
of  three  pretty  stones. 

cTrue,  J:  P.    On  Guard!  Against  Tory  and  Tarleton. 

(The  Stuart  Schuyler  Stories)       Little  n^t  $1.20 

2-22662      Major  Stuart  Schuyler's  adventures  during  Greene's  retreat  through 
the  Carolinas.    Follows  Morgan* s  Men.   Good  characterisation. 
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^im^tiatici  are  based  on  lists  prepared  aoooTding  to  varying  classifications 
and  metluMi-i  Th^^  fitjuri  s  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  only  approximate. 
See  paper  on  Relative  Book  Production  by  Dr  E.  C.  Richardson  in  PMUher'a 
TTpi^ff  tit  906,  iHi  abstract  in  Public  Libraries,  5: 192. 
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Abbot.  American  Merchant  Ships  and 

SaUors,  204* 
Abbott.    Religious  Life  in  America, 

20V 

Adam.    Romance  of  My  Childhood 

and  Youth,  215* 
Addams.       Democracy    and  Social 

Ethics,  202» 
Aldrich.   A  Sea  Turn,  217* 
American  Academy  of  Political  and 

Social  Science.     Social  Legislation 

and  Social  Activity,  202^ 
Armstrong.    Emperor  Charles  5,  215* 

Bacon.   Hudson  River  from  Ocean  to 

Source,  212^ 
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tory, 211* 
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Barry.    Papal  Monarchy,  213* 
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Do,  222* 
Belloc.    Path  to  Rome,  211* 
Bennett.    Bamaby  Lee,  222* 
Besant   &   Mitton.    Fascination  of 

London,  211* 
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203* 
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Bolen.  Plain  Facta  as  to  Trusts  and 
Tariff,  203' 

Bonnell.  Charlotte  Bronte,  George 
Eliot,  Jane  Austen,  215' 

Bourne.  Essays  in  Historical  Criti- 
cism, 214* 

Brady.  Border  Fights  and  Fighters, 
214 


Brewer.   American  Citizenship,  200* 
Bridge.   The  Trust,  203* 
Brooke.    Poetry  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing, 210* 

Brooks,  Henry  A  Dame.  Handbook 
I     of  the  Trees  of  New  England,  205* 
Brooks,  Phillips.   Law  of  Growth,  201* 
Brown,  A.  F.   In  the  Days  of  Giants, 
221' 

  Pocketful  of  Posies,  222* 

Brown,  T.  C.   Letters  and  Letter- 
ing, 208* 

Bubier.    A  B  C  of  Wireless  Telegra- 
phy, 207* 

Burgess.  Reconstruction  and  the  Con- 
stitution, 215* 
Burroughs.   Literary  Values,  210* 
Burton,    Financial  Crises,  203* 
Butler.   Story  of  Athens,  213* 

Oaifiln.    American  Masters  of  Paint- 
ing, 215' 
Cambridge  Modem  History,  213* 
Cannichael.   Life  of  J:  W:  Walshe, 
217* 

Carnegie.   Empire  of  Business,  202* 
Cary.    WUliam  Morris,  216* 
Chambers.   Maid-at-arms,  217* 
Chase.   Mayken,  223* 
ChigneU.   J.  M.  W.  Turner,  217* 
dapp.   Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic 

Critic,  209* 
Cleveland.    Funds  and  their  Uses,  203* 
Cobb.    Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in 

America,  202* 
Cockerell.   Bookbinding  and  Care  of 

Books,  208* 
Colquhoun.  Masteiy  of  the  Pacific,  202* 
Compayr6.   Later   Infancy   of  the 

Child,  200' 
Connolly.   Jeb  Hutton,  223* 

  Out  of  Gloucester,  218* 

Conway.   Domain  of  Art,  208* 

Cook.   Highways    and    Byways  in 

London,  211* 
Corbin.   An  American  at  Oxford,  204' 
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Cotes.   Those  Deli^tful.  Am^kicims, 
218* 

Couch,  Quiller—.  The  Westcote«,218» 

Cox.   Home  Thoughts,  210' 

Cram  k  Stone.  American  Animals,  206^ 

Crawford.   Cecilia,  218* 

Crothers.   Ilfiss    MufiFet's  Christmas 

Party,  223' 
Curtis.    Left-overs  Made  Palatable, 

207» 

Cutting.   Little  Stories  of  Married 

Life,  218*  . 
Cuyler.   Recollections  of  a  Long  Life, 

216* 

Dame  <&  Brooks.    Handbook  of  the 

Trees  of  New  Ktik3:uiiJ,  205» 
Daskam.    Madn^^ss  of  Philip,  218* 
Davis.    KaTi3fjiv'.H  Folly  218* 
Dellonbaiigh.    Romance  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  213' 
nemtift.   Qendtoliltl  Survey  of  Foreign 

Missions,  201* 
Dickinson.    Music  in  History  of  the 

Western  Church,  208* 
Ditchfield.      Cathedrals     of  Great 

Britain,  208* 
Dix.    Little  Captive  Lad,  223* 

 <fe  Harper.    Beau's  Comedy,  218* 

Doubleday.    How  to  Attract  Birds, 
206* 

Doyle.  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles,  218^ 
Dugmore.    Nature  and  the  Camera, 
208^ 

Dunn.  Weather  and  Practical  Method 

of  Forecasting  it,  205* 
Dunne.    Observations  by  Mr  Dooley, 

210^ 

Sarle,    Mrs  Alice.     Sun-dials  and 

Roses  of  Yesterday,  205* 
Earle,  M.  T.    Flag  on  the  HiU-top,  223* 
Eastman.    Indian  Boyhood,  222* 
Edwards.    Wales,  213' 
Eliot  &  Soule.    Caterpillars  and  their 

Moths,  206* 

Everett.  Jpsom^^ir  2or 

Femow.^' Economics  of  Forestry,  207' 
Fisher.    True  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,  215* 


FbWe.  iEflisays ;  Historical  and  Liter- 
ary, 214* 

  New  France  and  New  England, 

215* 

Flower.   Policeman  Flynn,  210* 
Foote.    The  Desert  and  the  Sown,  218^ 
Ford.    Every  Day  in  the  Year,  209* 
Foster.   Heart  of  the  Doctor,  218* 

Vtes^  6]r]f«ixa9^ 
ftothriijgiigl'   Wm  IWUM  from 
Drake  to  Fi^rragut,  216* 

Oardner.    Ancient  Athens,  211* 
Garland.    Captain  of  the  Gray-horse 

Troop,  218* 
Gates.    Biography  of  a  Prairie  Girl, 

223* 
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Greene.    Mdcett'flGbpi  223^ 
Guerber.    Yourself,  222* 
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  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years, 

214* 
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  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  217* 
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Hon.  A.  S.  Draper 

Commissioner  of  Education 

Dear  sir:  The  annual  Digest  of  Governors  Messages,  the 
'third  of  its  series,  is  transmitted  herewith  and  recommended  for 
publication. 

As  a  contribution  to  better  organization  of  material  for  com- 
■  parative  study  of  state  government  and  laws  the  State  Library 

now  issues  three  annual  bulletins:  Digest  of  Governors  Mes- 
^  sages,  Summary  and  Index  of  Legislation,  and  Review  of 

L^slation. 

\      The  Digest  of  Governors  Messages  is  a  topical  digest  covering 
}  all  the  states  and  including  related  topics  in  the  president's  mes- 
sage.   The  Summary  and  Index  of  Legislation  is  a  minutely 
I    classified  summary  or  index  of  new  laws  passed  by  all  the  states, 
[    including  votes  on  constitutional  amendments  and  decisions 
declaring  statutes  unconstitutional.    The  Review  of  Legislation 
I   contains  contributions  from  specialists  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
t    reviewing  governors'  recommendations  and  laws  enacted  on  each 
important  subject. 

These  three  closely  related  annuals  are  bound  together  to  form 
the  Yearbook  of  Legislation. 


Melvil  Dewey 


Director 


State  of  New  York 
Education  Department 

commissioner's  room 

Approved  for  publication 


Commissioner  of  Education 


Oct,  25,  ipo4 
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BXPLANATIONS 

Scope.  The  digest  includes  all  regular  messages  and  all  special 
messages  recommending  legislation.  Veto  messages  and  mes- 
sages merely  transmitting  documents  are  not  included.  Topics 
in  the  president's  message  related  to  those  with  which  the  states 
have  to  deal  are  also  included.  As  the  journals  of  but  few  of  the 
states  are  received  in  time  for  use,  we  have  to  rely  on  the  execu- 
tive department  of  each  state  to  furnish  lists  and  copies  of  the 
messages. 

Method.  The  attempt  is  made  to  include  all  definite  recom- 
mendations concerning  legislation  made  by  the  governors  in  the 
messages.  Leading  sentences  or  paragraphs  are  taken  to  show  all 
important  recommendations.  These  excerpts  are  alphabeted  by 
state  under  each  topic.  A  mere  index  entry  is  g^ven  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  topic  for  recommendations  of  minor  interest  and 
for  general  or  miscellaneous  remarks  or  comment.  A  great  many 
of  these  index  entries  will  be  found  under  each  important  sub- 
ject such  as  Labor,  Agriculture,  Schools  etc.  In  most  cases 
when  coming  under  these  very  general  heads  they  stand  for  a 
few  very  general  comments  or  a  number  of  miscellaneous  facts 
or  statistics. 

Citations.  The  citations  give  state,  governor,  day,  month  and 
year  of  message,  and  inclusive  paging.  The  abbreviations  used 
are  given  below.  Many  special  messages  are  received  in  manu- 
script form  and  no  page  reference  can  be  given. 

Classification.  The  classification  of  the  digest  is  the  same  as 
that  used  in  the  Summary  and  Index  of  Legislation  and  will  con- 
tinue unchanged  from  year  to  year,  except  for  insertion  of  new 
headings  necessitated  by  new  subjects  of  legislation.  The  num- 
bers assigned  to  headings  will  also  remain  unchanged  so  that 
readers  can  follow  recommendations  and  laws  on  any  subject  by 
looking  under  the  same  marginal  number  in  each  bulletin.  The 
numbering  corresponds  to  the  consecutive  numbering  of  head- 
ings in  our  card  index  of  legislation  1890  to  date.  Where  there 
are  no  recommendations  this  subject  number  is  skipped. 
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Florida 
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Or. 

Oregon 
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Pennsylvania 
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1. 
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S.  D. 
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Tenn. 
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iS. 

Massachusetts 

Tex. 

Texas 
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U. 
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Va. 

Virginia 

h. 

Michigan 
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n. 
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W.  Va. 
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s. 
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Wash. 

Washington 
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Wis. 

Wisconsin 

1. 

Montana 

Wy. 

Wyoming 
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MBS8AOES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  DIGEST 

Period  covered,  Ap.  i,  1903  to  Oct.  i,  1904.  In  many  states  when  there 
is  a  change  of  governors  a  message  or  address  is  sent  or  delivered  to  the 
Legislature  by  both  the  outgoing  and  incoming  governor.  In  the  follow- 
ing where  messages  by  different  governors  are  listed  for  the  same  or  very 
near  dates,  the  first  is  the  message  of  the  outgoing  governor  and  the 
second  that  of  the  incoming. 


STATES  AWD 
TERRITORIES 


Florida.... 

Georgria.... 

Iowa  

Kansas. . . . , 
Kentucky. 


Louisiana. 


Maryland  

Massachusetts. 

Mississippi  

Montana  

New  Jersey  

New  York  

Ohio  [ 

Oregon  

Rhode  Island.. 

South  Carolina, 

Texas  

Virginia  

West  Virginia. . 


7  Ap 
«4. 


W.  S.  Jennings  

J.  M.  Terrell  ] 

Albert  B.  Cammins  '  la 

W.  J.  Bailey   :  »4 

J.  C.  W.  Beckham  ;  5 

W  W.  Heard  lI'oMy^ 


Newton  C.  Blanchard  

John  Walter  Smith  

John  L.  Bates  | 

James  K.  Vardaman  

J.  K.  Toole  ] 

'Franklin  Murphy  

jB.  B.  Odell  jr  -j 

iGeorge  K.  Nash  

.Myron  T.  Herrick  

George  E.  Chamberlain  

iLucius  F.  C.  Garvin  \ 


iD.  C.  Hey  ward..., 
S.  W.  T.  Lanham., 
A.  J.  Montague. . . 
Albert  B.  White.., 


Wisconsin  Inobert  M.  LaFollette. 


United  States.. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  j    7  D  03 


87 
«7 
3S 
a8 


7« 
18 


59 
23 


37 
9 


t  Ap   03  183 


7  My  03 
II  My  03 


36 


SUBJECT  OF  SPECIAL 
MESSAGE 


Flood  relief 
Boll  weevil 

Oyster  industry 
Judicial  department 
St  Louis  Exposition' 
Terms  of  courts  of  ap- 
peals 

Liquor  laws 

St  Louis  Exposition 


Taxation  of  mortgages 
Schools 


Taxation 

Const,  amendments 
State  institutions 
Taxation 

Evasion  of  gross  receipts 
tax  on  railroads 

State  regulation  of  rail- 
roads 

Maximum  freight  rates 
Appropriations 
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EDITED  BY 
Robert  H.  Vfhittn,  SacMogy  Librarian 


LAW  (GENERAL) 

Statutes 

S99  alto  88.  Special  Uwi 

Uniform  laws 


Fla.  Jennings.  "...  I  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  commensurate  to  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  commission- 
ers [for  the  promotion  of  uniformity  in  legislation]  covering  their 
expenses  and  incidentals."  7  Ap  03,  p.6o-6i 

Comparative  legislation 

MaM.  Bates.  "More  than  two  scores  of  states  are  constantly 
seeking  solutions  to  the  complex  questions  of  self-government 
which  in  this  busy,  active  age  are  ever  being  presented  in  new  and 
important  forms.  No  two  states  are  alike;  to  none  arc  the  prob- 
lems exactly  the  same.  Yet  one  has  often  profited  much  from  the 
experience  of  another,  and  it  has  been  recognized  by  students  of 
political  affairs  that  among  all  the  states  of  the  Union  there  is 
none  that  has  been  more  often  in  the  lead  in  constructive  lefi^isla- 
tion  than  Massachusetts.  This  has  been  true  because  her  mafi^is- 
trates  and  representatives  have  never  been  satisfied  that  conditions 
could  not  be  bettered.  Whenever  advancement  has  been  made, 
they  have  always  had  before  them  ideals  still  to  be  attained. 
Always  h^ive  they  had  lofty  conceptions,  beckoning  them  to  fur- 
ther achievement.  .  .  "  7  Ja  04,  p.3-4 
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BmmOary.  Juritdietfoii 
La.  Heard,  9  Mjr  04,         MUU  Smith,  PenMflviida  wd  Dd»- 
ware  boaadMjr  Uaai^  6  Ja  04,  p-ai^  V.  S,  ftbotyaK,  AImIm 
bouadary,  7  D  03,  iKio-za. 

Statifrica 

«<w  938,  Vina  natklkt;  itss. 


of  ttatlMlft 

la.  Cttmmiiis.  "  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  recommead  that  the  ootamiaaiontf 
of  the  Biireao  of  Labor  Suttstscs  be  authorised  to  cooperate  with 
the  Nattonal  Ceaaas  Departmeat  ia  certaia  aiiltera  rdating  to 
manufactures.  .  .  "  sa  Ja  04,  p.i8 


Sm  aiio  M74f  Sdiool  caum 

la.  Cummins.  .  .  the  Constitution  requires  the  General 
Assembly  to  cause  an  enumeration  to  be  made  of  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  state  in  1905.  .  .  The  Code  of  1897  repealed  for- 
mer regulations  respecting  the  taking  of  the  census,  and  limits  the 
work  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  number  of  males,  females,  per- 
sons entitled  to  vote,  and  the  number  of  the  militia.  .  .  The 
census  to  be  taken  next  year  should  be  a  complete  compendium 
of  all  the  knowledge  that  the  most  modem  view  demands  for  such 
a  work.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  statute  be  so  amended 
and  that  such  an  appropriation  be  made  as  will  enable  the  proper 
officers  to  issue  a  census  report,  adequate  in  its  scope,  and  complete 
in  its  detail.''  12  Ja  04,  p.17-18 

Mass.  Bates.  "The  law  requires  that  a  decennial  census  of  the 
voters,  population  and  industries  of  the  state  be  taken  in  the  year 
1905.  While  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  is  charged  with  this 
duty,  new  legislation  will  be  required  in  order  to  enable  the  bureau 
to  obtain  the  best  results.    .  7  Ja  04,  p.21 

N.  Y.  Odell.  "  By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  article  3,  para- 
graph 4,  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  is  to  be 
taken  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  1905.   .  6  Ja  04.  P-37 


CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW     STATE  DEPARTMENTS 


30 


Constitutions 


32 


Revision 


R.  I.  Garvin.  Calling  of  a  constitutional  convention  recom- 
mended. 5  Ja  04,  p.13 

Va.  Montague.  "The  new  Constitution  saliently  declares  for: 
(i)  a  new  electorate,  imposing  honest  elections  and  an  honest  dis- 
charge of  public  duties;  (2)  simplification  and  unification  in  the 
administration  of  justice;  (3)  new  sources  of  taxation  with  a  more 
just  distribution  of  its  burdens,  together  with  the  regulation  of 
semipublic  agencies;  (4)  and  a  broader  base  for  free  public 
education."  13  Ja  04,  p.3 


33  Amendment 

a  R.  I.  Garvin.  "  For  several  years  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  drawn  as  to  confer  upon  5000  voters  the  power  to  propose 
future  constitutional  amendments,  has  been  before  the  General 
Assembly.  Two  years  ago  the  passage  of  that  amendment  was 
petitioned  for  by  28  organizations  in  the  state,  including  labor, 
reform,  and  religious  bodies,  representing  many  thousands  of  citi- 
zens. Upon  these  petitions  no  action  whatever  was  taken.  .  . 
Certainly  no  one  who  has  faith  in  a  government  by  the  people 
can  logically  object  to  the  constitutional  initiative."   5  Ja  04,  p.6-7 

b  R.  I.  Garvin.  "The  primary  object  of  this  [extra]  session  is  to 
enable  this  General  Assembly,  at  this  juncture,  to  review  again  and 
to  determine  finally  whether  it  will  or  will  not  at  the  coming 
November  election  submit  to  the  people  certain  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  in  which  they  are  vitally  interested.  . 

13  S  04,  p.3 

c      R.  I.  Garvin.    Constitutional  initiative  recommended. 

13  S  04,  P.4-S 

3»  State  departments 

See  also  753,  Officers;  also  under  Finance.  Public  health,  Charities,  Education,  etc 


40  Governor 

See  also  782,  Executive  mansion;  85a,  Governor's  contingent  fund 


a      O.  Nash.   "  The  governor,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  for  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens.    In  my 


ecn6r 
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judgment,  it  is  bad  policy  to  have  the  governor  of  the  state  act 
with  other  gentlemen  as  trustees  of  any  of  the  state  institu- 
tions.  .  4jao4,p.i2 

45  Veto 

a  O.  Herrick.  "  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Ohio,  by  the 
vote  of  the  people  at  the  last  election,  the  Constitution  ¥ras  so 
amended  as  to  confer  the  veto  power  upon  the  governor.  . 

II  Ja  04,  P4 

b  R.  I.  Garvin.  Modified  veto  power  for  the  governor  recom- 
mended. 5  Ja  04.  p.13 

c  R.  I.  Garvin.  "  If  there  is  any  one  opinion  connected  with  the 
state  government  upon  which  the  voters  of  this  state  are  in  agree- 
ment, it  is  the  veto  power.  .  .  This  proposition,  in  the  exact 
form  in  which  it  was  drawn  by  the  commission  to  revise  the  Con- 
stitution, is  now  pending  before  the  Senate.  It  provides  that  the 
governor's  veto  may  be  overridden  by  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  each  house.   .   ."  13  S  04,  p." 

46  Appointments 

a  La.  Blanchard.  "  Much  has  been  said  in  the  public*  press  and 
among  the  people  throughout  the  state,  and  by  the  speakers  in  the 
campaign  preceding  the  primary  election  on  the  subject  of  the 
reduction  of  the  appointive  power  of  the  chief  executive  office  by 
relegating  to  the  people  the  filling  by  popular  vote  of  offices  under 
the  state  government  that  are  now  filled  by  appointment  of  the 
governor.  .  .  I  recommend  that  action  on  this  line  be  taken. 
Two  places,  the  occupants  of  which  form  part  of  the  force  of  the 
general  state  government,  to  wit:  the  register  of  the  land  office  and 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  are  named  by  many  as  positions 
that  should  be  filled  by  election.  .  .  So,  too,  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  think  assessors  and  parish  school  board  members  should 
be  elected.  .  .  I  recommend  that  a  special  joint  committee  of 
the  two  houses  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  question,  and  also  to 
inquire  into  and  ascertain  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  charged,  that 
useless  offices,  or  sinecures  exist  under  the  state  government  or 
those  of  the  parishes,  or  under  any  of  the  boards  created  by 
statute.    .  16  My  04,  p.io-ii 

b  Mass.  Bates.  "...  A  completely  harmonious  system  can  not 
be  expected  where  heads  of  departments  are  elected  separately, 
and  are  in  no  wise  responsible  to,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  inde- 
pendent of,  both  the  governor  and  each  other.  .  .  Were  we  to 
contrast  the  state  with  the  national  system,  with  the  experience  of 
the  federal  government  before  us,  we  should  unquestionably  favor 
the  national  system,  where  responsibility  is  fixed  in  the  president, 
and  where  that  responsibility  is  made  possible  by  giving  to  him 


Attorney  i 
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the  power  of  appointing  the  heads  of  the  chief  departments  of 
state.  A  year's  experience  convinces  me  that  there  have 

been  other  restrictions  placed  upon  the  executive,  which  not  only 
were  not  demanded  by  the  Constitution,  but  are  probably  incon- 
sistent with  it.  .  .  The  legislation  to  which  I  refer  requires  the 
governor,  elected  for  one  year,  to  appoint  men  to  do  executive 
work,  whose  term  of  office  may  be  three  years,  five  years  or  eight 
years.  Thus  the  governor  in  fact  projects  his  influence  through 
a  much  longer  period  than  that  for  which  he  was  elected,  and  at 
the  same  time  limits  the  executive  power  of  the  one  who  succeeds 
him.  .  .  I  believe  it  would  have  been  better,  would  have  resulted 
in  more  uniformity,  would  have  in  some  cases  been  less  expensive 
because  preventing  the  multiplication  of  unnecessary  offices  and 
clerks,  and  would  have  been  more  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  those 
who  drafted  our  Constitution,  to  have  provided  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  work  of  these  commissions  by  the  executive,  through 
subordinate  agencies  immediately  responsible  to  him.  We  shall 
return  to  such  a  system  eventually,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  it 
now,  that  in  future  legislation  the  principle  may  be  recognized,  if 
it  meets  with  your  approval;  and  that  whenever  new  work  is  under- 
taken, or  a  new  line  of  activities  pursued,  it  may  be  done  in  such  a 
way  as  to  insure  responsibility  to  the  people  through  tLe 
executive."  7  Ja  04, 

c  Miss.  Vardaman.  The  curtailment  of  the  appointive  power  of 
the  governor  and  enlargement  of  the  elective  privilege  of  the  peo- 
ple, recommended.  19  Ja  04,  p.13 

d  R.  1.  Garvin.  Restoration  to  governor  of  power  of  appointment 
recommended.  5  Ja  04,  p.13 

49  Secretary  of  state 

a  Fla.  Jennings.  ".  .  .  The  secretary  of  state  is  overburdened 
with  work  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  perform  except  in  a 
slight  degree  the  duties  and  functions  of  his  office  with  his  present 
force   ..."  7  Ap  03,  p.22 

50  Attorney  general 

a      Fla.  Jennings,  7  Ap  03,  p.  46.   La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.29-31. 

b  La.  Heard.  .  .  By  placing  the  legal  affairs  of  these  boards 
[located  in  New  Orleans]  under  the  control  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, at  the  same,  or  even  at  less  allowance  than  is  now  paid  to  their 
individual  attorneys,  he  could  employ  such  assistance  as  might  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  his  office  without  detriment  or 
impairment  to  the  legal  interests  of  the  boards."      9  My  04,  p.30 

c      O.  Nash.    "...    I  deem  this  a  good  occasion  to  call  attention 
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why  Uw 


to  die  need  of  ccniefuig  r«8|»oaflttHlitf  for  fJic  coodtKt  o£  tU 
HtigmtkMi  and  tli^  pnfbnmiice  of  «U  legml  flcnriees  lior  4a  itite^ 
or  any  of  tlic  departments  thereof,  in  its  chief  law  officer,  the 
attmn^  general.  There  is  no  reason,  in  my  judgment,  why  Uu 
attorney  geneiil  of  the  s^te  should  occupy  any  different 
to  tt,  or  to  any  of  its  deparltnents,  than  that  of  the  attorney 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  general  gomanicaft  and  hi 
departm^ts.  .  J*  4ja  04»  p.i9-» 

d  0«  Herrick.  ^.  .  .  In  my  jndflPBeint*  idl  of  tibe  li^ial  tesiness 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  state  in  its  miotta  dq^rtments 
should  he  administered  through  the  office  of  tiie  attorney  gen- 
eral. .  .  "  II  Ja  04,  p4 

SI  QOar  officen  tad  iMmote 

Depwrtmcntt  of  agrieultim  am  clMiiiail :  nate  AgpinilM*  dmwrtnti  of 
education  under  Educatkm,  cte. 

54  State  cfaemiat 
a     Fla.  Jennings,  7  Ap  03,  p.51. 

59  Special  inyestigatums 

a  N.  J.  Murphy.  "  In  accordance  with  the  authority  given  me,  I 
have  appointed  various  commissions  to  investigate  certain  import- 
ant matters  of  interest — the  Morris  Canal  Commission,  the  Tene- 
ment House  Commission,  the  Woman's  Reformatory  Commission 
and  the  Passaic  Flood  Commission.   .  12  Ja  04,  p.17 

60  State  institutions 

See  also  335,  Corrections;  3140,  Charities;  2220,  Education 

a  Ga.  Terrell,  24  Je  03,  p.  13-14-  Osl  Terrell,  22  Je  04,  p.i8.  N.  J. 
Murphy,  12  J  a  04,  p.Q-io. 

b  O.  Nash.  "  In  1903,  the  total  amount  of  expenditures  for  the 
needs  of  the  state  was  $5,4351873.05,  and  of  this  sum,  $3f797>465-44 
was  expended  for  the  support,  permanent  improvement  and  repair 
of  our  penal,  reformatory  and  benevolent  institutions,  or  nearly 
70%  of  the  whole  amount.  I  can  not  conceal  a  conviction  that 
there  has  not  been  the  economy  and  prudence  exercised  in  caring 
for  these  institutions  and  their  expensea  that  there  ^onld  have 
been  ...  I  recommend  that  this  General  Assembly  enact  a 
law,  making  it  obligatory  upon  all  the  mstitntiMS  ol  the  state  to 
purchase  their  supplies  hy  some  practical  attdveffeeltvei  method  of 
competitive  bidding.   .   .    From  my  experience  I  beKtvc  tiMt  Iff 


Public  documcnti 
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prudence  and  by  competition  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  as  well 
as  by  economical  use  of  the  supplies,  the  total  annual  expense  of 
our  17  institutions  can  be  reduced  by  at  least  20%.  . 

4  Ja  04,  p.12-13 

O.  Herrick.  ".  .  .  All  successful  business  enterprises  have  a 
system  of  competitive  bidding  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies.  .  . 
There  is  .  .  .  necessity  that  such  a  method  be  put  in  practice 
in  our  state  institutions,  and  I  recommend  this  subject  to  your 
earnest  consideration."  11  Ja  04,  p.6 

State  boards  and  officers 

la,  Cummins.  "The  work  of  this  Board  [of  Control]  still  vindi- 
cates the  wisdom  of  the  law  creating  it,  and  still  commands  the 
confidence  of  the  people.    .  12  Ja  04,  p.20 

R.  I.  Garvin.  Women's  Board  of  Visitors  recommends  that  a 
woman  be  placed  on  the  Board  of  Chanties  and  Corrections. 

5  Ja  04,  p.14 

Va.  Montague.  "  The  institution  of  a  board  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections, with  powers  similar  to  like  boards  of  many  other  states, 
is  most  earnestly  recommended.  .  .  The  civilization  of  a  people 
can  hardly  be  better  gaged  than  by  the  method  and  treatment  of 
the  insane.  As  Virginia  was  the  first  state  in  the  world  to  treat 
insanity  as  a  disease,  she  should  not  be  among  the  last  to  adopt  the 
most  enlightened  methods."  13  Ja  04,  p. 7 

Public  documents.  Printing 

General 

la.  Cummins.  "  We  have  now  erected  a  warehouse  in  which  all 
the  public  documents  can  be  placed,  and  have  arranged  to  equip  it 
with  shelves  so  that  these  documents  may  be  kept  something  after 
the  manner  of  a  library.  I  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  amended 
that  all  public  documents  shall  be  delivered  by  the  state  printer 
and  binder  to  the  Executive  Council,  and  that  all  bills  for  printing 
and  binding  shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  council;  that  under  the 
supervision  of  the  council,  the  distribution  of  documents  as  now 
provided,  shall  be  made;  that  a  certain  number  of  each  issue,  say 
200,  shall  be  kept  for  future  uses,  and  that  the  remaining  volumes 
of  each  report  shall  be  distributed  by  the  council  upon  requisition 
of  the  officer,  department,  board  or  commission  issuing  it.  If 
these  changes  be  authorized,  we  can  preserve  order  in  our  public 
documents,  an  order  which  is  sadly  needed  for  their  safe-keeping 
and  proper  distribution."  12  Ja  04,  p.  18 
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Ugislatare 

a4   United  Sutes  senators 

i  Va.  Hoati^iue.  "A  dimoeratic  form  of  goycftuneiit  ptatnl^ 
dematldA  the  direct  Tolce  of  the  people  in  the  selection  of  ill  legis- 
lative and  chief  executive  officials.  Such  direct  expression  of  popu- 
Jar  will  now  exists  s^ve  in  the  election  of  federal  senators  an.]  thi- 
presidenL  .  .  Ai  respecU  senators  in  Consxess  an  adequate  rem- 
edy is  allTorded  in  aom  tit  the  stat^  the  primafjr  sjstCT.  list 
objection  ohtains  against  a  prtoiillf  wVkh  tam  out  also  obtab 
agam±»L  a  regular  election.   .   /'  Jm  04,  p4 

^«dal  lawi 

Mass,  Bates.    "  Special  legtsJation  is  objectionable;  many  stal*; 
Constitutions  forbid  it.   »   .   Whenever  possible,  laws  should 
framed  to  com  whale  classes  of  cases,  mi  peliftifim  for 
ticular  acts  should  be  referred  to  those  laws/'  f  J»  a|t 

K.  Y.  OdelL  "Tht  Legislature  annually  passes  wmnf  Mis  uiidef 
the  guise  of  general  acts  which  in  effect  are  purely  local  m  their 
character.  .  .  In  pfiof  cnessages  I  have  directed  the  attentioii 
of  the  t^glslatnre  to  this  iubject  and  have  requested  the  ftaming 
of  bills  wltic!^  would  enable  localities  to  take  advantage  of  general 
Btatutc^  rati] or  than  special  acts.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
measures  having  to  do  with  bond  issues,  the  legalizing  o£  the  acts 
of  notaries,  amendments  to  village  and  city  charters,  and  permis- 
sion to  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  It  would  seem  that  general 
statutes  ought  to  be  provided  whereby  some  authority  would  be 
empowered  to  act  upon  these  matters  without  the  necessity  of 
recourse  to  the  Legislature.  These  statutes  which  arc  intended 
apparently  for  specific  cases  sometimes  have  very  serious  general 
effects.   .  6  Ja  04,  p.3S 

c  O.  Nash.  "The  same  defects  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
municipal  laws  of  Ohio  are  still  found  in  the  school  laws  of  the 
state,  in  the  laws  regulating  the  registration  of  voters  and  the 
conduct  of  elections,  and  in  those  affecting  the  organization  of 
counties  and  the  compensation  of  county  officers.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  unconstitutional  features  of  these  sections  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  should  be  eliminated,  and  that  laws  should  be 
enacted,  uniform  in  their  operation  and  obedient  to  the  plain 
commands  of  the  Constitution  of  the  state.   .  4  Ja  04,  p.17-18 

X05  Legislative  procedure 

Z06  Bills 
a      Ky.  Beckham.        .   .   Under  the  former  Constitution  it  was 
possible  in  one  day  for  a  bill  to  be  introduced,  passed  in  both 
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houses,  signed  by  the  governor,  made  a  law,  and  probably  not  half 
a  dozen  members  in  all  had  the  slightest  idea  as  to  what  the  bill 
contained.  This  power  was  frequently  abused  and  was  the  source 
of  much  mischief  and  wrong;  but  the  present  Constitution  has 
radically  reformed  the  practice,  and  under  the  new  system  every 
proposed  measure  of  legislation  is  subjected  to  the  most  rig^id 
scrutiny  both  by  the  members  and  by  the  people.  .  .  Following 
the  constitutional  requirements,  it  now  takes  nearly  two  weeks 
for  a  bill,  even  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  to  get  through 
the  tortuous  track  of  legislative  routine  and  enactment  into 
law.   .  5  Ja  04,  P7-8 

Financial  procedure 
Tex.  Lanham.  "...  A  careful  specification  and  itemizing  of 
the  sums  to  be  expended  and  the  particular  purposes  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied  is  respectfully  suggested.  Separation  rather  than 
massing  the  subjects  of  appropriations  and  the  amounts  of  expendi- 
ture, wherever  the  same  can  be  accomplished,  will,  it  is  believed, 
conduce  to  economy  in  the  many  branches  and  divisions  of  the 
public  service.  Appropriating  money  in  lump  sums,  intended  for 
special  and  different  purposes,  with  an  unlimited  discretion  and 
undefined  extent  of  authority  upon  the  part  of  those  who  disburse 
them,  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  practicable,  and  methods  in  keep- 
ing with  strict  business  principles  observed.  . 

2  Ap  03,  House  Journal,  p.4 

Conmiittee  procedure 
R.  I.  Garvin.  "  For  the  past  two  years  nearly  all  of  the  import- 
ant measures  introduced  by  the  minority  have  been  held  in  com- 
mittee and  refused  any  consideration  whatsoever  upon  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  To  say  that  this  unprecedented 
procedure  is  a  maltreatment  of  representatives  and  their  constitu- 
ents, and  unfair  to  the  whole  people  of  the  state,  is  to  put  in  very 
mild  terms  an  injury  which  should  never  be  repeated."  5  Ja  04,  p.  12 

Sessions 

Mon.  Toole.  "The  Constitution  requires  the  governor  to  em- 
brace in  his  proclamation  [for  a  special  session]  the  legislative  sub- 
jects to  be  considered,  and  this  was  intended  to  apprise  the  public 
at  large  of  what  might  be  expected,  so  that  by  discussion  in  the 
press  and  otherwise,  public  sentiment  might  crystallize  and  find 
expression.  It  is  true  that  provision  is  made  by  which  the  execu- 
tive can,  in  his  judgment,  extend  the  scope  of  legislative  power  by 
special  recommendations,  but  this  should  be  done  only  in  cases  of 
special  character  which  do  not  run  counter  to  the  reason  of  the 
rule  requiring  publicity  by  proclamation."  i  D  03,  p.3 


tdsenihip 
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b  R.  L  Garvin.  "  Neither  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  nor  of 
any  state,  should  convene  for  general  legislation  between  the 
November  election  and  the, January  session.  It  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary, dangerous  to  the  public  weal,  and  every  legislator  favoring  it 
should  fail  of  reelection.  .  .  "  13  S  04,  p.g 

'  c  S.  C.  Heyward.  "A  bill  to  amend  our  Constitution,  providing 
for  biennial  sessions  of  our  General  Assembly,  at  your  last  session 
was  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  is  now  pending  in  the  House.  .  . 
the  adoption  of  biennial  ser^ions  would  result  in  a  considerable  sav- 
ing to  our  state  ...  In  very  few  states  of  the  Union  now  do 
the  Legislatures  meet  annually,  and  I  know  of  no  peculiar  condition 
in  South  Carolina  that  requires  our  General  Assembly  to  do  so. 
This  is  a  very  important  business  matter,  involving,  however,  more 
than  financial  considerations,  and  I  trust  and  believe  it  will  have 
your  full  and  careful  attention."  12  Ja  04,  P.J8-39 

Citizenship.  Civil  and  political  rights 

Seg  also  12S,  Suffrage 

118  Naturalization 

a      U.  S.  Roosevelt,  naturall'uition  frauds,  7  D  03,  p.6-7. 

"5  lilections.  Political  parties 

See  also  for  term  of  office,  vacancies,  etc.  the  various  officers  under  state  and 
local  government 

126  General 

a  La.  Heard.  "  The  secretary  of  state  calls  attention  to  certain 
complaints  relative  to  the  election  law,  principally  section  65,  apply- 
ing to  municipal  elections  in  towns  of  less  than  2500  inhabitants. 
He  also  recommends  the  correction  of  section  55.  I  concur  in  hi> 
recommendations    ..."  9  My  04,  p' 

b  O.  Hcrrick.  .  .  From  time  to  time  various  laws  regulating 
the  conduct  of  elections  have  been  passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
blies, some  of  which  appear  conflicting,  and  others  which,  in  their 
operation,  have  become  cumbersome  and  are  incentives  to  ille- 
gality. I  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  subject  of  revising 
the  laws  governing  primaries  and  elections,  and  the  codifying  of 
all  statutes  bearing  upon  the  same."  11  J  a  04,  p.; 

"8  Suffrage;  qualifications 

lag  General  qualifications 

a       R.  I.  Garvin.    The  granting  to  registry  voters  in  cities  the  right 
to  vote  for  city  council,  recommended.  5  Ja  04,  p.13 


Corrupt  praeti 
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X30  Property.   Poll  tax 

a  R.  I.  Garvin.  "Another  amendment  .  .  .  confers  upon  regis- 
try voters  the  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  city  councils.  .  .  In 
the  five  cities  of  the  state  the  total  number  of  property  voters  last 
year,  which  is  approximately  correct  for  this  year,  was  21,105;  the 
total  number  of  city  registry  voters  now  upon  the  lists  is  33,096. 
It  therefore  appears  that  three  fifths  of  all  the  voters  in  the  cities 
are  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  those  officials  who  are  nearest  to 
them  and  possess  the  most  power  over  their  daily  lives.  . 

13  S  04,  p.6 

134  Nationality.  Race 

a  Miss.  Vardaman.  **.  .  .  That  the  negro  was  created  for  some 
good  purpose,  time  has  demonstrated;  but  that  good  purpose  is 
not  participation  in  the  government  of  white  men.  The 
nation  should  act  in  this  matter  and  act  now.  .  .  In  the  mean- 
time the  southern  states  must  protect  themselves.  . 

19  Ja  04,  p.7 

146  Women 
a  Mass.  Bates.  .  .  Many  of  my  predecessors,  including  in 
recent  years  Governors  Claflin,  Washburn,  Long,  Butler,  Ames 
and  Greenhalge,  have  .  .  .  earnestly  advocated  the  granting  of 
the  suffrage  to  women.  .  .  They  are  equally  interested  in  the 
economic  and  efficient  management  of  civic  affairs.  They  should 
have  the  same  right  as  men,  if  they  so  desire,  to  vote  for  those  who 
are  to  represent  them  in  that  management, — and  that,  too,  irre- 
spective of  the  question  whether  other  women  similarly  situated 
desire  to  exercise  that  right.  .  .  I  respect  that  conservative  feel- 
ing entertained  by  many,  who,  while  not  convinced  either  as  to 
the  benefit  or  the  harm  that  would  result  from  a  complete  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  to  women,  fear  the  consequences  involved 
therein.  .  .  I  therefore  recommend  that  you  grant  to  women  the 
right  to  vote  for  municipal  officers.    .  7  Ja  04,  p.30-31 

>49  Corrupt  practices.    Election  offenses 

151  Corruption  and  miscellaneous  offenses 

a  R.  I.  Garvin.  ".  .  .  Information  comes  to  me  from  various 
sources  that  at  the  recent  general  election  many  electors  went  to 
the  polls  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  I  therefore  recommend  that 
you  pass  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  elec- 
tion day,  in  any  town  or  city,  until  after  the  hour  of  the  closing  of 
the  polls  in  that  town  or  city."  5  Ja  04,  p.8 
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Bribery 

See  also  450,  Crimes  against  the  govemmeiit 
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a  R.  I.  Garvin.  .  .  The  recent  election  has  shown  once  more 
that,  in  some  of  our  towns,  the  result  may  be  altered  by  bribery  ot 
voters.  .  .  I  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  March,  that  a 
commissioner  for  the  suppression  of  bribery  be  appointed  and  that 


b  R,  I.  Garvin.  "Section  4  of  chapter  14  of  the  general  laws, 
which  provides  that  upon  the  conviction  of  any  person  of  bribery 
of  any  voter  the  complainant  shall  recover  from  the  general  treas- 
urer $50,  should  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the  amount  at  least 
$200.  This  simple  change  in  the  law  will  do  much  to  make  effectire 
the  efforts  to  stop  bribery  at  the  approaching  election."    13  S  04,  r.8 


a  Fla.  Jennings.  "  The  Democratic  State  Convention  held  at  Jack- 
sonville, beginning  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  1900,  in  its  platform 
unanimously  adopted,  did  declare  and  provide  for  the  nomination 
of  all  candidates  for  office,  both  state  and  county,  and  of  United 
States  senators,  by  a  majority  vote,  in  white  Democratic  primar)- 
elections,  held  under  the  provisions  of  law,  which  shall  provide  all 
possible  protection  against  fraud,  bribery,  intimidation  and  other 
vicious  influences;  said  primaries  to  be  uniformly  held  through'ju: 
the  state  on  the  same  day;  and  did  pledge  the  party  to  the  pas5»asrt 
of  all  laws  to  that  end.  The  Legislature  (session  of  1901)  enacted 
a  law  (chapter  5014)  on  this  subject,  thus  firmly  establishing  the 
primary  system  for  nominating  candidates  for  any  office  under  the 
laws  of  this  state,  and  for  nominating  delegates  to  political  con- 
ventions. The  primary  held  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  at 
the  general  election,  1900,  and  the  general  primary  election  tor 
the  nomination  of  state  and  county  officers  (elective),  representa- 
tives in  Congress  and  United  States  senators,  in  July,  1902.  by  the 
Democratic  party,  has  met  with  universal  commendation.  Much 
complaint  has  been  made  about  the  provision  of  the  law  requiring 
the  payment  of  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  participation  in  a  parry 
primary  election,  and,  as  it  is  apparent  that  this  tax  was  not 
intended  as  a  party  measure,  I,  therefore,  recommend  that  this 
feature  of  the  law  be  repealed."  7  Ap  03,  p.46-47 

b  Ga.  Terrell.  *'  I  call  your  attention  to  and  invite  your  considera- 
tion of  the  growing  sentiment  in  our  state  in  favor  of  placin? 
around  our  primary  elections  every  safeguard  necessary  to  make 
them  absolutely  fair  in  every  particular.  These  elections  are  now 
practically  the  equivalent  of  general  elections  in  Georgia,  and  no 


an  appropriation  be  made  for  his  use.' 


5  Ja  04,  p.7-« 
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voter  should  be  allowed  to  vote  therein  unless  constitutionally 
and  in  pursuance  of  law  eligible  to  do  so,  and  every  vote  deposited 
should  be  sacredly  guarded,  and  with  scrupulous  honesty  counted. 
I  recommend,  therefore,  that  you  pass  an  act  making  all  election 
and  registration  laws  extend  to  primary  elections — municipal, 
county,  state  and  federal — so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable, 
and  provide  for  the  infliction  of  appropriate  penalties  upon  any  per- 
son violating  any  of  said  laws  in  registering  for  or  voting  at  such 
primary  election.  Appropriate  legislation  should  also  be  enacted 
providing  for  contests  before  proper  executive  committees  of  the 
party,  and  giving  authority  to  said  committees,  or  under  their 
direction,  to  subpoena  witnesses,  administer  oaths,  and  do  such 
other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  party,  to  ascertain  or  declare  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to 
receive  the  nomination  of  the  party,  and  to  provide  for  appeals. 
The  pay  of  managers  holding  the  elections,  and  the  clerks  serving 
thereat,  should,  in  the  case  of  primaries,  as  in  general  elections,  be 
borne  by  the  counties  or  state,  and  the  use  of  money,  by  a  candi- 
date for  office,  to  influence  voters  to  support  him,  should  render 
him  ineligible  to  hold  office.   .  22  Je  04,  p.3-4 

c  la.  Cummins.  **  There  has  been  much  discussion  in  Iowa  during 
the  past  few  years  respecting  a  primary  election  law,  and  I  believe 
that  public  opinion  has  gradually  ripened  so  that  now  there  is  a 
great  preponderance  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  some  regulation  that 
will  insure  common  decency  and  fairness  in  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  office.  There  is  practically  no  fraud,  dishonesty^ 
or  even  unfairness  in  the  conduct  of  general  elections,  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  caucuses,  party  primaries,  and  other  proceedings 
leading  up  to  nominations  are  held;  and  the  practices  which  attend 
them  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  have  become  intolerable  with 
clean,  fair-minded  people.    .    .  While  I  recognize  that 

there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  scope,  as 
well  as  the  detail  of  such  a  law,  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion 
that  it  should  have  the  following  features:  ist — It  should  include 
all  municipal,  county,  state,  and  congressional  offices,  filled  by  the 
voters.  2d — The  primary  election  for  all  political  parties  should 
be  held  at  the  same  place  and  time.  3d — It  should  include  a  sys- 
tem of  registration,  where  registration  is  now  required  at  general 
elections,  and  where  registration  is  not  required  at  general  elections, 
it  should  include  an  adequate  plan  for  identifying  the  voters. 
4th — It  should  provide  severe  penalties  for  fraud,  intimidation  and 
bribery.  The  greatest  objection  which  I  have  found  in 

studying  the  measures  adopted  by  other  states,  and  the  subject 
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g-encrally,  has  been  that  in  the  complete  priniary  election  sy 
a  plurality^  instead  of  a  majority,  will  nommatc.    I  regard  Ih: 
m  weaktiess,  because  it  l^^cult  01  same  instances  the  exercise  of  a 
teeoiid  choice,  wfakh  ii  i^ltliiics  of  great  value.  It  seems  to 
fOCi  tfltrefore,  that  tlie  delegate  conTentioii  oisgfat  to  lie  pre*  i 
served,  and  that  the  law  shout d  arrange  for  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates.    If  any  candidate,  whether  for  a  city,  county,  state  or  coa^J 
fffefiiiooal  odUce,  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  tm^B 
tory  which  fills  the  o^ce,  the  delegates  chosen  would  baTe  no^ 
other  dyty  but  to  record  the  decision  of  the  voters,   Tf^  however, 
no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  iho.  votes  cast  by  hh.  parly, 
then  the  delegates  chosen  with  the  instructions  given  them  bj  the 
wte,  should  wmk  owt  in  the  conTentiofi  their  iccofid  diiiiee,'* 

la  Ja  Q4f  p,t$-^ 

La.  Elanchard,    "The  State  Central  Commiiice  of  the  Demo^ 
era  tic  party  (the  dominant  political  organization  of  the  state) 
ordered  a  pnmaiir  election  to  n<UE&imate  the  candidates  of  thai  i 
party  for  lioattbna  on  the  state  ticket.  It  was  the  fifit  time  Its  | 
eaadidates  for  itite  poaftions  were  so  nominated.  .  .  Tn  the  long 
ca0ipaign  preceding  the  primary  election,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  j 
election,  tt  was  fomi  that  tht  present  law  relating  to  p^lmrf  elec-  | 
iioiis  is  entirely  inade^inate  to  their  proper  relation.  It 
is  recommended  that  a  new  statute  be  enacted  controlling  and 
l^galatmg  primary  elections  and  providing,  in  part  at  least,  for  ' 
the  expenses  of  the  same.    Such  a  law  should  careftsUy  pro-  a 
iride  that         M  bona  fide  adherents  and  8ti|»paf^rs  of  the  { 
party  holding  the  primaty  should  be  eligible  to  vote  thereat* 
and   should   punish    with    adequate    penalties    those    who  are 
guilty  of  bribery,  or  of  frauds  in  the  conduct  of  the  election    .   .  . 
A  primary  election  held  to  nominate  candidates  of  a  political  party 
for  state  positions  should  be  separated  from  primary  elections  held 
to  nominate  local  candidates  in  parishes  or  districts.  .  .  Political 
campaigns  are  too  long  drawn  out  in  Louisiana.  .  .  The  law 
can  and  should  regulate  this.    It  can  be  done  by  prescribing 
that  the  central  or  general  committee  of  a  political  party  shall 
not  meet  to  order  state  nominations  before  a  certain  time  (to  be 
fixed)  prior  to  the  date  of  the  legal  or  regular  election,  and  that 
no  local  party  committee  shall  meet  to  order  local  nominations 
until  after  the  central  committee  of  such  party  shall  have  met 
and  ordered  state  nominations.  The  Constitution  of  the 

state  provides  for  the  election  of  district  judges  and  district  attor- 
neys at  a  time  distinct  and  separate  from  the  state  and  parochial 
officials.  .  .  Nominating  judges  and  district  attorneys,  who 
were  to  be  voted  for  at  one  and  a  more  remote  election,  at  the 
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same  time  with  other  officials,  who  were  to  be  voted  for  at 
another  and  nearer  election,  was  an  avoidance  and  contravention 
of  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  Constitution,  and  was  an  abuse. 
It  is  recommended  that  separation  of  judicial  nominations  from 
other  nominations  be  enforced  by  legal  enactment." 

i6  My  04,  p.ii-12 

c  Miss.  Vardaman.  Amendment  of  primary  election  law  by  elimi- 
nating the  electorial  and  plurality  features,  and  prescribing  the 
severest  punishment  for  the  improper  use  of  money  and  other  fraud- 
ulent methods  to  control  the  elections  recommended.    19  Ja  04,  p.14 

f  N.  J.  Murphy.  "What  is  known  as  the  primary  election  law, 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  had  its  first  trial  last  fall.  .  .  The 
law  is  not  quite  perfect,  and  can  be  improved  by  some  slight 
amendments,  which  will  doubtless  be  offered  during  the  session." 

12  Ja  04«  p.  16 

g  N.  Y.  Odell.  ".  .  .  During  the  past  year  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  first  department  decided  there  was  no  power  vested  in  the 
court  to  remove  from  the  enrolment  lists  nonresidents  or  illegal 
voters.  While  the  right  of  challenge  obtains,  yet  this  method  of 
reaching  those  who  were  not  entitled  to  vote  was  not  thought  to 
be  sufficient  to  properly  guard  the  interests  of  those  who  were 
honestly  entitled  to  participate  in  primaries.  So  far  as  the  registry 
lists  for  all  general,  special  and  local  elections  are  concerned,  the 
right  of  review  rests  in  the  courts,  and  they  may  order  stricken 
from  the  rolls  the  names  of  nonresidents  and  others  whose  names 
remaining  upon  the  list  might  prove  a  temptation  for  illegal  voting. 
The  same  rule  should  apply  to  primary  elections,  and  the  deficien- 
cies which  exist  in  the  present  law  should  be  supplied  by  amend- 
ment to  the  general  law."  6  Ja  04,  p.21 

h  O.  Nash.  "There  is  a  necessity  for  the  enactment  of  laws  gov- 
erning primary  elections  in  this  state.  .  .  Abuses  in  the  conduct 
of  primary  elections  have  been  frequent  and  disgraceful  in  some 
of  our  cities  and  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  In  many  precincts, 
as  the  primaries  are  now  conducted,  more  votes  are  often  cast  by 
one  party  at  its  primaries  than  are  cast  by  both  parties  at  the 
general  election.  The  system  now  in  vogue  invites  corruption  and 
fraud,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  some  method  for  controlling 
these  primary  elections  be  devised  that  will  render  them  fair  and 
honest."  4  Ja  04,  p.  19 

i  Va.  Montague.  "  I  .  .  .  recommend  a  general  primary  law, 
analogous  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  general  elections,  opera- 
tive upon  the  sanction  of  party  authorities,  thereby  permitting  the 
people  to  have  a  direct  voice  in  party  nominations  or  elections." 

13  Ja  04,  p.4 
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desirable  that  a  commission,  to  be  appointed  either  by  the  Legis- 
lature or  the  executive,  should  take  up  this  work  and  firive  to  it 
careful  consideration,  with  the  end  in  view^of  making  the  Penal 
Code  and  prison  administration  more  practical  than  they  are 
today.   .    ."  6  Ja  04,  p.22-23 

936  Crimes  against  the  government 

aso  Bribery 

S$$  also  xsSf  Electkwt 

a  U.  8.  Roosevelt.  "  Steps  have  been  Uken  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment looking  to  the  making  of  bribery  an  extraditable  offense  with 
foreign  powers.    .  7  D  03,  p.9 

335  Corrections 

S$$  alto  60,  Stmte  inttitutions;  M14/0,  Charities 

a  Fla.  Jennings.  ''The  commissioner  of  agriculture  is  ^ven  the 
supervision  of  state  prisoners  by  the  Constitution.  As  will  appear 
by  the  commissioner's  report,  there  are  more  than  a  thousand 
state  prisoners  located  in  the  various  counties.  .  .  The  present 
compensation  of  the  supervisor  of  state  convicts  ...  is  inade- 
quate.   .    ."  7  Ap  03,  p^i 

b  Maaa.  Bates.  "The  prisoners  in  the  state  institutions  have  been 
well  employed;  but  in  many  of  the  houses  of  correction  there 
have  been  periods  of  idleness.  Work  for  the  inmates  of  county 
prisons  is  continually  growing  more  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory. 
.    .    .  Acting  under  the  provisions  made  by  the  last 

Legislature,  a  large  tract  of  land  has  been  taken,  plans  for  a 
dormitory  are  being  prepared,  and  by  April  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  camp  will  be  ready.  Should  the  plan  prove  suc- 
cessful, it  will  open  not  only  possibilities  for  the  wholesome  and 
strengthening  employment  of  prisoners,  but  also  for  the  addition 
to  the  assets  of  the  state  of  sources  of  considerable  revenue  in 
the  future,  through  the  reclamation  of  land  for  farm  and  forest 
purposes."  7  Ja  04,  p.  17-18 

337   State  boards 

a  Miss.  Vardaman.  Abolition  of  Board  of  Control  and  substitu- 
tion therefor  of  a  department  under  the  direction  of  one  man, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  direct  and  supervise  the  working  of  the 
convicts  recommended.  19  Ja  04,  p.13 

340  Penal  institutions 

34Z  State  prisons,  government  and  maintenance 

a  Ky.  Beckham,  5  Ja  04,  p.  14.  La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.37-40.  Md. 
Smith,  6  Ja  04,  p.39-40.   S.  C.  Heyward,  12  Ja  04,  p.19-20. 
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b  N.  J.  Murphy.  "The  State  Prison  has  become  overcrowded. 
Over  300  cells  are  each  occupied  by  more  than  one  prisoner,  and 
some  relief  is  urgently  called  for.    .  12  Ja  04,  p.8 

c  N.  Y.  Odell.  "  For  humanitarian  reasons  ample  provision  should 
be  made  at  once  for  remodeling  the  present  state  prisons.  That 
source  of  disease,  the  foul,  damp  and  unhealthy  cell  should  be 
relegated  to  the  past.    .  6  Ja  04,  p.22 

343  Reform  schools  and  reformatories 

346  Reform  schools 

a  N.  Y.  Odell,  home  for  juvenile  delinquents  at  Randall's  Island, 
6  Ja  04,  p.  19-20. 

347  State  reformatories 

a  Ky.  Beckham,  5  Ja  04,  p.  14.  N.  J.  Murphy,  Rahway  reformatory 
extension,  12  J  a  04,  p.8.   S.  C.  Hey  ward,  12  Ja  04,  p.20. 

348  Local  institutions 

a  Mass.  Bates.  "  Many  years  ago  it  was  provided  by  statute  that 
the  expense  of  supporting  a  prisoner  in  a  jail  or  house  of  correc- 
tion should  be  paid  by  the  prisoner  himself,  by  his  parents  or 
guardian,  or  by  the  town  or  city  where  he  had  a  settlement.  For 
a  long  time,  however,  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to 
enforce  this  law,  and  I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  be  repealed, 
or  that  some  further  act  be  passed  to  secure  its  enforcement." 

7  Ja  04.  p.i8 

35a  Convicts 
354  Convict  labor 

356  Contract  and  lease  ssrstem 

a      Ga,  Terrell,  22  Je  04,  p.  12-13. 

b  Fla.  Jennings.  '*  The  present  law  provides  that  the  sum  arising 
from  the  hire  of  .  .  .  state  prisoners  shall  be  distributed  to 
the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  state  prisoners  sen- 
tenced from  each  county  to  the  state  penitentiary.  .  .  If  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  hire  of  the  state  prisoners  is  to  be  applied  on  the 
theory  of  paying  the  cost  of  the  criminal  prosecutions,  I  suggest 
that  it  would  only  be  just  that  one  half  of  said  proceeds  be  turned 
into  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the  state,  and  the  other  half  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  counties.  .  .  "  7  Ap  03,  p.44-45 

36Z  Criminal  insane 

a  Ga.  Terrell.  "There  are  between  30  and  40  patients  in  the 
State  Sanitarium  belonging  to  that  class  usually  referred  to  as 
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Jm*  Cuminins.  .  .  My  experience  has  deepened  my 
viition  that  ifi*!  parole  system  ought  to  be  preserved,  but  in  £0 
lajrmgi  I  am  quite  coniciotts  that  it  ought  aUo  to  be  perfected. 
Aftmnitiff  thst  the  difla^cloo,  whldt  mnm  be  reposed  tomivbevi^ 
it  property  exercised,  the  system  has  one  serious  defect.  When- 
ever a  pnaoaer  is  paroled^  there  is  an  interference  with  the  judg- 
Mint  of  the  courL  >  .  I  believe  that  the  parole  should  be  con- 
iifttae  witli  Ihr  ^mmttkm  of  the  mukmmt  imd^osed  hj  iho  comr^ 
|a4oei«  ihodd  tMtry  out  thf  gful^^^  X'^,  «pcoot|if  kh  tiiivp  It  is 
9m  m  evident  that  some  phase  rrf  liHHt •jjljip,  Iji^lWlBf^'T^i^''^'  senten{:ei 
should  be  adopted.    .  12  Ja  04,  p.12-13 

b      R.  I.  Garvin.        .   .   Supplementary  to  the  probation  law  and 
to  the  present  law  admitting  of  conditional  pardons,  I  recommend 
the  passage  of  an  act — to  be  made  retroactive,  if  possible — pro- 
viding for  indeterminate  sentences  and  parole."  5  Ja  04,  p.9 
371   Juvenile  offenders.   Juvenile  courts 

See  also  346,  Reform  schools;  2172,  Qiildren 

a  Fla.  Jennings.  "...  I  recommend  that  a  law  be  enacted 
.  authorizing  incorrigible  children  to  be  sent  [to  the 
reformatory  school]  without  conviction,  for  an  indefinite 
period.    .  7  Ap  03,  p.46 

b  Ga.  Terrell.  .  .  Georgia  may  greatly  improve  her  convict 
system,  by  making  suitable  provision  looking  to  the  separation  of 
her  juvenile  convicts  from  contact  and  association  with  her  hard- 
ened criminals.  .  .  I  recommend  legislation  looking  to  the 
creation  of  juvenile  courts  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  state,  and 
establishing  reformatories  for  violators  of  the  law  by  persons  under 
the  age  of  16  years.    .  22  Je  04,  p.12 

c  la.  Cummins.  .  .  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
movement  which  is  now  general  throughout  the  country,  to  better 
care  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  arc  led  into  crime.    .    .    By  far 
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the  greater  number  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  arrested  and 
convicted,  could  be  saved  from  lives  of  wrongdoing,  if  intelligent 
and  merciful  supervision  were  exercised  at  the  time  they  first 
violate  the  law.  .  .  There  is  no  subject  which  better  desenres 
your  careful  thought  than  this."  12  Ja  04,  p.13-14 

d  Mass.  Bates.  "  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  several  of  the 
judges  of  the  courts  hesitate  to  send  boys,  whose  worst  offense 
seems  to  be  that  they  have  not  been  surrounded  with  such  environ- 
ment as  to  give  them  a  proper  start  in  life,  to  the  Concord 
Reformatory.  .  .  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  give  the  judges  the 
right  to  exercise  their  discretion  in  sending  hoya  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  20  to  either  the  Lyman  School  or  the  Concord 
Reformatory,  as  they  deemed  best  for  the  boys'  welfare?  " 

7  Ja  04.  p.18-19 

173  Pardons 

a      La«  Blanchard,  16  My  04,  p.  15.  Md.  Smith,  6  Ja  04,  p.g. 

b  Ia«  Cummins.  "  I  do  not  believe  that  a  board  of  pardons  is 
necessary.  So  long  as  the  governor  is  required,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  take  the  responsibility  for  the  release  of  prisoners, 
I  think  the  investigation  which  precedes  the  parole  can  be  carried 
forward  just  as  well  in  the  governor's  office  as  anywhere  else,  and 
I  concur  with  my  distinguished  predecessor  in  saying  that  no  rule 
can  be  formulated  to  govern  the  discretion  which  must  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  be  exercised.  The  governor  should  be 

authorized  to  employ  one  or  two  additional  agents.  .  .  I  very 
much  need  one  or  two  persons-  to  assist  in  securing  work  for 
prisoners  who  are  without  friends;  and  to  watch  over  them  and 
lend  a  helping  hand  until  they  are  again  fairly  established  among 
their  fellow-men.  .  .  "  12  Ja  04,  p.13 

175  CIVIL  LAW 

Civil  Code  and  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 

Property 

fia  Eminent  domain.  Condemnation  proceedings 

See  also  1297,  Railways 

a  Mass.  Bates.  .  .  I  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to 
consider  the  matter  of  making  public  improvements  under  a  more 
extensive  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  than  is  now 
authorized.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  taking  of  land 
for  street,  park  or  other  public  purposes  generally  results  In  better- 
ments to  the  surrounding  property  fsCr  in  excess  of  any  amount 
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which  the  public  can  collect  tiienirem;-«ttd  m  the  case  of  atrectt 
and  thorooffhfares  often  leaves  lots  of  such  small  or  undestrable 
.  shape  as  to  be  ill  adapted  for  building  purposes,  and  yet  possessing 
the  frontage  that  is  necessary  to  enable  adjoining  pr<H>erty  to  benefit 
from  the  improyement.  vThis  conunittee  has  given  much 

thought  to  the  matter.  It  has  investigated  the  methods  adopted 
in  England*  France  and  Germany,  and  its  report,  with  important 
information  and  recommendations,  is  ready  to  be  submitted  to 
you.   .  7  Ja  04,  p.i9-» 

45«        Contracts  and  other  obligations 

S§§  also  MfoSt  Soadt 

463  Interest.  Usury 

a      Miss.  Var daman.   Reduction  of  contract  rate  of  interest  on 
money  to  8%  recommended.  xg  Ja  04,  p.iJ 
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S*€  also  S40,  Corporatkm  taxes;  tjoo,  Tramportation;  1677,  Banking;  17^ 
Insuranoe 

50Z  General 
50a  GeneraL  Incorporation 

a  la.  Cummins.  .  .  The  history  of  this  state,  as  well  as  the 
country  .  .  .  demonstrates  beyond  controversy  that  in  the  organi- 
zation of  corporations,  the  law  ought  to  limit  the  issuance  of 
capital  stock  to  the  amount  actually  paid  to  the  corporation  for 
it.  .  .  The  most  serious  menace  to  the  prosperity  which  has  been 
so  generally  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  during  the 
last  few  years,  has  grown  out  of  overcapitalization.  I  be- 

lieve also  that,  before  any  corporation  about  to  be  organized  is  per- 
mitted to  file  its  articles  of  incorporation  in  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  they  ought  to  be  submitted  to  a  board,  composed  of  the 
Executive  Council  and  the  attorney  general  for  approval.  Our 
experience  has  shown  that  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  restrict 
corporations  within  legitimate  lines,  and  to  exclude  those  which 
are  organized  for  an  unlawful  or  a  dishonest  purpose.  .  .  " 

12  Ja  04,  p.27 

b  Md.  Smith.  Commission  to  revise  the  incorporation  laws  of  the 
state,  authorized  by  acts  of  1902,  chapter  446.  6  Ja  04«  p42 

c  N.  Y.  Odell.  "  The  corporation  laws  enacted  in  1901  show  grati- 
fying results.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  these  laws,  for  the  year 
1900  there  were  but  2329  incorporations,  with  a  total  capitalization 
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of  $306,613,355;  while  for  the  year  ending  Sep.  30,  1903,  there 
were  3828  incorporations,  with  a  capitalization  of  $424,830,500 
.  .  .  These  figures  show  that  the  recent  laws  are  encouraging  cor- 
porations to  domicile  within  New  York."  6  Ja  04,  p.30 
d  O.  Herrick.  "The  constitutional  amendment  doing  away  with 
the  double  liability  of  stockholders  of  various  corporations  gives 
to  the  state  of  Ohio  an  opportunity  to  revise  and  codify  its  laws 
with  reference  to  the  organization  and  control  of  corporations  so 
that  our  citizens  will  not  feel  impelled  to  incorporate  in  other 
states,  for  business  which  they  wish  to  transact  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.  .  II  Ja  04,  p.S 
505   Domicile.  Nanie.  Residence  of  officers 

a  N.  Y.  Odell.  "  It  is  .  .  .  suggested  that  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure  be  amended  so  as  to  protect  the  name  of  a  corporation 
when  it  is  proceeding  to  effect  a  change  of  name  under  section 
21 II  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure."  6  Ja  04,  p.30 

5>7  Government 
521  Reports 

a  La.  Heard.  "I  heartily  concur  with  the  secretary  [of  state] 
in  the  renewal  of  his  recommendation  made  in  1900,  relative  to 
requiring  the  filing  annually  of  a  certificate  under  oath  from  the 
proper  officer  of  each  corporation  doing  business  in  the  state, 
showing  the  location  of  its  principal  office  in  the  state,  with  town, 
street  and  number,  the  kind  of  business  engaged  in,  the  names 
of  .  .  .  officers,  directors  or  managers,  their  residences,  etc.,  and 
the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  office."  9  My  04,  p.7-8 

Industrial  combinations  and  monopolies 

a  La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.31.  U.  S.  Roosevelt,  bureau  of  corpora- 
tions, 7  D  03,  p.  1-3. 

b  La.  Blanchard.  "  There  should  be  laws  to  regulate  corporations 
and  trusts  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  monopolies.  . 

16  My  04,  p.17 

590  Administration  of  justice 

600  Courts 

Names  and  Rcneral  organizations  of  courts  vary  greatly  in  different  states. 
Courts  are  here  grouped  according  to  actual  jurisdiction.  The  precise  names  of 
the  courts  are  preserved  in  entries  and  subordinate  headings. 

60Z  General 

a  La.  Heard.  "  I  desire  to  repeat  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  recom- 
mendations made  upon  the  subject  of  the  state  judiciary  in  my 
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message  to  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  .  . "  [S(t 
Governors  Messages  1903,  6oif]  9  My  04,  p^i-^ 

La.  Blanchard.  "  By  the  mandate  of  article  99  of  the  Cons^- 
tion,  the  Cburts  of  Appeal  (other  than  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans), 
from  and  after  July  i,  1904,  are  to  be  composed  of  two  distrkt 
judges  designated  by  the  Supreme  Court.    The  bench  and  bir  oE 
the  state,  with  practical  unanimity,  concur  in  the  view  that  the 
Courts  of  Appeal  as  thus  constituted  will  fail  to  meet  the  requir^ 
ments  of  the  situation,  and  the  demand  is  strong  and  urgent  for 
a  change  in  the  Constitution  in  this  particular,  so  as  to  provide 
a  more  satisfactory  intermediate  court  between  the  District  Coarts 
and  the  Supreme  Court.   Opinions  differ  as  to  what  plan  should 
be  adopted.    A  practical  way  of.  getting  at  the  subject  and  oi 
ascertaining  what  plan  would  meet  the  better  opinion  of  the  lawyers. 
80  as  to  put  the  influence  of  the  bar  behind  the  proposition,  would 
be  to  hold  a  convention  of  lawyers  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rooge 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislature.   .  16  My  04,  p.15-16 

La.  Blanchard.  Special  message  recommending  adoption  of 
constitutional  amendments  relating  to  judicial  department 

10  Je  04,  House  Journal,  p.  273 

Miss.  Vardaman.  .  .  I  want  Mississippi  to  keep  ap  and 
maintain  the  grand  old  standard  of  excellence,  I  want  the  judiciary 
exempt  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  political  bossism,  I  wan; 
the  judge  who  holds  a  commission  from  the  governor  to  understand 
that  the  only  obligation  or  debt  he  owes  that  governor  is  to  per- 
form fairly,  fearlessly,  intelligently  and  justly  the  functions  of  the 
ofTice   of  judge.  .  .  I   should   like   to   see    the  salaries 

of  the  judges  increased,  that  the  best  legal  talent  of  the  state 
may  be  transferred  from  the  bar  to  the  bench,  without  personal 
pecuniary  sacrifice.    .  19  Ja  04,  p.io-ir 

N.  Y.  Odell.  "The  commission  appointed  in  pursuance  to  my 
recommendation  to  examine  into  the  law's  delays  in  the  greater 
judicial  departments  of  the  state  has  steadfastly  pursued  its  inves- 
tigation since  its  appointment  and  will  report  to  you  its  find- 
ings. .  6  Ja  04,  p.29 
R.  I.  Garvin.  "  One  of  the  most  important  duties  devolving  upon 
this  General  Assembly  is  the  revision  of  the  laws  made  necessan* 
by  the  adoption  of  the  recent  [judiciary]  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. .  .  I  recommend  for  making  the  required  revision  a 
commission  .  .  .  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  also  recommend  that  the 
judges  who  are  to  serve  in  the  inferior  court,  which  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, be  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by  the  governor." 

Ja  04,  p.  10- 1 1 
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C  S.  C.  Heyward.  "For  a  few  years  pa^t  the  congested  condi* 
tion  of  the  calendars  of  the  Circuit  Courts  in  nearly  all  of  the 
counties  of  our  state  has  been  a  problem  which  forced  itself  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  people.  To  relieve  this  condition,  in  1900 
an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  holding  of  special  courts.  .  • 
The  conclusion  seems  to  have  been  reached  by  thoughtful  men 
that  it  is  unwise  to  make  a  temporary  judge  out  of  a  practising 
attorney.  .  .  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  act  pro- 
viding for  special  courts  be  abolished,  and  that  at  least  two  addi- 
tional judicial  circuits  be  established.  .  .  I  beg  to 
present  for  your  careful  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Courts 
of  General  Sessions  now  encroach  too  much  upon  the  Courts  of 
Common  Pleas,  subordinating  entirely  civil  to  criminal  busi- 
ness. I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  County  Courts  so  that  the  larger  counties  not  now  included 
in  this  law  might,  by  a  majority  vote,  establish  such  courts  when- 
ever they  deemed  it  necessary."                        12  Ja  04,  p.29-30 

h  Va.  Montague.  "...  In  the  interest  of  the  general  admin- 
istration of  justice  I  beg  to  recommend  some  provision  whereby 
the  attorney  general  may  have  periodical  reports  from  each  com- 
monwealth's attorney,  giving  the  style  of  every  cause,  civil  or 
criminal,  wherein  the  commonwealth  is  a  party,  together  with 
the  disposition  of  each  case;  if  continued,  the  reasons  therefor,  and 
if  concluded,  the  judgment  therein.  .  .  By  this  means  the  people, 
who  should  be  acquainted  with  the  administration  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  government,  would  be  enabled  to  know  with  what  expedi- 
tion the  laws  are  enforced,  and  in  what  proportion  crimes 
exist.    .  13  Ja  04,  p4 

604  Supreme  courts 

Including  only  those  hijs^hest  in  state,  of  whatever  name,  e.  g.  Court  of  Appealf 
but  not  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere 
the  Supreme  Court  is  a  district  court  and  is  classed  below  others.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky  and  Maryland  is  the  highett 
court,  but  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Texas  it  is  subordinate  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

605  General  and  miscellaneous 

a  Fla.  Jennings.  Provision  for  election  of  judges  of  Supreme 
Court.  7  Ap  03,  p.20 

609  Intermediate  courts 

6x5  Circuit  court 

a  Fla.  Jennings.  "Under  the  constitutional  amendments,  ratified 
at  the  general  election  held  on  Dec.  2,  1902,  providing  for  an  addi- 
tional judicial  circuit,  the  power  to  redistrict  the  state  and  create 
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an  additional  judicial  circuit  ...  I  beg  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  I  recommend  that  the  eighth  circuit  be  cre- 
ated and  defined."  7  Ap  03,  p.50 

623  Court  of  Appeals 

a  La.  Blanchard,  special  message  recommending  legislation  to 
carry  out  provisions  of  Constitution  relating  to  terms  of  courts 
of  appeal,  25  J e  04. 

^  District  court 

a  Mon.  Toole.  "  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  what  is  claimed 
to  be  an  imperfection  of  our  laws  in  this,  that  no  provision  is 
made  for  disqualifying  a  district  judge  where  bias  or  prejudice  is 
shown.  This  omission  was  sought  to  be  corrected  at  the  seventh 
legislative  session  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  which,  for  reasons  then 
stated,  was  vetoed.  At  the  eighth  regular  session  the  subject  again 
received  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  bill,  constructed 
on  different  lines  but  designed  to  accomplish  the  same  result,  wis 
passed,  but  it  was  found  upon  a  test  case  that  it  contravened  the 
Constitution  in  several  respects,  and  for  these  reasons  failed  to 
Jbecome  operative.    .  I  D  03,  p.i 

657  Court  officers 

For  officer  of  special  court,  see  above  under  that  head 

687   State's  attorney 

a      Fla.  Jennings.    "Two  years  of  official  observation 

has  impressed  me  more  deeply  than  ever  with  the  necessity  of 
having  more  prosecuting  officers  in  the  state.  I  .  .  .  recom- 
mend a  constitutional  amendment  be  proposed  creating  a  state's 
attorneyship  for  each  senatorial  district.    .  7  Ap  03,  p^S 

695  Civil  procedure 

Including  such  provisions  as  apply  to  both  civil  and  criminal  cases 

733  Appeals.  Review 

a  Mon.  Toole.  "  Concerning  the  second  proposition  mentioned  in 
the  [special  session]  proclamation,  to  wit:  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  the  evidence  on  appeal  in  equity  cases,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  if  provision  is  made  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Legislature,  is  designed  to  make  more  certain  a  fair  trial  before 
a  fair  judge,  the  reason  for  a  review  of  the  evidence  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  equity  cases  has  largely  failed.  Such  evidence 
when  it  reaches  the  Supreme  Court  is  in  narrative  form  only.  It 
is  not  impressed  by  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  and  their  manner 
of  testii^inff."  i  D  03,  pi 
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750  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 

This  and  Constitutional  law  above  make  up  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Political  Code. 

y«  Officers.  Civil  semce 

Set  also  38,  State  departments;  2472,  Municipal  civil  service;  2511,  County 
civil  service 

758  Civil  service  examinations.  General 

a  Mass.  Bates.  "The  system  by  which  appointments  to  public 
office  arc  made  upon  merit  ascertained  by  competitive  examina- 
tion has  taken  a  prominent  and  permanent  place  in  federal,  state 
and  municipal  government  .  .  .  The  fact  that  removals  can  be 
made  by  those  in  authority  without  cause  has  proved  detrimental^ 
and  prevented  in  some  cases  a  just  and  adequate  operation  of  the 
law.  The  civil  service  commissioners  suggest  that  a  law  be  enacted 
which  shall  regulate  the  removal  ot  persons  in  the  classified, 
service,  and  I  commend  the  suggestion  to  your  consideration." 

7  Ja  04.  p.16-17 

b  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  "  During  the  year  ended  June  30  last  25,566 
persons  were  appointed  through  competitive  examinations  under  the 
civil  service  rules.  This  was  12,672  more  than  during  the  preceding 
year,  and  40%  of  those  who  passed  the  examinations.  This 
abnormal  growth  was  largely  occasioned  by  the  extension  of  classi- 
fication to  the  rural  free  delivery  service  and  the  appointment  last 
year  of  over  9000  rural  carriers.  A  revision  of  the  civil  service 
rules  took  effect  on  Ap.  15  last,  which  has  greatly  improved  their 
operation.  .  .  Executive  orders  of  July  3,  1902;  Mar.  26,  1903, 
and  July  8,  1903,  require  that  appointments  of  all  unclassified  labor- 
ers, both  in  the  departments  at  Washing^ton  and  in  the  field  service, 
shall  be  made  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  under  a  system  of  registration  to  test  the 
relative  fitness  of  applicants  for  appointment  or  employment.  This 
system  is  competitive,  and  is  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  qualified  in  respect  to  age,  physical  ability,  moral  character, 
industry,  and  adaptability  for  manual  labor;  except  that  in  case  of 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War  the  element  of  age  is  omitted.  This 
system  of  appointment  is  distinct  from  the  classified  service  and 
does  not  classify  positions  of  mere  laborer  under  the  civil  service 
act  and  rules.    .  7  D  03,  p.23-24 

765  Salaries.  Fees 

a  •  Fla.  Jennings.  "  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  invite  your  special  atten- 
tion to  the  salaries  and  duties  of  state  officials.  .  .  A  careful 
study  of  their  reports  will  show  the  increase  in  their  duties  cause'd 


a£  fees    .  . 

-   : '      -  t       ^Isnei  o&cer^  tcto  iBc  trcasaty  of 

: :  ite  i^B^lAMve         lud  unto 
oi  ngl^fMi  ii  dM:  AS&te  lervicc 
wmem  M  ^kmm  pnr  m  tlic  Mie 
ft  m  Ml  a^r  f>tnr     wtfk^ate       rc|port  of 
emsstsee   .    ,    .    I  4d  de»<e  to  plMot  wys^  on  record 

fMOttAiJUg  it  smdk  cuje»ivc  sabxies  ms  hxwc  been  the 

oxstgroinli  more  of  iaisaaaaisja  ^daa  of  af<cwt>.  . 

6  Ja  04,  p^S 
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La.  Blascbard.  *  State  officials  paid  good  salaries  shonld  gnre 
practicaDj  all  ci  tbexr  time  to  the  staters  serrice  and  be  required 
to  lire,  or  at  least  spend  most  of  their  time,  at  the  capital." 

16  My  04.  p.17 

Finance.  Public  propert}^ 

zx37b  School  fittSBoe:  as50>  Local  finance 

Domain.  Property 

Public  lands 

See  also  2240.  School  lands 


774 


General  and  miscellaneous 


a      La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  P-27.    Bfd.  Smith,  the  land  office,  6  Ja  04, 
p.35.   U.  S.  Roosevelt,  public  land  frauds,  7  D  03,  p.  8. 


PubUc  knd 
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b      Fla.  Jennings.  .    . '  I  would    .    .    .    respectfully  suggest 

that  a  memorial  be  addressed  to  Congress  asking  that  the  1,433,314 
remaining  acres  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States,  lying 
in  Florida,  be  granted  to  the  state,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  public  school  fund."  7  Ap  03,  p.66 

c  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  "  Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  western 
states  themselves,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  there  is 
widespread  conviction  that  certain  of  the  public  land  laws  and 
the  resulting  administrative  practice  no  longer  meet  the  present 
needs.  The  character  and  uses  of  the  remaining  public  lands 
differ  widely  from  those  of  the  public  lands  which  Congress  had 
especially  in  view  when  these  laws  were  passed.  The  rapidly 
increasing  rate  of  disposal  of  the  public  lands  is  not  followed  by 
a  corresponding  increase  in  home  building.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  mass  in  large  holdings  public  lands,  especially  timber  and  graz- 
ing lands,  and  thereby  to  retard  settlement.  I  renew  and  emphasize 
my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  so  far  as  they  are  available 
for  agriculture  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  to  whatever  extent  they 
may  be  reclaimed  under  the  national  irrigation  law,  the  remaining 
public  lands  should  be  held  rigidly  for  the  home  builder.  The 
attention  of  the  Congress  is  especially  directed  to  the  timber  and 
stone  law,  the  desert  land  law,  and  the  commutation  clause  of 
the  homestead  law,  which  in  their  operation  have  in  many  respects 
conflicted  with  wise  public  land  policy.  .  .  In  order  that  definite 
information  may  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  Congress,  I  have 
appointed  a  commission  composed  of  W.  A.  Richards,  commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office;  Gifford  Pinchot,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  F.  H. 
Newell,  chief  hydrographer  of  the  Geological  Survey,  to  report  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment  upon  the  condition,  operation,  and 
effect  of  the  present  land  laws  and  on  the  use,  condition,  dis- 
posal, and  settlement  of  the  public  lands.    .  7  D  03,  p.19-20 

777  Deeds.  Titles 

a  Fla.  Jennings.  "  The  law  fails  to  provide  a  system  of  record 
of  title  deeds  and  papers  of  titles  to  state  and  educational  insti- 
tutions (other  than  in  counties),  or  the  designation  of  any  official 
or  person  as  custodian  of  such  title  deeds  or  papers  or  in  what 
manner  or  by  whom  they  shall  be  kept.  .  I  recommend  that 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  be  designated  as  the  official  to 
have  the  custody  of  all  deeds  and  title  papers  of  the  sites  of  all 
state  properties  and  educational  institutions,  and  that  such  com- 
missioner be  provided  with  a  deed  book  wherein  all  deeds  shall 
be  recorded."  7  Ap  03,  p.28-39 
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^^erren.      .  . .  Tb  the  end.  .  .  that  settlements  may  ht 
mt  Ike  lide  qnirted,  irlicicvet  m  good  fiuth  the  pfcteit 
and  hnproved  the  state's  land,  kgislato 
iwa-iLi!  prnvvSm^  for  the  sidniisskm  of  the  qoestkai 
K         iaxst  wnA  vmbxt  to  the  jmy  of  the  Ttcinage,  and  where  k 
«  Hide  XT  an«r  ihat  ihe  rlaimant  ]»iirchased  in  good  ftuth  aal 
nade  \iihiibte  iimuwements  thereon,  that  the  state's  rifl^  of 
TKCwerr  shonic  be  limited  to  die  valne  of  the  land  before  die 

.  24  Je  03,  pi 


BmUtaes*  Piupeity  and  siqiplies 
r  A|«  1^  pJfti.  Md.  Smith,  6  Ja  04,  p^34- 


a  FSa.  jJTiTimp^.  Ca|»ixo:  Immuveinent  Commission,  7  Ap  03,  p:j9- 
^  TerreJ..  Miisbei:  isreet  paving,  24  Je  03,  p.ii.  Ga.  Terrell,  M 
jt  ti>  r.  <^  la.  C-nmrnitts.  Capirol  Commission,  12  Ja  04,  p.21-21 
la.  Ctmnnms^  :Use  m  in  the  Capitol,  12  Ja  04,  P.24-2S  Ia 
Hearii.  rei«sT$  7r  sidrtcalks;  on  Capitol  gronnds,  10  D  03,  Hoase 
j<MS7na;.  1^."-  Xd.  Smith,  addition  to  the  State  Hoase,  6  Ja  04, 
r-^^,\.*  r*ott;.  sb  My  05.  p^S-  N.  J.  Mnrphy,  12  Ja  04, 

r.  :>  Va.  Jt  J:  o*.  p.7. 

V      Fia.  *"  ssfrmarr  of  state]  should  be  provided 

V  -.r  ,'.r  i<.---:,.r:  :,'>,-:ir.  r.f  :he  State  House  and  grounds  in 
--^-^rr-  zrir'^'^rUir:  \i\*^rk  may  be  continuously  under  the 

:n-.r::,  :  i  >,:r»r— .  s-.-.r  irr  .-^zrection  of  a  competent  person.  .  .  " 

7  Ap  03,  p.23 

c      Fia.  >rr.  r.cs  A:  present  the  Supreme  Court  Library 

:«  :r.  ::  t  hi.>rr::rr.:  Lr.i  :he  Stare  Library  is  without  a  home.  Not- 
"a-i:r>:i.r.-  rj:  thr  fr.*.irirmer:  o:  the  State  House,  the  depart- 
ner.:?  ir;  rfi':y  rr^'^  de-d  a:  this  time,  and  there  is  a  growing 
idr.ini        :>e  ^"f  a  suitable  building  for  the  Supreme 

Cozrt  zjzz  ::5  l-hrao*.  7  Ap  03,  p.8i 

d      Ky.  Be' rich ir-.    New  rip;r.>*.  recommended.  5  Ja  04,  p.  18 

e  S-  C,  HfTOard.  .  .1  should  be  glad  to  see  our  State 
Kozse  grcur.is  s>-stema::cA!Iy  beautified  on  some  artistic  and 
developed  plan.    .  12  Ja  04,  p.37 

f  Va.  MontagTie.  "  I  renew  my  recommendation  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Capitol,  together  with  the  suggestion  that  wings  be 
added  to  the  present  building  in  accordance  with  plans  which  have 
been  submitted.    .  13  Ja  04,  p.7 

78a  Executive  mansion 

a      Fla.  Jennings.    Residence  for  governor  recommended. 

7  Ap  03.  P  80 


Tazatic 
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b  Miss.  Vardaman.  .  .  I  would  suggest  that  the  executive 
mansion  be  devoted  to  some  other  use  than  that  of  a  state-provided 
home  for  the  governor.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  economy  both  for 
the  state  and  for  the  governor,  for  the  state  to  increase  the  salary  of 
the  governor,  and  permit  him  to  live  as  do  other  public  servants 
at  the  Capitol.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  the  executive  mansion. 
It  is  a  relic  of  royalty  and  has  the  odor  of  that  effete  aristocracy, 
which  is  a  curse  to  every  country  where  it  flourishes,  and  it  also 
contemplates  and  imposes  social  obligations  which  sin  against  the 
strength  of  manhood  and  consume  time  which  should  be  devoted 
to  more  serious  things."  19  Ja  04,  p.20 

c  O.  Nash.  "  It  has  long  been  a  source  of  regret  that  the  state  has 
not  provided  a  residence  for  the  governor."  4  Ja  04,  p.23 

784  Property  and  supplies  generally 

791  Insurance 

a  Fla.  Jennings.  "  The  insurance  on  state  properties  has  been 
found  unsatisfactory  and  without  system.  .  .  I,  in  1901, 
employed  Hon.  H.  J.  Drane,  special  agent  on  insurance  matters 
for  the  state,  requesting  him  to  examine  all  the  policies,  determine 
the  valuations  of  all  state  property  subject  to  insurance,  fix  its 
insurance  valuation,  prepare  forms  of  the  various  contracts,  cor- 
recting errors  in  the  present  policies  where  necessary  ...  I 
recommend  that  this  system  be  adopted  by  the  state,  and  that  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  be  charged  with 
the  specific  duty  of  keeping  the  record  of  insurance,  together  with 
the  custody  of  all  policies  issued,  with  directions  to  keep  the  insur- 
ance policies  renewed  and  in  force  at  such  rate  and  for  such 
amounts  as  in  its  judgment  may  seem  best  for  the  interest  of 
the  state  from  time  to  time,  and  that  a  sufficient  appropriation  be 
made  to  co\*er  the  necessary  premium  on  insurance.  .  .  " 

7  Ap  03,  p.41-43 

79a   Sale  of  property 

a      La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p. 70. 

793  Public  works 

797  Light,  water  and  sewerage  plants 

a      Tex.  Lanham,  2  Ap  03,  House  Journal,  p.4. 

800  Taxation  (general) 

Relating  chiefly  to  general  property  taxes.  Under  local  finance  are  placed  only 
those  tax  laws  which  strictly  belong  there,  as  limitations  of  rates,  etc.  State  and 
local  taxes  are  usually  collected  together  by  local  authorities;  hence  a  separation 
would  be  confusing. 
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mc  xnaceDneoQs.    State  departments 

air:--rL  2sx  catnmissicmcT    office.  6  Ja  04,  p.36. 
f  "     rt^  iTxmiicnd  a  constitutional  amendment  be 

r'."ir.><f^  ir:r„Tnnni:  lit  izn|%osirion  01  a  license  lax  on  all  cor- 
n."^.:::  rrir.-^»^  ip.x  taa:  nr.  mhcritance.  gifts  and  devises." 

-  Ap  05,  P48 

X  ^  J  \.;rTTir\  '  it  :rtt  mteres:  of  economj-.  as  well  as  of  efficient 
ji.rEr.=:i<rri:. .  ^,-*Tinm«ic.  the  consolidation  of  the  State  Board 
'I-^ji::-:  ajii.  isti  Siats  Board  of  Assessors.  .  .  While  the 
^."^i  r*:  T**-  ^J"ia*ii^  x<  distmci.  nevertheless  it  is  of  a  similar 
cr^T-icr^r:  :lzik  z^rjiiz  tiasii?  he  perionned  by  one  competent  board 
c  -^^ir  i«r<.^ns3.  a^vAnnj:  jirariicalh-  their  entire  time  to  the  duties 
zTisr  .^.^.n  ^titt.  liir  which  they  should  receive  proper  com- 
i^snsatvir. '  12  Ja  04,  p.  1 5- 16 

£       D  '  rnponj:      ih?  a|%eration  of  certain  laws  ['02,  p.  124, 

i^L  Aio  rnarTTC  tut  lasc  General  Assembly  ...  the 
mani*?^  ir  wtiu-r  tik  ffcnera.  revenne  nmd  has  been  pro- 

nn.^e  rjij-  iwr  foiiire  ?  .-hanirrd    Formerly  this  fund  was  largely 
orr'^t^f  r-*-inr  j.  fr\n  o:  :  mil;  and  four  tenths  of  i  mill  on  each 
d.»l;iT  .V  Tu  iuiTKir       t^vah'ie  pTK-^pcrry  in  the  state.    This  placed 
.  i.-r    M:~.»rr  :i\-r>  i.-ir  >Ta:r  purpose?  upon  the  real  and 

TT->.  r..   :*~..^r-A  *  4  Ja  04,  p.3 

e       Or        ..r.     -  ..  :.     '  *-.t  v  ;.-  pLsscc  a:  :he  'ast  session  of 

L  :  4:  -  .         :  :  :  .  :  >  :  p'-^T-idc  L  nirTt  efficient  method 

:  -  ■::  ..:  :  .    .:-.-^:-.r       tL^xcs  .'In  order  to 

.        ^         :  >   :.x*    ..:     :    L>v-e^:i:r;  the  eftcct  of  certain 
r    .  :  A    .:■   :\:>:.r.*:  -un  was  in>tituted  in 

■:t    .  -      :  ■       ■..  :r. .  ■r.-.:.r.  w^.::r.:y  l  few   months  since  to 

t-      -     ■  :     r:  :r:»n"i  proceeding  10  levy  a  tax 

-         .-^-:■>^r  c'!  •  1  DC 5  A  decree  was  rendered  by 

:  •  :  :   .~         t ■       -.»:  t:  t  !e\>  :ric  o:  a  tax  by  the  County 

C  :  '.^i  .■       r:.:/::  r.  :he  rol!  of  1003.  and  on  appeal  to 

t  S.T'tr-;    ~  :    .  .-'crrer.:  .^f  the  'ower  court  was  affirmed. 

Z  '-.z  rtM-  :  ::  ::.t  :.c.-  >       :f  the  court  is,  that  whilst  there 
ir.cy  \>t  -c  i->r-.t r.:  :f  property  for  the  year  1003.  made 

pr::r  *. :  :r.e  tak  r*:  effc.-:  f  the  amendments,  no  levy  was  made 
<:r  c'.'jic  be  ir.aie  ::r.>:er  the  old  :aw.  .  Chaos  in  fiscal  affairs 
of  '.he  state  \\  ''I'.'i  be  the  re>u!:.  and  to  avoid  this  condition  I  have 
:t  incjn.bert  up:n  me  ...  to  convene  the  Legislature 
in  extra'^-rdinary  Fe5si«"'n.         .  That  the  tax  laws  of  the 

sta?*r  ntred  revision  there  can  be  no  question.  Repeated  amend- 
ru*-\v.^  from  time  to  time  have  but  made  confusion  worse  con- 
fotmded.  In  my  opinion  sections  3057.  3060.  3082, 
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3084,  3085,  3090,  3098,  3106,  3107,  3112,  3116,  and  3120  of  Bellinger 
and  Cotton's  Annotated  Codes  should  be  reinstated  by  appropriate 
legislation  after  the  repeal  of  the  act  found  on  page  295  of  the 
Acts  of  1903,  and  after  the  repeal  of  that  other  act  purporting  to 
amend  section  3098  of  Bellinger  and  Cotton's  Codes  found  at  page 
23  of  the  Acts  of  1903.  .  .  "  Extra  session,  21  D  03,  7  p. 

f       R.  I.  Garvin.    Reform  of  the  tax  laws  recommended. 

5  Ja  04,  p.13 

g  Va.  Montague.  "  The  new  sources  of  our  taxation  distinctly  con- 
tribute to  the  adjustment  of  the  burdens  of  government.  The 
increased  revenue  derived  from  corporate  property  is  very  grati- 
fying. .  .  As  an  indication  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  system 
it  should  be  observed  that  though  as  yet  but  partially  tested,  and 
at  a  reduced  rate,  our  present  revenue  from  assessments  made  by 
the  Corporation  Commission  alone  will  exceed  that  of  last  year 
by  about  $438,000.  Our  income,  in  round  numbers,  will  approxi- 
mate four  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  thus  demonstrating  the 
ability  of  the  commonwealth  to  meet  every  obligation,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  improved  administration  in  many  departments.  .  .  " 

13  Ja  04,  p.5 

h  W.  Va.  White.  Message  to  extra  session  convened  to  consider 
tax  bills  proposed  by  Special  Tax  Commission  and  other  amend- 
ments to  tax  laws  specially  with  view  of  abolishing  state  direct  tax 
on  real  and  personal  property.  26  Je  04 

807  Separation  of  state  and  local  taxation 

a  N.  J.  Murphy.  "  Because  of  the  falling  off  in  the  receipts  from 
incorporation  fees,  sonic  timid  people  have  taken  alarm,  and  they 
sec  in  imagination  the  revenues  of  the  state  disappearing,  and  the 
bogy  of  a  state  tax  already  in  sight.  Personally,  I  think  much 
greater  calamities  might  happen  to  the  state  than  to  have  a  state 
tax.  My  own  view  is  that  the  blessings  and  benefits  of  our  gov- 
vernment  would  be  more  highly  appreciated  if  every  citizen  was 
required  to  contribute  a  substantial  sum  as  a  poll  tax  to  the  support 
of  the  state  before  being  allowed  to  vote,  and  I  would  have  such 
tax  large  enough  to  remove  the  temptation  from  any  political 
party  to  assist  the  citizen  in  its  payment.    .    .**         12  Ja  04,  p.6 

808  Taxation  of  personal  property 

a  N.  Y.  Odell.  "  The  necessity  for  a  more  equitable  system  of 
taxing  mortgages,  or  for  their  total  exemption  from  taxation,  is 
perhaps  more  apparent  today  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  The  discussion  which  has  followed  the  introduction  of  the 
measure  which  proposes  to  lay  a  tribute  of  4  mills  per  annum 
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U 

to  k  aqr 

FiHgiiftiini  a  smaR  j^miij  tax, 

erCbo-  4  imTfa  or  2  m3L%  I  am  wHIais  to  go  to  that  eztest, 
becsose  I  believe  that  is  so  nroch  nearer  right  than  the  existing 
law  2xid  chat  it  waoUi  mest  the  approval  ot  the  citizens  of  the 
state.  If  it  be  by  imgoabig  a  i-ecordiug  tax,  affecting  only  fotnre 
mortgages.  I  am  wining  to  lend  my  approval  and  assistance  in  that 
(firecnon.  Bat  I  believe  that  the  Legislatnrc  of  the  state  of  New 
York  woold  be  recreant  to  the  trust  that  has  been  reposed  in  it 
xf  an  adjoTxmment  shoold  occnr  without  a  correction  of  the  evils 
to  which  I  have  <&ected  attention.    .  6  Ap  03^  pui-9 

K.  T.  OddL  '*The  personal  assessments  of  the  state,  according 
to  the  equalized  valuations  of  1902,  amoont  to  $672,1^^54.  .  . 
Mach  of  this  assessment  in  New  York  city  b  occasiooed  by  tax- 
ation upon  mortgages  which  shoold  not  exst  and  which  is  a  posi- 
tire  bnrden  to  many  and  in  freqcent  cases  takes  at  least  50%  of 
the  income  from  snch  property.    .    .*  6  Ja  04,  p.29 

Exemptions  from  general  properly  tax 

5€£  alM0  nnder  ipccial  ciasacs  of  tncs;  abo  utj,  RaOwajs 

Charitable,  educational  and  refigkms  imrtitiitkwii  and  societies 

Ga.  Terrell.    Exemption  of  college  endowments  recommended. 

22  Je  04,  p.7 
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Assessment 

8x9  General  and  miscellaneous.  Return  by  taxpayer 

a      Miss.  Vardaman.    Enactment  of  rigid  laws  enforcing  full  and 
complete  assessment  recommended.  19  Ja.  04,  p.ia 

8s5  Review.  Equalization.  Adjustment 

For  equalization  by  state  boards  stt  alto  801,  General  and  miscellaneous 

a      Ga.  Terrell,  equalization  of  taxes,  22  Je  04,  p.8-io. 

b  Fla.  Jennings.  "...  In  1871  the  Legislature  created  a  state 
board  of  equalization  to  determine  the  real  value  of  real  estate  in 
the  different  counties.  This  board  made  its  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1872,  which  report  was  confirmed.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  no  power  or  board  of  equalization  to  determine  the  real 
valuations  of  real  estate  in  the  different  counties.  .  .  Property 
in  some  of  the  counties  is  assessed  at  90%  of  its  value,  while  in 
other  counties  it  is  assessed  at  less  than  20%  of  its  value.  .  .  I 
recommend  that  a  state  board  of  equalization  be  created,  con- 
sisting of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State 
Institutions.  .  .  "  7  Ap  03,  p.26 

c  Ga.  Terrell.  "The  issues  raised  in  connection  with  the  efforts 
to  collect  the  franchise  tax  again  emphasize  the  necessity  of  devis- 
ing some  method  for  equalizing  tax  values.  This  matter  has  been 
frequently  called  to  the  attention  of  previous  General  Assemblies, 
by  my  predecessors,  and  in  accordance  with  their  recommenda- 
tions a  law  of  this  nature  was  passed  in  1891,  which,  without 
injustice,  caused  an  increase  of  $19,000,000  in  the  returns  for  1892, 
while  the  year  following  the  repeal  of  the  law  there  was  s 
decrease  of  $11,000,000  in  the  returns.  There  were  certain  objec- 
tionable features  in  that  statute  which  could  have  been  easily  cured 
by  amendment,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  entire  act  should 
have  been  repealed  instead  of  preserving  those  provisions  which 
were  wise  and  beneficial.  The  need  of  tax  equalization  grows  with 
our  increase  in  wealth  and  population.  .  .  The  fairer  the  taxpayer, 
the  more  onerous  the  burden.  The  state,  in  effect,  offers  s 
premium  to  him  who  shirks  instead  of  to  him  who  willingly  and 
cheerfully  complies  with  the  spirit  of  the  law.  This  is  wrong, 
unjust  and  inequitable,  and  can  only  be  cured  here,  as  it  has  been 
cured  elsewhere,  by  the  creation  of  county  boards  authorized  to 
examine  returns,  to  see  that  omitted  property  is  put  on  the  books, 
and  that  property  of  the  same  kind  and  value  is  assessed  and  taxed 
alike.  But  even  this  does  not  fully  meet  the  difficulty,  for  what 
is  true  of  two  neighboring  citizens,  may  be  equally  true  of  neigh- 
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k^nng  comities,  m  of  tbOic  iQor«  Tencit^fy  Bcpmted*  .  . 

34  J  e  oj, 

*  IL  X*  Garvin,  ll  nOi\v  10  yu^ir^  -m^e  ijkt  fftftt  valuation  was 
mie  fof  the  assefismetiL  of  the  state  lax  ts^s  ik%  several  towns 
axid  dtlei.  Durm^  Ihst  decade  same  miuttdfnlidti  incmscd 
Ibiir  locJil  vatnntiofl  by  oae  fouitli».  or  even  one  third,  whilst  % 
nuftibei  of  the  ninaner  towns  h»V€  materially  lallen  off  in  wealthy 
Rfl4,  therefore  in  taxpaying  ability.  I  reCDmmend  that  a  new  basts 
of  apportiofiiiif  the  state  tajc  be  adofte^  to  wit;  the  actual  puhlk 
expenditure  of  th«  several  tonms  dad  dtles^  Bf  tmavfigr  tlie  state 
tax  upon  the  .ivt-rak^c  cxpcnHitorc  of  the  respftetive  municipalities 
for  the  five  prccednig  years,  indiiding  thel^ein  the  expenditure  of 
tfl  district:;,  into  which  ttiy  lowtl  may  be  divided,  it  would  become 
clerical  tm%k  for  llie  stale  treasurer  asnuallj  to  estixnate 
md  &ppottloii  the  afitount  ta  lie  paid  by  eaeh  §or  tfl«  eoaitiitg 
jpear, ,  .  "  $Jm  ^  P#-*« 

Delinquent  taxes.  Tax  sales.  Redemption 

Oa.  Terrell.  ,  ^  .  In  a  case  recently  decicled  by  the  Supreme 
C^tirt,  viz:  Jones  Stew&ft,  at  the  present  tenti.  the  court  by 
M.  nmjortty  opinion  ruled  that  under  the  tax  act  of  njoo,  the 
^SBCtliiii^e  remedy  for  the  collection  of  a  special  occupaiiou  Va% 
was  by  indictment  and  conviction.  .  .  In  the  opinion  of  the 
attorney  general  this  decision  will  greatly  impede  the  collection 
of  special  occupation  taxes,  and  he  thinks,  and  recommends,  that 
the  Legislature  should  amend  the  general  tax  act  ...  so  as  to 
make  the  remedy  by  indictment  cumulative,  giving  to  the  state 
the  right  to  proceed  both  upon  execution  issued  by  the  proper 
officer  upon  information,  as  well  as  the  right  to  prosecute  for  a 
violation  of  the  tax  act.  .  .  "  24  Je  03,  p. 16 

Business  taxes.    Revenue,  license  or 
privilege  taxes 

General.    Business  and  privilege  taxes 

Md.  Smith.  "  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  state 
loses  a  considerable  amount  of  money  annually  because  of  the 
laxity  with  which  the  law  requiring  traders  licenses  to  be  taken 
out  on  May  ist  is  enforced.  A  premium  is  undesignedly  put  upon 
postponing  the  taking  out  of  licenses  as  long  as  possible.  .  . 

A  privilege  which  is  greatly  abused  by  small  traders, 
who  thereby  take  advantage  of  the  law,  is  that  accorded  female 
traders  carrying  a  stock  of  $1000  or  less  to  get  a  license  for  half 
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price.  Many  men  conduct  their  business  in  the  name  of  some 
obliging  female  merely  in  order  to  secure  a  reduction  of  $6  in 
the  cost  of  a  license,  thereby  evading  the  law  and  defrauding  the 
state."  6  Ja  04,  p.ii 

Inheritance  taxes 

a  Md.  Smith.  "  Concerning  the  office  of  register  of  wills,  I  would 
suggest  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  record  in  the 
regular  administration  account  record  of  the  payment  of  the  col- 
lateral inheritance  upon  real  estate.  .  .  "  6  Ja  04,  p.il 

b  Mass.  Bates.  "...  I  believe  the  [inheritance]  tax  should  be 
not  only  on  collateral,  but  also  on  direct  inheritances,  allowing 
exemptions  within  reasonable  limits."  7  Ja  04,  p.53 


840  Corporation  taxes 

Including  taxation  by  general  property  tax 

841  General  and  miscellaneous 

a  Mass.  Bates.  "  Under  the  old  law,  corporations  were  taxed  on 
all  their  property,  tangible  and  intangible.  The  value  of  the 
corporate  franchise,  once  determined,  became  the  basis  of  taxa- 
tion. From  this  value  no  deductions  were  allowed,  except  for 
real  estate  and  machinery  taxed  locally.  No  matter  how  much 
stock  in  other  corporations  which  had  already  paid  a  tax,  no 
matter  how  much  taxable  property  was  held  outside  of  the 
state,  no  deduction  could  be  made  on  account  of  it.  Home  cor- 
porations were  therefore  subject  to  double  taxation.  This  resulted 
in  an  unjust  burden,  and  was  the  principal  obstacle  to  organization 
under  our  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  foreign  corporations  doing 
business  in  this  state  were  not  taxed  by  the  state,  and  the  local 
taxation  was  upon  their  tangible  property  only.  .  .  The 
law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  was  designed  to 
remedy  this  condition  of  affairs.  By  it  domestic  corporations  have 
been  placed  upon  practically  the  same  basis  as  foreign.  In  effect 
it  provides  that  taxation  of  Massachusetts  corporations  shall  not 
be  more  than  20%  in  excess  of  the  value  of  their  tangible  assets, 
less  deductions  for  real  estate  and  machinery  taxed  locally,  prop- 
erty subject  to  taxation  in  other  jurisdiction,  and  securities  which, 
if  owned  by  a  natural  person  resident  in  thi»  commonwealth,  would 
not  be  liable  to  taxation.  .  .  "  7  Ja  03,  p.22-23 

844  Insurance  companies 

See  also  1730,  Insurance 
a      S.  C.  Heyward.    "...  The  report  [of  the  comptroller  general] 
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t«ci»Mtciii^  tmiijr  eha^igM  in  our  pceacnt  insttimc^  licciise  Ixmh 
ifkdwHsm  4  a«^eiltile  of  Icei  to  In  p*id.  .  .  SmA  a  lieente  1i«  u 
cmtlilliid  iiaa  been  adc^pted  bj^  many  states.  It  is  now  in  force  m 
Nciftll  Cmlin^*  ^nd  from  what  I  can  undersund,  b  giving  gtBr 

St€  also  ixoot  Tranaportiitbn 

B  Jeanings,   "Mmny  of  the  states  Imvc  enacted  laws  taxing 

fraachiaei.  ,  .  Il  tg  a^rcnt  that  such  a  Iw  U  mztmM^  m 
Florida  to  enable  tho»t  «])trged  with  the  «a»eaweiit  of  property 
to  compty  with  the  statutory  requirement  of  assesamg  propertT 
at  its  true  izash  valnc.  Ii        owners  of  any  class  of  prop- 

crty»  «Bed  and  enjoyed  under  franchises  granted  by  the  state,  are 
pcmtitled  by  law  to  cfaarfe  the  pm^le  lor  tkm  Qtt  ut  that  praptrtf 
a  rate  sufficient  to  produce  a  reasonable  income  iipoa  its  ^mlnattoiiv 
that  valuation  ought  to  be  the  basis  upon  which  the  {property  11 
tftxed.  .  .  "  7  Ap  03*  p.26-a8 

h  La.  Heard.  "  .  .  ,  At  present  the  Board  lot  A|iprai6«fs]  only 
tsttd  the  valnttlcm  of  prop^ty  fiendfi  fluae  to  tlte  local  tmiidf 
to  be  placed  on  the  assessment  rolls  of  the  parifh.  In  doing' Ad 
he  extends  whatever  taxes  may  be  chargeable  against  it,  and  on 
the  amount  of  such  charge  the  assessor  collects  the  same  com- 
mission as  on  all  other  assessments  which  are  listed  and  valued 
by  himself.  It  would  seem  better,  therefore,  if  it  were  made  the 
duty  of  the  board  to  prepare  rolls  of  the  property  assessed,  extend- 
ing on  same  all  taxes  to  be  collected,  whether  they  be  for  state, 
parish,  municipal,  levee,  drainage  or  school  district  purposes,  and 
to  send  same  direct  to  the  tax  collector  and  not  to  the  asses- 
sor. .  .  "  9  My  04,  p.59 

c  N.  Y.  Odell.  "The  steam  railroads  of  our  commonwealth  paid 
in  dividends  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  $18,975,339.50;  the 
same  corporations  paid  for  taxes,  $11,665,124.99;  while  the  street 
surface  railroads  paid  in  dividends,  $3,939»343-73,  and  in  taxes, 
$2,456,881.82.  In  other  words,  the  steam  railroads,  which  prac- 
tically own  all  the  property  upon  which  they  operate,  paid  in 
taxes  more  than  60%  of  the  amount  which  they  paid  in  dividends; 
while  the  surface  railroads  paid  in  taxes  about  64%  of  the  amount 
paid  in  dividends.  This  latter  percentage  would  be  increased 
materially  if  the  franchise  tax  suits  now  before  the  Court  of 
Appeals  should  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  state.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  average  rate  of  assessment  in  the  state  is  not  beyond  60%. 
While  the  recent  raising  of  the  assessment  to  a  full  valuation  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  may  make  some  slight  difference  in  the 
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average,  it  can  not  affect  it  materially.  If  property  is  assessed 
therefore  at  60%  and  if  its  income  for  rental  value  is  6%  upon  the 
investment,  it  would  pay  but  25%  of  the  income  for  taxation  pur- 
poses. That  is,  that  a  $1000  house  assessed  at  $600,  upon  a  6% 
rental  valuation,  would  produce  $60,  of  which  $15  would  go  for 
taxation."  6  Ap  03,  p4-s 

d  Wis.  La  Follette.  Special  message  recommending  that  bank 
examiner  be  authorized  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  rail- 
road accounts  to  ascertain  whether  roads  have  made  correct 
returns  of  gross  receipts  for  taxation. 

25  Ap  03,  Senate  Journal,  p.848-50 

e  Wis.  La  Follette.  Special  message  recommending  adoption  of 
maximum  freight  rates  to  prevent  railroads  from  increasing  rates 
to  offset  proposed  increase  in  taxation. 

7  My  03,  Senate  Journal,  p.  1006-9 

W  Budget 

B49  General 

a  Fla.  Jennings,  7  Ap  03,  p.3-11.  Ga.  Terrell,  24  Je  03,  p.16-17. 
Ga.  Terrell,  22  Je  04,  p.21.  Ky.  Beckham,  5  Ja  04,  p.9-12.  La. 
Heard,  9  My  04,  p.4-6.  Md.  Smith,  6  Ja  04,  p.4.  Mass.  Bates,  7 
Ja  04,  p.  51-56.  N.  J.  Murphy,  12  Ja  04,  p.3-8.  N.  Y.  Odell,  6 
Ja  04,  p.3.  O.  Nash,  4  Ja  04,  p.3-12.  R  I.  Garvin,  5  1^  ^  P-ii- 
S.  C.  Heyward,  12  Ja  04,  p.4-9.  Tex.  Lanham,  2  Ap  03,  House 
Journal,  p.4.    U.  S.  Roosevelt,  7  D  03,  p.4. 

b  Md.  Smith.  "...  It  would  seem  impossible  to  further  reduce 
the  state  tax  rate  of  ^7  cents  on  the  $100  without  crippling  and 
even  destroying  the  public  school  system  of  the  state,  as  4)^ 
cents  of  the  state  tax  is  alone  devoted  to  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  state  bonds  and  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  the 
said  bonds  at  maturity  and  when  redeemable.  The  entire  balance 
of  the  direct  tax  imposed  by  the  state,  12%  cents  on  the  $100, 
is  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools  and  to  the  pur- 
chase of  free  textbooks,  while  as  everyone  knows  all  other  expenses 
of  the  state  government  are  paid  from  fees,  licenses,  fines,  invest- 
ments and  other  sources  of  revenue."  6  Ja  04,  p.5-6 

c  Mass.  Bates.  "Under  the  act  passed  in  the  year  1900,  before 
referred  to,  the  entire  expense  for  the  care  of  the  insane  is  placed 
upon  the  commonwealth  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January 
in  the  present  year,  and  the  cities  and  towns  are  relieved  there- 
from. .  .  Hence  the  state  tax  must  be  largely  increased  each  year, 
"beginning  with  the  present,  in  order  to  pay  this  extra  expense, 
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pass  upon  the  necessity  or  the  desirability  of  such  publications, 
yet  I  do  believe  that  we  should  insist  upon  these  items  being 
provided  for  in  the  annual  appropriation  bill  to  the  end  that  we 
may  know  definitely  and  with  certainty  the  cost  of  such  print- 
ing. .  .  "  6  Ja  04,  p.26 
b  Va.  Montague.  "...  The  appropriation  act  expired  on  Sep. 
30  last,  and  from  that  date  to  this  hour  the  disbursements  for 
the  support  of  the  government  have  been  in  plain  violation  of 
law.  .  .  I  am  therefore  constrained  to  repeat  my  former  recom- 
mendation for  a  change  of  date  of  the  term  for  which  appropria- 
tions should  commence,  thus  affording  a  remedy  at  once  simple 
and  complete."                                                    13  Ja  04,  p.5-6 

85a   Governor's  contingent  fund 
a      Md.  Smith,  6  Ja  04,  p.7. 

b  la.  Cummins.  "  The  29th  General  Assembly  appropriated  $35,000 
and  put  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Council  to  meet  such 
contingencies  as  the  destruction,  by  fire  or  other  casualty,  of  the 
public  property  of  the  state  ..."  12  Ja  04,  p.8 

S53       Accounts.   Methods  generally.   Collection  of 

moneys.  Warrants 

854  Collection  of  state  claims  and  revenue 

a      Fla.  Jennings,  7  Ap  03,  p.8- 10.   S.  C.  Hey  ward,  12  Ja  04,  p.8. 

856  Examination  and  audit 

a      Fla,  Jennings,  expert  examiners,  7  Ap  03,  p.s6. 

b  Md.  Smith.  "  The  clerical  force  of  the  [tax  commissioner's] 
office  is  somewhat  hampered  and  subjected  to  inconvenience, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  contingent  fund  for  the  use  of  the 
commissioner  to  meet  the  petty  expenses  which  occur  in  every 
office  constantly.  All  expenses  of  that  character  are  now  paid 
through  the  comptroller's  office,  which  necessarily  entails  some 
delay  and  gives  the  comptroller  additional  work.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  tax  commissioner  should  not  have  a  sufficient  fund 
placed  at  his  disposal  to  meet  contingent  expenses,  the  same  to 
be  properly  accounted  for,  as  are  other  contingent  funds.  .  .  " 

6  Ja  04.  p.36 

c  Va.  Montague.  "  The  recommendation  made  in  my  last  mes- 
sage for  the  reorganization  of  our  Treasury  Department  by  making 
ihe  first  auditor  an  officer  of  audits  and  receipts  only,  and  by 
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liie  rme  jasc  inaoe  -  -  7      04.  p.  57 
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whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise  the  loaning  of  these  moneys.  .  . 
The  result  of  the  operation  of  this  law  has  been  that  the  interest 
upon  it  has  averaged  but  2.2%,  while  other  funds  invested  by  the 
state  comptroller  have  an  average  of  3-75%.  •  •  I  would  suggest, 
therefore,  the  amendment  of  the  existing  statute  so  as  to  permit 
the  loaning  of  this  fund  upon  municipal  and  local  bonds  in  order 
that  the  state  may  be  more  fully  protected  and  a  larger  rate  of 
interest  secured.  .  .  The  Legislature  in  the  year  1897  did  make 
an  amendment  as  suggested  above,  but  objections  were  raised 
perhaps  because  of  calling  in  of  loans,  thereby  imposing  certain 
hardships,  and  the  law  was  repealed  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature.  .  .  "  6  Ja  04,  p.31-32 


Ms  Debts.  Bonds 

a  Fla.  Jennings,  7  Ap  03,  p.4-7.  La.  Blanchard,  16  My  04,  p.14.  Md. 
Smith,  6  Ja  04,  p.4.  Mass.  Bates,  7  Ja  04,  p.S3-SS.  N.  Y.  Odell, 
6  Ja  04,  p.3-4,  O.  Nash,  4  Ja  04,  p.8-io.  S.  C.  Heyward,  12  Ja  04, 
p.7.    Va.  Montague,  13  Ja  04,  p.5. 

b  Fla.  Jennings.  "The  interest  paid  on  the  state  debt  in  1900, 
amounting  to  $66,920,  which,  taken  as  an  average  interest  for 
the  30  years,  shows  that  the  people  of  Florida  have  paid  $2,007,630 
interest  on  $1,032,500,  and  that  not  $1  has  been  paid  on  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  present  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  during  the 
past  30  years,  save  that  represented  by  bonds  in  the  sinking 
fund.  .  .  I  recommend  that  .  .  .  the  bonded  debt  of  Florida  be 
paid  and  discharged,  and  the  taxpayers  be  thus  finally — and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  forever — relieved  from  the  burden  of  paying  interest 
that  brings  no  return,  and  should  be  no  part  of  the  economic 
government  of  a  state  of  the  resources  of  Florida." 

7  Ap  03,  p.6-7 

C  La.  Heard.  "  In  1914  the  entire  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
state,  amounting  to  $11,108,300,  will  fall  due,  and  it  will  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  begin,  at  least,  to  provide  by  proper  legislation  for 
the  liquidation  of  this  debt,  either  by  the  exchange  of  the  present 
4%  bond  for  a  bond  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  a  limited 
number  of  years  or  providing  for  the  sale  of  a  new  issue  of  bonds, 
bearing,  say,  3%  interest  for  a  term  of  50  years.  .  .  "    9  My  04,  p.6 

d  Miss.  Vardaman.  "...  It  is  discreditable  to  the  ability  of  her 
public  servants  and  the  financial  integrity  of  the  state  to  have  its 
paper  bandied  about  like  the  overdue  obligation  of  a  derelict  bank- 
rupt. I  believe  that  permanent  public  improvements  should  be 
made  and  that  a  portion  of  the  burden  should  be  borne  by  pos- 
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TncTx  ir  nc  economy  and  less  jus- 
yencrariar.  tx  pay  for  ihis  capitol 
:nz  7JTC7ia>'gra .  ip*"/*  per  annum,  when 
1E3T  '  ioJa04,p.i2 


K        .  T'l-jzLiT-  rcr  .  mia   uiuj  1  oa*gmgni ]  rcicrcndnxn  pro- 

'lia-    :r   -  nrrcr   isr   arti   mi  payiugm  o:  tht  debt  in  18 

-r-z^.  3S.  srr  ZSL  zjdr.  jggisrzfc  cxneciaiioi:  is-  that  some  other 
:ntdr.a-  uli-    fc-   erTr*c*     1     Tirzrr   -itn^  ir  &  direct  tax  or  to 

-    nrFirrr    =z:is^iU-.  isz  t  lar  rrom  desirable.  New 

rr..  xa?  mrrrssi- xr«  w-^:ti.  na-  reAnurccf  which  would 

♦«n:  t  TTiac  :  jlhs::??  *  rrr-ijisatt  ns^  o:  ximds  to  burden  the 
lit:-:-.-  niKtrisSx^  zJixrp^     The  present  iaw  pro- 
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I.  r*r.   irr     V'a*      t:  1*1  ti  escape  and  what  benefits 

:rrrr^  t---=  ms-  xiv>  ■  mtt  wASit  a:  pnhiir  money??  New 
j-r:  -  -r«:3ii.-'Z    -    TtcsT*7   \   niI:uTn='  n:   dollars.  .  .  If  the 

■ex:f::'.rrrr^  srr-aai   r^"^   if  >*2a"rs    liit  probable  period  of 

....  ^  t^   wnnii   ht  hut  Si.Tn  per  thousand. 

T:.-^-^:.^  n  -—^sr  t.  escait^.  .t  T2.ti«r  if  pu:  ofi"  irir  i?  rears  the 
T-n-uru.-rn:  -  :rr:  ;^:ir:  tm  inTsin'.ir  !r  t:  burden  .-^arjehes 
T -::   r-.  -j-t--  r.-u-.  t.  -'         n-mcint'      .  Affnming 
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6  J  a  o^.  p  5-10 


Temporary  debt 

a       La.  Wf^zt^.  r'rpayrr-en:  of  certain  temporary  loans.  10  D  03.  H.-usc 
Jotjf  nil,  p  6-7 
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Deposits.  Po: 
861 


^  Deposits  and  depositories 

a  la.  Cummins.  **  The  average  monthly  balance  in  the  deposi- 
tories selected  by  the  treasurer  and  approved  by  the  Executive 
Council  during  the  last  year  has  been  more  than  $1,000,000.  I 
can  conceive  of  no  reason  why  the  banks  in  which  these  funds 
are  deposited  should  not  pay  interest  to  the  state  upon  balances 
at  the  rate  which  they  customarily  pay  to  other  depositors.  .  .  I 
believe  .  .  .  that  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for 
taking  interest  upon  balances,  if  such  arrangement  can  be  made. 
The  amendment  should  also  provide  that  the  state  shall  pay  the 
premium  to  a  surety  company  for  the  treasurer's  bond.  The  bond 
required  of  him  is  too  large  for  personal  sureties,  and  the  premium 
to  a  surety  company,  if  paid  by  him,  would  more  than  consume 
his  entire  salary."  12  Ja  04,  p.7-8 

b  Miss.  Vardaman.  Creation  of  a  system  of  state  depositories 
recommended.  19  Ja  04,  p.13 

c  N.  J.  Murphy.  **  It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  the  receipts  the 
item  of  over  $54,000  from  interest  on  the  deposits  of  the  money 
of  the  state  kept  in  the  various  banks.  This  is  a  new  item  of 
state  revenue,  and  this  report  is  for  the  first  full  year  after  the 
passage  of  the  law  requiring  the  banks  to  pay  an  interest  of  2% 
on  the  money  of  the  state  held  by  them,  and  indicates  the  amount 
that  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  this  source  so  long  as  the 
present  policy  of  retaining  a  large  balance  in  the  treasury  is 
continued."  *  12  Ja  04,  p.S 

d  O.  Herrick.  "...  I  would  recommend  the  passage  of  a  state 
depository  law  similar  to  those  in  effective  operation  in  other 
states  ..."  II  Ja  04,  p.4 


»7o  Public  order 

See  also  234,  Crimes  and  off4 

87a  Police 

875  Municipal  police 

a       R.  I.  Garvin.    The  giving  to  mayors  of  cities  the  appointment 
of  policemen,  recommended.  5  Ja  04,  p.13 
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miscellaneous  police  regulations 

AmusementB 

Offx&blitif .  Lt>lttt£ia^  BcCtlfig 

La.  BUnchard.  "The  Constitiitioti  of  thn.  stste  denociiices  gam- 
bUtig  aa  n  vice,  aad  expressly  puts  upon  tfae  Legisktnre  the  dntj 
of  possiDg  laws  to  suppress  it.  It  h  not  believed  tlnU  the  present 
andgakjafiLmg  statutes  are  adequate,  and  tlieir  revi^fMi  And  amemt- 
mexit  U  something  tlmt  ibould  engige  tiie  att^iticsa  of  tlsm  Qmeal 

JfFOOIIlHnltt 

Dispensaries 

S>  C,  Heyward,  "  \  .  *  Taking  the  state  as  a  whole  it  is  evident 
that  this  system  [state  disp«tts»Qr]  Is  considered  the  ioliitidii 

^  Hi  tilt  qm^ito^  m&im0%  mi^  m^s^d. " 

12  Ja  04,  p.32-33 

904   Local  option 
a      Mass.  Bates.    Special  message  recommending  repeal  of  law  per- 
mitting sale,  in  no-license  communities,  of  imported  liquors  in 
original  package.  8  Je  03 


921  Intoxication.  Inebriates 

922  Institutions.  Treatment 

a      la.  Cummins.    "The  report  of  the  Board  of  Control,  concerning 
the  operation  of  the  law  for  the  care  and  confinement  of  inebriates, 
passed  by  the  29th  General  Assembly,  merits  your  most  serious 
consideration.  .  .  I  believe  that  the  general  principle  of  the  law 
should  be  preserved,  for  its  influence  upon  men  given  to  habits  of 
intemperance,  but  who  fear  the  humiliation  of  confinement,  has 
been  widespread  and  effective;  but  I  say  without  hesitation  that  if 
it  can  not  be  amended  it  should  be  repealed.  The  plan  of 

sending  inebriates  to  insane  hospitals  is  bad,  not  only  for  the 
inebriates,  but  for  the  insane.  .  .  ...  The  minimum  term 

of  confinement  should  be  one  year.  .  .  ...  When  physi- 

cally able,  inebriates  in  confinement  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and  be  required  to  do  so.  .  .  ...  It  ccr- 


Mob  violen 


ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW     PUBLIC  HEALTH  9**- 

tainly  ought  to  be  true  that  upon  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
parole  the  patient  could  be  returned  summarily  to  the  place  of 
detention,  and  yet,  as  I  understand  the  statute,  if  the  paroled 
inebriate  makes  his  reports  regularly,  he  can  not  be  returned,  even 
though  it  is  known  that  he  is  drunk  every  day.  .  .  "  12  Ja  04,  p.14-15 
b  S.  C.  Heyward.  "...  There  seems  little  doubt  as  to  the  need 
of  the  separation  of  inebriates  and  epileptics  from  the  insane 
proper  .  .  .  Such  inmates  should  be  placed  in  separate  buildings 
upon  the  present  property."  .  12  Ja  04,  p.i8 

ja?  Mob  violence 

9  la.  Cummins,  calling  out  of  militia  to  preserve  order  during  strike 
at  Dubuque,  12  Ja  04,  p.26. 

b  La.  Heard.  "  I  specially  commend  to  your  consideration  the 
views  of  [the  attorney  general]  upon  the  subject  of  mob  violence, 
and  I  suggest  the  enactment  of  his  recommendations  into  law." 

9  My  04,  P.30 

c  La.  Blanchard.  "There  will  be  a  rigid  enforcement  of  law  and 
order.  .  .  Mob  violence  in  contravention  and  defiance  of  law  will 
not  be  tolerated.  Lynchings  will  not  be  permitted  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, if  it  be  possible  for  the  military,  at  the  command  of 
the  governor,  to  get  there  in  time  to  prevent  it.  And  if  they 
occur  before  the  intervention  of  the  executive  can  be  made  eflFective, 
inquiry  and  investigation  will  be  made  and  prosecution  instituted. 
Sheriffs  will  be  held  to  the  strictest  accountability  possible  under 
the  law  for  the  safety  from  mob  violence  of  persons  in  their  cus- 
tody. .  .  "  16  My  04,  p.is 

d  S.  C.  Heyward.  "  The  occurrence  of  lynchings  from  time  to 
time  in  our  state  is  deplored  by  all  believers  in  law  and  order.  .  . 
Theoretically  speedy  trials  offer  the  best  remedy,  but  smarting 
under  the  horrors  of  the  outrage,  even  the  most  law-abiding  com- 
munities may  hesitate  to  expose  to  further  indignity  the  shrinking 
victim.  While  this  is  all  true,  crime  in  any  form  can  not  be  extenu- 
ated. .  .  Under  our  law  an  attempt  to  commit  rape  is  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  longer  than  10  years.  This, 
in  my  judgment,  should  be  changed,  and  the  penalty  inflicted  should 
be  imprisonment  for  life.  12  Ja  04,  p.31 

Public  health  and  safety 

93^  General  Supervision 

See  also  2x60,  Sick  and  diiabled 
a      Fla.  Jennings.   7  Ap  03,  p.56.    Ky.  Beckham,  5  Ja  04,  p.22-23. 
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La.  Hpard,  9  My  04,  Md-  Smith,  6  Ja  04,  pa2,    S.  Hty- 

Vital  fliatisti^ 

a       S.  C.  Hey  ward.  12  J  a  04,  p.ao. 

li  Y.  OdelL   "The  buremn  of  vital  slatisticf  of  th«  Dcfwtmtnt 

of  Healtit  b  the  cttstodmn  o!  n)!  records  of  births,  dettlis  and  mar* 
fjage»  which  have  nri  iirst  ^l  ^iru  e  the  esrablEshmirrnt  nf  ihc  SutC 
Board  of  Health  m  1880.  .  .  Additionjil  taciliUes  for  filmg  and  for 
permjttmg  the  infpcjctioil  and  pT^scrvatiofi  of  tliai«  records  shoatd 

bt  provided.^'  $  J»  04t  i^rSa 


Adulter  atioiL  ^pectifM  of  i^tidM  Uabb 
to  ftffect  public  healib 


General 

a  If,  y,  Odetl,  6  Ja  04,  t>,36.  S.  C.  Hey  ward,  13  Ja  04*  P-^i- 
%■  Vlife  Jeniiinu,-  "  T  wish  to  emphasise  the  rccom inundation  of 
Ite.;  «  .  coixLEnisaioiicr  of  _«^ci»itijre  for  the  necessuty  of  the 
passage  of  a  pure  food  law.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  1901  on  this  subject,  but,  after  a  careful  consideration  thereof, 
it  was  deemed  best  that  I  should  withhold  my  approval  thereof 
upon  the  grounds  stated.  .  .  "  Law  recommended  requiring 
inspection  of  food  stuffs  and  beer  by  state  chemist.     7  Ap  03,  p.51 


1018 


Communicable  diseases 

See  also  ii43f  Communicable  diseases  of  animals 


1023  Quarantine  and  isolation 

1025   Leper  homes 

a      La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.56-57. 


1026  Protective  inoculation 

1027  Vaccination 

a  Md.  Smith.  "  Systematic  vaccination  is  the  cheapest  and  only 
effective  way  to  check  the  disease  [smallpox]  .  .  .  The  office  of 
the  state  vaccine  agent  should  be  more  generously  provided  for, 
so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  furnish  the  best  and  purest  virus  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  every  need."  6  Ja  04,  p.23 


Nutiancei 
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X030  Special  diseases 

Z042  Tuberculosis 

a  Md.  Smith.  "...  I  wish  to  invite  your  notice  to  the  exceed- 
ingly clear,  painstaking  and  comprehensive  report  of  the  [Tubercu- 
losis] commission  created  by  act  of  1902.  .  .  .  The  loss  in  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  state  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of 
people  incapacitated  by  tuberculosis,  and  those  whose  time  must 
be  given  to  nursing  the  sick  must  be  enormously  greater  than  the 
cost  of  caring  for  the  sick  in  scientifically  arranged  institutions, 
and  adopting  simple  precautionary  measures."  6  Ja  04,  p.23-25 

b  N.  J.  Murphy.  "At  its  last  session  the  Legislature  made  an 
appropriation  for  the  building  of  a  sanatorium  for  the  consumptive 
poor,  but  by  an  oversight  the  law  authorizing  the  construction  of 
the  building  was  not  passed.  .  .  "  12  Ja  04,  p.9 

c  O.  Nash.  Report  of  commission  to  investigate  the  desirability 
of  establishing  tuberculosis  sanatoriums.  4  Ja  04,  p.20-21 

d  R.  I.  Garvin.  "  I  .  .  .  recommend  that  .  .  .  $50,000  be  appro- 
priated in  order  that  the  state  sanatorium  for  tuberculous  patients 
may  be  furnished  and  put  into  use  forthwith.  .  .  "        13  S  04.  p.8 

1065        Nuisances  (general).   Miscellaneous  health 

regulations 

See  also   1191,  Drainage;   2660,  Sewerage 

C079  Pollution  of  water 

5^^  also  932,  General  supervision;  2660,  Sewerage 

a  N.  Y.  Odell.  "...  Inasmuch  as  typhoid  fever  is  very  fre- 
quently caused  by  polluted  supplies  of  potable  water,  it  is  now 
classed  as  a  preventable  disease.  The  general  acceptance  of  this 
view  resulted  in  the  passage  of  chapter  468  of  the  laws  of  1903, 
entitled  *An  act  to  amend  the  public  health  law  relative  to  the 
discharge  of  sewage  and  other  waste  matter  into  the  waters  of  the 
state.'  .  .  A  complete  record  of  the  sources  of  public  water  sup-  • 
plies,  and  the  possible  conditions  which  may  produce  epidemics 
of  typhoid  fever  or  other  infectious  diseases,  should  be  secured  by 
the  health  commissioner,  and  I  recommend  that  an  appropriation 
be  granted  by  the  Legislature  for  this  purpose."  6  Ja  04,  p.32 

1082  Signs.  Advertisements 

a  N.  J.  Murphy.  "  I  venture,  with  some  diffidence,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  increasing  number  of  advertis- 
ing signs  located  on  the  various  lines  of  railway  throughout  the 
state,  in  the  hope  that  some  means  may  be  devised  not  only  to 
prevent  their  increase,  but  to  remove  those  already  in  existence. 
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New  Jmey  is  a  beautifm]  ^trnte,  witli  an  attractive  and  varied  landr 
scape.  This  is  gradually  hcm^  shut  out  from  view  of  the  tnLvefcr. 
On  the  Itr^tlEng  line  of  railway  between  Jersey  City  and  Trenton 
there  were  m  llie  early  pari  of  December,  by  actual  count*  1601 
ilgni.  They  are  of  M  kindA  aad  si&eiw  They  are  ^ifigitred  bf 
all  sorts  of  effigies  of  ijnpossible  men  and  women,  and  tliey  adrci^ 
tise  remedies  for  all  the  ills  that  human  fiesh  is  heir  to,  as  w^  as 
all  sorts  of  foods  and  drinks,  and  the  various  conlrivance^  bora 
of  h^mm  iiiseiiility.  ,  ,  I  am  told  by  the  lftwyer$  thai  the  iirohlciB 
Im  difficult,  but  t  have  thought  that  perhaps  the  sotntifm  might  be 
through  taxaiion— made  so  high  as  to  be  effective.  In  the  inter* 
est  of  a  suifering  and  indignant  public  I  present  the  subject  to  the 
Ltigig1ttiii'«  in      ficp«  that  th^  mxy  b«       to  Gad  «  rfsnedy." 

p*tlM! 

wsK*  Public  safety 

109a         *  Fires 

1093  Fire  marahgp.  ^ogM^ 

a      Md.  Smith,  6  Ja  04,  p.34. 

1099  Buildings:  sanitation  and  safety 

See  also  2044,  General  workshop  regulations 

a  Mass.  Bates.  *'  The  terrible  catastrophe  that  has  recently 
befallen  the  city  of  Chicago  was  one  that  wise  laws  and  their  rigid 
enforcement  might  have  prevented.  .  .  I  believe  that  this  is  work 
that  the  Legislature  should  not  undertake  without  having  at  hand 
the  results  of  an  investigation  by  experts;  and  I  therefore  suggest 
the  earliest  possible  action  looking  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission for  this  purpose,  in  order  that  legislation  may  speedily 
follov/."  7  Ja  04,  p.26'27 


1 109  Public  halls 

a  Md.  Smith.  "  The  narrow  duties  of  the  fire  marshal  might  profit- 
ably be  enlarged  so  as  to  clothe  him  with  authority  and  power  to 
investigate  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  buildings  designed 
for  use  as  places  of  amusement  and  to  house  large  crowds  of 
people,  with  a  view  to  determining  their  safety  and  the  conveni- 
ences for  escape  in  case  of  fire.  .  .  "  6  Ja  04,  p.35 


Drainai 
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txxa  Floods.    Life  saving 

See  also   1197,  Levees  and  dikes 


ZXX3  Floods 

a  Kan«  Bailey.  "The  floods  which  have  recently  swept  over  a 
portion  of  our  fair  state  have  created  conditions  unusual  and 
extraordinary.  .  .  In  some  of  the  counties,  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  repairing  these  great  losses  find  themselves  help- 
less under  the  law  to  meet  these  unusual  arid  extraordinary  con- 
ditions and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  such  enabling  legisla- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  meet  these  emergencies,  caused  by  the 
recent  floods,  that  I  have  exercised  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  of  our  state  to  convene  the  Legislature  in  extra  ses- 
sion. .  .  "  Special  message,  24  Je  03 


XX43  Communicable  diseases  of  animals 

ZZ44  General.   Inspection  and  supervision 

a      Md.  Smith,  6  Ja  04,  p.26. 

b  La.  Heard.  "The  commissioner  [of  agriculture  and  immigra- 
tion] renews  the  recommendation  made  in  his  last  report,  that 
greater  protection  should  be  given  the  live  stock  interests  against 
the  dangerous  and  fatal  contagious  and  infectious  disease  to  which 
farm  animals  are  susceptible,  and  he  recommends  that  his  depart- 
ment be  given  the  necessary  means  and  authority  to  cope  with 
the  subject  on  the  lines  adopted  by  some  of  the  other  states." 

9  My  04,  p.i6 

Control  of  waters 

xi8a         Irrigation.   Water  rights,  power,  storage 

a      U.  S.  Roosevelt,  7  D  03,  p.20. 

Drains.   Dikes.  Levees 

See  also   1182.  Irrigation;  2660,  Sewerage 


tiga  General.   County  and  township  ditches.   Drainage  districts 
a      Fla.  Jennings,  7  Ap  03,  p.67-78. 

b      Fla.  Jennings.    "...  Drainage  of  the  everglades  is  entirely 
feasible  and  practicable,  thus  reclaiming  3,760,000  acres,  a  large 


reet  railways.  Canals 
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grade.  .  .  If  the  state  is  to  continue  along  this  line  it  would  be 
well  to  define  some  maximum  limit  to  which  it  should  go,  and 
the  whole  work  thereafter  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Railroad  Commission,  appropriations  being  made  in  accordance 
with  their  recommendations.  It  would  be  well  also  to  prohibit 
by  statute  any  future  grade  crossings  in  the  state  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  so  that  this  expense  may  be  guarded  against  in 
the  future.  .  .  "  6  Ja  04,  p  aB 

1336  Street  railways.    Rapid  transit 

1353  General  supervision 

a  O.  Herrick.  "The  rapid  growth  of  interurban  railroads,  street 
railroads,  and  other  quasi  public  corporations,  and  the  apparent 
demand  for  their  enlargement  in  the  next  few  years,  render  it 
desirable  that  they  shall  be  regulated  and  governed  by  wise  legis- 
lation, that  will  encourage  the  investment  of  capital  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  and  requirements  of  the 
pubic;  that  will  insure  it  protection  when  invested,  that  such 
corporations  shall  be  so  regelated  that  the  public  shall  secure  the 
most  efficient  service  at  reasonable  cost."  11  Ja  04,  p.5-6 

1365  Fares.  Passes 

a  R.  I.  Garvin.  Three  cent  fares  for  the  street  railways  of  Provi- 
dence recommended.  5  Ja  04.  p  13 


a  La.  Heard,  New  Basin  canal,  9  My  04,  p.63.  O.  Nash,  report  of 
special  canal  commission,  4  Ja  04,  p. 21.  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  Isthmian 
canal.  7  D  03,  p.26-36. 

b  N.  Y.  Odell.  "  The  adoption  of  the  referendum  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  canal  system  of  the  state  brings  to  us  responsibilities 
which  call  for  sound  judgment  and  conservative  treatment.  .  . 
The  Expert  Board  provided  for  in  the  act  will  be  soon  appointed 
by  me.  I  hope  to  take  such  action  at  this  initial  period  of  the 
work  as  will  take  the  whole  project  out  of  political  surroundings. 
Merit  should  and  will  be  the  sole  test  in  the  selection  of  its  indi- 
vidual members.  That  the  board  may  be  unhampered  in  its  work 
it  is  desirable  that  the  terms  of  office  of  its  members  should  be 
coincident  with  the  period  of  construction,  and  that  removals 


1383 


Canals 


1386 


Public  ownership  and  aid 
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should  be  for  cause  only  upon  charges  duly  sustained.  .  .  The 
change  in  route,  the  abandonment  of  the  present  canal  in  part, 
the  purchase  of  other  property,  should  receive  careful  attention. 
A  board  of  appraisers  of  say  three  members  should  be  authorized 
to  effect  settlements  with  owners.  If,  as  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
no  mistakes  have  been  made,  then  the  most  important  subject 
left  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  is  that  of  providing 
ways  and  means  for  the  raising  of  the  money  to  be  expended.  .  .  " 

6  Ja  04,  p.4-11 

c  O.  Nash.  "...  Undoubtedly  during  a  large  number  of  years 
the  canals  have  been  a  burden  to  the  state.  Their  friends  claim 
that  this  burden  is  offset  by  the  indirect  benefits  received  by  the 
people  from  them.  This  burden  ought  not  to  continue  to  be 
borne,  unless  the  public  works  are  modernized,  so  that  they  will 
at  least  become  self-sustaining.  .  .  "  4  Ja  04,  p.22 

Commerce  and  industry  (general) 

a      Mass.  Bates,  7  Ja  04,  p.37-38. 

«4a4  Weights  and  measures 

Z435  General 

a  R.  I.  Garvin.  Sealer  of  weights,  measures  and  balances  recom- 
mends that  an  equitable  scale  of  fees  for  testing  scales  be  adopted; 
also  that  milk  jars  and  coal  baskets  be  required  by  law  to  be  of 
standard  capacity.  5  Ja  04,  p.14 

X464         Adulterations  and  imitations.  Branding 

Inspection 

See  also  955,  Adulterations  liable  to  affect  public  health 


Adulteration.  Inspection 
X493   Petroleum  products 

a  Flau  Jennings.  "...  I  recommend  .  .  .  that  a  law  be  enacted 
requiring  an  inspection  of  illuminating  oils  by  the  state  chem- 
ist. .  .  "  .  7  Ap  03,  p.51-52 

b  la.  Cummins.  "  I  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  the  following  effect:  All  supplies  furnished  to 
[oil]  inspectors  should  be  bought  and  furnished  by  the  Executive 
Council.  Dealers  in  oils,  when  giving  notice  to  the  in- 

spectors of  the  arrival  of  oil,  should  inform  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  quantity  to  be  inspected."  12  Ja  04,  p.21 


Itc  ^4r~imt:xr't  imt  jramixr-scxny  s.  Jsr^sr  mmd«T  m  real  cstitc 
ciit  .  M-mi?n:^  ^^nr^ms^  ^ssr^'t  indiicstf  ^  c*^azie  state 

-vrfi  >nri  irgirmdft  rrs^iihr-  ^  :?r  tescct  c'^xmzznssazcm  in  the 
-iijixnirrr  'zm::  L-rmif^arni.  xirr'.nixau^is^  sdsr  aikiv^  t^esc  Hoes 
tiTTTnz  ^i^t-  T*mr«t  'T.ET  i3!x  5cj£»  it  Ssm^  Or^axszxskns  to 
aiVK'-F:  3  ir^^-r-rifirrx  jcsr^  fixsi  seCTiraug  auB^T^ttaDoi  to  their 
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of  tbe  act-  of  -  .  Tkc  VoQk  cMus  m^k  Tab- 
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able  information  and  is  written  and  illustrated  attractively.  It  is 
in  great  demand  and  has  been  widely  distributed,  thereby  attracting 
attention  to  our  advantages  and  resources."  6  Ja  04,  p.34 

c  Md.  Smith.  .  .  .  Within  the  past'  18  months  the  Bureau  [of 
Immigration]  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  locating  over  4000 
settlers  in  Maryland,  who  came  here  principally  from  Austria, 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and  also  from  other  states  of  the 
Union.  The  bureau  has  aided  in  finding  a  market  for  nearly 
35,000  acres  of  land,  sold  to  these  immigrants  ..."     6  Ja  04,  p.38 

f  Miss.  Vardaman. Encouragement  of  immigration,  and  the  invest- 
ment of  foreign  capital  in  this  state,  by  just  treatment  and  equal 
taxation  recommended.  19  Ja  04,  p.12 

g  S.  C.  Heyward.  "...  Nearly  all  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  have  bureaus  of  immigration,  with  a  commissioner  in 
charge,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  attract  desirable  settlers. 
Many  of  the  Southern  States  also  are  at  work.  Alabama  has  such 
an  office,  with  a  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  industries,  and 
much  has  been  accomplished  for  the  state.  North  Carolina  has 
an  immigration  dtpartment  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Maryland  maintains  such  a  department  under  the 
direction  of  a  commissioner  of  the  land  office.  .  .  I  .  .  .  recom- 
mend .  .  .  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  commerce  and  immi- 
gration, with  a  secretary  or  commissioner  in  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment." 12  Ja  04,  p.25-26 

Banking 

'  See  also  soo,  Corporationi 

General 

Including  all  provisions  relating  to  banks  of  deposit  or  relating  to  two  or  more 
of  the  following  classes. 

1679  General  and  miscellaneoua 

a      La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.  33-34- 

b  R.  I.  Garvin.  "...  The  people  of  Rhode  Island  are  entitled 
to  the  protection  accorded  in  most  of  the  other  states  by  state 
bank  examiners  and  by  other  restrictions  upon  loose  banking.  .  .  " 

5  Ja  04,  p.ii 

c  S.  C.  Heyward.  "  During  the  past  year  my  attention  was  called 
to  an  act  passed  by  the  General  .Assembly  in  1896,  creating  the 
office  of  state  bank  examiner,  and  I  was  requested  to  appoint  such 
an  officer.  Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  no  such  appoint- 
ment had  ever  been  made  .  .  .  The  law  is  defective,  first,  in  that 
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tl»e  ii  M  pronrttioo  made  as  to  what  officer  shall  pay  the  salary 
ci  the  cxamiBer  .  .  .  The  promions  of  the  act  require  that  the 
sate  hanks  should  he  responsihle  for  the  payment  of  the  salary 
of  sadi  an  officer,  hot  .  .  .  there  is  no  summary  process  to  com- 
pel the  hanks  to  pay  assessments  for  this  purpose.  An  insnper- 
ahle  difficnhy  ...  is  that  no  ^propriation  has  heen  made  for  dni 
purpose,  and  the  Constitution  specifically  requires  that  money 
shall  he  diavn  from  the  treasury  only  in  pursuance  of  an  appro- 
pnatknx  made  hy  Iftw.  While  I  do  not  beliere  in  the  principle  of 
taxing  corporations  to  pay  the  saUries  of  state  officers  whose  dnty 
it  is  to  examine  and  control  them,  still,  should  you,  gentlemea, 
deem  it  wise  to  perfect  the  act  as  it  now  stands,  I  would  respect- 
fully offer  the  following  suggestions:  First,  that  the  salary  named 
be  increased  to  an  amount  sufBdent  to  conunand  the  services  of  a 
capable  man,  who  is  also  an  expert  accountant.  .  .  I  would  suggest 
secondly,  should  this  appointment  be  made,  that  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  state  banks  be  fixed  by  statute,  similar  to  those  Icgd 
restrictions  goreraing  the  duties  of  a  national  bank  examiner." 

13  Ja  04.  p^ 

ieft>  In^^fction,  Bepocla.  DepaitmcnU 

a  O.  Herrick.  "Under  the  prorisions  of  the  national  bankiiif 
law,  frequent  examinations  are  made  by  competent  examiners  of 
the  condition  and  soundness  of  banks  established  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  institutions  established  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  Ohio  for  banking  purposes  have,  in  some 
instances,  met  with  disastrous  failure,  which  might  have  been  pre- 
vented and  the  public  warned  if  a  similar  system  should  be  estab- 
lished for  them.  .  .  I  recommend  either  the  establishment  of  a 
state  banking  department  or  the  enlarging  of  the  powers  of  the 
state  auditor,  so  that  all  banking  and  trust  companies  incorporated 
under  our  state  laws  shall  be  subjected  to  thorough  and  confi- 
dential examination  ..."  11  Ja  04,p.5 


1697  Trust  and  safe  deposit  companies 

Z698  General  and  miscellaneous 

a  Mass.  Bates.  "  Formerly,  no  corporations  were  organized  except 
under  special  acts.  We  have  now,  however,  general  laws  covering 
nearly  all  classes  of  corporations.  .  .  Two  years  ago  a  commission 
was  directed  to  investigate  and  report  a  general  law  for  the  forma- 
tion of  trust  companies.  .  .  I  believe  it  to  be  time  for  the  adoption 
of  such  a  law."  7  Ja  04,  P45-46 


SavinRS  bank 
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1707  Savings  banks 

Z708  '  General  and  miscellaneous 

a      Mass.  Bates,  7  Ja  04,  p.34. 

171  a  Deposits 

a  Mass.  Bates.  "  Prior  to  1876  the  savings  banks  were  permitted 
to  place  deposits  on  interest  either  monthly  or  quarterly,  it  being 
optional  with  the  banks  to  adopt  either  system.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  statute  has  provided  that  deposits  shall  be  placed 
on  interest  only  once  in  three  months.  .  .  The  more  often  the 
period  for  the  beginning  of  interest,  the  greater  the  inducement 
for  frequent  deposits.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  law  be  so 
changed  that  the  banks  may  be  permitted,  as  formerly,  to  place 
deposits  on  interest  once  a  month."  7  Ja  04,  p.34-35 

Insurance 

See  also  500,  Corporations;  844,  Taxation  of  insurance  companies 

X73Z  General  (all  classes) 

1733  General 

a      La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.8-io. 

b  la.  Cummins.  "  I  call  especial  attention  to  that  part  of  the 
auditor's  report  relating  to  insurance.  .  .  I  was  formerly  of  the 
opinion  that  an  independent  insurance  department  should  be  cre- 
ated, but  I  have  changed  my  mind  ...  I  concur  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  auditor  that  he  should  have  the  authority 
to  employ  at  a  yearly  salary  an  examiner  and  actuary,  with  such 
other  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary.  .  .  I  con- 
cur also  in  the  recommendation  that  an  effort  be  made  to  define 
what  a  contract  of  life  insurance  is.  .  .  I  concur  most 
heartily  in  the  recommendation  relating  to  reinsurance  or  consoli- 
dation. It  is  highly  necessary  for  the  protection  of  policy  holders 
that  the  state  shall  determine  the  conditions  under  which  one  com- 
pany shall  be  absorbed  by  another.  .  .  Upon  my  own 
behalf  I  earnestly  urge  upon  you  an  amendment  to  the  law  which 
shall  provide  that  all  fees  paid  by  insurance  companies  for  exam- 
inations, or  for  any  other  service  rendered  under  the  direction  of 
the  state,  shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  and  that  whatever 
compensation  is  allowed  to  those  who  perform  the  work,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  state.  As  the  law  now  is,  the  insurance  companies 
pay  to  the  examiners  whatever  sum  may  be  charged  for  service 
and  expense,  and  the  examiners  make  no  account  of  it  whatever. 
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The  practice  aiford^s  cjpjiori unities  for  wrongdoing  that  are 
erable  in  a  si  ate  Vk^hieb  ^bmslles  a  r^piitatioti  for  mtcgrity  mail 
fair  d^iiag.  ,  .  ta  Ja  04^ 

Odell.  '^tt  is  sitfgeiltd  thaC  tli«  t»inirfln<:e  Isnp  ^  m 
aftiesiled  as  to  provi(L.  tluit  crKtperatTVt'  itisnrjincc  companies.*  cer- 
tificates be  lilcd  in  the  Insuraticc  Dep;irtmciLt,  msiead  of  in  the 
i«cr«tary  of  state's  ofiSct  .  •  .  It  is  l*Iso  r<;cgtntiiefijled  that  cenifi- 
eates  of  corporations,  incoriiQrated  under  the  fSSDrajsce  Uw,  shdl 
be  fikd  wftfi  the  rnsuraiice  Dep&rtnieiit  alonei  . .  **  6  |a  04,  p^o 
O.  Nash,  amt']l.|mcTU^  to  insurance- Ikits  pr^oBcd  bf  inpietfii^ 
tendcot  of  insurance,  4  Ja  04,  pa^* 

L  Garvin.  Insurance  coii3iniasion«r  recomin^tids  state  super- 
vision over  finaticial  mstitisttonf  to  a  greater  e^ttetit  and  iBat  lavri 
be  passed  regulating  beneftciarY  assoctatjons.  $  Ja  04^  p.  14 

State  departments 
Md.  Smithr  6  Ja  04,  p.jj. 

itf e  and  aceidiiit 

Fraternal  beneficiary  societies 
Mass*  Bates.    "  .  .  ,  The  insurance  deparimcnte  oi  all  the  states 
have  for  more  than  a  year  been  giving  special  attention,  in  con- 
ference with  the  fraternal  leaders,  to  drafting  a  measure  that  will 
tend  to  the  conservative  protection  of  these  vast  interests.  .  .  " 

7  Ja  04,  p.33 

Fire  and  other  casualty 

See  also  791,  Insurance  of  public  property;  1092,  Fires 

General  and  niiscellaneouB 

La.  Heard.  "...  As  a  business  proposition,  it  seems  paradoxi- 
cal that,  while  the  volume  of  insurance  business  has  increased  with 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  state  and  the  ratio  of  losses  has 
diminished,  the  premium  rate  has  steadily  increased.  The  infer- 
ence Is  that  we  are  paying  for  losses  of  other  people  and  other 
commonwealths.  .  .  The  chief  of  the  Department  of  Insur- 

ance suggests  that  the  companies  be  permitted  to  maintain  a  joint 
inspection  bureau  to  inquire  into  physical  conditions  of  all  fire  risks 
located  in  this  state  rs  a  means  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  pre- 
mium rates  and  equitable  dealings  between  insurers  and  insured. 
While  I  am  not  prepared  to  fully  indorse  this  suggestion,  it  is 
worthy  of  your  most  serious  consideration.    A  legislative  com- 


Waterwa] 
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miltcc.  composed  of  experts,  acting  with  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner, with  authority  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  might  be 
able  to  formulate  a  plan  as  a  basis  for  suitable  legislation,  by 
which  the  desired  results  may  be  obtained.  .  .  "  9  My  04,  p.9-10 
b  Miss.  Vardaman.  System  of  laws  governing  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, **  which  will  bring  about  cheaper  rates  of  insurance,  dis- 
courage arson  and  encourage  honesty,"  recommended.  19  Ja  04,  p.12 

^  Navij^ration.  Waterways 

Sec  also  1383,  Canals 

33  Harbors 

a       La.  Heard,  Hoard  of  Commissioners  of  the  Port  of  New  Or- 
leans, 9  My  04.  p.64-66.    Mass.  Bates.  7  Ja  04.  p.5. 


"  AgriciilUire 

See  also  955,  1466,  Adulteration;  1143,  Communicable  diseases  of  animals;  2344, 
Agricultural  schools 

^      ^  Supervision  and  encouragement  (general) 

25  General 

a      La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.  14- 19.    N.  Y.  Odell,  6  Ja  04,  p.36. 

26  State  departments 

a  Mass.  Bates.  **  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  ...  is  com- 
posed of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, the  chemist  of  the  board,  the  secretary  of  the  board, — all  of 
whom  are  members  ex  officio;  there  are  also  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  one  appointed  from  and  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  and  one  by  each  of 
the  agricultural  societies  receiving  an  annual  bounty  from  the 
commonwealth.  Thus  there  are  over  40  members  of  the  board. 
The   secretary,  who  is  its  executive  officer,  is   elected  by  it. 

The  Dairy  Bureau  is  nominally  under  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  is  composed  of  three  of  its  members.  These 
members  are  not  selected  by  the  board,  but  are  appointed  by  the 
governor.  There  is  a  cattle  bureau,  nominally  under  the 

Board  of  Agriculture,  and  a  part  of  it.  but  practically  separate 
from  it.  This  bureau  is  composed  of  a  single  commissioner,  known 
as  the  chief  of  the  Cattle  Bureau.  He  is  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor. .  .  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  commonwealth 
have  the  right  to  a  state  department,  with  a  single  commissioner 
at  its  head,  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  deputies  acting  under 
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hiMt  hmymg  charge  respectively  of  the  csttle,  dairy  ftud  ioreitTf 
tnteresfs,  and  possibly  of  the  fanners  iitstitttUi.   1  would  retain 

the  board  as  an  advisory  board  to  such  a  dfpftftDient,  with  meet- 
iEg5  to  be  held  by  it  at  stated  intcr\'al5.  .  .  "  7  Ja  04.  p^l-M 

i^B  Experiment  stadoits 

Sir  atta  >li4i  A^cuUura]  scbooli 

a      Fla*  Jennings,  ?  Ap  03.  P-tS-   La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  P*  t6-A 

lifS  Wtamm  mnHutm,  Readrng  dfc]«a,  iMtum 

«      QgU  Tmdh     Je  04*  p.i  I.        Uf^i,  d  My  04,  p.i4-i5- 

]%*  SMMcsa  W««tbir  and  ovip 

ft     Im*  Heard,  f  Hy  04*  ^14. 

i«94  AiSQcift^cmii.  FaiiB 

Gener 

"a      La.  Heard,  9  My  04.  p.iS." 

<^  Horticulture.  Diseases  and  pests 

1846  BoU  weevil 

a  La.  Heard.  Message  to  special  session  called  to  consider  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  invasion  of  boll  weevil. 

10  D  03,  House  Journal,  p4-7 

b  La.  Heard.  "At  the  extraordinary  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
December  last,  this  [Crop  Pest]  Commission  was  created  with 
plenary  powers  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  Mexican  boll  weevil 
into  the  cotton  fields  of  our  state,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
might  be  found  necessary  for  their  extermination.  The  commis- 
sion was  organized  in  February  of  the  present  year,  and  at  once 
adopted  rules  and  regulations  and  established  quarantine  restric- 
tions upon  all  infected  products  from  the  infected  counties  in  the 
state  of  Texas.  .  .  "  9  My  04,  p.20-21 

c  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  "The  cotton-growing  states  have  recently 
been  invaded  by  a  weevil  that  has  done  much  damage  and  threat- 
ens the  entire  cotton  industry.  I  suggest  to  the  Congress  the 
prompt  enactment  of  such  remedial  legislation  as  its  judgment 
may  approve."  7  D  03,  p.22 

1890  Forestry 

See  also  1598,  Arbor  day;  174a,  Roadf 

1891  General  supervision 

a  Fla.  Jennings.  "...  The  turpentine  men  and  the  lumber  men 
are  destroying  their  source  of  supply  without  respect  to  their  own 
or  to  the  sovereign  welfare  of  the  state  ...  In  my  opinion,  they 


Forestc 
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[the  forests]  should  be  projected  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  on 
this  subject  fixing  the  period  within  which  time  trees  should  be 
cut  or  '  boxed/  limiting  the  size  of  the  trees  that  should  be  boxed, 
regulating  the  number  of  boxes  per  tree,  and  otherwise  protecting 
our  forests."  7  Ap  03,  p.49-50 

b  Mass.  Bates.  "  Legislation  is  needed  for  the  preservation  and 
growth  of  forests.  .  .  I  suggest  legislation  that  shall  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  state  forester,  competent,  by  education,  special 
training  and  practical  experience,  to  direct  to  the  best  advantage 
the  efforts  of  towns  and  individuals  in  this  matter,  and  capable  of 
wisely  planning  and  developing  on  a  broad  policy  state  forest 
reservations.  .  .  Three  million  acres,  or  three  fifths  of  the  area  of 
the  state,  are  at  the  present  time  either  woodland  or  waste  land.  .  . 
We  have  a  law  permitting  town  forest  reserves,  but  it  has  not  been 
effective.    We  must  adopt  a  more  adequate  policy."  7  Ja  04,  p.39-41 

c  O.  Herrick.  "...  It  is  evident  that  the  state  of  Ohio  should 
awake  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  replacing,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  the  trees  and  forests  which  have  disappeared.  .  .  " 

II  Ja  04,  p.8 

d  S.  C.  Heyward.  "...  Our  rapidly  disappearing  forests  .  .  . 
are  one  of  our  great  natural  resources,  and  would  so  remain  with 
proper  care  and  protection.  .  .  A  process  of  gradual  protection 
and  replenishment  will  bring  incalculable  benefits  not  only  to  us, 
but  to  the  generations  that  are  to  follow.  In  many  of  our  states 
and  in  most  of  the  older  countries,  the  government  takes  an  active 
interest  in  forest  preservation,  and  until  we  can  do  something 
better  I  would  like  to  see  Arbor  Day  observed  in  every  county  in 
South  Carolina  ..."  12  Ja  04,  p.36-37 

e  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  "...  The  government's  forest  work  should 
receive  from  the  Congress  hearty  support,  and  especially  support 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  forest  reserves  against  fire. 
The  forest  reserve  policy  of  the  government  has  passed  beyond 
the  experimental  stage  and  has  reached  a  condition  where  scientific 
methods  are  essential  to  its  successful  prosecution.  The  adminis- 
trative features  of  forest  reserves  are  at  present  unsatisfactory, 
being  divided  between  three  bureaus  of  two  departments.  It  is 
therefore  recommended  that  all  matters  pertaining  to  forest  re- 
serves, except  those  involving  or  pertaining  to  land  titles,  be  con- 
solidated in  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture." 7  D  03,  p.21-22 


B94  Forest  preserves 

a      N.  Y.  Odell.    "The  purchase  of  land  in  the  Adirondacks  and 
Catskills  by  the  state  was  discontinued  two  years  ago.  because  of 
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SbeUfisfti.  Mi&celkn^i 

9oto  Oyvtet* 
9QTI  General 

m      La.  Hw4  d  Hy  04«  p.6&   HdL  Smith.  6  Ja  04,  i>.iS-t9^ 

ll  6I&ActlgT4  mtSSftge  relating  to  oyster  inrju^try. 

10  J  e  04.  House  Journal.  p,373-/4 
c  C  Heyward.   "  *  .  .  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  stale  to 

l^lStkte  upon  this  subject  [oyster  industry],  with  a  Tiew  first  to 
protect  and  dc%'elop  the  industry,  and*  secondly^  to  make  it  a  source 
oi  revenue  to  our  state.  .  ,  Other  states  similarly  via  ted  upcu 
the  coast  derive  large  revenues  Iran  this  source,  that  of  Virgiui» 
being  more  than  a  ttisfiar  oi  a  million  dinars,  wlifle  Maryland"^ 
yearly  reveime  is  about  a  half  million  dollars.  With  t]>.  Et-atifort 
county  alone  derives  a  revenue  from  this  source,  whtlc  .shipments 
are  annually  made  from  the  state  aggregating  several  hundred 
tkouaaitd  dollars,  for  whieh  we  fccfiye  no  eiiuiiraleiit,  depletiitf 
and  destroying  the  supply,  t  recommend  tbml  a  license  syst«itk 
With  regulated  fees,  be  adopted,  reiiniriii^  all  persons  who  fish  or 
^ther  oysters  for  market  to  procure  such  a  license.  The  fund 
ii€dT«d  f VQiA  l3iii«  U^€m%§  8^(MiM  l>t  e^oflli  divided  betw^p  the 
r  ««^lt»  f|ia  ««fc0b*l|f  ^     ^  There  ar^Mm^Umm^  f^J^^ 

neries  in  our  state,  doing  a  large  business,  and,  of  course,  these 
should  be  specifically  included  in  any  license  system.  The  con- 
veying of  oysters  beyond  the  borders  of  the  state  for  canning  pur- 
poses should  be  prohibited  .  .  .  Our  present  law  allows  one  to 
reserve  certain  territory  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  oysters, 
but  affords  no  protection  for  this.  If  we  wish  our  citizens  to 
engage  in  this  industry  it  is  only  just  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tected, and  I  recommend  that  legislation  with  this  purpose  in  view 
be  adopted.  .  .  "  12  Ja  04.  p.37-38 


2oao 
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2039  Phosphate  mining 

a  S.  C.  Heyward.  "...  At  your  last  session  your  body  saw  fit 
to  abolish  the  office  of  phosphate  inspector  and  to  devolve  the 
duties  pertaining  to  that  office  upon  the  board  of  commissioners. 
Since  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  that  officer  the  companies  have 
been  reporting  monthly  to  the  comptroller  general  and  myself.  .  . 
I  would  recommend  that  the  state  geologist  be  made  a  member 
of  the  board,  and  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  duties  of  the 
inspector  be  devolved  upon  this  officer.    The  former  importance 


Workshop  reguli 
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of  this  business  reminds  us  that  it  is  our  duty  to  use  our  best 
endeavors  to  make  it  again,  if  possible,  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
state,  and  expert  supervision  and  study  of  the  natural  conditions 
will  tend  to  accomplish  this  result."  12  Ja  04,  p.34-35 

^  Labor 

See  also  3S4»  Convict  labor 

3041  General.   State  bureaus  and  departments 

See  also  20,  Bureaus  of  statistics 

a  La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.62.  La.  Blanchard,  16  My  04,  p.  17.  Md. 
Smith,  6  Ja  04,  p.37-38.  Mass.  Bates,  7  Ja  04,  p.36.  U.  S.  Roose- 
velt, 7  D  03,  p.3-4, 

b  la.  Cummins.  .  .  .  Even  a  casual  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject makes  it  clear  that  we  need  more  stringent  legislation  respect- 
ing child  labor,  fire  escapes,  the  reporting  of  accidents,  and  the 
competency  of  employees  whose  work  involves  the  lives  and  safety 
of  others.  Our  factory  inspections  are  imperfect,  simply  because 
the  force  in  the  commissioner's  office  is  not  sufficient  .  .  " 

12  Ja  04,  p.2i 

c  R.  I.  Garvin.  More  efficient  factory  inspectors  and  commis- 
sioner of  industrial  statistics  needed.  5  Ja  04,  p.13 


2044  General  workshop  regulations 

Sec  also  1099,  Buildings,  sanitation  and  safety 
a  La.  Heard.  **A  suggestion  of  the  commissioner  [of  labor]  which 
is  worthy  of  your  consideration,  is  that  his  department  be  empow- 
ered with  authority  to  visit  and  inspect  all  factories,  mills  and 
workshops,  in  order  that  he  may  examine  into  the  methods  of  pro- 
tection from  danger  to  employees  and  sanitary  conditions  thereof, 
with  a  view  to  correcting  any  abuses  or  dangers  that  may  exist." 

9  My  04,  p.62 

b  N.  J.  Murphy.  "...  With  its  small  appropriation  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  that  the  official  supervision  should  be  efficient  in 
all  the  matters  intrusted  to  the  department  [of  factory  inspec- 
tion]. .  .  The  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law  has  received 
especial  attention  ...  I  think,  however,  some  amendments  to  the 
law  should  be  made.  The  department  is  charged  with  some  duties 
that  it  should  be  relieved  of.  There  should  be  an  increased  num- 
ber of  inspectors,  and,  above  all,  the  head  of  this  important  depart- 
ment should  be  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  people 
of  the  state."  12  Ja  04,  p.12-14 


Sweat  ahope 

'Md.  Smith.  "In  ihe  light  of  a  decisfon  rccdered  by  .  .  .  Judge 
Rilchic.  tlic  Si  I  l  allcU  su  i':u  ^hop  huv  will  iiot  d  amen  (Inienu  IQ 
mukc  its  provUtQu^  cUarer  and  more  effeciive,  A  greater  number 
^  ihfL  statttcfeko't  t4|iCfti  Jtiould  be  pidiflifaaL*'       6  I*  04^ 

Hon*  Toole.  "At  font  tast  regrtilar  session  a  bill  was  passei, 
Bi^tiinitting  art  aTnendtmem  to  the  Constitution  to  ttie  qualified  elect* 
ors  of  the  stait;'.  prohibit iiiLi  '.hi:  i.'tnployiiient  of  children  under  tfi 
jears  of  age  in  underground  mines,  and  making  a  period  of  eight 
hours  a  day's  labor  on  pabHc  works  and  in  mills,  antelters  xad 
underground  mlttrs.  This  m^fiiire  .  ,  .  failed  to  become  c^ratm 
because  said  amendment,  together  with  the  ayes  and  noes  of  each 
house  thereon,  was  not  entered  in  full  oti  their  respective  journals, 
as  required  by  section  9.  arttde  10  of  the  Constitution.  If  this 
meaaure  is  passed  now  it  cm  be  jiiaAnbitt^i  «l  the  next  ir^tieral 
eledimi  as  originally  iQt^<le4  oiheniite  '|t'  wQl  fail  through  a 
aatre  clerical  omissionJ'  i  D  oj»  p4 


2098   Street  railways 

a      R.  I.  Garvin.    Limitation  of  the  labor  of  motormen  and  conduct- 
ors to  10  within  12  consecutive  hours  recommended.     5  Ja  04,  p.13 

21 1 2  Employment 

21 13  General 
21 18  Children 

a      Fla.  Jennings.    Child  labor  law  recommended.  7  Ap  03,  p.47 

b  La.  Heard.  "  The  commissioner  [of  labor]  calls  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  statutes  regulating  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  occupations  deleterious  to  health  and 
morals.  .  .  "  9  My  04,  p.62 

c  R.  I.  Garvin.  Factory  inspectors  recommend  that  the  age  limit 
at  which  children  can  go  to  work  be  raised  from  12  to  13  years; 
that  no  child  under  15  years  of  age  be  permitted  to  do  any  night 
work;  that  certificates  of  age  should  be  placed  at  the  call  of  the 
factory  inspectors.  5  Ja  04,  p.15 

2134  Labor  disputes  ' 

2136  Conciliation  and  arbitration 

a      Fla.  Jennings.    '*  .  .  .  Any  law  which  will  aid  in  bringing  about 
peaceful  and  prompt  settlement  of  labor  disputes  should  be  heartily 


Labor  disputes 
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encouraged,  and  will  be  a  st^p  in  the  direction  of  establishing  bet- 
ter relationship  between  capital  and  labor."  7  Ap  03,  p.6i 

b  Mass.  Bates.  "  Since  1886,  which  was  a  year  of  strikes,  there 
has  operated  in  this  commonwealth  a  system  of  settling  labor 
difficulties.  .  .  In  the  last  year  there  were  before  the  board  79 
cases  for  arbitration  and  102  cases  of  conciliation.  There  were 
188  complaints  made.  Advice  was  given  in  118  cases;  there  were 
640  interviews,  96  conferences,  and  352  unreported  settlements  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  board  was  traceable.  Hardly  a  day 
elapses  that  a  difficulty  of  some  kind  is  not  brought  to  the  board's 
attention,  and  advice  given  which  materially  improves  the  rela- 
tions of  the  employer  and  the  employee.  .  .  "  7  Ja  04,  p.35-36 

:  N.  J.  Murphy.  "  I  repeat  my  recommendation  to  a  former  Legis- 
lature that  the  Board  of  Arbitration  be  abolished.  .  .  "  12  Ja  04,  p.  16 

I  Boycotts.  Interference 

1  N.  Y.  Odell.  "...  Stringent  laws  which  will  protect  the  em- 
ployer against  blackmailing  designs  are  as  important  as  the  pro- 
tection of  the  workingman  in  his  rights.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  every  sensible  man  recognizes  the  propriety  of  legis- 
lation which  will  accomplish  these  results."  6  Ja  04,  p.25 

)  Strikes 

I  la.  Cummins,  calling  out  of  militia  to  preserve  order  during 
strike  at  Dubuque,  12  Ja  04,  p.26. 

Charities 

See  also  60 f  State  institutions;  1761,    Fraternal  beneficiary  societies 

General 

I  Ky.  Beckham.  "  The  general  condition  and  management  of  the 
charitable  institutions  have  never  been  better  than  at  present,  and 
yet  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  after  nearly  four  years'  experi- 
ence with  them  that  the  plan  of  their  management  is  the  most 
expensive  and  unreasonable  it  is  possible  to  devise  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  like  of  it  can  be  found  in  any  other  state.  .  .  They 
should  be  made  state,  and  not  local,  institutions,  for  each  Legisla- 
ture is  met  with  large  and  extravagant  demands  from  them  because 
of  the  fact  that  under  the  present  system  they  are  more  local  than 
state  concerns,  and  each  locality  is  rivaling  the  others  in  trying  to 
get  the  most  money  expended  upon  its  institution.  .  .  I  .  .  .  urge 
that  you  .  .  .  place  all  of  these  charitable  institutions  under  the 
control  of  a  state  board  consisting  of  three  members  who  shall 
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give  their  entire  time  to  the  management  of  them.  These  [local] 
boards  should  be  abolished  absolutely  ..."  5  Ja  04, 

Wjk^AJld   HBut  -urtt  ir  mt-m 

mmvm  DOUIUI  mXL  OlaGfff*  % 

t  Roosevek,  reporta  I9»f  Bmri  of  Ctofittia  fur  Wtimt  ti 

Poor  relief 

i|t|g  Geoenl 

a      Ml  Iconi^ifi,  relief  of  the  fire  aufferers  of  Jackaooville^  7  Ap  cQp 

Sick  and  disabled 

ai1i$  Hoapilali 
Staifi  Iw^niitiila 
■     L«w  Beifil  g  1^  04  P  so  S3 

ax7a  Children 

S«#  aim  a;},  JtevcniiK  olbmktsf  aiiB^ 

'iif A  Bitoriiii  tail'  ilat^iifiiilifl 

«      O.  Hash,  report  of  coitimia^ii  m  t^f^^i  mi  d«loiMc4 
dren,  4  Ja  €4p  p.ar. 

3184  Deaf  and  dtunb 

a  La.  Blanchard,  education  of  the  colored  deaf  and  dumb,  16  My  04, 
p.  10. 

ai86  State  institutions 

a      La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.48-49.    S.  C.  Hey  ward,  12  Ja  04,  p.  16. 
b      Va.  Montague.    "  The  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the 
colored  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  is  an  urgent  need.  .  .  "    13  Ja  04,  p.6 

"88  Blind 

a  La.  Blanchard,  care  and  education  of  the  colored  blind,  16  My 
04,  p.  10.    Md.  Smith,  6  Ja  04,  p.8. 

b  Mass.  Bates.  '*  In  accordance  with  a  resolve  of  the  last  Gcncril 
Court,  I  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind.  Their  report  will  soon  be  laid  before  you,  and 
will  merit  your  deep  interest."  7  Ja  04,  p.iQ 

aigi  State  institutions 

a      La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.46-48.    S.  C.  Hey  ward,  12  Ja  04,  p.  16. 
b      Va.  Montague.    "The  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the 
colored  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  is  an  urgent  need  ..."    13  Ja  04,  p.6 


Im 
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Insane 


Sie  also  60.  State  institutions;  446,  Guardianship 


2193 


General 


a  N.  Y.  Odell.  "  The  more  modern  methods  of  treatment  of  in- 
sanity, the  consequent  increase  in  requirements  have  brought  us 
to  an  anomalous  condition.  Notwithstanding  the  additional  space 
in  hospitals,  we  apparently  have  not  added  to  the  dormitory  capa- 
city of  our  institutions.  .  .  During  the  past  three  years  appropria- 
tions amounting  to  $3,170,000  have  been  made  to  meet  these  grow- 
ing demands.  In  1898  the  capacity  was  rated  at  20,656  and  in 
1901  it  was  reduced  to  18,678.  .  .  New  York,  like  every  other  sea- 
board commonwealth,  is  experiencing  the  baneful  results  which 
come  to  it  because  of  the  ease  with  which  degenerates  and  incom- 
petents from  other  lands  can  be  sent  here.  We  are  obliged  to 
rely  for  protection  upon  the  inspections  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment makes.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  pro- 
tect ourselves,  and  to  that  end  I  should  favor  legislation  for  state 
inspection  by  a  board  of  competent  physicians.  .  .  The  separation 
of  - the  chronic  from  the  acute  insane  seems  in  every  way  to  be 
dictated  by  wisdom  and  experience.  Pavilions  for  the  acute  insane 
at  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  other  state  hospitals,  together  with 
the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  new  building  in  northern  New 
York,  will  call  for  an  expenditure  of  $2,175,000.  .  .  "  6  Ja  04,  p.  17-18 

2x96  Asylums 
2198   State  asylums 

a  Fla.  Jennings,  7  Ap  03,  p.40.  La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.53-56.  S.  C. 
Heyward,  12  Ja  04,  p.16-19. 

b  Ga.  Terrell.  "There  is  at  present  some  confusion  in  the  laws 
relative  to  the  management  of  the  sanatorium  and  the  reception  of 
patients;  and  I  recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  the  superintendent  of  the  sanatorium  and  the  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  with  a  view  of  revising  the  laws  relating 
to  the  institution."  22  Je  04,  p.ip 

c  Ky.  Beckham.  "...  For  about  two  years  these  three  institu- 
tions [for  the  insane]  have  been  so  crowded  that  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult and  in  many  cases  impossible  to  provide  accommodations  for 
new  patients.  Frequently  these  patients  after  having  been  ad- 
judged of  unsound  mind  have  been  compelled  to  remain  in  their 
county  jails  for  months,  waiting  until  vacancies  should  arise  in 
one  of  the  asylums.  .  .  I  think  the  difficulty  can  be  met  by  build- 
ing additional  room  to  one  or  m6re  of  the  present  asylums.  .  .  " 


5  Ja  04,  p.i2 
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Z^,  Heard,  Additlooil  i|^|iropmtion  recommcttded  for  ercefioa 
of  buildings  for  Aaylum  for  Insane  Colored  People  at  Aldxao^im. 

10  D  03,  House  Journal.  p4 

Masa.  BAXm*  During  the  last  yw  ihe  £Ute  hsks  bt^cn  nmkini 
readfr  for  the  ificreAsed  mntibcr  of  intmne  to  come  under  its  care 
Ihks  yt-ar,  iis  tlie  fwult  of  legisladon  of  [900.  <  .  Conditions  are 
suolt  that  in  the  Opiniott  Of  the  State  Board  oi  Insanity  the  com- 
mon wealth  mu^i  anntiaUy  provide  additional  ac^miniDdaitUitis  for 
jon  paltents.  If  tJae  e^itse  for  thi^  pii^po^e  is  to  be  a  eoiist»i£ 
■lUiitai  expense,  it  doea  not  seem  that  a  wise  business  policy  would 
jufftif]f  its  hrnnjing  ...  It  would  Sictm\  bf  ihv  pan  of  wisdom 
tather  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  sudi  annuat  expenses  out 
of  the  current  sncomc;''  7  |a  04*  p-40*Sff 

Support.    Right  of  admission 

State  support 

Hd>  Smith.  ''At  present  there  arc  in  Maryland  probably  some- 
thing Over  .aooo  dependent  insane.  The  two  state  hos^tt&ts*  Spring- 
field asd  SpriRg  Grove,  ate  able  to  care  for  about  half  that  nnnt- 
ber^  and  the  balance  are  in  tlic  £  nnnly  a  1  mfilioa9e$,  the  jnil?, 
Kope  Asylum  anJ  B;iy  View  .\syluin  ,  .  The  present  cap^^ciiy  at 
the  state  hospitals  is  taxed  to  the  efxtreme,  so  that  extensive  addi- 
tions will  be  required  to  care  for  all  the  dependent  insane  in  Mary- 
land who  should  properly  be  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  excellent 
institutions."  6  Ja  04,  p.25-26 

O.  Nash.  "  On  the  14th  of  April,  1900,  the  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio  passed  an  act  which  provided  that  *  On  and  after  June  ist, 
1903,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  receive  or  keep  at  any  county  infirmary 
of  the  state  of  Ohio  any  insane  or  epileptic  persons,  and  all  sec- 
tions authorizing  the  receiving  or  committing  of  such  insane  or 
epileptic  persons  to  the  infirmaries  of  the  state  are  hereby  re- 
pealed.' .  .  It  was  impossible  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  without  increasing  the  capacity  of  such  hospitals  by  the 
erection  of  new  buildings.  .  .  Appropriations  were  not  made  until 
the  1 2th  day  of  May,  1902.  .  .  When  June  ist,  1903,  arrived,  these 
hospitals  had  no  more  capacity  than  they  had  when  the  act  of 
April  14th,  1900,  was  passed.  .  .  The  act  of  April  14th,  1900,  ought 
to  be  amended  so  that  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  to  receive  and  keep 
insane  and  epileptic  persons  in  the  county  infirmaries  until  after, 
say,  August  ist,  1904  ..."  4  Ja  04.  p.14-15 

S.  C.  Hey  ward.  **  .  .  .  In  other  neighboring  states  the  number 
of  inmates  in  the  insane  hospitals  is  limited  by  law  .  .  .  With  us 
no  such  law  or  custom  exists.    Consequently,  our  institution  seems 


Epileptics.  Feeble-minded 
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to  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  all  classes  of  defectives  and  unfortu- 
nates, who  are  not  otherwise  provided  for.  .  .  The  regents  them- 
selves ask  whether  greater  care  and  local  interest  may  not  be 
secured  by  requiring  the  counties  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  expenses 
for  each  patient  sent  to  the  hospital.  The  present  system  seems 
rather  to  offer  an  inducement  for  each  community  to  place  upon 
the  state  burdens  and  responsibilities  which  they  should  assume 
themselves  in  part,  at  least.  .  .  "  12  Ja  04,  p.i8 

aaio  Epileptics 

a  S.  C.  Heyward.  **  .  .  .  There  seems  little  doubt  as  to  the  need 
of  the  separation  of  inebriates  and  epileptics  from  the  insane 
proper  .  .  .  Such  inmates  should  be  placed  in  separate  buildings 
upon  the  present  property."  12  Ja  04,  p.i8 

3215  Feeble-minded 

a  Ky.  Beckham.  *'  I  ask  that  you  make  a  comparison  of  the  tables 
in  the  auditor's  reports  of  the  amounts  paid  by  the  state  each  ye.nr 
for  the  support  of  pauper  idiots,  and  observe  to  what  an  alarming 
extent  this  imposition  is  growing.  It  has  grown  to  be  simply  a 
big  pauper  pension  system,  and  this  General  Assembly  should  by 
all  means  at  least  curtail  its  growth,  if  not  abolish  it  entirely,  and 
make  each  county  do  as  it  should  in  taking  care  of  its  ow.i 
poor.  .  .  5  Ja  04,  p.i'' 


2220 


Education.  Science.  Culture 

Set  also  3184,  Deaf  and  dumb;  3188,  Blind 


2222  Elementary  and  secondary  education 

2223  General  system.  Codes 

a  Fla.  Jennings,  7  Ap  03,  p.61-65.  Ky.  Beckham,  5  Ja  04,  p.15-17. 
La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.io-14.  La.  Blanchard,  16  M>  04,  p.4-10. 
Md.  Smith.  6  Ja  04,  p.  12- 15.    Mass.  Bates,  7  Ja  04,  p.  10- 12. 

b  Fla.  Jennings.  "...  I  recommend  that  a  law  be  enacted  requir- 
ing that  at  least  one  high  school,  centrally  located,  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  for  eight  months  in  each  county;  that  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  be  authorized  to  prescribe  from 
time  to  time  a  course  of  study  for,  and  rules  and  regulations  for 
admission  to  the  high  schools  and  colleges  n{  the  state,  and  also 
to  define  and  establish  the  requirements  necessary  for  an  applicant 
seeking  a  first,  second  or  third  grade  teacher's  certificate,  and  such 


systems 
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Other  rtquirenients  and  provtsiotu  it  mu'  tw  4ecia«i]  belt  for  Ihe 
interest  of  the  public  schoots  of  the  stile  "  7  Ap  03,  P  ^S 

C  La.  Blanchard  "The  negro  is  here.  He  is  a  tnan  and  a  citizen. 
He  is  usefal  and  valuahle  tn  bis  sphere,  Withiii  that  sphere  he 
misflt  be  ^rattteed  thfi  tqml  pfotectkm  of  the  law,  utd  fals  edues- 
tion  along  proper  lines— tuamly  agrfcnliitra!  and  mdnstrial— is  at 
once  a  duty  and  a.  necessity.  *  .  No  approach  towards 

■oeial  equality  or  social  recogoitlon  w|U  ever  be  tolerated  in  Louisi- 
ana. Sc|»4rste  schoola,  separate  churcheai  separate  ear%  s^arate 
places  of  etitcrtainment  will  he  enforced.  Racial  ^stlnctiovi  and 
iolegfity  must  be  preserved.  But  there  5s  roonn  enough  in  this 
broad  Southland^  with  proper  lines  of  limitation  and  demarcation, 
ior  the  two  races  to  live  on  terms  of  ntntlial  Mlt»  mutual  help, 
good  uaderstandirtg  a^  concord.  ,  .  "  16  M^r  04*  Nl 

€     Md.  Smith.     Those  who  hav^  to  foUow  onr  pnbltc  scHoot  law, 
and  who  arc  familiar  with  its  provi.^ions,  agreo  that  it  should  be 
carefully  revised  by  men  Familiar  with  the  needs  of  our  pobfic 
S^iool  system,  so  that  the  law  may  be  equal  to  our  new  and  »0#? 
«m  dman^  aad  is  kteping  with  pco^fressiva  school  work.  .  . 

6  Ja  04,  p.17-13 

a      Miss.  Vardaman.    "  .  .  ,  Until  the  children  living  away  from  the 
*  tcmia,  aiid  dtlea  ia  the  tni^kwoods  ai^  #1*^  th«  iMif  pg^nwmy 
to  acquire  a  common  school  education  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  chil- 
dren resident  in  the  city,  let  us  not  establish  any  more  institutions 
for  higher  education,  than  those  we  already  have.  .  .  " 

19  Ja  04,  p.  16 

f  Miss.  Vardaman.  "...  Certainly  the  education  suited  to  the 
white  child  does  not  suit  the  negro.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
by  40  years  of  experience,  and  the  expenditure  in  the  Southern 
states  of  nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  .  .  As  a  race,  he 
is  deteriorating  morally  every  day.  .  .  The  startling  facts  revealed 
by  the  census  show  that  those  who  can  read  and  write  are  more 
criminal  than  the  illiterates,  which  is  true  of  no  other  element  of 
our  population.  .  .  You  can  scarcely  pick  up  a  newspaper  whose 
pages  are  not  blackened  with  the  account  of  an  unmentionable 
crime  committed  by  a  negro  brute,  and  this  crime,  I  want  to  impress 
upon  you,  is  but  the  manifestation  of  the  negro's  aspiration  for 
social  equality,  encouraged  largely  by  the  character  of  free  educa- 
tion in  vogue,  which  the  state  is  levying  tribute  upon  the  white 
people  to  maintain.  .  .  Slavery  is  the  only  process  by  which  he 
has  ever  been  even  partially  civilized.  God  Almighty  created  the 
negro  for  a  menial — he  is  essentially  a  servant.  .  .  The  first  step 
towards  changing  the  educational  system  of  the  state,  so  as  to 
meet  the  demands  of  both  races,  it  occurs  to  me,  is  for  the  Legis- 


Officer! 
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lature  to  submit  to  the  people  a  proposition  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution, so  as  to  give  the  Legislature  unrestricted  authority  in  deal- 
ing with  the  public  school  question.  .  .  "  19  Ja  04,  p.16-19 

g  N.  Y.  Odell.  Special  message  recommending  creation  of  special 
commission  to  consider  means  of  remedying  existing  friction 
between  the  two  educational  departments. 

20  Ap  03,  Senate  Journel,  appendix,  p.8o-8i 

h  N.  Y.  Odell.  "  In  the  administration  of  our  school  system  two 
authorities  are  in  control.  The  one,  the  Board  of  Regents,  has 
for  its  particular  function  the  charge  of  higher  education,  while  the 
so  called  primary  or  common  school  education  was  placed  by 
statute  under  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  From  time 
to  time  friction  has  arisen,  with  results  which  have  been  in  no  way 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education.  .  .  Primary  education  should 
be  understood  to  include  all  schools  where  academic  education  is 
not  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  Academic  education,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  be  under  prescribed  courses  with  not  less  than  a  three 
years  term.  With  this  line  of  demarcation  the  duties  of  th^  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  and  the  regents  could  be  determined 
and  fixed,  by  statute.  .  .  A  joint  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  has  this  subject  under  consideration,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  from  their  report  and  these  suggestions, 
needed  legislation  may  result.  .  .  "  6  Ja  04,  p.  12-13 

i      O.  Herrick.    Revision  of  school  laws  recommended.   11  Ja  04,  p.7 
j      R.  I.  Garvin.    Board  of  Education  recommends  that  more  definite 
provision  be  made  by  the  state  for  defective  children;  that  pro- 
vision be  made  to  teach  the  adult  blind;  that  the  age  limit  at  which 
children  can  go  to  work  be  raised  to  13  years.  5  Ja  04,  p.  14 

2228  Officers.  Boards 

2229  State 

a      La.  Blanchard,  16  My  04,  p.8. 

b  Mon.  Toole.  Appropriation  for  clerk  for  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  recommended.  i  D  03,  p.4 

2230  County 

a  La.  Blanchard.  "...  I  recommend  .  .  .  that  the  minimum  sal- 
ary to  be  paid  the  parish  superintendent  be  increased  to  a  sum 
that  will  give  substantial  encouragement  to  the  best  trained  men 
to  take  such  positions  and  devote  their  time  and  energies  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  schools."  16  My  04,  p.8 

2231  District,  township  and  municipal 

a  Mass.  Bates.  "...  I  suggest  some  system  by  which  the  super- 
intendents of  districts  which  receive  so  large  a  proportion  of  state 


.  _  E 


5  la  04.  pLi6 

'^jsa  z  .  niilsr      din?  3e  -sc:  ^ar  5ca»>3£  jaryei^csv  GradiH 

ill*  ^^«- trrj : frnTirrr  Tat^  nnmeaiafci  iiii  T  1%  mills  oi  die 

^  ir^jt  3t  aZtifZjtt  5c&»ita^  Tfe  ^K3«£jd  W  m  wp  to  2 
mi:^       ^  I*  My  04.  p.9 

IfjHiu  ^    ^  Tciescsie  ^imrji"  a&cc»e  [oe  school 

f-xsi^^  1*  S22*ga»L    In  a^fifickw^  tdbc  ^sailer  tow  reccnre 

fr^><zL  v^zjt  tr<3«irj  als«3^  Spiono  a  year  kjt  ki^^  scbool  edn- 
f^ty.'Ci,  isA  sear^y  Sioojooo  ••jTrarA*  tfac  cost  of  svperriskML  .  -  * 

7  Ja  04.  l^n 

Va*  M^^Rta^se.  "  .  -  .  The  children  of  the  covmncMimxalth  sboold 
h^u*:  a  w^tKKO  of  nme  rootsth*.  and  the  maximnm  tax  rate  allowed 
hy  ^ht  C>vn*tittjtioo  §bo^!4  be  enacted."  13  Ja  04.  p,6 

Afypartkmsnem 

La.  ffeard.  "  I  e^pecia^Iy  commend  to  your  thongfatfnl  consid- 
#^fati'/n,  tbi^  forceful  remarks  of  the  snperintendent  in  reference  to 
*.h*'  HUportlorymcnt  of  the  state  funds  among  the  parishes,  not  in 
jifoportion  to  'he  number  01  educable  children  enumerated,  but 
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upon  those  in  actual  attendance  for  the  year  previous  to  that  in 
which  an  apportionment  is  made.  As  a  means  of  stimulating  at- 
tendance, the  superintendent  wisely  suggests  that  the  salaries  of 
local  superintendents  be  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  attendance."  9  My  04,  p.13 

^7  Teachers 

sasa  Employmtnt.  Pay.  Pensions 

SS54  Salaries 

a  Md.  Smith.  "There  is  a  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  that  the 
amount  paid  the  average  teacher  is  toa  small  .  .  .  The  state  itself 
has  fixed  the  standard  of  teaching  very  high,  but  not  too  high,  and 
in  fairness,  the  minimum  salary  to  be  paid  to  any  teacher  should  be 
fixed  by  the  state  somewhere  in  proportion  to  the  order  of  skill 
required  ..."  6  Ja  04,  p.  12 

as55  Pensions 

a  Md.  Smith.  "The  General  Assembly,  chapter  196  of  the  acts 
of  1902,  adopted  a  most  praiseworthy  policy  of  pensioning  inca- 
pacitated public  school  teachers  who  have  spent  25  years  in  teach- 
ing and  who  are  over  60  years  of  age.  The  present  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  is  entirely  inadequate  to  provide  relief  for  all 
the  worthy  applicants,  and  the  annual  appropriation  should  be 
increased  to  $20,000  .  .  .  "  '  6  Ja  04,  p.13 

2263  Institutes 

2264  Training  classes 

a  La.  Blanchard.  "...  I  recommend  that  a  liberal  appropriation 
be  made  (as  much  as  $10,000  annually,  if  possible)  as  a  special  insti- 
tute fund  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  teachers  training  schools 
in  all  sections  of  the  state."  16  My  04,  p.7 

3266  Normal  schools 

a  Ky.  Beckham,  5  Ja  04,  p.17.  La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.41-43.  O. 
Nash,  report  of  State  Normal  School  Commission,  4  Ja  04,  p.21. 
S.  C.  Heyward,  12  Ja  04,  p.i3-i4»  16. 

2267  Attendance 

2272   Place  of  attendance.    Conveyance  of  pupils.    Consolidation  of 

schools 

a  Fla.  Jennings.  "...  I  would  .  .  .  suggest  ...  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  small  schools  and  the  free  transportation  of  pupils  living 
beyond  a  certain  distance,  to  and  from  the  school  each  day.  .  .  " 

7  Ap  03,  p.64 

b  S.  C.  Heyward.  "  Other  states  in  the  Union  that  are  making 
marked  progress  in  all  educational  lines  are  attempting,  through 
consolidation,  to  establish  satisfactorily  a  strong  system  of  county 


r. 
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gra^ded  tiid  liigh  scbooU.  Thta^  ja  my  judgment,  is^  for  iim!^ 
wm$f  esdiieiiilar  dfiflitililc^  sa  k  kseH  It  win  fDrsMt  nifiiif  turn 
ism  tie  ffiaf «r  pj^ptryBcMi  for  ooll^«.  .  ,  u  fiii^  ^» 

Tcxtliooki.  Cimiailimi.  Q«iicral 

Miss,  Vardaman.  "The  matter  of  school  books  calls  for  toti- 
31  deration  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislatare.  The  purchase  at  books 
Iw  hmme  m  oufw^ve  fmrdiea  w^m  fbe  poor*     ^  mja 

Fm  tndbciols 

jnm.  JenvlngB*  ^  l  woatd  .  .  ,  w^e  npfHl  coimtics  the  sdoptkm 
:  tke  frae  iclmol  tiook  tyslefii.**  f  Api^vM 


Ky.  Beckham.  **  .  ,  ,  The  General  Assembly  shortld.  withoflt 
^  pass  a  bill  fixing  maximtiiKi  prices  for  school  books  and  estafr- 
'^llihi^f  a  itate  n&Ifbfmltar  in  tli«  t^fU.  .  i  ^  5  Ja 
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2327 
3328 
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Evening  schools 
S.  C.  Heyward.   "...  The  question  of  night  schools  has  not 
yet  received  with  us  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  the  opportunity 
and  need  for  their  development  seems  to  especially  exist  in  onr 
large  and  growing  mill  communities."  12  Ja  04,  p.12 

High  schools  and  academies 
State  aid 

La.  Blanchard.  .  .  .  I  suggest  .  .  .  that,  if  possible,  a  special 
appropriation  be  made  to  be  used  by  the  State  Board  of  Educs- 
tion  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  high  schools  in  the  country 
districts,  and  in  towns  of  less  than  3000  inhabitants."   16  My  04,  p.7 


9330 
a 

2332 
a 

3333 

a 

b 


Higher  education 

S.  C.  Heyward,  12  Ja  04,  p.12-16. 

State  institutions  (general) 
Fla.  Jennings,  7  Ap  03,  p.  15-19-    Md.  Smith,  6  Ja  04,  p.  17. 
Finance.   Lands.  Support 

Ste  also  773,  Public  lands;  1137,  School  finance 
O.  Nash,  4  Ja  04,  p.ii. 

la.  Cummins.  "...  We  might  as  well  face  the  unpleasant  fact 
that,  with  respect  to  support,  equipment  and  buildings  [of  the  State 


Higher  ^edllcation 
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University  and  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts] 
we  are  behind  the  times,  and  in  these  respects  we  compare  unfavor- 
ably with  the  states  that  would  be  naturally  chosen  for  compari- 
son. .  .  Do  not  understand  me  to  recommend  that  immediate  appro- 
priations be  made  covering  all  these  wants,  but  I  do  earnestly  urge 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  making  such  provision  as  will  insure 
these  additions  and  improvements  as  speedily  as  possible. 
I  have  reflected  a  great  deal  upon  the  methods  of  creating  the  sup- 
port funds  of  our  educational  institutions,  as  distinguished  from 
building  and  equipment  funds.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it 
ought  to  be  through  special  taxes,  and  not  through  general  appro- 
priations. .  .  It  has  many  advantages  that  will  at  once  occur  to 
you,  but  the  one  which  recommends  it  most  strongly  to  me  is  that 
it  will  enable  every  taxpayer,  upon  looking  at  his  tax  receipt,  to 
know  exactly  what  he  is  contributing  to  the  support  of  these  insti- 
tutions. .  .  "  12  Ja  04,  p.  19-20 
La.  Blanchard.  "Another  constitutional  amendment  which  I 
would  recommend  has  for  its  object  the  removal  of  the  restriction 
put  upon  appropriations  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  the  Louisiana  State  University,  the  Louisiana 
Industrial  Institute  and  the  Southern  University.  .  .  " 

16  My  04,  p.13 

O.  Nash.  "...  If  the  General  Assembly  .  .  .  decides  that  these 
universities  ought  to  have  more  support  than  is  given  them  by 
present  levies,  it  should  be  given  by  means  of  direct  appropriations 
from  the  general  revenue  fund.  An  appropriation  of  the  state's 
money,  for  such  special  purposes,  in  dollars  and  cents  is  always 
a  more  candid  method  of  dealing  with  public  expenditures  than  a 
levy  upon  the  tax  duplicate.  There  is  thus  no  obscurity  or  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  amount  given,  and  neither  the  Legislature 
which  gives  it,  the  institutions  which  receive  it,  nor  the  people 
whose  money  is  spent,  are  required  by  a  mathematical  calculation 
to  discover  the  sums  appropriated."  4  Ja  04,  p.  12 


State  universities.  Colleges 

La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.40-41,  45-46.  S.  C.  Heyward,  12  Ja  04» 
p.12-15. 

O.  Herrick.  "...  Permit  me  to  suggest  whether  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  further  encourage  in  the  Ohio  State  University  the  study 
of  forestry,  and  of  other  subjects  which  have  a  special  bearing 
upon  the  development  of  the  agricultural,  mineral  and  manufactur- 
ing resources  of  the  state."  11  Ja  04,  p.8 


tke  Acricdtml 
r  fvrofible  oot- 

MUtedfllfllf 
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of  x8tgB  the  state 
of  Raakfiii,  and  Cor- 
wl  Tbms^^jr  ^dKraqm  mi:  ^dt  »i  wdcmook  practical  demon- 

scncira:  n£  Hfcc^iKgian  31:  9c^i£>0u  0$  fomestiT.  Its  operations 
hut  5nr  zbtur  ^lee:  ^  sijhseitisaein  ice  so  caDed  worthless  timber 
TTLha^w?  $rr«vti^  >ca:  ^dos  3mited  a  practical  destroctioo 
nc  III  rr;^  iqcq:  ^le  Iszi^  m^ierr  i3ie  es^erazicaii  was  in  progress.  . . 
T>?  jirts«rxarinr  ioresas  »  pnman^  for  the  protection  of 

-zbt  warcr  stggi^.  wt>i        is  mot  pwsiUe  tiirovgli  tbe  denudation 
lb?  itu^   TlnsTg^g^  ^Ds^  jsjiocO  iiiksd  oa  its  object  .  .  .  Tbe 
rr^nr:  c£  ibe  c^inni:irrre  ^  ^  Asscaakk^  ax  tlx  last  session  of  the 
!Lr>jrsuarxxreL  az»£  ^  )a>:^}^ds^      t^  dPftiyroial  ci  many  of  our 
r^rimrsw  >^  -mt  7^  wrr^  lije  ima  tor  its  sappoft  in  the  appropria- 
ti^iE  HI  c\:  3 CK^^v  .  ,  vOTieC  Uanrcrsssy  aB»dcrtook  tbis  work  at  the 
rr-vsc^  €^  ^  scai^  aa»d  as  sandi  was  its  accnt.    In  so  doing  it 
has  made  rcmrram  fee  wiiicJi  it  is  pranarxhr  responsible,  bat  which 
res^K'nsibilitx  as  ibe  a^ext  of  tbe  coBBonwealtb  it  sboold  not  be 
asszme.    Xestber  sbonM  tbe  school  it  founded  be 
disrrrtznsed.  becacse  with  tbe  lapse  of  3reais  a  proper  anderstand- 
mg  of  sc5cntific  forestry  will  become  more  and  more  a  neces- 
sity. .  .  "  6  Ja  04,  P.I3-M 
334S(s  miitaty 
a      S.  C  Hejward,  12  Ja  04,  p.15. 


Librarie 
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(350  Technical  and  manual  training 

a  Fla.  Jennings,  7  Ap  03,  p.  15-16.  La.  Heard,  state  industrial  insti- 
tutes, 9  My  04,  p.43-45-  Mass.  Bates,  textile  schools,  7  Ja  04,  p.i3-i4- 
Maaa.  Bates,  Massachusetts  Nautical  Training  School,  7  Ja  04, 
p.15-16.   S.  C.  Heyward,  12  Ja  04,  p.i6. 

b  Mass.  Bates.  "...  The  first  duty  of  every  educational  board, 
state  or  municipal,  should  be  to  make  certain  that  the  youth  under 
it  are  educated  in  the  essentials  that  will  make  them  self-supporting, 
effective  men  and  women."  7  Ja  04,  p.  16 

c  S.  C.  Heyward.  "...  The  weakest  part  of  our  present  system 
is  the  lack  of  schools  of  manual  training.  .  ."  12  Ja  04,  p.  12 

d  Va.  Montague.  "  My  former  recommendations  respecting  indus- 
trial and  manual  training  are  renewed.  .  .  "  13  Ja  04,  p.6 


»353  Libraries 

'354  State  libraries 

a  La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.8.  Md.  Smith,  6  Ja  04,  p.40. 
b  Fla.  Jennings.  "  [The  secretary  of  state]  should  be  provided 
with  an  assistant  librarian  to  take  charge  of  and  catalogue  the 
3000  (estimated)  volumes  of  books  in  his  custody,  to  which  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  give  proper  attention.  The  assistant  librarian 
should  also  be  made  director  of  archives,  with  duties  prescribed  by 
law."  7  Ap  03,  p.23 

c  Va.  Montague.  "The  State  Library  .  .  .  now  contains  about 
70,000  volumes,  of  which  many  hundred  have  lain  with  uncut  pages. 
The  library  should  at  once  be  put  in  proper  physical  condition.  .  .  " 

13  Ja  04,  p.6 

1356  Free  public  libraries 

1357  State  aid  and  supervision.   Traveling  libraries 
a      Maas.  Bates,  7  Ja  04,  p.  12- 13. 

b  Va.  Montague.  "Under  the  statute  the  books  [of  the  State 
Library]  can  not  be  used  save  in  the  city  of  Richmond.  .  .  Every 
city,  county  and  town  should  have  access  to  these  invaluable  books. 
The  library  should  be  a  substantial  and  diffusive  educational  force, 
and  to  this  end  I  urge  the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  '  traveling 
libraries,'  which  could  be  perfected  by  an  expenditure  of  about 
$4000.  .  .  "  13  Ja  04,  p.6 

1360  School  libraries 

a  S.  C.  Heyward.  "...  I  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
state  superintendent  of  education  that  a  part  ...  of  the  state 
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school  fund  shall  be  used  to  encotirage  the  establishment  of  Ubrtiks 
in  our  county  schools.**  12  ]t  04,  p.n 

•3^  History.  Records,  Memorials 

a      la.  Cummins.   Completion  of  historical  building  recommended. 

12  Ja  04.  W 

«3SS  Archives.  Records.  Colonial  laws 

a     Ga.  Terrell.  found  in  the  archives  of  the  EzecQtrre 

Department  24  old  volumes  of  executive  minutes,  covering  a  period 
of  50  years,  from  1793  to  1843.  .  .  I  have  had  them  all  neatly  nd 
substantially  rebound  by  the  state  printer,  and  am  now  hiving 
them  properly  indexed."  22  Je  04,  pjo 

b  R.  L  Garvin.  State  record  commissioner  recommepds  that 
dties  and  towns  be  required  to  provide  fireproof  recepudes  for 
public  records.  5     04,  p.15 

9366  Old  Home  week 

a  R.  L  Garvin.  "All  of  the  New  England  States,  except  Rhode 
Island,  have  set  aside  by  law  a  week  during  which  in  each  ycir 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  state  are  specially  invited  to  rcfint 
their  places  of  birth.   I  recommend  a  similar  enactment  here  ..." 

5  Ja  04,  p.io 

A370  Memorials.  Monuments 

a      Ga.  Terrell,  confederate  memorial  board,  22  Je  04,  p.  17. 

b      Ga.  Terrell.    State  care  of  confederate  graves  recommended. 

24  Je  03,  p8 

Memorials  to  individuals 
a      S.  C.  Hey  ward.  12  Ja  04.  P-  28-29. 

b      O.  Nash.    Monument  to  Governor  St  Clair  recommended. 

4  Ja  04,  p.i8 

War  records 

a      Ga.  TerrfV.  24.  Je  oji.  p.  15.   S.  C.  Heyward.  12  Ja  04,  p.26-28. 
b       v.*  'f-tr.-r.jT?.    Rc^ster  of  confederate  soldiers  of  Florida  recom- 

7  Ap  03.  P48 

c      1*  v';  .-TV  riv    K."5:er  of  Iowa  soldiers  in  the  Civil  and  Spanish 

>^  A  X  TV, ,  *c  •  12  Ja  04.  p.22 

Va  N:.  •:.:^vr       !:  :>  ver>-  dfjirable  that  the  state  should  have  a 
-.^o;,'    ^^'itcr      i"  hfr  s.-^'.vJiers  and  officers  who  participated  in 
^'^o  \»  A  "x"-       <:a:f>.    The  federal  government  has  made  an 

A*  *  .V*  ,1  :^  <  eri  ar.i  :^.^-:tes  our  cooperation  ..." 

13  Ja  04,  p.8 


MiUt 
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•380  Scientific  work.  Art 

Biology 

a      La.  Heard,  Gulf  Biologic  Station,  9  My  04,  p.iQ* 

Geology.  Topography 
a      La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.  18- 19.   Md.  Smith,  6  Ja  04,  p.20-21.   S.  C. 

Heyward,  12  Ja  04,  p.22. 
b  Fla.  Jennings.  Geological  survey  recommended.  7  Ap  03,  p.51 
c  Md.  Smith.  "  The  Maryland  Geological  Survey  has  among  its 
records  the  necessary  data  (which  the  state  paid  to  collect)  for  the 
preparation  of  physical  and  geological  wall  maps  of  the  state.  .  . 
Provision  should  be  made  to  have  the  survey  prepare  such  maps, 
accompanied  by  explanatory  pamphlets,  rendering  this  useful  infor- 
mation readily  available  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public 


schools."  6  Ja  04,  p.  13- 14 

'3**  Military  regulations 

See  aUo  2:^62,  History,  records,  memorials 

1390  Militia.    National  Guard 


139Z    General  and  miscellaneous 

a  Ga«  Terrell,  24  Je  03,  p.12.  Ky.  Beckham,  5  Ja  04,  p.20-21.  La. 
Heard,  9  My  04,  p.34-37.  Mass.  Bates,  7  Ja  04,  p.28-29.  O.  Her- 
rick,  II  Ja  04,  p.6.    S.  C.  Heyward,  12  Ja  04,  p.22-23. 

b  Fla.  Jennings.  "...  I  consider  the  present  salary  of  the  adju- 
tant general  inadequate,  and  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  him 
to  perform  the  duties  of  hi3  office  without  clerical  assistance.  .  .  I 
further  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  provide  for 
the  armories  necessary  and  for  an  encampment.  I  also  recommend 
that  a  new  military  code  be  adopted,  so  framed  as  to  carry  into 
effect  in  this  state  the  provisions  of  the  militia  bill  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States."  7  Ap  03,  p.52-56 

c  la.  Cummins.  "...  As  soon  as  practicable  the  state  should 
erect  an  arsenal,  with  quarters  for  the  adjutant  general.  .  .  I  also 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  camp  and  drill 
ground.  .  .  "  12  Ja  04,  p.23-24 

d  O.  Nash.  "The  National  Guard  of  Ohio  is  in  good  condition, 
and  during  the  last  year  has  made  marked  improvement  in  disci- 
pline and  in  everything  that  makes  for  its  efficiency.  Under  recent 
enactments  of  the  general  government,  her  policy  in  regard  to  the 
National  Guard  has  undergone  a  complete  change.  .  .  During  the 
next  year  I  suggest  that  our  guard  be  placed  in  the  camps  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  maintained  for  14  days,  for  discipline  and 
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.  I  suggest  that  the  stat«  mskc  an  iLppropriatiaii  so 
bftt  tfaejr  Gvi  be  psid*  when  our  money  is  added  to  goirernment  pa^r, 
the  saioe  compexiiEficm  as  the  state  pays  [%i  a  day].  Our 
9n«r4ciiii>rdec<tirbft^om«ffic«iL^  ihoifki  hftve  driit  in  tte  «niiofieir 
imtfi&ioii  to  viiftt  l9ier  receive  in  die  campsp  of  «t  least  one  ijgl^ 
a  week,  or  48  nights  in  the  year.  .  .  1  sugrgest  that  each  memh^ 
receive  a  small  compensation  of,  say,  25  cents  per  nighty  or 
Sreiff  for  Chete  w«pk|y  dMIIft  ^  .  .  "  4  Js  cif»  i 


3406 
a 

3408 
a 


2409 
a 
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^ 


Ifd.  Smith,   Ji  04,  p.  27-^  ^3-34* 

Jeonmsa*   "The  Supreme  Court  having  declared  the  atat^ 

ute,  chapter  4648,  laws  of  Florida  (which  provides  that  the  hoard 
of  county  conuniasioners  in  each  county  in  which  there  is  a  com- 
pAnf  or  b«tlefr  of  atate  tmopa  ihall  provide  each  compiiiy 
battery  with  an  armory,  etc.)  unconstitutional,  dcclarmg  that  the 
military  arm  of  the  government  is  'essentially  and  necessarily 
a  atate  institution therefore,  it  follows  that  the  state  should  pro- 
Tide  auitahle  armoiiet  for  meetings  and  drills  ol  the  state  troopi 
ip4 tite tftf « atornt^ of  armA tod  fi^ii^Bi^ts.''  fApt^p^ 


ift'  M^s»  Bates.  "The  c^imp  at  Framingham  is  well  adapted  to 
parade  purposes,  but  not  to  the  practical  work  that  is  more  and 
more  engaging  the  attention  of  students  of  military  science.  It 
will  soon  be  necessary  to  provide  a  larger  area,  where  more  exten- 
sive evolutions  may  be  practised."  7  Ja  04,  p.29 


Pensions  and  relief 

U.  S.  Roosevelt,  7  D  03,  p.23. 
State  pensions  and  aid 

Mass.  Bates.  "The  provisions  of  law  for  the  payment  of  state 
and  military  aid  will  expire  with  the  year  1904.  .  .  The  provisions 
of  the  present  law  should  be  extended,  with  such  amendments,  if 
any,  as  may  seem  to  you  necessary  to  meet  present  conditions." 

7  Ja  04,  p.27 

State  pensions  and  aid  to  confederate  veterans 

La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.6o-6i.   S.  C.  Heyward,  12  Ja  04,  p-28. 

Fla.  Jennings.  "...  The  pension  law  needs  some  amendment 
in  behalf  of  the  widows  of  confederate  soldiers  ...  I  further  rec- 
ommend that  the  law  be  amended  to  permit  soldiers  of  the  Indian 
and  Mexican  wars  to  draw  pensions  from  the  state.  .  .  The 
following  table  shows  year  pension  system  established  in  11  of  thi- 
Southern  States  named;  amount  of  pension  paid;  number  of  pen- 
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sioners;  present  annual  appropriations,  and  total  sppropriation  to 
include  1902. 

PRESBIIT 
YBAR  ANNUAL        NO.  OP 

STATS  PENSIONS     APPROPRIA-  PBNSIONBRS  AMOUNT  OF 

BBGAN  TION         ON  ROLL  PENSIONS  PAID 

Alabama    1879  $273  099  I3  3^7  $18  60  to  $37  20 

Arkansas    1891  156  ooO  5575  25      to  100 

Florida    1885  160000  1647  25      to  100 

Georgia    1879  858895  I3  97S         5      to  150 

Louisiana   1898  62  500  2 109  30      to  54 

Mississippi    1888  200000  4394  32  50  to  100 

North  Carolina  ;..  1885  200000  11 600  30      to  120 

South  Carolina   1888  200000  6503  19  65  to  96 

Tennessee    1883  150000  1467  100      to  300 

Texas    1899  200000  6625  96  to  

Virginia   1888  250000  4629  15      to  100 

Total    $2610494      72485   ' 

7  Ap  03,  p.  12-14 

c  La.  Blanchard.  "...  The  state  should  extend  a  more  liberal 
hand  towards  the  care  and  succor  of  the  remaining  old  soldiers  of 
the  lost  cause  within  her  borders,  whose  advancing  age  and  infirmi- 
ties render  assistance  desirable.  .  .  "  16  My  04,  p.  16 

d  Miss.  Vardaman.  "A  liberal  system  of  pensions  for  indigent  and 
helpless  confederate  soldiers,  is  a  matter  which  should  command 
the  most  ardent  support  of  every  patriotic  Mississippian.  .  .  " 

19  Ja  04,  p.20 

34x5  Soldiers  homes 

34x6  GeneraL   Establishment.  Organisation 

a      La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.6o. 

3420  Organizations 

2423  G.  A.  R. 

a  Mass.  Bates,  national  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  7  Ja  04,  p.27. 


.-  .  ■,  ^  ,  I  ■■     -^^.--..^  Icical  bodiw  vsrics  wickly  in  different  I 

I^HI  IMn  mmmictpmitjt  n  ii«f«  med  throu^hi>ut  ii^  it^  oHfiail  and  iirictot  i_ 
H|  it  ■it  I  twite  ftfij  dnuth  topvimtfd,  mc^rpgnilieU  camrouoiry ;  ihuM  mctiAi 
^ll*5C».  bGrmzgb*  snd  *'  (as  a  n^me  for  irilU^)  but  oot  bdw 

ins  toirtiBliips.  VVbcre  \hc  word  fi>ti'«  is  ust'i  to  dcsienite  the  i^rimiiT  ^tb* 
CPiarri',  it  is  ctatiped  with  tawnshiji  gcvernment,  thousb  in  the  c:i*e  of  tin  Kfr 
Eacluid  tovlu  m  mturE  of  the  govtmcncnt  approaches  tuore  nearly  t.U^  » 
iMBieipali^  tluu  thit  (?f  4  western  township, 

L^jn  auif  Hats,  mttiu^^tk£.  specuill^  cities,  are  di^dcd  into  claises  agecff^ 


I  cCMitral  of  ddiBik  SoiM  rate 
N.  T.  OddL  "The  object  of  certam  arddes  in  the  amended 
OoBstttvtmi  liaa  to  give  to  evefy  localt^  in  ^e  state  a  measure 
of  bome  rale  mboA  bad  been  denied  tiieretofdee.  •  .  It  mfgkt  be 
proper  for  tbe  Lei^slatare  to  . . .  attemiit  to  f oraAulate  some  plaa 
wber^Qf  tbe  matters  complained  ci  can  be  cored,  and  a  more  gear 
eral  fnUament  of  Uie  ooostitntiooal  enactment  arrived  at  Theie 
of  dUferenoe  mii^t  be  snbmitted  to  die  peQ^  aad 
tbcoey  of  fovenunent  tiidr  condmioiis  aad  detetnusa- 
tiQMVPoaldptobablj  be  satitfactoty  to  all  citizens  of  tbe  state. . .  ' 

6  Ja  04» 

am  Organintioti.   Powers  generally 


a^i  General 

a  NasK,    "The  new  act  for  the  organization  and  govcmmcnt 

the  municipal  corporations  of  the  state  .  .  .  has  now  been  in 
torv^  tor  a*!  purposes  about  eight  months  .  .  .  No  doubt  cx|>crieiice 
5^S>\v  that  in  some  particulars  this  law  should  be  amended 
^u:  in  the  cv^nsideration  of  these  questions  the  General  Assembly 
:<^oulv!  be  cirt'ftsl  not  to  make  any  changes  which  will  depart  from 
th^-  s;fctV  path  of  oniform  municipal  government,  or  invite  a  return 
tJxe  siUri«er$  of  the  oast."'  4  Ta  ru,  n.17 

MT^  Municipal  civil  service 

a^M  Appointments.  Election 

a  L*.  H«r*r\l  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  enormous  and 
u.'t^'^^^^i  auiount  ot  work  that  might  be  saved  to  the  Department  of 
State.  a>  wx?-!  i>  :o  the  Executive  Department,  by  the  adoption  of 
W^is^'atioti  tba:  wv'^old  authorize  the  town  and  village  officers 
throughout  the  state  to  be  inducted  into  their  respective  positions 
inuuc'^liatelv  fo!:owin^  the  promiiIgatk>n  of  their  respective  election 
returasw  This  woolvi  resalt  in  dispensing  with  tbe  issuance  of  com- 
mis^ons  to  these  officers.'*'  9  My  04.  p,7 
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Cotinty  and  township  government 


Ste  also  specific  functions  of  counties  and  towns — Roads,  Charities,  Drainage  etc 


a  Ga.  Terrell.  "  The  inflexible  rule  of  the  Constitution  which  for- 
bids the  creation  of  any  new  county,  has  brought  about  in  some 
sections  unexpected  and  unintentional  hardships.  Counties  that 
in  1877  were  geographically  large,  but  sparsely  settled,  have  greatly 
increased  in  wealth  and  population,  but  the  line  of  growth  has  left 
the  body  of  the  inhabitants  remote  from  the  county  site,  to  the 
manifest  inconvenience  and  detriment  of  those  who  under  condi- 
tions as  they  existed  in  1877,  undoubtedly  would  have  been  granted 
relief  by  the  creation  of  a  new  county.  .  .  *'  22  Je  04,  p.7 

2511  County  civil  service 

2517  Salaries.  Fees 

a  N.  J.  Murphy.  "  I  again  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  abolish- 
ing the  fee  system  in  the  payment  of  the  various  county  officials 
throughout  the  state,  and  fixing  their  compensation  in  a  suitable 
salary.  .  .  "  12  Ja  04,  p.8 

3550  Local  finance 

Only  the  purely  financial  matters  are  here  placed.  Authorization  of  taxes, 
assessments,  bonds  etc  for  special  municipal  purposes — schools,  libraries,  lights, 
streets  etc.  are  classified  under  these  heads.  They  are  however  also  indexed  under 
Taxes  etc  Miscellaneous  provisions  as  to  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  in 
local  bodies  are  under  taxation^  as  such  provisions  usually  apply  to  all  classes  of 
taxes.    See  particularly  2237,  School  finance. 

3575  Budget.  Accounts 

2583  State  supervision.  Uniform  accoimts 

a  Md.  Smith.  "  The  [state]  auditor  reports  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  offices  of  the  clerks  of  courts,  registers  of  wills,  state's  attor- 
neys and  sheriffs  so  far  as  the  keeping  of  accounts  is  concerned 
...  A  crying  evil  is  caused  by  the  removal  of  account  books  by 
incumbents  of  some  offices  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms.  .  .  It 
can  not  be  hoped  that  this  reform  can  be  effected  until  such  books 
are  properly  prepared  after  a  uniform  system  under  the  supervision 
of  the  auditor  and  are  furnished  by  the  state.  .  .  "        6  Ja  04,  p.io 

b  Mass.  Bates.  "  I  renew  my  recommendations  of  last  year  for 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  consolidation  of  the  department  of 
the  comptroller  of  county  accounts  with  that  of  the  auditor,  for 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  municipal  accounting  through- 
out the  commonwealth  ..."  7  Ja  04,  p.21 


S498 


New  counties.  Consolidation 


BaUi.  **  For  more  thaok  a  quarter  of  a  ceauosx  tbere  ksvc 
book  pnmMons  liniiag  tihe  dite  of  cifo 
lor  specified  pttrpotes,  to  m  ccrfM  pmiliy  of 
of  tiietr  tftzable  propei^.  . .  I  §mi  fkA 
ttM  lut  lo  ymt  there  have  been  pi  wed  seorcs  of  wfttM 
ponniltiac  ttM  borrowsng  of  moneys  ovtnde  of  tbe  ddit 
. .  I  tmt  ibit  hk  your  action  jrott  may  deem  k  wwt  to  ana- 
Ink  ttM  fuitiil  law,  and  permit  no  ^c^tiou  f  be  re  to  except  ia 
Hie  one  of  some  exuaordinaiy  emergoiqr ...  *    7  Jm  oi.  p^39 

Dqranta  mid  dcfiomtorics 
<K  Renidk.     * «  «      in  the  necessarily  bas^  pteparation  tad 
9«mt«  by  tbe  last  Legislatiire  of  the  mtmicqial  code,  tbeie  be 
aaor  d«iecft  in  Oie  depository  law  lor  mmucqmlities.  tiiat  lAonld  be 
CQtredtd.*  11  Ja  04.  IM 


^  PiiUic  wofiok  PoUic  impnrreniMiti 


(genenO 

a     IL  1»  Garrin*  Refnwdmn  in  the  granting  or  renewal  of  street 
franchises  recommended  5  Js  04,  p.13 

s^  Light.   Power.  Heat 

mlto  707,  Public  works  (state) 

5637  Light,  heat  and  power  companies 

S'm  «ifo  MJSi  Petroleum  and  gas 

5638  General  and  misceUaneons 

a  Fla.  Jennings.  I  recommend  .  .  .  that  a  law  be  enacted  reqair- 
ing  the  inspection  of  gas  by  the  state  chemist,  and  that  a  fee  he 
charged  therefor  per  foot"  7  Ap  03,  p.52 

S648  Water 

See  eUo  707,  Publk  works  (state);  1079*  Pollutioii  of  water 

2650  Mmiicipal  works 

a      Mass.  Bates,  metropolitan  water  system,  7  Ja  04,  p.8-io. 

s66o  Sewerage 

See  also  797,  Sewerage  plants  (state);  X079,  Pollution  of  water;  xx9x,  Draxxuge 

3661  Sewerage  systems.   Construction  generally 

a      Mass.  Bates,  metropolitan  sewerage  system,  7  Ja  04,  p.S-ia 

2677  Parks.    Public  grounds.  Boulevards 

3679  Establishment.  Support 

a      Mass.  Bates,  metropolitan  parks,  7  Ja  04,  p.6-7. 
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Roads.  Streets 


370Z 


General 


a  La.  Heard,  9  My  04,  p.68-70.  S.  C.  Hcyward,  12  Ja  04»  p.23-24. 
U.  S.  Roosevelt,  7  D  03,  p.  17. 
.  b  Ela.  Jennings.  ...  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  boards  of  county 
commissioners  of  the  various  counties  should  be  empowered  to 
raise  by  taxation,  the  necessary  funds  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
policy  of  permanent  road  construction  upon  plans  and  specifications 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,  after  consulting  with  skilled  and  experi- 
enced engineers  in  such  work.  Under  our  form  of  government,  I 
believe  the  power  to  raise  money  for  local  purposes  should  be 
vested  in  those  empowered  and  burdened  with  the  responsibility 
of  expending  it.  I  fail  to  see  any  good  reason  for  the  state  to 
become  a  party  to  handling  the  money.  .  .  I  recommend  that  a  law 
be  enacted  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  road  improvement 
outside  of  the  incorporated  cities  and  towns  ..."   7  Ap  03,  p.s8-S9, 

c  La.  Heard.  "Articles  291  and  292  of  the  Constitution  confer  com- 
plete powers  upon  the  police  juries  of  the  several  parishes  to  raise 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  maintaining  the  public 
roads  and  bridges.  They  are  also  given  authority  to  use  the  labor 
of  certain  parish  prisoners,  in  such  work,  as  is  referred  to  in 
article  292.  This  latter  provision,  however,  I  do  not  consider  alto-, 
gether  practical  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of  administration 
would  be  too  great.  My  predecessor  has  ably  discussed  this  sub- 
ject in  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  ...  it  entirely 
meets  my  own  views  ..."  9  My  04,  p.69 

d      La.  Blanchard.   " '  Good  roads  '  legislation  is  .  .  .  needed." 


e  Md.  Smith.  "The  time  has  arrived  when  much  greater  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  question  of 
highway  improvement.  .  .  The  geological  survey  has  rendered,  and 
continues  to  render,  great  assistance  in  preparing  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  important  pieces  of  road  work,  and  the  value  of  the 
survey  has  received  wide  recognition.  Numerous  tests  of  the  vari- 
ous road  and  paving  materials  used  upon  county  roads  and  city 
streets  have  been  made."  6  Ja  04,  p.20 

f  Miss.  Vardaman.  Improvement  of  public  roads  by  taxation 
and  working  them  with  convict  labor,  under  the  direction  of  state 
and  county  officers  recommended.  19  Ja  04,  p.12 

g  S.  C.  Heyward.  "While  I  am  convinced  that  proper  and  sys- 
tematic work  of  county  chain  gangs  can  be  of  decided  benefit,  still, 
very  much  more  than  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  modern 


16  My  04,  p.  1 7 
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road.  .  .  I  rprnmnngid  .  .  .  IrgT^arinn  .  .  .  wixidi  wiQ  grre  to  the 
oiantiea  :lxe  ngtit,  ij?  3.  oujority  vote,  Hrher  to  isBxe  bands  orno 
cvy  an  ammai  tax  for  mad  improvement.  .  ,  "  L2  Ja.  04, 

»  State  niad  ayamim  aid  state  aid 

»      Lob  Heard,  y^cw  Basin  sheil  road»  g  ^7  04,  pJS^*   IfaMk.  Bates, 
71*04, 

b      la.  Omzmins.      Toere  is  nnrhing  vrhich.  Iowa  iiegda,  whkh  she 
oas  3xare  dian  ;$ood  roads.  .  .  Tlxe  roads  za  be  improted 

shoaid  be  irst  sorveyed  za  ascertain  the  grade,  easest  mctiiod  d 
iramage.  the  character  of  the  saii,  and  all  other  condrtions  whkii 
ire  t*vwnnai  :o  be  known.  Tae  plan  of  improvement  shonid  then 
be  made.  So  much  of  the  work  should  be  done  by  the  state,  and 
:£  v-nmrnirred  to  the  engineering  departments  of  the  anxrersity 
and  the  Agricnitunu  College,  it  cooid  be  done  without  great  ex- 
pense. When  the  pian  for  any  comity  is  complete,  it  shoold  be 
presented  to  the  board  'of  supervisors,  and  if  comxd  satisacfory, 
adopted.  .  .  '  u  Ja  04,  p.i6>i7 

c  J.  31iirpay.      Coder  the  road  law  the  state  has  appropriated 

for  several  years  to  be  ased  in  the  constrxxctioa  of  mandam 

r.:;ads  throoghcat  the  state.  .\s  a  result  over  1000  miles  of  these 
rz^da  'iave  been  built  by  state  aid,  and  New  Jersey  has  become 
kncw3  13  ba-rind^-  :he  be:it  naiia  Lri  ibe  co^^try.  Lxst  ^-intcr  the 
Lft-r.-i.^^z-iTt  taJi-^ti  i  '.J.  V  increa-aiz^  :be  limit  f:r  p.ir?<;-ic  to 

licc.»:cc.  zlzrtTt  :s  2SL  ^mest  iesire  :n  ize  part  •::  some  =ecti:"S 
:  '-a-t  -'."..Si  i'l-zL  icpr  :cr^:e:l  I  :b:nk  any  increase  :n  :he  appro- 
pr:a::«:n  :",r  :h:i  purp«:se  -^nwiie.  Many  the  z-r-unties  have  nc: 
yet  avi.lei  :>.en:ie'.~-i3  ::  z'r.^  priTL-icr:  of  :he  la^w.  .  .  I  recommend 
-.hat  the  '.a-v  he  amen-iei  50  :hi:  ::  any  tz-inry  ii-ts  -3:  care  10 
^ike  -.".i  ^>.are.  5'i:h  share  sh:-'.  1  revert  back  to  the  treasury,  and 
r. he  i.-r-.iti  amir:^  the  other  c:'::n::e5,  as  has  been  the  custom 
:n  the  pi5t. "  12  Ja  04,  p.i4-l5 

d  N.  Y.  O-lelh  "45-1  miles  o:  r^ad  have  been  improved  by  state 
aid  sir. :e  the  enactment  z:  thapter  115  of  the  laws  of  1898.  .  .  In 
order  to  secure  a  system  of  good  roads  throughout  the  state,  the 
tota!  ultimate  mileage  would  be  about  7500  miles.  .  .  Some  changes 
are  necessary  :n  the  g^ood  roads  laws  in  order  to  protect  and  repair 
these  roadways.  .  ,  While  it  is  not  contemplated  that  the  repairs 
to  these  roads  shall  be  the  state's  duty,  except  in  so  far  as  pro- 
vided under  *he  so  called  plank  law.  yet  there  should  be  super- 
vision by  the  state  in  order  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  these 
improved  roads.  .  .  "  6  Ja  04,  p.26-27 

e       Va.  Montaj?ue.    "...  A  systematic  construction  and  mainte- 


Road 
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nance  of  public  roads  should  be  begun  in  this  state  as  early  as 
practicable.  Our  increased  revenue  can  afford  appropriations  for 
the  inauguration  of  such  a  system,  which  will  bring  untold  material 
and  social  benefits  to  the  state.  .  .  "  13  Ja  04,  p.8 

05  General  improvement.  Contracts 

II  Location.   Opening.   Altering.  Vacating 

a  Mass.  Bates.  "The  metropolitan  district  is  becoming  a  com- 
pact city,  largely  as  the  result  of  outward  growth  from  many 
centers  originally  distinct.  .  .  Traffic  between  these  centers,  so  long 
as  the  intervening  regions  offered  no  serious  obstacles,  found  ade- 
quate highways;  but  as  the  streams  of  traffic  have  increased  they 
have  outgrown  these  old  roads,  and  it  has  become  difficult  to  pro- 
vide for  them.  I  suggest  that  an  unpaid  commission  might  profit- 
ably study  the  whole  matter,  examine  the  process  of  transportation 
within  the  metropolitan  district,  and  report  upon  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  some  joint  agency  having  authority  to  plan  and  con- 
trol the  future  development  of  main  thoroughfares  and  passenger 
railways,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  maximum  of  efficiency, 
economy  and  convenience."  7  Ja  04,  p.24-26 


INDEX 


Academies,  2327 
Accident  insurance,  1753 
Accounts,  853;  local  government, 
2575 

Actions  at  law,  civil  procedure, 

695;  criminal  procedure,  202 
Administration    of    justice,  590; 

criminal  procedure,  202 
Administrative  law,  750 
Adulterations,  1464;  of  foods,  955 
Advertisements,  nuisances,  1082 
Agriculture,     1822;  associations, 
1834;  experiment  stations,  1828; 
forestry,      1890;  horticulture, 
1842;  schools,  2344;  state  boards, 
1826;  statistics,  1832;  supervision, 
1824 

Amusements,  879 

Animals,  contagious   diseases  of, 
1 143 

Appeals,  civil  cases,  733;  court  of, 
623 

Apprehension  of  criminals,  203 
Appropriations,  851 
Arbitration,  labor  disputes,  2136 
Archives,  2365 
Armories,  2392 
Arrests,  203 

Assessment  of  taxes,  818 
Asylums,   blind,   2191;    deaf  and 

dumb,  2186;  insane,  2196 
Attorney  general,  50 
Auditor,  state,  858 

Bailey,  W.  J.,  see  Kansas 
Ballots,  174 

Banks,  1677;  deposits,  public  funds, 
868, 2600;  deposits,  savings  banks, 
1712;  inspection,  1680;  savings, 
1707;  state  department,  1680 
Bates,  John  L.,  see  Massachusetts 
Beckham,  J.  C.  W.,  see  Kentucky 


Biennial  legislative  sessions,  113c 
Bills,  legislative,  106 
Biology,  2383 

Blanchard,  Newton  C,  see  Louisi- 
ana 
Blind,  2188 
Boll  weevil,  1846 
Bonds,  see  Debts,  public 
Boroughs,  see  Municipalities 
I  Boundaries,  state,  17 
Boycotts,  2138 
Branding  goods,  1464 
Bribery,  250;  elections,  153 
Budget,  848;  local  finance,  2575 
Buildings,   sanitation   and  safety, 
1099; 

public:  779;  insurance  of,  791; 
school,  2232 
Business  taxes,  see  Taxation 

i 

I  Canals,  1383 

Candidates,  elections,  160 

Capitol,  state,  781 
I  Car  companies,  1266 
;  Casualty  insurance,  1763 

Caucuses,  160 
\  Census,  21;  school,  2274 

Chamberlain,  George  E.,  see  Ore- 
gon 

Charities,  2140;  blind,  2188;  chil- 
dren, 2172;  deaf  and  dumb,  2184; 
epileptics,  2210;  feeble-minded, 
2215;  insane  2192;  poor  relief, 
I      2148;  sick  and  disabled,  2160 

Chemist,  state,  54 

Children,  2172;  blind,  2188;  deaf 
and  dumb,  2184;  juvenile  offend- 
ers, 371;  labor,  21 18;  reform 
schools,  346 

Circuit  court,  615 

Cities,  see  Municipalities 

Citizenship,  116 
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Chril  law,  375 
Cvnl  proce4ttre,  695 

service   753;  connty,  35x1; 

mmiicipml,  2472 
Claims,  state  finance,  854 
Colleges,  2356 
Colonial  laws,  2365 
Colored  race,  transportation  ac- 

e<mimodations,  lajB 
Combinations,  589 
Commerce  and  industry,  1422 
Commissions,  investigating, 
Communicable  diseases,  1018;  ci 

animals,  1143 
Comparative  legislation,  14 
Comptroller,  see  Sute  comptroller 
Condemnation  proceedings,  382 
Confederate  veterans,  pensions  and 

aid,  2409 

Constitutional  amendments,  33;  on 
taxation,  8oxb 

Constitutional  conventions,  32 

Constitutional  law,  15 

Constitutions,  30 

Consumption,  1042 

Contagious  diseases,  1018;  of  ani- 
mals, 1 143 

Contracts,  452;  roads,  2705 

Convicts,  352;  labor,  354;  sen- 
tencing and  reform,  363 

Corporations,  500;  government. 
517;  taxation,  840 

Corrections,  335 

Corrupt  practices,  149 

Costs  in  actions,  criminal  pro- 
cedure, 226 

Counties,  2490;  civil  service,  251 1; 
new,  2498;  officers,  251 1;  schools, 
sec  Schools 

Court  of  appeals  (intermediate), 
623 

Court  of  pardons,  373 

Courts.  600;  circuit,  615;  district, 
633;  intermediate,  609;  juvenile, 
371;  officers,  657;  supreme,  604 

Crimes  and  offenses,  234 

Criminal  insane,  361 

Criminal  law,  199 


Criminal  proc^edore,  202 
Criminals,    execution,   228;  ses- 

tences,  363 
Crop  reports,  1832 
Crossings,   railway,   1317;  roads, 

1319 

Cummins,  Albert  B.,  see  Iowa 

Deaf  and  dumb,  2184 

Debts,  public  96$;  local  and  ma- 

nicipal,  2597 
Deeds,  public  lands,  777 
Delinquent  taxes,  829 
Depositories,  8^;   local  fissncc^ 

2600 

Deposits,  savings  banks,  17x2 
Dikes,  1197 

Direct  legislation,  33,  84a,  13866 
Discriminations,  tran^ortatkm  sal 

transmisnon»  Z2013 
Diseases,  contagious,  xoi8;  of  sai- 

mals,  1143 
Dispensaries,  liquor,  903 
District  courts,  633 
Ditches,  1192 
Drains,  1191 
Drunkards,  921 

Education,  2220;  county  boards, 
2230;  district,  township  and  mu- 
nicipal boards,  2231 ;  state  boards, 
2229;  elementary,  2222;  higher. 
2330;  professional,  2342;  second- 
ary, 2222;  technical,  2342 

Educational  institutions,  exemp- 
tions from  taxation,  812a 

Elections,  125;  offenses,  149;  pri- 
mary, 160 

Electrocution,  229 

Eminent  domain,  see  Condemnation 
proceedings 

Employees,  street  railways,  hours, 
2098 

Employment,  21 12 
Epileptics,  2210 
Equalization  of  taxation,  825 
Evening  schools,  2319 
Examinations,  civil  service,  758 
Execution  of  criminals,  228 
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Executive  mansion,  782 
Exemptions   from   taxation,  809; 

railways,  1283 
Expositions,  1661 
Express,  1266 

Factory  regulations,  2044 
Farmers    institutes    and  reading 

courses,  1829 
Farming,  see  Agriculture 
Feeble-minded,  2215 
Finance,  local,  2550;  school,  2237; 

state  institutions,  2333;  state,  770, 

848.   See  also  Accounts;  Budget; 

Debts;  Depositories;  Taxation 
Financial  officers,  857 
Fire  insurance,  1763 
Fires,  1092 
Fiscal  year,  860 
Fish,  1900,  1959 
Floods,  1 1 12 

Florida  (governor's  message), 
adulterations,  956b;  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  1828a;  agri- 
cultural schools,  2344a;  arbitra- 
tion of  labor  disputes,  2136a;  ar- 
mories, 2392b;  attorney  general, 
50a;  auditor,  858a;  budget,  849a; 
public  buildings,  780a;  capitol, 
781a,  781b,  781c;  circuit  courts, 
615a;  conveyance  of  pupils, 
2272a;  convict  labor,  356b;  cor- 
rections, 335a;  ditches,  1192a; 
drainage,  1192a,  1192b;  education, 
2223a,  2223b;  employment  of  chil- 
dren, 2ii8a;  executive  mansion, 
782a;  relief  of  fire  sufferers, 
2149a;  fish  and  game,  1903a;  for- 
estry, 1891a;  inspection  of  gas, 
2638a;  geological  survey,  2384b; 
public  health,  932a;  industrial 
education,  2350a;  insane,  2198a; 
insurance  of  public  buildings, 
791a;  juvenile  offenders,  371a; 
public  lands,  774b;  militia,  2391b; 
pensions,  2409b;  petroleum  pro- 
ducts, 1493a;  primary  elections, 
i6oa:  roads,  2701b;  school  lands 


and  funds,  2240a;  salaries  of 
state  officers,  765a;  secretary  of 
state,  49a;  state  accounts,  856a; 
state  chemist,  54a;  state  claims, 
854a;  state  debts,  865a,  865b; 
state  educational  institutions, 
2332a;  state  library,  2354b;  state's 
attorney,  687a;  supreme  court, 
605a;  taxation,  801  b,  845a;  equali- 
zation of  taxes,  825b;  textbooks, 
2283a;  titles  to  property,  77;^a; 
uniform  legislation,  13a;  war  rec- 
ords, 2379b 

Foods,  adulteration,  955 

Forest  preserves,  1894 

Forestry,  1890;  schools  of,  2347 

Franchises,  2628;  taxation,  8oib, 
845a 

Fraternal  beneficiary  societies,  1761 
Free  public  libraries,  2356 
Fruit  pests,  1842 
Fruit  trees,  1842 
Funds,  see  Finance 

G.  A.  R.,  2423 
Gambling,  883 
Game,  1900 

Garvin,  Lucius  F.  C,  see  Rhode 

Island 
Geology,  2384 

Georgia  (governor's  messages), 
agricultural  schools,  2344b;  ap- 
prehension of  criminals,  208a; 
archives,  2365a;  budget,  849a; 
capitol,  781a;  convict  labor,  356a; 
new  counties,  2498a;  criminal  in- 
sane, 361a;  exhibit  of  resources 
of  state,  1675a;  farmers  institutes, 
1829a;  immigration,  1675b;  in- 
sane, 2198b;  juvenile  offenders, 
371b;  Louisiana  Purchase  Cen- 
tennial, 1669a;  memorials,  2370a, 
2370b;  militia,  2391a;  primary 
elections,  i6ob;  school  lands  and 
funds,  2240a;  state  institutions, 
60a;  taxation,  829a;  equalization 
of  taxes,  825a,  825c;  exemptions 
from   taxation,   812a;    titles  to 
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Government,  crimei  «gii]l0^ 

doctimenU,  66 
Governor,  40^  oppotBtm^tii  4S| 

contin^eiit  fuad^  mmoAmt 

/ia;  veto  powcTi  45 

Hitters,  1803 

Hcilti!i«  public^  pad 

He^rd,  W.  W.,  m  toidiiiai 

Herric^  Myrcm  T,|  w  Obip 

Heirward,  D>  C,  jU  Soutk  Cftr^llitfe 

High  schools,  2327 

Higher  education^  2^30 

History,  2362 
Horticulture,  i&t^ 

ImitiflofUt  1464 

Xtiiiii!grati0ii,  encouragement  of,  1675 
In  determinate  sentencep  370 
Industrial  romt)i|J«0cmr  ME 

h  i  n  f1  E 1  n  n  s 
In(]ll^tnill  education,  2350 
Industries,  encouragement  of,  1630 
Xnebriatta,  921 
Inlieritance  tax^jSip^  ||S 
Initiative,  33 

Insane,  aigs]  critniiiiij^ 
Insect  pests,  1S46 

Itieurance,  17301  mutual,  1759  J  cif 
public  buildings,  791;  state  de- 
partments, I7||t  lAl^  &)4 

Interest,  463 

Ifttomediale  mu^^ 

Iiivestihents,  pufittc  ftfndft;  86t' 

Iowa  (j^overnor^s  message),  board 
of  control,  63a;  eapitol,  7Biai 
cen^n^,  crtrporat ions,  502a; 

depositoriesi  drainage. 


State  officera,  765b;  governor's 
contingent  fund,  S52b:  historical 
bu  il  ding,    2362a :     m  d  e  r  c  rm  m  ate  J 
aentences,  370a;  inebriates*  922%^ 
jnattrance,  I73ab;  juvenile  offenH 
labor  faiireatis,  mg/M 
Uilior    alatiatica,    90^;  mfffM 
^Kc;  taob  violence^  9^a;  paM 
df^ns,  373b;  petroleum  productiq 
1403b;   primary  elections,  i6ocq 
public    documents,    G/a^  road%f 
2702b:  strikes,  ns&m  mr 
ords,  23;^gc 
Ifrigtlkin/  I  Ida 

Jennings,  VV.  S,.  Sfe  Florida 
Jtid|?ments,  civil  procedure,  224 
Justic(%  administration  of,  590 
Juvenile  courts,  371 
Juvenile   o(ffen4efa»   jfi;  refom 
8e]iool%  343 

Kanaw  (vovarmr'a  fuaasacijt 
flooda,  iifsa 

Ken  tu  dry  (governor's  message), 
agricultural  schools,  2344a;  bud- 
get,  S.irja:  capifoK  7J^fd;  chari- 
table institntinn^,  214 la;  criminal 
prosecntinn^,  226a,  educattOH, 
2;a23a;  feeblc-nsinded,  ^sisa;  9^ 

legislative  biHa,  loCk;  Lot^am 
Purchase     Centennial,  i«6ga; 

militia,  239  ra;  normal  schools, 
2266a;  school  funds,  sa4ob;  state 
prisons.  341a;  state  reformaforiei^ 
347a;  textbooks,  2284a 

jnent,         hours  oi,  aOB|$  ^;iiM^ 
ahop  regulatioiu,  9044 
La  FoUette,  Botien        m  WliT 

coTisin 

2333 
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Law,  I 

Legislation,      comparative,  14; 

special,   88;   uniform,    13.  See 

also  Statutes 
Legislative  procedure,  105 
Legislature,  77;  sessions,  113 
Leper  homes,  1025 
Levees,  1197 

Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  1667 

Libraries,  2352;  public,  2356;  school, 
2360;  traveling,  2357 

Licenses,  see  Taxation,  business 
taxes 

Life  insurance,  1753 

Lighting,  municipal,  2633;  state 
buildings,  797 

Liquors,  intoxicating,  900 

Local  finance,  2550 

Local  government,  2430 

Local  legislation,  88 

Local'option,  liquors,  904 

Louisiana  (governors'  messages), 
agricultural  associations,  1835a; 
agricultural  experiment  stations, 
1828a;  agricultural  schools,  2344c; 
agricultural  statistics,  1832a;  agri- 
culture, 1825a;  appointments  by 
governor,  46a;  attorney  general, 
50a,  50b;  banks,  1679a;  biology, 
2383a;  blind,  2188a,  2191a;  boll 
weevil,  1846a,  1846b;  boundaries, 
17a;  budget,  849a;  canals,  1386a; 
capitol,  781a;  combinations,  589a, 
589b;  contagious  diseases  of  ani- 
mals, 1144b;  corporations,  521a; 
court  of  appeals,  623a;  courts, 
6oia,  6oib,  6oic;  criminal  law, 
20oa;  deaf  and  dumb,  2184a, 
2186a;  education,  2223a,  2223c, 
2229a,  2230a,  2333c,  2336a;  elec- 
tions, 126a,  187a;  employment 
of  children,  2118b;  factories, 
2044a;  farmers'  institutes,  1829a; 
fire  insurance,  1764a;  gambling, 
883a;  game  protection,  iQ02a; 
geology,  2384a;  harbors,  1803a; 
public  health,  932a;  immigra- 
tion,  1675c:  industrial  education* 


2350a;  insane,  2198a,  2i98d;  in- 
surance, 1732a;  labor  bureaus, 
2041a;  public  lands,  774a;  leper 
homes,  1025a;  levees,  1197a; 
militia,  2391a;  mob  violence, 
927b,  927c;  municipal  officers, 
2474a;  normal  schools,  2266a; 
oyster  industry,  2011a;  pardons. 
373a;  primary  elections,  i6o<i; 
railways,  1283a;  roads,  2701a, 
2701C,  2701  d,  2702a;  sale  of  prop- 
erty, 792a;  school  buildings, 
2233a;  school  funds,  2240c,  2242a; 
state  aid  to  schools,  2328a;  sol- 
diers homes,  2416a;  state  debts, 
865a,  865c,  867a;  state  hospiuls, 
2166a;  state  library,  2354a;  state 
prisons,  341a;  state  railroad  com- 
missioners, 1286a;  taxation,  845b; 
teachers  training  schools,  2264a; 
tenure  of  state  officials,  767a; 
confederate  veterans,  2409a,  2409c 

Louisiana  Purchase  Centennial, 
1669 

Lynching,  927 

Manual  training  schools,  2350 
Markets,  1508 

Maryland  (governor's  message), 
uniform  accounts,  2583a;  agricul- 
tural schools,  2344a;  armories, 
2392a;  blind,  2188a;  boundaries, 
17a;  budget,  849a,  849b;  public 
buildings,  780a;  safety  of  build- 
ings, 1109a;  capitol,  781a;  com- 
municable diseases  of  animals, 
1144a;  corporations,  502b;  educa- 
tion, 2223a,  2223d;  fires,  1093a; 
fish,  1961a,  1965a,  1972a;  fish  and 
game,  1902b;  geology,  2384a, 
2384c;  governor's  contingent 
fund,  852a;  public  health,  932a; 
immigration,  i675e;  inheritance 
taxes,  836a;  insane,  2204a;  insur 
ance,  1733a;  labor  bureaus,  2041a; 
public  lands,  774a;  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Centennial,  1669a;  oyster 
industry,  2011a;  pardons,  373a; 
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V:    f-^wfnj^.  .xcc;  "w-aierworks, 
i^Iir;.-/.  rraric'-.-:,        New  Jcrst> 
and  a:c:dci::,  175^ 

Nash,  ♦jt'jrgc  K_,  j^r^^  Ohio 
.\*a:ional  Guard,  2390 
.Naturalization,  118 
Navigation,  1800 

Negroes,  voters,  134a;  transporta- 
tion accommodations,  1238 
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New  Jersey  (governor's  message), 
advertisements,  1082a;  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes,  2136c;  auditor 
of  state  accounts,  858b;  budget, 
849a,  849d;  capitol,  781a;  county 
civil  service,  2517a;  depositories, 
868c;  factories,  2044b;  primary 
elections,  i6of;  roads,  2702c; 
special  investigations,  59^;  state 
institutions,  60a;  state  prisons, 
341b;  state  reformatories,  347a; 
taxation,  8oic,  807a;  tuberculosis, 
1042b;  voting  machines,  185a 

New  York  (governor's  messages), 
adulterations,  956a;  agricultural 
schools,  2344d;  agriculture,  1825a; 
ballot  reform,  175a;  boycotts, 
2138a;  budget,  849a;  canals, 
1386b;  census,  21c;  corporations, 
502c,  505a;  courts,  6oie;  crimes 
and  offenses,  234a;  education, 
2223g,  2223h;  electrocution,  229a; 
expenditures  for  publications, 
851a;  forest  preserves,  1894a;  for- 
estry, 2347a;  highway  crossings, 
1319b;  home  rule,  2433a;  insane, 
2193a;  insurance,  1732c;  invest- 
ments, 86ia;  pollution  of  water, 
1079a;  primary  elections,  i6og; 
reform  schools,  346a;  registration 
of  voters,  187b;  roads,  2702d;  sal- 
aries of  state  officers.  765d; 
special  legislation.  88b;  state 
debts,  865a,  865c:  state  prisons. 
341c;  taxation.  845c:  taxation  of 
mortgages,  8o8a,  808b;  vital  sta- 
tistics, 938b 

Nominations,  160 

Normal  schools,  2266 

Nuisances,  1065 

Nursery  stock,  1842 

Odell.  B.  B.  jr,  see  New  York  i 
Ohio  (governors'  messages),  attor-  , 
ney   general.    50c.    5od;    banks,  | 
1680a;     biidfjret.     849a:  canals. 
1386a.  13860:  corporations,  502d: 
crippled  and  deformed  children. 


2172a;  depositories,  868d,  2600a; 
education,  2223i,  2333a,  2333d, 
2336b;  elections,  126b;  executive 
mansion,  782c;  forestry,  1891c; 
governor,  40a;  insane,  2204b;  in- 
surance, I732d;  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Centennial,  1669a;  memo- 
rials, 2377h;  militia,  2391a,  239id; 
municipal  organization,  2438a; 
normal  schools,  2266^;  primary 
elections,  i6oh;  school  lands  and 
funds,  2240a;  special  legislation, 
88c;  state  debts,  865a;  state  insti- 
tutions, 6ob,  6oc;  street  railways, 
1352a;  taxation,  8oid;  tubercu- 
losis, 1042c;  veto  power  of  gov- 
ernor, 45a 

Oil,  mineral,  inspection,  1493 

Old  Home  week,  2368 

Oregon  (governor's  message),  tax- 
ation, 8oie 

Oysters,  2010 

Pardons,  373 

Parks,  2677 

Penal  institutions,  340 
Pensions,  soldiers,  2406;  teachers, 
2255 

Personal  property,  taxation,  808 
Petroleum  products,  1493 
Phosphate  mining,  2039 
Plants,  1842 
Police,  872 
Poor  relief,  2148 
Primary  elections,  160 
Printing,  public,  66 
Prisons,  340 

Privilege  taxes,  see  Taxation,  busi- 
ness taxes 
Procedure,  criminal,  202;  civil,  695 
Professional  education,  2342 
Prohibition,  902 

Property,  377;  conveyance  of,  pub- 
lic. 792;  personal,  taxation,  808; 
public,  770;  titles  to  public  lands, 
777 

Property  and  supplies,  public,  784 
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Polilic  boildincs,  779;  saniutkm 

and  iaf€ty»  1099;  school,  2232 
PnUk  debts,  see  Debts,  public 
Pnblk  docnmenU,  66 
PnUk  grounds,  2677 
Pnblk  health  and  safety,  9^0 
Pnblk  lands,  773 
Pnblk  libraries,  2356 
Pnblk  order,  %70 
PnUk  printing,  66 
Pnblk  property,  77o 
Public  safety,  1090;  railways,  1313 
Pnblk  works,  793,  2620 

Qnraitiiie,  1023 

Race  distinction,  transportation, 
1238 

Railways,  1266;  ccimmissioners, 
1286;  crossings,  1317;  public  own- 
ership, 12B0;  rates,  1203;  safety 
regulations,  1314;  supervision  and 
regulation,  1285;  taxation,  845. 
See  also  Street  railways 

Rapid  transit,  1336 

Reading  courses,  farmers.  1829 

Records,  2365 

Redemptions,  tax  sales, 

Referendum.  1386b,  2628a 

Reform  schools.  343 

Reformatories.  343 

Registration  of  voters,  187 

Resourcfi,  and  attractions.  1675 

Revenue,  sec  Taxation 

Rhode  Island  ( governor's  mes- 
sages), appointments  by  gov- 
ernor, 46d;  archives,  2365b; 
banks,  1679b;  board  of  charities 
and  corrections,  63b;  budget, 
849a;  constitutional  amendments, 
33a,  33b,  33c;  constitutional  con- 
vention, 32a;  courts,  601  f;  educa- 
tion, 2223j;  election  offenses, 
151a,  153a,  153b;  employment  of 
children,  2118c;  franchises.  2628a; 
indeterminate  sentences  and  pa- 
role. 370b;  insurance.  I732e: labor 


bureaus,  fla4ic;  legialaftive  pn>- 
cedure,  112a;  legislatnrep  tfiMnai. 
113b;  old  home  week.  23ffia;  po- 
lice, 875a;  qnalsficstioiis  of  voCcn, 
i29ai>  ijon;  street  railway  faicii 
1365a;  taxation,  8oif;  cqnalia- 
tion  of  taxesy  Sasd;  tnbercnloiis, 
i(H2d;  veto  power  of  gorenor, 
45b,  45c;  weights  and  measures, 
1425a 

Roads,  2700;  crossings,  1319; 

provements,  2705;  state  aid,  2702 
Rooserelt,  Theodore,  eee  United 

States 

Safe  deposit  companies,  i6q7 

Safety,  puUic,  1090,  1313 

Salaries,  state  officers,  765 

Savings  tianks,  1707 

Schools,  agricultural,  2344;  attend- 
ance, 2267;  boards,  222B;  build- 
ings, 2232;  census,  2274;  consoli- 
dation, 2272;  conveyance  of  pu- 
pils, 2272;  elementary,  2223; 
evening,  2319;  finance,  2237,  2333; 
high,  2327;  lands,  2240,  2333; 
libraries,  2360;  manual  training. 
2350;  military.  2348(5;  normal. 
2266;  officers,  222!^\  place  of  at- 
tendance, 2272;  professional. 
2342;  secondary.  2222;  secondary, 
state  aid,  2328;  taxes,  2240;  tech- 
nical, 2342,  2350.  Sec  also  Teach- 
ers 

Scientific  work,  2380 
Secretary  of  state.  49 
Senators,  United  States,  84 
Sentence,  363;  criminal  procedure, 
228 

Sewerage,  2660;  state  institutions, 
797 

Shellfish,  I99<; 
Shipping,  1800 
Sick  and  disabled,  2160 
Signs,  1082 

Smith,  John  Walter,  see  Maryland 
Soldiers,   homes,  2415.     See  also 
Veterans 
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South  Carolina  (governor's  mes- 
sage), adulterations,  956a;  agri- 
cultural schools,  2344a;  banks, 
1679c;  blind,  2191a;  budget;  849a, 
849e;  capitol,  78ie;  confederate 
veterans,  2409a;  ccmsolidation  of 
schools,  2272b;  courts,  6oig;  deaf 
and  dumb,  2186a;  education, 
2336a;  epileptics,  2210a;  evening 
schools,  2319a;  forestry,  i89id; 
geology,  2384a;  higher  education, 
2330a;  immigration,  i675g;  indus- 
trial education,  2350a,  2350c;  in- 
ebriates, 922b;  insane,  2198a, 
2204c;  insurance  companies, 
844a;  legislature,  sessions,  113c; 
Louisiana  Purchase  Centennial, 
1669a;  memorials,  2377a;  military 
schools,  2348(5a;  militia,  2391a; 
mob  violence,  927d;  nf)rmal 
schools,  2266a;  oyster  industry, 
201  lb;  phosphate  mining,  2039a; 
public  health,  932a;  railways, 
1267a;  roads,  2701a,  27oig;  school 
libraries,  2360a;  state  claims, 
854a;  state  debts,  865a;  state  dis- 
pensary, 903a;  state  prisons,  341a; 
state  railroad  commissioners, 
1286a;  state  reformatories,  347a; 
vital  statistics,  938a;  war  records, 
2379a 

Special  legislation,  88 

State  accounts,  853 

State  agriculture,  boards  f)f,  1826 

State   aid   to   libraries,  2357;  for 

roads,      2702;      to  secondary 

schools,  2328 
State  armories,  2392 
State  auditor,  858 
State  boards  of  correction,  63,  337 
State  buildings,  779 
State  capitol,  781 

State  charities,  boards  of,  63,  2142 

State  chemist,  54 

State,  claims  in  favor  of,  854 

State  comptroller,  858 

State  debts,  865 

State  departments,  38 


State  depositories,  868 

State  dispensaries,  903 

State  domain,  772 

State  education,  boards  of,  2229 

State  educational  institutions,  2332 

State  executive  mansion,  782 

State  finance,  770 

State  financial  officers,  857 

State  fish  commissioners,  1903 

State  game  commissioners,  1903 

State  hospitals,  2166;  for  insane, 
2198 

State  institutions,  60,  2186 

State  insurance  departments,  1733; 

of  public  buildings,  791 

State  labor  bureaus,  2041 

State  libraries,  2354 

State  medicine,  control  of,  940 

State  militia,  2390 

State  officers,  38,  753;  election,  46a 

State  printing,  66 

State  prisons,  341 

State  property,  772 

State  property  and  supplies,  784 

State  public  works,  793 

State  publications,  66 

State  railroad  commissioners.  ij86 

State  reformatories,  347 

State  road  systems,  2702 

State  schools,   superintendents  of, 

J229 

State,  secretary  of,  40 
State,  special  investigations,  59 
State  tax,  commissions,  801;  rate, 
848 

State  universities,  2336 
State  veterinarians,  1144 
State  warehouses,  15J4 
State's  attorney,  687 
Statistics,  19:  bureaus  of.  20;  vital. 
938 

Statutes,  2;  special,  88 

Streams,  pollution  of,  1079 

Street  railways,  1336;  cr)nstruction, 

1353;    employees,    hours,  2098; 

fares,  1365;  supervision,  1352 
Streets,  2700 
Strikes,  2139 
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Suffrage,  lJ$ 
Supreme  courtft,  te4 

Tax  asseii^Lpr^,  S18 
Tax  saks,  829 

Ta^^atiLin,    800;    assesi-nieiUj  818; 
business  taxes,  832;  corporations, 

miim^  msn^tlotia  frcnti. 

8o£»;  exem^tidtia  tv&m,  twBmzf^ 
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acurance  companies,  844;  of  per- 
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separation  of,  807 
Teaebers,  2247;   institutes,  2263; 
_         pmmons,   225s;   saUdftiv  3254; 
M^^tf  ftinstig  disftei,  2264 
j^PRtectmlcml  edncatiaii,  3342,  a35o 
Tenure  of  office,  767 
Terrell,  J.  M,,  see  Georgia 
Texas  (governor^  mt^sagc),  bud* 
^  get,  84ga;  legislative  procedure^ 

109a;  public  workiy 
TextbodH  safia 

Tklei  to  propeftgr,  %t$jbt  hni^  777 
ToHcco  wmticiuae%  f  Jpl* 
Toole,  J.  IL,  see  Momt^ 

Topography,  23^4 
Towns,  see  Muiiici]irilitics 
Trade  ci^mbinati'nis,  ^Sg 
Trainiug  classes  for  teachers,  2^64 
Ttmnsnittmoxt  coripmil^  ta^a- 

Tranif^df1il9««ii^^^ 

1200       ^  • 
Transport*tl6fi  coTfferitidftf,  taxa- 

liofl,  845 

Traveling  libraries,  2357 
Trials,  new,  civil,  733 
Trust  companies,  i6qj 


T^befettl^vii,  1042 

Utlifonn  accounts,  municipal,  2583 
Uniform  fesislation,  ij 


Umted  States  (preiuksl's  me^* 
«»ge),  Msslwii  UwimiWM 
bmrd  of  chuMett,  214211  boll 
weevil,  1846c;  bfibevy,  jgoa;  bud 
fifCt,  840a;  canals,  13863;  civil  =^er 
vice  examinations,  758b;  cr»mbi- 
iia  lions,  389a;  forestry,  \^u\, 
labor  bureaus,  2041a;  Lewb  ami 
Clark  Exposition,  1667a;  Loussi- 
aim  Piirciwe  Cevtlmsiiil,  iHtioa; 
natmllntion  frmiidft»  IiSa;  p€ti* 
itions,  2406a;  public  Irads,  774^^ 
7;4c;  roads,  2701a;  safety  reguli^ 
iji^ns  of  railway's.  1314a;  salmoti 
Kisheries.  igSb'A,  control  nl 
waters,  1183a 

United  States  senators,  84 

Univemtiem  21336 

UaiJ^,  ^ 

ViOdbation,  io>7 
Vardaman.  Janrcs  K  ,  see  Mi^si^ 
sippi 

Veterans,  pensions,  2406 

Veterinarian,  state,  1144 

V«to  pow^,  coventor,  4s 

Villages,  M  Muatetpallffct 

Virginia  (gorernor'B  meisaffe),  ap- 
propriations, 85  it?  board  of  chari' 
ties  and  corrections.  6^c;  capit^d, 
7Sif;  constitulionn!  conventi^^n. 
32b;  courts.  60 1  h;  dc[if  and  ditmh, 
a!86b„2[9ib;  indu!;trial  educstiem, 
235od;  primary  elections,  t6ot^ 
roads,  47tk2e;  scfaool  fqml^  asfbe; 
state  aceouats,  856c;  atste  ifebis, 
865a;  state  library,  2J54C;  tmxM* 
tion,  Soig;  traveling  Til^rmrieSw 
23S7b;  United  States  senatom 
843;  war  records.  2370^ 

Vital  statistics,  93^ 

Voters,  bribery,  153;  protection  for, 
tSi;  qualificmtiofM,  tjft;  r^trm- 
tion  of,  1S7;  wmmot  146 

\'oting,  174 

Voting  tatdtjuett  tSs 

Wm  records,  2379 
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Warehoases,  1508 
Water,  pollution  of,  1079 
Waters,  control  of,  1180 
Waterways,  1800 

Waterworks,  2648;  state  buildings, 
797 

Weather  and  crop  service,  1832 
Weights  and  measures,  1424 
West   Virginia    (governor's  mes- 


sage), capitol,  781a;  taxation, 
8oih 

White,  Albert  B.,  see  West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  (governor's  messages), 
budget,  849!;  railway  rates,  1212a, 
1212b;  taxation,  845d,  8456 
Woman  suffrage,  146 
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mew  YORK  8TATK  I^TBRARY  AND  HOMB  BDUGATI^N 

Scope  of  library.  The  State  Library  includes  .ereneral,  sociology, 
law,  medical,  education  and  history  lil»raries  and  the  Library  School, 
-fc*  esides  the  usual  work  of  a  pfreat  reference  library,  its  field  covers 
compilation  of  catalosfues,  biblioj^raphies,  indexes,  reference  lists  and 
other  aids  for  readers  not  having  direct  access  to  the  library,  also 
loans  of  books  to  students  and  promotion  of  general  library  interests 
of  the  State. 

Use.  As  the  library  was  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
State,  books  not  readily  accessible  elsewluTv'  and  not  so  much  used 
at  Albany  as  to  make  their  brief  absence  from  the  shelves  serious 
are  lent  under  the  rules  guarding  against  loss  or  undue  detention  to : 

1  Any  institution  in  the  University. 

2  Any  registered  public  or  free  library. 

3  Responsible  heads  of  state  institutions,  departments  or  courts, 
or  to  those  connected  with  the  State  government  and  needing  books 
for  use  in  their  official  work. 

4  Registered  study  clubs,  extension  centers,  summer  schools  or 
other  recognized  educational  agencies. 

5  Any  resident  of  the  State  making  studies  or  investigations  in 
which  he  needs  the  assistance  of  the  State  Library,  provided  that 
his  responsibility  is  known  to  the  library  or  that  he  gives  satisfactory 
references  or  makes  a  deposit  covering  the  value  of  the  books. 

The  library  recognizes  this  lending  of  books  to  distant  points  as 
a  very  imf)ortant  part  of  its  work  and  aims  to  help  the  largest  nimi- 
ber  possible  of  those  needing  its  assistance,  not  only  by  lending  but 
also  by  recommending  the  best  books  and  furnishing,  through  its 
Home  Kducation  Department, devotod  s]Hvi;dly  to  such  work, printed 
or  manuscript  aids  to  those  pursuing  studies  or  courses  of  reading 
without  a  teacher. 

Home  education.  This  includes  promotion,  s\nnpathetic  assist- 
ance and  supervision  of  summer,  vacation,  evening  and  correspond- 
ence schools  and  other  fonns  of  extension  teaching,  lectures,  univer- 
sity extension  courses,  study  clubs,  lyceimis,  debating  societies, 
literary  clubs  and  other  agencies  for  promoting  and  extending  more 
widely  opportunities  and  facilities  for  education  to  those  unable  to 
attend  the  usual  teaching  institutions. 

The  most  potent  factors  in  home  education  are:  (i)  putting  the 
best  reading  within  reach  of  all  citizens  by  traveling  libraries  and 
annotated  book  lists :  ( 2)  aid  given  in  organizing  new  and  increasing 
efficiency  of  established  local  libraries  by  the  public  libraries  division, 
through  which  the  State  yearlv  expends  about  $6o,ooo  for  the  bene- 
fit of  free  libraries.  This  division  is  devoted  to  promoting  general 
library  interests  of  the  State  and  in  all  practicable  ways  assisting 
communities  wn'lling  to  do  their  part  in  providing  the  best  reading 
for  their  citizens. 

For  further  information  address 

Mfxvil  Dewey,  Director,  Albany  N.  Y. 
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New  York  State  Library  Legislation  bulletins 

Annual  summary  1-7,  9-1 1,  13,  15,  18,  21  Comparative  Summary 
and  Index  of  State  Legislation,  1890-date.  50c  each^  except  $l 
for  no,  I J  (i8pp) 

These  arc  minutely  clasped  annual  summaries  of  new  laws  passed  by  all 
the  Males,  followed  by  a  full  alphabetic  index  of  specific  topics.  As  a 
decision  of  a  state  supreme  court  or  of  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court 
dcclarintr  a  statute  unconstitutional  is  in  effect  equivalent  to  its  repeal  by 
the  Lec:islaiur«t.  a  di|^c>t  of  such  decisions  is  included.  The  votes  on  con- 
stitutiniial  aniendnients  and  constitutional  crmventions  arc  also  piven,  and 
important  p^(»vi^ions  t>t  new  constitutions  summarized. 
Annual  review  16,19,  22  Review  of  Legislation,  1901-date.  ^^c  each. 

Contains  contribuii*jns  from  leading  specialists  in  all  pans  of  the  coun- 
try reviewinp  povern«>rs'  recommendations  and  laws  enacted  on  each 
important  subject. 

Messages  17,  20,  23  Dige.st  of  Governors  Messages,  1902-date.  2SC 
ca€h. 

Monographs  8,  12,  14.  8  State  Finance  Statistics,  1890  and  1895. 
57p.   Mar.  1897.  /or. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  K.  Dana  Durand  Ph.D.  when  legislative 
librarian.  It  is  a  c«>mparative  summary  01  iho  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
all  the  --tate-*.  inclndinj?  a!^tl  ^lalistics  relaliniLj:  to  endowment  funds  and 
state  dcbt>. 

 12  Trend  of  Ixc;^islation  in  the  United  States.  40p.   Mav  1900. 

5c.   l)y  Robert  IL  Whitten. 

A  sketch  of  the  ^jeneral  trend  of  recent  leirislalive  regulation  from  a 
sociolocir  standpoint.  Laws  relating  lo  ihe  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment illicit  are  not  considered,  merely  a  broad,  comprehensive  view  being 
given  of  the  g«'n«Tal  iLinlmcy  of  attempts  at  social  regulation  and  control". 
14  'J\'ixati(.)n  of  (\>rporations  in  New  York,  Massachusetts, 

IViinsvlvania  and  New  Jersey.    njSp.    Mav   1901.    j^c,  Bv 

Robert  H.  Wliitten. 

C'DniaitT^  11)  a  l»:ii-f  rt-vii-w  of  the  corporation  tax  system  c»f  the  four 
statr^;  (.•»  .!  -^iMiUiary  bv  »'tato>  «-b«i\\ing  tho  vari«»us  ^ta;e  and  local  ia\e* 
imposed  "H  ea«'li  clas<  »»i  c« »rp"raJ ii»n«-;  (.3)  a  c« •nipilation  of  corporati- -n 
tax  siainirs. 

Annual  subscription  price  $1  payable  in  advance.  Subscribers  will 
receive  aiMUi.illy  eilluT  ibe  l»oiind  Vearl)(H>k  of  Lei^islaiion  or  the 
following-  lurletitis  as  i>sue(l  which  are  contained  in  the  yearb(X)k : 

1  Comparative  .'^unnnary  and  Index  of  Lei^fislation  [average  300p.] 

2  Review  nf  T .ei^islation  [avera.tre  250P.] 

3  Di^^esl  of  (lovernors  ^Nlessaq^es  [average  i/SP] 

4  Any  other  bulletins  issued  of  less  than  500  pa^jes. 

Volumes  1-3  leiich  containiiii^  5  annual  bulletins)  $2  each  unbound 

or  S2.25  in  cloili.   Subse(|uent  volumes  $1  each. 

Volume  4  contains  bulletins  16-19.  Pieginning  with  Dipfcst  of 
Governors  Messav^es  tlie  three  or  more  bulletins  of  each  year 
are  bound  to  form  the  N'earbook  of  Legislation. 

Legislation  and  administration 

Of  111*'  758.oo(»  v«']umc<  in  the  library,  about  loi.ooo  are  in  law  and  soc- 
oloj^y  inclu'liniT  slati-Jiio^,  economic*-,  political  science,  public  document-i 
and  admini>trati«'n.  The  city,  stale  and  United  States  documents  afford 
unusual  ad\  aii:aj:«'s  f<ir  many  lines  of  research. 

Card  indexes.  A  card  iuilex  of  state  leixiMlatitin,  bepmnin.cr  with  iSoo. 
facilitates  rc;t\*r.'ncf  to  law^  on  any  subject  in  any  state  within  the  pa-: 
14  year.-.  A  very  useful  cla--cd  list  of  books  and  articles  treaiinpr  com- 
parativeb*  the  laws  and  admini.^lrative  systems  of  cities,  states  and  foreign 
countries  is  also  maintained. 

References  from  either  of  these  indexes  will  be  mailed  on  application 
subject  to  a  fee  covct'mv^  cosV  ol  cr»^v\\\^  \NVv<i\v<5.\'<Lr  more  than  a  page  of 
copying  is  required. 
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